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So  sajB  Mr.  WiUiam  Morris,  who  gives  to  us  so  much  of  the  epigram 
fr  to-daj,  as  he  gives  us  so  much  pleasant  memory  of  yesterday  and  so 
■■ij  bright  outlooks  on  to-morrow.  He  is  the  first  of  story-tellers  of 
mt  time,  perhaps,  if  story-telling  pure  and  simple  be  in  question.  He 
im%  not  harass  us  with  his  moral.  He  does  not  annoy  us  with  accounts 
«^kisown  headaches;  and  we  are  left  to  guess  whether  his  own  pulse 
sal  fifty-nine  or  at  one  hundred  and  thirty.  He  tells  his  story, — that  is 
vhit  he  is  for ;  as  a  **  guide-board  "  tells  you  that  the  way  connects 
BiBgfaamton  with  Elmira,  without  telling  you  whether  Bingham  ton  is 
on  a  hill  or  Elmira  in  a  valley,  or  whether  you  will  find  good  inns  in 
tither.  Such  is  his  way  of  treating  what  is  past.  As  for  what  is  to 
wme,  he  never  launches  into  prophecy.  But  of  to-day,  of  what  is,  — 
if  it  be  sultry,  or  if  it  be  cold ;  if  these  be  apple-blossoms  on  the 
pound,  or  if  they  be  snow-flakes,  —  of  that  he  tells  us  very  truly  the 
ftjiy,  and  paints  for  us  very  truly  the  picture. 

If  we  were  studying  life  as  a  part  of  the  differential  and  integral  cal- 
cnius.  we  should  say  that  a  great  poet,  like  a  gi'eat  astronomer,  could 
tike  the  fragment  of  life  which  we  call  to-day,  and  so  integrate  it  as 
to  reproduce  the  whole  orbit  of  life,  running  back  for  a^ons  of  eternity 
Wife  Afbm,  and  running  forward  for  other  a^ons  after  Mr.  Campbell's 
"last  man."  But,  as  most  of  us  read  poetry  or  history,  the  process 
K^ms  to  be  the  other  process.  We  do  not  so  much  study  to-day  that 
»e  may  find  how  Adam  lived,  or  Moses.  We  rather  study  Moses'  life 
inj  Adam's,  that  we  may  find  out  how  to  live  to-day.  The  old,  with 
a.'.*  deference  to  Mr.  Morris,  is  not  so  far  gone  but  it  has  very  pregnant 
I  lt-^»*jns  for  the  new. 

I 

!      t^vmA  tfT<^«»*f  to  Act  of  CoDfreM,  to  the  year  1870,  by  Proprietors  or  the  Old  and  New, 
I  ta  tb«  Clerk's  Offlee  of  the  District  Coart  of  the  Di«trict  of  Massacbucetu. 

V,iL  IL  — No.  I.  I 


2  Old  and  New, 

Some  comfort  is  there,  for  instance,  to  the  hampered  and  care-pre 
mother  of  a  family,  on  Monday  morning,  after  she  has  just  hang 

clothes  upon  her  lines,  as,  waiting  for  the  next  stage  uf  the  attack  \ 
them,  sitting  in  her  back  verandah,  after  watch  in  nj  lier  Cram's  patent  i 
incr  clothes-drier  on  which  tliey  hang, — eomo  Httte  comfort  there  is  to 
as  she  opens  her  '^  Lucretius,"  there  to  read  of  the  creation  of  the  wc 
to  find  that  the  great  poet  cannot  describe  that  process  of  the  begini 
without  reference  to  her  calling  of  every  Monday. 

"  Denique  flactifrago  suspensae  in  littore  vestes 

"  As  cloibes  grow  wet  upon  die  wave-beat  shore, 
And  next  han^  out  upon  the  line  to  clry^ 
But  no  raan  know«,  nor  can  one  wotnau  tell, 
IIow  ihe  tine  moisture  sinks  into  the  web, 
Nor  how  it  scatters  in  tlie  s^ummer  heat,*'  &c* 

'*  The  Old  is  gone,''  bnt  it  has  left  for  us  its  les£K>ns :  the  "  New 
not  yet  come,"  but  it  is  coming. 

Our  old  volume  has  gone  to  the  binder,  and  has  come  out  a 
volume.  With  July,  the  month  in  which  people  do  not  read,  our: 
number  of  a  new  volume  is  born.  Our  boy  and  girl  readers  will 
come  in  it  a  new  contributor,  in  their  distinguished  friend  who  \ 
for  them  "  John  Whopper's  Adventubes/*  In  August,  we  shal 
able  to  begin  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  new  story,  for  those 
are  in  any  danger  of  "  Pink  and  \Vhite  Tyranny/*  Looking  back 
history,  we  have  been  bold  enough  to  traverse  the  familiar  plea  of 
advocates  of  the  second  generation  of  Puritan  fathers,  in  the  case,, 
yet  finally  adjudicated,  of  Puritan  vs.  Quaker* 

The  fortune  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bill  in  Congress  g 
special  value  to  Dr.  Steele's  account  of  that  enterprise.  In  this  voh 
we  shall  be  able,  in  e%^ery  number,  to  devote  considerable  space  to 
jects  connected  witli  our  Pacific  domain. 

The  title  which  Mr.  McLeod  gives  to  his  paper  may  lead  rea 
to  suppose  that  he  only  intends  a  phiy  of  the  imagination,  such  as 
been  the  favorite  amusements  of  many  autliors^  down  to  Mr.  Lockd 
the  Moon  Hoax,  and  even  since  his  time.  We  therefore  repeat! 
announcement,  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  astronomical  stuJ 
which  readers  not  now  well  informed  of  the  celestial  movements  ^ 
study  to  advantage.  I 

We  are  glad  to  know  from  every  quarter  that  Dr.  Thompson's  tni 
lation  of  Gratry's  lettei's,  and  his  comments  upon  them,  published  in  1 


Old  and  ^^ew* 


'  of  JoIt,  hare   arrested  the  attention  which  Father  Hyacinthe 
1  fer  them.     Before  thfe  month  closes,  the  question  of  ^^  infallibility  " 
be  answered,  so  far  as  a  vote  of  bishops  can  answer  it.     But^  as 
(■nd  pope  will  find,  with  the  an^iwer  thus  given  the  real  discus- 
I V  only  now  begun.     We  trust  that  our  own  readers  will  not  raisap- 
!  the  posidoQ  of  tlie  American  bishops  in  the  coonciL     To  iUus- 
y  that  positi0n  we  give  an  article  in  this  issue. 
A»  we  said,  in  introdacing  Gratry's  papers  to  the  attention  of  Ameri* 
,  ^  grexl  question  there  discussed  —  wliether  all  thoughtful  life 
I  be  ItfDilfid  and  bound  —  is  second  only  to  the  question  on  the  other 
s — whether,  in  truth,  there  be  any  Life,  —  whether  these  shows  of 
lib  are,  or  are  noi^  mere  products  of  machinery.     Our  readers  rightly 
ended  the  importance  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  discussion  of  this  question, 
IwiB  read  Dr.  K/dlogg%  study  of  some  of  the  leading  points  involved 
I  eqoal  interest. 

^The  paafiing  months  have  brought  upon  us  other  theoloirical  discussions 
importance.     To  the  discussion  between  Dr.  Bellows  and 
r,  and  to  the  statement  of  position   made  by  the  Unitarian 
we  ask  careful  attention. 

to  clouds  of  letters^  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  thoughtful 

\  need  not  be  distressed,  if  we  do  not  devote  more  than  a  hun- 

of  every  number  to  the  several   forms  of  the  "  Woman 

If  sensitive  or  careful  readers  knew  how  many  good  things 

cmt, — ais,  if  Dr.  Whately  be  right,  they  now  do,^ — they  would 

to  goess  bow  many  unprinted  supplements  to  Old  and  New,  of 

iBiterest  and  value,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  read,  which 

ire  not  yet  laid  before  them.     Let  sensitive  and  careful  readers 

I  cminge.     Doubtless  they  will  have  enough  of  the  *^  Woman  Que^- 

'  —  possibly  of  the  "  Man  Questions,^'  —  before  all  questions  are 

Mr.  Ela  and  Mrs,  Howe  appear  as  counsel  in  tliis  month ; 

t while  we  have  contributors  equally  representing  both  sexes,  readers 

I  Di9t  fear  that  theae  interests  will  be  neglected. 

it  be  not  improper,  we  will  take  the  beginning  of  a  new  volume  to 

;  the  thoaaaods  of  **  unknown  friends  we  have  in  the  world/*  for 

eonfidenoe    and    sympatl»y  which    they  have    accorded    to    our 

And  fiw  others,  who  are  yet  to  know  our  plans,  what  better 

<an  we  give  than  that  which,  for  six  months  past,  almost  aU 

mt  tia^r  mtg^nes  have  so  kindly  published,  conspicuous  upon  their 

«r»?  vu,z — 

'  ¥^rmm$  ordering  a  change  in  direction  of  magazines  should  always 
i  the  OLD  Ajm  HEW  address  in  full/' 
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tUoa  an  oldor  of  the  churub  at  Salem, 
wuH  drivoa  out  of  tho  colony,  because 
hu  '*  broiMrlied  and  dimlgetl  divers 
new  and  dangertiusi  opiuiotis  against 
till"  aulUurity  of  tho  magLstrtites,*^ 
and  '*  writ  k*tt*?r5i  of  dffamatiou  both 
of  thit  magistrattvs  and  cliurclies.'^ 
Hu  waa  warmly  indnrdcd  by  a  large 
uuiuber  of  a<lbon«nts.  For  putting 
him  into  offict*  in  violation  of  the 
doc  tin*  of  tho  magistrate!*,  the  Sal^m 
Church  wa^  dnuit^d  a  grant  of  Land 
ftom  thai  town. 

Th©  Antinamian  controversy,  led 
Ig^  Mr^  Aim  Hutchiuson*  foUow^^d 
Wt^  fxilo  of  Willi iitns,  devt'Iopjog  a 
Siting  diviTj^ity  of  isentiiueut  At  one 
|M«rtod^  I  hi?  FoundLTs  were  fearful  of 
Wing  lht*ir  charter  by  the  interfer- 
tlMM  of  the  Privy  Council  Co m mis- 

In  \i\\i\  Mom*?  of  the  |KMi|jle»  by  a 
"  III' mo  us  trance  ainl  IV^titiuu  '^  to  the 
Q«>ucnil  Court,  prtitested  against  be- 
ing "oomiirllt^d  liy  fine  to  support 
and  alt  Olid  ridij^ioiLs  luinistratiuns.'' 

AiM»ut  tlu*  year  1()53,  Sir  Rieliard 
Halt nui< tall,  wlio  name  here  with 
Winthrfjpi  but  »uhse(|uent]y  returned 
to  Kiiglautl,  aiidretisi'd  to  his  old  as- 
Hot'iikti'rt  a  li4t*'r  i>f  **  sharp  rt-buke,'^ 
di*pn'v:iting  \\\viv  "  tyranny  ^lud  per- 
«et'Utiou/'  and  imploring  them  "  not 
to  prat'tieo  tho«o  courses  in  a  wilder- 
ni*HH  wliit'h  you  went  so   far  to   pi*©- 

hi  111*17,  t!jr  Commi?^si<mers  of  the 
United  Coluniea  of  New  England 
(MajdrtiiehuHettH,  Plymouth,  Connut?ti- 
I'lit,  antl  New  Ilavou)  luhlressed  the 
govern«»r  of  KImhIi*  1  slant  1»  nunon- 
tHtvaUng  again  Kt  the  piTJui^hiua 
grant  I'd  U>  Qiuilcers  lo  remain  in 
that  eolouy.  The  governor  hud  tho 
eommnnit  aliou  In^foiv  the  **  Court  of 
Trii\l«;**  and   that    iMidy,   "acting  in 


unison  with  the  law  of  their 
thut    **  none   be   accounted   a 
quent  for  doctrine,'*  resolved  tha^i 
settler  or  stranger  witbin  the 
of  their  jurisdiction  "  should  be 
secuted  for  whatever  opinions  in 
ligion  he  might  either  hold  or  t 

This  evidence  that  the  intole; 
and  persecution  of  the  Foi 
were  widely  condemned  by  the 
lie  sentiment  of  their  day  is 
cit^ive.  They  were  behind  their 
age  \  they  refused  to  read  the  sij 
of  the  times  \  and  they  set  their  h 
like  Eint  against  the  progresi 
spirit  which  everywhere  inspired 
people.  Judged  by  the  light  of  th 
own  generation,  they  are  condemn 
and  strange  indee^l  would  it  be  i 
were  otherwise ;  for,  living  in  1 
seventeenth  century  of  the  Christ; 
era,  they  attempted  to  set  up  Mo 
as  their  lawgiver.  Their  creed  1 
sternly  Calvinistic  and  theologicl 
Christian;  but  in  their  hearts  t 
held  themselves  answerable  to  tho 
Hebrew  Jaw, 

Judged  by  the  same  standanl, 
Quakers   are  not  justilied^  only 
cause  they  were  in  advance  of  th 
age.     They  represented  tho  best  ( 
ve loped  form  of  the   Christian 
gitui  known  to  that  century. 

We  have  now  to  apply  the  tU 
test  \  How,  in  the  light  of  our  pH 
ent  civilization,  do  the  Founders  ^ 
Massachusetts  and  their  Quaker  t 
tims  stand  ?  Our  historians  i| 
easa^'ist^  apologize  for  the  Foundl 
hut  no  one  justifies  them.  UnfoB 
uately,  most  \vriters  have  been 
si>ircd  l«y  the  one  desire  to  '*  reli« 
the  hurden  of  wanton  and  rut  hi 
cruelty  cast  upon  them,"  rather  tli 
to  n*veid  the  truth  of  history,  Th 
cfiifts  invariably  go  to  pieces 
Plymouth  Rock.  "  We  must 
ourselves  as  far  away  as  possible 
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of  this  liberal  Bos- 

Me.  Ellis  a&d  the    rt^st, 

I  we  JQilge  oor  Ptiritam  Fathers ; 

liHjk  in  vmm  for  this  demand 

I  tlie  Quakexs  ate  called  to  judg- 

Tvo  kimdred  yeaes  have  passed 
V  and  y^i  not  one  prominent  de* 
[I  of  tJie  Puritans,  Mr,  Long- 
perhaps^  excepted,  has  had  the 
to  try  his  anoe^stora  and  their 
hj  the  same  law.  Mr.  Ban- 
I  intended  weU ;  but  either  his 
^led,  or  his  pride  of  an- 
ka  too  orroDg  for  him. 
[ffiite  of  the  determination  to 
lh*f  Founders,  and  to  jjer- 
their  follies  by  abusing  the 
the^e  UTiters  are  foreed 
pcoonl  the  furt,  that  their  fore* 
fiuled  ax>d  the  Quaker^  snc- 
Puritan  despotism,  at  least 
gnisM-r  forms,  is  a  thing  of  the 
l^rt.  Quaker  freedom,  liberty  of 
•■aeM»tK-ef  the  Quakerism  of  Massa- 
Ai^Ctft  in  l*'i6^,  is  the  accepted  gospel 
dT  the  old  Bay  State  to  day.  The 
of  the  Puritans  —  where 
The  demo€nu:y  of  the  Quak- 
rhere  i^  it  not  ?  The  stone 
1  the  F<>anders  rejected  has  be- 
'  the  head  of  the  comer. 

boast  of  the  honesty  and 
1  uf  the  forefatherja,  and,  gloss- 
r  intolerance  and  fanati- 
\ith  just  pride  to  their 
tfcm  tuoralitr;  but  the  idea  for 
«%irh  thi?y  lireil^  and  by  which  they 
mthf^  t»i  stand  or  fall,  is  repudiated 
lif  their  children. 

We  mar  call  the  Quakers  nied- 
flrrs  aod  intmders;  we  may  give 
pTHi^lWQoe  to  the  acta  of  Lydia 
Waiilwtll  and  Deborah  Wilson ; 
hutf^  lit  the  broken  l>ottles 
Kcwhoiise^  and  sneer  at 
&e  f^-kcloth  of  Mary  Brewster; 
to  judge  the  litUe  army  of 


Quakers  by  these  exceptional  cases, 

and  forgetting  the  purity  of  their 
liv'e^,  the  sublime  heroism  of  their 
devotion,  we  may  curse  them  for  a 
set  of  fanatics  and  madmen,  but  the 
truth  remains,  and  will  prevail :  the 
Quakers  were  the  pioneers  of  reli- 
gious liberty ;  their  thought,  the 
idea  for  which  they  lived  and  suf- 
fered and  died,  is  the  inspiration  of 
our  prensent  civilization* 

In  making  this  attempt  to  indicate 
the  true  i>ositioa  of  the  Quakers  in 
the  early  history  of  Massachusetts^ 
we  have  anticipated  the  course  of 
events.  They  came  here  in  lGo6, 
several  years  after  the  rise  of  Quaker- 
ism in  England.  To  understand  their 
character,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  re- 
vert to  the  founder  of  the  society, 
George  Foac-  He  was  \yom  in  the 
year  1624,  and  died  in  1G90.  Very 
early  in  life  he  discovered  a  serious 
disiKisition,  amounting  almost  to  mo- 
iosene»53 :  lie  was  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate men  who  were  never  young. 
His  boy  howl  was  valuable  to  him  only 
so  far  as  it  fitted  liim  for  manhocul ; 
his  manhood,  only  so  far  as  it  pre- 
pared him  for  another  life.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  fur  three  con- 
tinuous years*,  he  experienced  a  ra<*n- 
tal-and  spiritual  conflict,  which,  fpHni 
the  intensity  of  its  nature,  would 
have  driven  a  weaker  man  to  insan- 
ity. The  wickedness  and  folly  of  that 
age  shocked  and  confoundL^d  him.  To 
him,  the  pleasures  of  lite,  whether  in  or 
out  of  haniiouy  with  human  nature, 
were  so  m a ny  vani ti es.  Asce t icis m  was 
his  creed :  he  would  be  in  the  w  t»rld, 
but  not  of  it.  Educated  in  the  Ortho- 
dox s^'hool  of  theology,  he  accepted  tlie 
doctrine  of  total  depravity  in  all  its 
hideousnessj  and  witli  it  the  irresisti- 
ble logic  which  demaiuls  a  total  repu- 
diation of  human  nature.  He  sepa- 
rated    himself    from    men ;    wall.ing 
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through  lonely  fields,  and  creeping 
into  hollow  trees,  he  there  sought  to 
learn  the  divine  wilL  At  such 
times  he  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  Bible,  accepting  it  as  the  only 
revealed  word.  He  was  a  devout 
believer  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Kesorting  to  men  for  advice  and 
consolation,  he  was  thrown  into  deep- 
er gloom  and  despair.  He  visited  the 
pastors  of  many  churches,  but  found 
them  all'' miserable  comforters."  One, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  spiritually 
minded,  was  to  him  ''  like  an  empty, 
hollow  cask."  Resuming  his  life  of 
solitude  and  meditation,  he  began  to 
see  that  the  paramoimt  object  of  ex- 
istence here  is  to  get  into  a  proper 
spiritual  relation  with  the  Creator; 
and  he  saw  that  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  subjugation  of 
all  but  our  spiritual  faculties.  He 
learned  that  the  law  of  God  is  written 
upon  the  hearts  of  men;  and  that 
only  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  God 
in  his  own  soid  could  he  interpret 
that  law.  His  mission  was  now  re- 
vealed to  him.  *'  I  was  commissioned," 
he  says,  "  to  turn  people  to  that  In- 
ward Light,  —  even  that  Divine  Spir- 
it   which    wDuld    loail     men    to    all 


scholastic  education  cannot  qualify 
men  for  the  true  ministry.  As  religion 
is  &om  God,  only  such  as  are  inspired 
by  him  can  teach  religion.  Church 
tithes,  an  ordained  and  paid  ministry, 
were  abominations  in  the*  sight  of 
Fox.  He  found  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  within  him ;  and  it  was  hea- 
thenish idolatry  to  worship  bricks  and 
mortar  by  calling  a  church,  or  steeple- 
house  OS  he  termed  it,  the  house  of 
God. 

As  the  Bible  was  written  by  in- 
spiration, it  can  be  understood  only  by 
the  aid  of  inspiration.  The  revealed 
word  is  in  itself  nothing;  it  is  a 
sealed  book  imtil  we  know  it  by  rev- 
elation. "The  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life."  As  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God,  he  could  only  be  known 
&nd  taught  by  men  who  felt  the  spirit 
of  Christ  illuminating  their  souls  and 
sanctifying  their  lives.  Every  word 
and  deed  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
must  be  spiritualized.  Baptism,  bread 
and  wine,  crucifixion,  atonement, 
resurrection,  were  with  Fox  as  signs 
only,  and  of  themselves  were  nei- 
ther necessary,  nor  valuable;  they 
were  meaningless,  except  as  applied 
to  the  spirit,  or  soul,  of  man.  He  de- 
clared   all    days  J   every   hour,    every 
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of  OUT  spiritiml  cotkU' 

Thft  Iniratd  Light  vouchsafed 

iDeti  Is  a  leTelling  doctrine ;  it 

•  all   opon   an   equality.      The 

)a%  tberefoie,  refused  all  titles ; 

mOutf  remoTe    the   hat  or 

to  any  man,  in  token 

King;  priest,  and  peas- 

ttsttmated  at  their  ralae  as 

1  ikof  hj  the  position  to  which^ 


by  birth  or  accident,  they  were  as- 
signed. 

Such  were  the  views,  briefly  stated, 
which  the  founders  of  Kew  England 
disliked,  and  pronounced  against 
We  have  seen  with  what  success. 
In  a  second  paper,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Quakers,  especially  in  America,  to  the 
present  time* 


TALK    ABOUT   THE   TEA-TABLK 


!  a  moathf  aud  talk  freely 

mod  persons.    The  Clab  tn- 

catliiigs  and  both  eexes. 

\  poor  and  loiiietiinea 

i  hon€Mt  talk  by  men  and 

}  period,  it  is  oilen  suggestive. 

reported  ba«  not  been  sub- 

lalkerB  lor  amendment  or 

In  diita  preserving  the 

ror,  it  becomes  necessary 

personalities;  and  so, 

\  slpiniielfr  taken  at  random, 

i  speakers.] 


tJPON  LECTURING. 

Z*  (firom  the  head  of 
The  hoi^  for  general 
has  come.  Has  any  one 
!  to  stigge^  ? 
— This  being  our  second  spring 
Ib^  we  find  our  lecturers  &esh 
ikidT  tsmrek.  I  propose  they  he 
and  asked  for  some 


-A  good  suggestion.    I 

to  lectures  royself,  except 

;  compnlston.    But  I  hap* 

t  evening  last  Kovember^  to 

.  tm  "  Problems  in  Social 

and  it  seemed  to  me 


somewhat  above  the  average  of  Ly- 
ceum wisdom. 

X —  Thank  you  for  the  compliment, 
which,  perhaps,  I  can  no  longer  claim, 
as  the  lecture  was  greatly  changed  in 
course  of  repetition.  I  saw  most  of 
my  problems  in  a  very  different  light 
before  the  dose  of  the  season.  Think- 
ing out  such  matters  in  your  study  is 
one  thing.  Talking  them  over  with 
representative  citizens  in  fifty  towns 
lets  in  light,  I  assure  you. 

W,  —  Private  talking  is  the  last 
thing  I  wish  to  do  when  off  lecturing. 
I  always  stop  at  hotels,  and  save  my- 
self up  for  the  business, 

Ft'esident  —  Business  you  may  well 
call  it-  That  puts  it  squarely  on  the 
vulgar  basis  where  it  belongs.  But 
tell  US,  some  of  you,  what  is  the  trick 
of  the  thing?  Tliere  comes  to  ray 
town  every  winter  a  gentleman  in 
spectacles,  who  reads  us  a  wordy  com- 
position of  about  sophomore  power, 
occasionally  raising  his  eyes  from  his 
manuscript  to  give  a  species  of  war- 
whoop  at  the  audience.  Yet,  for  this 
hour  of  cheapest  work,  he  receives 
exactly  twenty  times  thfi  sum  that 
P gets  for  his  article  in  "  The  Na- 
tion," that  has  cost  a  week's  study  to 
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write,  I  own  to  n  certain  Yankee 
admiration  at  the  smartnesi*  that  gets 
paid  so  much  for  doing  so  little.  And 
so,  in  the  strictest  contldence,  I  in- 
quire, What  is  the  trick  of  it  ? 

IF.  —  The  recipe  is  lumjs.  Bellow 
every  tenth  sentence  I 

N.' — Not  altogether  that ;  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  lecture  lies  in  the  title. 
The  great  lecture  of  last  yeiir  was 
c^ledj  *^  Muzzle  that  Dog !  • '  Every- 
body wanted  to  know  whose  dog,  and 
why  muzzle  him?  The  man  who 
devised  that  title  deserved  his  busi- 
ness success ;    and  he  got  it* 

/>,  —  Your  explanations  are  only 
partial;  notoriety  is  the  paying  ele- 
ment»  after  all.  I  know  a  lecturer  who 
had  thc^  good  fortune  to  be  tried  for 
breach  of  one  of  the  commandment^?. 
The  jury  couldn't  agree ;  Imt  the  case 
If  an  n'fiorted^  with  full  sensation  ac- 
companiments, ill  all  the  minor  papers. 
So  he  was  gloriously  advertiseil,  and 
forccil  to  decline  sixty  invitationa  the 
n<»xt  si'jiHon, 

A1  —  I  don't  agree  with  all  this, 
but  should  mime  the  cause  of  the  lec- 
turer m  success  thus;  ** Moral  enthu- 
f*ia**m  directed  hy  practical  diseipline." 
Hure  are  my  recipes:  ^*  Remember 
that  honesty  is  the  basis  of  eloquence, 
Oct  rid  of  your  manuscript,  and  all 
consciousness  <if  the  Ego  along  with 
it.  Never  thiuk  of  satisfying  the 
lower  demamln  of  an  audience,  but 
only  of  stiumlating  the  higher  ones/' 

]V.  —  That  sort  of  business  wouldn't 
pay  for  me.  Here  is  my  brazen  rule, 
an  piTliMpH  you  will  call  it,  but  I  find 
a  Hcrvici^alile  one :  **  Pepper  in  your 
comic  seasoning,  and  speak  with  your 
coat-tails." 

X  —  It  ia  a  question  of  the  kind 
of  piiymeiit  one  e\|>tH'ts.  I  am  well 
paid  witli  <>ne*fotirth  of  the  numljer 
of  lectures,  and  one-fourth  of  the  fee 
per  l<M'ture,  tliat  come  to  you. 


W.  — ^  I  thought  we  were 
of  the  matter  from  a  busines 
point,  A  man  expends  valuafa 
a  considerable  amount  of 
energy,  and,  in  short,  runs  do^ 
erally,  during  the  lecttire-seaa 
I  shiver  tlirough  the  dark  ajilw 
my  western  orbit,  and  think 
society  and  opportunities  for  gaini 
knowledge  that  are  open  to  tuej 
home,  I  often  doubt  whether  the  thi 
pays,  even  at  the  liighest  market  ^ 
tat  ions. 

X,  —  I  don't  sec  it  in  your  i 
get  more  strength  than  I  expetnj 
the  first  place,  theri^  is  a  fine 
enjo}Tnent  in  uttering  one-g  hod 
convictions,  and  gradually  kindM 
the  sympathies  of  others  to  id 
them.  Give  your  best  thought  i 
most  earnest  study  to  the  social  pil 
lems  with  which  our  age  has  to  d^ 
employ  your  best  power  in  tliron" 
your  results  into  others*  minds, 
as  skil fulness  in  doing  tliis  is 
ually  attained,  you  will  know 
the  most  thorough  satisfactio 
world  has  to  offer ! 

F resident  —  All  this  is  elo 
said,  and  shows  where  we  must 
for  the  new  pleasure  that  Xerxes  t 
vertised  for,  I,  however,  must  nm 
our  greatest  happiness  a  little  di0 
ently.  The  highest  joy  of  lilb 
known  in  those  moments  when  we  \ 
into  rchitioa  with  more  adva 
minds. 

A1  — To  feel  the  bond  of  sy 
with  the  average  miud  is  somethi 
better.  One  miiy  tiike  a  surfeit 
even  the  higher  ftjrms  of  social  li 
but  there  is  a  hearty  companional 
in  an  audience  that  goes  with  ji 
whose  pulse  you  feel,  which  is  a  fi] 
response  than  any  single  soul  c 
make.  Passing  three  or  four  evenii 
of  the  week  with  diflerent  famili 
representing  in    some    measur 
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nt  communities  where  they  live, 
ider  the  hest  means  of  education 
e  ever  enjoyed.  I  find  out  a 
opinion  that  the  newspapers 
I  get  hold  o£  My  lecture,  which 
US  what  I  hold  most  vital  and 
tmnt  truth,  so  presented  as  to 
k  a  maTimnm  of  resistance  to 
ting  political  and  social  influ- 
(  criticised  from  very  different 
p<Hnts  in  that  pleasant  hour 
going  to  bed,  or  over  the  break- 
ble.  So  it  is  enlarged  and 
id  with  every  repetition,  and, 
«,  retains  little  more  than  its 
:  the  end  of  the  season. 
tident^  —  That  reminds  me  of  a 
of  Sainte  Beuve,  to  the  effect 
e  begin  by  talking  about  things, 
re  may  end  by  understanding 

—Not  only  that,  but  I  get  just 
rt  of  knowledge  I  want  to  in- 
t  oar  books  and  newspapers,  — 
■cqnaintance  with  the  interior 
my  countrymen.  For  who  has 
xLuities  like  the  lecturer  in 
them     familiarly     in     their 

9i/ient.  —  I  agree  that  the  ideal 

?   :ihoiil<i   be    a   growth,  not   a 

fActure. 

—  I   propose   that   X.  and  W. 

:he  subject  in  essays,  one  to  be 


called,  "The  Lecturer  as  Artist,"  the 
other,  "  The  Lecturer  as  "  — ;■ 

W. — Yes,  say  it  out,  "The  Lecturer 
as  Buffoon."  I  accept  the  challenge, 
and  will  celebrate  the  workman,  who, 
being  equal  to  his  calling,  does  not 
pretend  to  be  above  it  He  sees  the 
requirements  of  his  audience,  and 
meets  theuL  He  spreads  his  thought 
out  thin,  and  covers  it  with  dabs  of 
sensational  coloring.  His  wares  are 
suited  to  the  market,  which  gives  him 
honest  wages  for  his  honest  work. 

X  —  And  I  accept  the  subject  you 
offer  me ;  for  the  lecturer  may  be  artist 
in  the  highest  sense.  He  has  the 
plastic  and  manageable  medium  of 
words,  wherewith  to  create  a  perfect 
image  of  his  thought  in  other  souls. 
Let  him  pursue  his  calling  with  noble 
purpose,  and  he  may  know  the  satis- 
fEkction  of  a  worker  who  looks  upward 
for  his  ideal 

President.  —  Is  not  this  talk  get- 
ting a  little  personal?  Let  us  sum 
up  by  saying  that  lecturing,  like 
every  thing  else,  derives  much  of  its 
significance  from  the  difference  in 
mental  character  that  it  elicits.  It  is 
well  for  some  to  follow  opinion  upon 
the  platform,  and  for  others  to  lead  it. 
It  is  sad  to  think  of  everybody  as 
leader,  —  all  marching  to  doom  in 
processions  of  one. 
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BY  ISABELLA  GRANT  MBBEDITH. 


j^  my  training  ivy  with  such  cu^ 
over  the  windows, — an  apology  M 

'<  Thb  good  I  would,  I  do  not ;   but  curtains  I     £yeiy  thing  in  my  life  ii| 

the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  an  apology,  and  a  poor  one  too,  ficS 

do  I "  floated  in  a  sigh  over  Marjorie's  the  things   I  can't   have,   and    tki^ 

lips.     All  day  long  that  verse  £rom  things  I  can't  be  I     This  old  houM 

her  last  Sunday's  lesson  had  sung  —  I  have  seen  old  houses  that  w«ii| 

itself  over  and  over  in  her  thoughts,  pictures,  and  lovely,  &om  the  goldem 

like  the  plaintive,  monotonous  note  moss  that  crowned  their  ridge-poMj| 

of  some  invisible  little  bird.  to  the  musk-rose  bushes  that  crowdelj 

Marjorie's  trouble  was  a  conmion  about    their  worn   door-stones;    bttM 

one,  like  her  life :  it  left  her  no  time  this  is  one  of  the  most  angular,  inH 

to  grow  up  towards  her  Ideal;  then  practicable,  old-spinster-fied  contrif»» 

she  would  grow  irritable,  impatient  ances  for  shelter  that  ever  was  ds* 


of  endless  lets  and  hindrances,  and 
do  the  thing  which  she  "  would  not." 
^'I  know  so  truly  what  is  good 
and  beautiful,  and  I  want  so  much 
to  BE  it  I  only  I  can't,  because  I 
am  II  What  an  absurd  thing  it 
seems,  just  now,  to  have  such  a  love 
for  beautiful,  graceful  things,  and  to 


vised;  with  its  forlornly  respectable^ 
self-righteous  air  of  ^poor,  but  h<Hi- 
est'  belongings,  that  defy  any  at- 
tempt at  beautifying.  Thaf  s  the 
sort  of  house  I  live  in,  —  common- 
place! I  used  sometimes  to  think 
of  the  Great  Desert  as  a  paralle): 
but  in  the  Great  Desert  there  is  at 


hope  for  them  ever,  in  such  a  forlorn  ways  the  interest  and  excitement  dl 

old  house,  such  a  forlorn  little  street,  a  possible  oasis,  —  its  waning  palm% 

and  such  a  dingy,  drudging,  common-  and  fountain  of  sweet  waters ;   and 

place  life,  that  I  have  to  begin   and  here  —  there    are   no   greeu    places  t 

end   every  tiling  by  beine   ashamed  Then  there  are  the  boys  "  —  Harjoria 
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for  things  her  father 

poor  to  give  her,  she   too 

poetic  instiDct  to  do  with- 

joa  could  trace  her  through 

t,  as   you   can   trace    April 

bleak  hilky  and  through  the 

|he  wildwood,  by  the  simple, 

blo88oma  scattered  here^  the 

spiaj    and    tendrik    twin- 

saccoonts  for  the  inconsist- 
the  family-room  over  the 
two  windows  were 
Htb  ivy,  and  fringed  with 
gi<awing  in  boxes^  out- 
kdges.  The  part  which 
kcr  doings  inventories  a  tar- 
drfashioned  looking-glass ;  a 
under  it ;  a  little  stand  vU- 
•patterned,  ugly  carpet ; 
that  would  not  look 
S^**  and  a  strait-laced,  shp- 
^  who6e  mission  ended  when 
ft  ott  buckram  and  took  to 

bad  been  part  of  her  own 

•*  aetting-^ut  "    in    bright 

bnef  glow  faded  when 

into  the  world  with  a 

hands  that  she  must  do 

with,  —  sttmetliing    pre- 

t  lorelj  and  of  good  report, 

the  thing  expected 

bow  eoidd  she  recon- 

places  among 

stranded  ?  . .  *  How 

cast  away  on  a  desert 

every  eftbrt   to   rescue 

absolutely  futile,  ever 

e  the  distant  world  thrill 

pride  at  tlie  sound  of 

First  of  all,  lie  must  get 

something ! . . « That  was 

rescue  herself ! 

approach  to  that  was 

best  room/^  and   from 

ic  window,  with  her  el- 

igC|  her  fingers  thrust 

S 


red 


under  her  clustering  hair,  to  look 
wisit fully  away  over  the  house-tops 
of  her  deri;«ion,  and  wait  for  the 
hour  of  inspiration. 

It  never  came.  To  thousands  of 
ardent,  earnest  souls  it  never  does 
come,  —  unless  with  the  knowledge 
that  to  stand  and  wait  is  also  ser- 
vice. 

But  impatient  Marjorie  knew  noth- 
ing of  slow  processes.  She  cherished 
a  feverish  anxiety  about  her  **  talent^" 
and  was  constantly  going  o^  on  voy- 
ages of  discovery  into  her  future, 
much  as  visionary  gold-seekers  sail 
away  into  unknown  seas  in  quest  of 
fabled  galleons  rich  with  Spani&h 
treasure,  which  there  is  every  chance 
of  their  not  tinding.  Marjorie  always 
came  back  empty-handed,  wonderiDg 
where  circumstances  had  buried  it, 
and  by  what  sort  of  divining-rod  she 
might  one  day  unearth  her  hidden 
treasure. 

Once  fo\md,  what  would  she  not 
do  with  it  I  What  pains,  weariness, 
trouble,  would  she  not  undergo  for 
her  beautiful  talent,  given  her  from 
God,  to  be  restored  an  hundred-fold  I 
Once  found !  — 

Marjorie,  gazing  away  over  the 
clustering  roofs  at  the  splendor  of  a 
sunset  that  she  saw  not  for  the 
dreams  that  thronged  her  eyes, — 
looking  to  find  the  duty  she  searched 
for  afar  and  cunningly  hidden,  of 
coui^e  did  not  see  the  obvious  things 
lying  next  her  hand,  fur  it  to  do. 

0  Marjorie  !  we  do  not  live  by  in- 
spirations. We  just  go  on,  day  by 
day,  doing  the  task  that  awaits  us; 
and  the  brave,  steady  patience,  that 
looks  so  homely  a  virtue  in  the  glare 
of  to-day,  shows  its  own  fair  colors, 
and  wears  the  grace  of  the  True  and 
the  Heroic,  when  we  look  back  upon 
it  lying  in  the  mellow  light  of  the 
past. 
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In  tho  M)othing  quiet  of  that  win- 
dow-noi)k,  with  tho  soft  June  air 
bn'ftthing  fragrantly  over  her  flushed 
chiH'kiS  Httlo  by  little,  Maijorie  had 
c»»t  off  her  imi>atient  mood ;  forgot- 
ti^n  tho  boginuings  of  an  admiration 
th»t  wt»  to  her  only  humiliation ; 
rvpentinl  the  spasm  of  "crossness" 
thiikt  had  grown  out  of  it,  and  made 
li^r  8hari>  to  Billy,  whose  sufferings 
wvi«  not  altogether  vicarious,  inas- 
UQch  as  he  had  been  the  innocent 
tict^nal  cause  of  this  incipient  love- 
ttdkin^,  this  wretched  travesty  of 
thw^  po«»ibIo  romance. 

At  this  window  of  hers,  —  the  large 
^iiMniier  that  lighted  the  upper  land- 
ing — «he  heard  steps  coming  wearily 
«p  chi^  stairs.  It  was  the  lodger; 
Wc  shif  never  stirred  for  him.  He 
aaibrd  ta  h^r  mind  only  as  one  of  a 
mi^ncaronr  ric>»  of  beings^  occupying, 
«ic^  ox  kuL  turn*  tho  spacious  ftoa^ 
ATcix*.  ^via-^  a  small  ivut,  that  was 
s>^Df  cb&iA  <f  T^r  xhK^«^l  now  that  the 
>rtfv  w«w  scrvwiuij  so  lai^,  and 
^•iin«4fxr  -.iLrifrv^nc  to  her  on  aov»unt 
re  rje'^T  Cvi^lc  jso  iitx>M5?ary  to  the 
iicmr:*  .••'*n.:>rt.  Scse  hjkl  ii*rv^r  mive 
Ar'.itu*i..icjj«.'v  >»*.:h  :h<  kvuxr  tW  the 
^im*  >t'VT:r.  -'^ir:  v^,v-V.l  ;;::^i:y  Jwr  in 
T'-^jOvnjCij^  ^'  A  V:^^  ^vA:  ^::h  a 
i'lrmik^  ^-^v  -  J.  a  h  Jk^^isjl  <  ^ooc::L^f  r  ir: 
■an    T«fi!55k;r-*.      irrf-:»»*c*lly  ::    waks    a 

*xr  t  ^icac^^'iiiir  fc.TCi?rc     T^^ts^  ;'.t>,'.  iv'v 
Jn^-Tl'«i^  •-  '•:  -rj.tc  Tr**!;:  jir^;. 


brief  pause,  she  flung  a  glance  < 
her  shoulder  in  undisgoiaed  m 
tience. 

As  the  lodger  stood,  his  head  i 
ing  listlessly  against  the  wall, 
golden  light  flooded  in  level  rays  i 
him.  His  thin,  dark  face  floi 
and  brightened  in  the  mellow  ^ 
His  softly  brilliant  eyes  were  | 
out  in  a  rapture  to  greet  the  gloi] 
the  sky:  they  came  back,  howe 
to  meet  her  arrested  gaze ;  and  a  1 
smile,  full  of  sweetness  and  weazia 
trembled  across  his  lips. 

His  voice  was  quiet  and  pleasai 

'^  I  often  see  yoa  here.  You  o 
for  the  sunsets  ?  " 

'^  Yes ! "  answered  Mazjoiie  shoi 
ungraciously.  She  was  not  goin| 
talk  with  the  lodger!  She  wishei 
would  go  away !  That  was  her  * 
little  sanctnaiT.  She  considero 
an  intxnsion,  impeitinent;  and 
smooth  forehead  vNolatelj  gathi 
it^lf  into  dxmpka»  —  the  nearest 
pioach  to  a  firown  that  it  o 
achieve;  and.  alas!  Karjorie  in 
disapprobacioa  koked  moie  sw 
yvKing  aad  t»£r  than  ever. 

-  Mar  I  tioabie  y.ia  to  do  n 
linle  favor?""  Tb*  k>lgerwas  i 
isiTHrtfrssei  Jj^i  5^:ie  with  a  gf 
l>e$c^&=kry  thais  csjiie  her  ;^nitent 
b«r  irLpirS^-airir ;  azhi  be  kK^ked  « 
•;::>e\L  ~  I  5««  T-.»-><t  LaxTt  jocr  w 
nasj:; c  :i>;«.  ^^^hr  a  tcl  is  nee 
I  tiix  t.  —  «"  TpnL  w£l  St  5o  good 

Hf-  i>,"j£  t*v:  \^  «cnw  hal, 
>cath£  >^'^  r.':^^-iL  zlt\iz  Kizide 
>ii.T:Ci7ir   iiv¥*:v;y       Mir»«-rf  pot 

^.jMii^  ^^i^Zi'..  a  3*pbC  <t  >£Ik,  a 

T/  K  r'!.T*n^;»c*  1/^  It*  Jir:r«t  4d^  li 

or     ^:  "TIBS  *.  vnrt  rtf  rrmf-  dii 
T^'•»  '•*«n  hi'^.  7Af — "UiKv  mhtI 
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lold  h^the  drcumstanceSy 
blii]octiitoad>%  —  beginnin  g 
wry   bcgmning,  when    the 

itsohn,  dimpled  and  rosr, 

the  gwy  east,  and  tempted 

H|^ifia]d%  he  knowing  that 

^^Blxks  would    Bing   their 

rnirh  an  aurora;  how,  in 

niible,    gra-sping,    miserly 

ad  fttnck  so  many  clover- 
d  wiM-roees  into  his  hat, 
ibbon  had  burst,  and  that 
mnod  ! .  ► .  She  was  very 
sfae  liappened  to  notice 
I  that  moniing  ? 
iarjcsrie  answered.  *'  I  have 

looking  toward  the  sunrise ; 
lad«  it  would  make  no  drf- 
I  always  hare  to  be  in  the 

Iwd  involuntarily  over  the 
It    was    such    a   homely 
leaning  nucha  commonplace 
i»  and  kettles,  ashes  and  nn- 
llle  the  glory  of  the  dawn  w^as 
kielf    to   §et   all    heaven 
tiimi,  to  lie  interrupted  at 
witli  a  request  for  —  a  pin  ! 
stupid  thing:3  come  to 
f  Marjorie  wondered, 
very  faithful  to  such 
glory  as  come  to  your 
sure  I  fhould  find  you 
I  came  up  out  of  the 
tbere  you  stooil,  like 
id!     Were  you?" 
!**  was  the  honest  ilisclaim- 
raa  only  waiting" —     She 
fiimhed,  not  her  sentence, 
meant  to  say ;  stilt  his  si- 
attentive  face,  urged   her 
ugly,  brokenly.     "  For   an 
-i- about   right  ways  —  to 

Wliy,  that  is  one  of  the  plain 
I't  it  ?    To  just  lire  on  ! " 
is   what   evciy   one  does.*' 
»ofnpl&inpd 


"Is  it?  Too  many  get  discouraged, 
and  stand  still,  I  think.  Others  get 
into  *  the  broad  way,*  and,  like  people 
lost  in  a  wood,  live  round  in  a  circle. 
But  the  *  straight  way*  doesn't  allow 
of  that  J  it  is  progressive,  and  on© 
must  live  on,  in  it.  Ever-y  step  onward 
is  one  upward  too  !  " 

While  the  last  crimson  softly  faded 
in  the  west,  the  clock  in  the  old 
church- tower  near  by  struck  the  hour 
with  a  sharp,  warning  clangor,  that 
had  so  often  seemed  to  Marjorie  to 
question  her, — 

**  Why  stand  ye  there  idle,  and  duty 
left  undone  ? '' 

She  started  obediently,  and,  with 
her  hand  on  the  stair-rail,  said,  tlirow- 
ing  back  a  regretful  glance,  —  not  at 
him,  **  I  can  t  wait  for  the  stars  !  I 
must  go  down  and  get  supper  ready 
for  father  and  the  boys  ! " 

Left  alone,  the  lodger,  smiling  to 
himself  as  he  watched  the  summer 
stars  brighten  and  bum  in  the  twilight^ 
mused  on  the  words  and  ways  of  Mar- 
jorie. 

**  Cinderella  vanishes  at  the  stroke 
of  the  clock !  She  talks  with  wistful 
eyes,  in  parables !  *  Wlien  will  the 
Prince  come  nith  the  fairy-gift  in  his 
hand?'  O  little  Cinderella  I  can't 
you  interpret  fairy-lore  ?  Don't  you 
know  that  the  fairy-gift  is  always 
love  ? . . .  Poor  little  maiden  !  There 
is  for  her  no  Dawn  in  the  East,  and 
Life's  drudgery  drags  her  dowTi  I  She 
*  can* t  wait  for  the  stars  ! ' . , .  Cin- 
derella is  a  child  that  must  be  looked 
after!  She  shaU  have  a  fairy  god- 
mother ! " 

And  ^laijorie,  in  the  little  dark 
kitchen,  down  on  her  knees  coaxing  a 
sullen  fire,  or  parsing  lightly  hither 
and  thither,  felt  quite  gently  dis|x>sed 
towards  the  lodger,  won  by  his  refined, 
sensitive  face,  with  the  look  of  patient 
pain  in  it,  his  soft  eyes,  his  pleasant 
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vmjs.  'Remtmherhkg  thai  took,  and 
Ae  ilov,  tind  sitp,  fthe  settled  it  to 
Wr  «iWB  nittiKtioa,  that  he  was  kme- 
^^  Ottt  hk  bttd  acfa^  and  lie  netded 
aenpflflMittea;  Ikeiefoe^  a  highoj 
caaa  lamhetta^  noisilj'  op  tlia  itatn, 
ff#fln»i«g  fiboit  at  tlie  lodgex'a  elbcnr. 

«  Oh ! —see  here— I  saj  "—breath- 
laady;  ^&iher  aaj^  won^t  jon  step 
down  and  take  a  cup  of  tea:  Wb 
all  ready.'' 

This  wa«  the  Gobbler's  fiivt  orer- 
tojtei  the  lodger  had  reasons  of  his 
own  far  meeting  it  full  half*waj. 

The  big  bor,  one  of  Ere^  hopped 
noisily  down  before  him,  doing  the 
whole  dight  on  one  foot ;  and,  bmsdag 
the  door  open,  unceremoniously  an- 
nounced, — 

**Herehei5!" 

Marjone  greeted  him  with  a  look 
of  quiet  satisfaction.  The  thought  of 
him,  lonely  and  in  pain,  had  worried 
her ;  but  she  had  dune  her  duty,  and 
got  him  off  her  mind.  So  she  camo 
and  went,  brightly  and  quietly ;  aerred 
a  plain  little  tea;  cleared  it  away; 
and  disappeared^  with  her  tray  full  of 
common  delfl  dishes,  into  her  little 
kitchen  below»  for  half  an  hour. 

It  was  a  dull  half-hour  for  the  lodger, 
tmce  of  tlic  soven  in  that  family  group, 
lix  were  absolutely  uninteresting  to 
him.  Being  of  a  gentle,  unselfish 
spirit,  he  wonilered  how  she  out-lived 
orovor-livtnl  it»  —  lacking,  of  necessity, 
Uiat  interest  which  her  pn-^sence  alone 
prv>vitliHl  for  him.  The  cobbler,  sitting 
by  the  window  in  an  uncouth,  bent 
posture,  slowly  puffing  at  his  pipe, 
now  and  then  tousling  his  scant  hair 
with  a  lalK>r-<M]Kirsened  hand,  and 
looking  vucunlly  out  into  the  street, 
presented  nt»t  even  a  picturesque  home- 
linass.  The  boys,  in  the  farthest  cor^ 
oar  of  the  room,  simffled  and  wrangled 
a?ar**The  Letlger**  which  they  held 
midardiscUBSton.  He  had  just  decided 


that  it  was  gmwing  qaitoiBsai 
able— his  head  did  aeba!  — 
Ifarjofria  cane  in,  Euabadf  aad  )« 
tired.  That  altanad  €tcix  thing. 
anemlKiad  tkoaa  nnoonfided  ^  n 
tliat  bad  hnMght  ham  tliere^  a 
aonal  discotafart  had  to  stand  i 

She  chided  the  boys  in  a  few  j 
ant,  Ww-^oken  words,  before 
their  tomill  fell  to  mitrmttrs  insta 
then  aba  look  her  basket  to  the 
dow,  and  unfolded  a  bit  of  fsatcy^ 

Relentless  Billy  poonoed  upofl 
at  <Hice.     ''Margie,  the  htttton^ 
my  jacket:   won't  yon  fix  1^ 
away-thi^minnte  ?  *' 

Marjorie    folded    the    fancy 
baTing  taken  not  one   stitch 
and  drew  the  rough  jacket  acroi 
knee.     The  monv'nt  she  gave  it 
Joe's  school-satchel   came 
over  her  shoulder  for  rejKurs^     ! 
Gil  querulously  wanted  to  know 
she  would  get  "  those  things  ^*  < 
he  had  got  to  be  helped  with 
amplea.     So  next  came  the 
its   dog-eared  companion,  mnd, 
jorie    patiently   tided  Gil    o^ 
breakers  of  a  problem ;  but,  befon 
results  were  duly  proved,  Sammjl 
howling  with  a  cut  finger;  anm 
must  run  for  the  box  of  salvej 
a  bandage,  and  adminbter  comfc 
unlimited  doses.     While  this  dl 
tic   scene  was    being    enacted,  i 
the   mischievous    experimented 
the   lamp,  screwing  it  up,  untj 
means  of  the   smoked   chimne| 
produced  a  very  satisfactory  eci 
But  Master  Jem^s  prank  was  pi 
of    a   series   of    unexpected   re( 
Aroused   and    enraged,    the    ca 
cu^ed  his  ears  smartly ;  and,  as  ij 
doleful   wail   had    been   a   concM 
piece,  Jem  took  it  up,  and  his ' 
arose  in  independent  quavers,     t 
he  was  ordered  to  bed,  **  in  the 
—  since  he  liked  it  so  much  [ " 
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upon  him  of  being 
■liiNlrraloot!  by  bin  faiDily,  Jem 
fUyadlt  wmi  wm  heard  stumbling  wtth 
0r»r  ©rcry  thing  in  th© 
moA  fitttng  cbwn  on  an  ti[>- 
yirbMlfaii;  to  bemoati  himsvlt  5Inr- 
looked  tTDuHlml :  slic  Itnd  hud  llio 
of  littlm  J 9m  almost  from  hia 
tell);  thm  ilipfi^d  out  of  the  room^ 
wtA  abor  U  of  lamonin* 

gn-  rj   ct»iwed    nlto- 

VVheii  th<?  other  boya  had 
gnliallj  dift|*<>r«>^,  the  cobbler  ro- 
lits  pipp^  and  became  by  dogreea 
M  •nrUl  '<  in  him  to  be, 

lljii       ^  re  a  great  trial  and 

fifplcxity  to  him.  Life  itself  waa  a 
pKBt  trial  mxid  perplexity.  Some- 
loWt  bo  eooklii't  make  both  ends 
—  iwr^r  bad»  —  expected  he 
•Itould*  Some  folka  could,  but 
Ib  dUii'i  mse  how  they  contrived  it. 
If  it  iir»jiti't  for  Iklarjie,  he  should 
|ii*  ft  np^  !klarj»«'*8  mother  was  his 
inl  wife.  After  she  tiled,  life  had 
mm»  luutL  Ho  didn't  expect  it 
■imll  ervr  groir  easier  again*  It 
hMl  liml  o'  crushod  him.  He  didn't 
hmk  to  erer  fi^e  aj;;ain  till  he  and 
Mafjir\  mother  rose  anle  by  uide." 

lie  cea«ed  when  Marjorio  entered 
flki  ttmaied  ber  seatf  —  but  not  her 
ka€f*Matk*  Sh»  brought  a  great 
mO  of  palclio«,  mtid  a  garment  sadly 
«t  ai  cKlKivai  tliat  tlie  must  make 
w%^f  fit  nrear ftgalnst  »ch*x)Mime. 

r,  toueliing  ilie  little  roll 

worky  ndnked  lier  what  its 

of  eyer  reach  mg  a  state 

Aglktnjtt  iiuch  midtifari- 

f^tfirffnptiiHii,     **0h!  it  won't  cio 

;.    of  ihat,^ — except  at  odd 

iwmj«:nt«,  and  tltlcli  by  fttitclu    These 

lm«  Id  b«  dociip,  -^  that  munt  wait !  ^' 

•With  ihm  ttan  and  tbo  sunrise  ?  " 

ICifjor^   ludled    oi  she  fitted   a 

fsbeli  in  ittstly.    8h<i  did  not  tell  him 

\f  otbef  things  bod  to  wait 


beside.  She  had  no  need;  he  had 
already  mastered  the  language  in 
which  her  life  was  written. 

"The  comfort  is,"  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  but  earnest  connotion* 
"  that,  one  by  one,  things  are  finished, 

—  somehow,  —  and  done  with.  We 
grow  away  from  so  much  !^' 

And  ]iIarjorie  felt  comforted  by  the 
word»,  and  perhaps  even  more  by 
the  uvmpatliy  and  strength  of  the 
tones  that  uttered  them. 

So  the  lodger  entered  upon  his  self- 
elected  sponsorial  career. 

When  he  bade  her  good-nighty  he 
added  smilingly,  **  I  am  sorry  to  lind 
your  time  so  filled  1  I  had  another, 
a  greater  favor  to  ask  at  your  hands ; 
but  it,  too,  *  must  wait '  I  ** 

IL 
The  days  went  on  as  days  do  go ; 
and  quiet  happenings  began  to  weave 
themselves  in  tiny,  sober-hued  pat^ 
terns  into  the  web  of  destiny.  Mar- 
jorie  found  that  even  a  pin  is  not 
always  to  be  despised ;  for  the  want 
of  one  was  the  beginning  of  an  ac- 
quaintance that  slowly  and  quietly 
ripened  into  fnend.'^hip  as  the  sum- 
mer days  lengtliened  and  wore  away. 
In  their  twilights,  leaning  from  her 
attic,  and  looking  at  the  stars  that 
could  always  wait  for  her,  Marjorie 
sometimes  dreamed  aloud,  and  waited 
expectant  for  the  reply,  as  for  un- 
failing balm  of  comfort  and  counsel 
And  the  words  her  friend  uttered  — 
not  always  with  intent  to  help  or 
heal,  l>ut  always  out  of  a  right  spirit 

—  fell  on  fertile  ground,  and  bore 
good  fruit,  —  fruit  not  alluring  to  the 
eye  and  luscious  to  the  lipH,  like  nec- 
tarines, but  wholesome  and  useful,  like 
wheat.  He  never  sermonized ;  a  text 
simi>r»fied  was  enough  for  preacher 
and  audience.  From  the  hour  ho  had 
paid,  *^  Live  ati/*  the  way  had  suddenly 
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ML   ninticniiury  Iiwr.  *  Jiir   leari  "ans 

lis  iuiuir^  Junstt  'jM^amii  •nitMnhiV. 
j»  A  aueHMUUTT  ienr  -"  in.  puzatue*^  a 

JuL  -IL  '^**<*  t-:M»'*Ty*^"'*  '***  JUeiU.  3L  xsl— 
iWeC    aI    idinii     if  JLdT  TatTUft   '■m!r*n*|m^ 

'in*.  33jt  -viiiiEH  iir-i  nriamtHl  x  jei-  3* 
IiTiitL  zhiic  !'jiii!ii£niftL  "Uk.  llCur(id£ 
^jnziiiL  ii:^    Tit*a,Tin:r    jv^tr  oisr  vnck 

iur"'iiaTi:"TcSb. 

jT^  AS  hjiwlriia  vV'uld  mske  them; 
and.  do  vl.4:  siie  would,  she  w^ts  lir- 

Mai^v^ne  haul  some  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse for  her  iaoonsisteaoies  of  mood ; 
for  then?  had  iairaded  itself  into  her 
quiet  and  for  the  most  pAit  contented 
dars«  an  event  that  she  scorned, 
even  while  it  humbled  her,  as  purely 
an  accident  of  her  station. 

Marjorie  had  a  lover. 

Only  that  she  was  the  cobbler's 
daughter,  —  the  sister  of  Billy,  Gil, 
Ji^,  Sammy,  and  Jem,  —  she  well 
knew  that  the  young  man  in  the  fish- 
market  would  never  have  ventured  to 
reganl  her  in  that  familiar  light.  He 
was  a  very  "  likely  youth,"  the  Jidus 
Achates  of  Billy,  and  the  aspiring 


of  Bay 

T^sicww  a  Rsah  ofali  lier  €i 

Mjc^uck  ii&i  de^kke  them,  for  a  Hi 
-v^iLe.  in.  ?&e  bcccaneM  of  her  ipid 

Fir  «}v«r  &  j«ar  Peters  hiMl  regok 
Ij  raed  4a  a  ikeA  mpioii  when  M 
aiiira^.CT  cao*  forTishing  his  tm 
soeniLn^  exsra  time  in  deowating  ^ 
anxnzes  vish  qatit  an  artistic  4 
zuu^mmis  of  icddcst  lobsters^  pe«i| 
<9C  icsidiii  &ih.  and  Uaest  eels,  in  Old 
CEWcin^  &i«A{Hi;  and  invaiiably  ^ 
prMtSLiiKi  she  gayest  ai  nosegqj 
wibiJi  Bit  pes  into  her  basket  akd 
wizzt  La-panchaje. 

Hit  v;»  hanestlr  in  love  with  hi 
SQC^  z«ii  imw  hcT  daik,  bright  ey^ 
ttr  XLSint,  dainty  ways,  and  all  h^ 
ast^aftiTe  pcettineai  and  grace;  hi 
df  ihe  hean  and  spirit,  that  were  i 
the  nagiance  to  this  lovely  blossom 
he  knew  and  cared  nothing.  | 

So  his  £dling  in  love  with  her  m 
cime  pnesomption;  and  Marjorie  il 
CK-tly  resented  it. 

Pereis's  wooing  was  a  slow,  sal 
piociess^  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him 
because  Peters  was  troubled  with  m 
doubts  as  to  the  result,  and  he  coal 
well  affoid  to  wait.  Of  Sund^ 
nights  it  was  his  custom  to  drop  n 
at  the  cobbler  s,  where  he  content 
edly  sat  and  stared  at  Marjorie  & 
two  or  three  hours  together.  It  gaf 
him  no  anxiety-moments  that  sh 
was  barely  civil  to  him,  and  persist 
ently  treated  him  as  ''only  Billy* 
company.''  It  would  be  difiereD 
when  once  he  had  declared  his  inteo 
tions,  and  matters  were  all  settlet 
between  them. 

But  from  the  first,  without  quiti 
knowing  why,  Peters  had  regards! 
the  lodger,  with  suspicion  and  dislike 

All  the  summer-time,  while  th 
lodger,  in  devotion   to  his  ait^  hai 
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lie  days  in  field  and  wood,  — 
\  home  in  the  edge  of  the 
it,  with  always  some  cluster 
;rant  wild  violets  or  lilies  min- 
ith  purple,  plumy  grasses,  odor- 
rich  meadows,  in  his  hand  for 
ie,  —  his  unspoken  request  had 
Marjorie  sometimes  won- 
if  it  had  heen  so  slight  a 
that  he  had  forgotten  it  And 
rening,  late  in  the  autumn, 
le  returned  from  his  last  coun- 
nble,  and,  pausing  beside  her, 
'  laid  on  the  ledge  of  the  now 
window  a  cluster  of  the  latest 
ossoms,  feathery  golden-rod, 
[ichaelmas  daisies,  and  a  spray 
)dbine  whose  vivid  green  was 
^   with  crimson  stains,  Uar- 

took     courage,     and     spoke. 

he  listened  to  her  hesitating 
,  he  read  ^d  interpreted  the 
Iness  in  her  eyes.  Then,  with 
leasant  smile  rippling  like  sun- 
over 'his  face,  he  made  her 
;tand  that  he  had  by  no  means 
:ea  this  great  favor;  indeed,  he 
•en  meaning  to  speak  about  it 
father  very  soon,  and  so,  armed 
^rr»j»er  authority,  to  lay  his  re- 

bcfore  her.  It  was  a  great 
to  ask ;  but  if  she  could  grant 

would  help  him  to  that  success 
ime  dear  to  an  artist's  heart, 
ensable  to  his  ambition.  A 
,  who  was  also  a  patron,  had 
him  an  onler  for  two  pictures, 
he    had    been  his    inspiration; 

^he  fjive  him  daily  half-hour 
^?  Could  she,  with  all  the 
calls  upon  her  time  ? 
rjorie  gladly  promised,  seeing  in 
y  a  Ixtter  expression  of  grati- 
han  the  empty  form  of  words ; 
ier  father  assented,  because  to 
be  matter  was  unfolded  with  all 
■iiness  details,  and  he  perceived 
k  golden  opportunity,  not  to  be 


lost.  So  the  winter  days  brought  to 
Marjorie  pleasant  half-hours  full  of 
instruction,  as  the  artist  painted  and 
talked ;  and  she,  resting  in  that  sun- 
flooded  attic  studio,  gleaned  strength 
and  light  from  many  an  unsuspected 
source,  wherewith  to  brighten  the 
dull  hours  of  patient  work  in  the 
dark  kitchen  or  the  gloomy  rooms 
below. 

But  this,  which  was  her  "daily 
bread,"  which  kept  her  thoughts  up- 
lifted, her  sold  serene  and  glad,  until 
it  mattered  little  what  coarse  work 
her  hands  found  to  do,  —  all  this  was 
most  distasteful  to  the  young  fish- 
monger ;  and,  out  of  a  dull  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  inferiority,  all  his 
angpy  passions  rose  against  the 
lodger,  at  whom  he  scoffed,  as  a 
"  snob,"  a  "  snip,"  and  a  "  spoon,"  in 
Marjorie's  presence.  Sneers  having 
no  perceptible  effect  in  breaking  up 
the  friendly  relations  the  lodger  had 
established  with  his  landlord's  family, 
Peters  grew  sullen,  morose,  jealous. 
He  became  a  most  unpleasant  guest, 
sitting  silent  in  his  comer,  glowering 
at  Marjorie  and  his  foe,  and  moodily 
brooding  over  his  wrongs. 

Had  it  been  possible,  Marjorie 
would  have  withdrawn  with  her 
work;  but,  in  that  winter  weather, 
she  must  needs  keep  her  seat  by  the 
fire,  lest  her  numbed  fingers  should 
refuse  their  task.  A  fire  elsewhere 
was  a  luxury  not  to  be  thought  of. 
At  last,  Peters  made  up  his  mind. 
He  waylaid  the  lodger,  plucked  him 
by  the  sleeve,  and  scowled  at  him  in 
a  black  and  melo-dramatic  manner. 

"  Look  here  ! "  quoth  he.  "  Tain't 
fair  play,  —  cutting  in  so,  and  doing  a 
fellow  like  you  are  a-doing  me !  Now, 
w  it  ?  I  don't  like  it !  I  don't  con- 
sider it  the  conduct  of  gentleman  to 
gentleman !  You  just  let  me  have 
my  chance,  —  I    spoke    first!  —  and 
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take  tumSy  fair  and  square!  Gomei 
that's  honorable,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"Whatever  is  honorable,  that  you 
may  be  sure  I  mean  to  do,  and  no 
other,"  the  lodger  answered. 

"Well,  then,  just  you  keep  mum, 
and  don't  figger  round  quite  so  much. 
It's  all  right  I" 

When  the  lodger  went  below,  that 
evening,  he  found  Marjorie  looking 
flushed  and  vexed. 

"  A  new  trouble  ?  "  he  asked. 

"New?  dear  me!  no.  It  is  only 
the  old  trouble,  or  a  piece  of  it ;  just 
enough  to  remind  me  who  and 
what  I  am,  and  to  keep  me  down ! " 
She  spoke  with  a  tinge  of  the  old 
bitterness,  and  sewed  with  such 
energy  as  to  snap  her  thread.  Then, 
half  ashamed,  she  glanced  up,  and 
met  the  question  in  his  kind  eyes. 
"  I  suppose  I  am  very  foolish ;  but  — 
I  have  had  a  valentine.  Never  mind 
from  whom !  only,  just  look  at  it ! " 

This  in  the  most  pathetic  tone,  as, 
half  laughing,  half  crying,  she  placed 
an  envelope  in  his  hand.  It  contained, 
fastened  to  a  jeweller's  card,  a  showy 
brooch  and  ear-rings;  evidently  the 
largest  and  gaudiest  set  to  be  found 
in  a  dollar-store. 

"You   don*t   seem  very  grateful/' 


faltered ;  and  he  was  sure  that  a  sud* 
den  rush  of  tears  glistened  on  hei 
lashes.  It  was  a  little  puzzling  to 
decide  how  a  fairy  godmother  oughl 
next  to  proceed.  Of  course,  her  duty 
was  plain  enough.  The  bitter  draught 
must  be  turned  to  sweet  and  whole- 
some uses.  As  he  stood  in  silence, 
leaning  against  the  window  where  she 
sat,  thinking  with  regret  of  these  in- 
cessant little  gad-fly  troubles  that 
buzzed  about  and  vexed  her  whom 
he  seemed  so  powerless  to  protect,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  believing  that 
ancient  fairy  godmothers  with  wands 
had  decided  advantages  over  modem 
ones  without,  when  his  eyes  fell  some- 
what absently  upon  the  green  mig- 
nonette boxes  outside,  that  would  soon 
claim  her  care.  They  were  eyes  that 
had  found  many  a  lesson  in  leaves, 
many  a  sermon  ia.  stones ;  and  thej 
found  a  text  there,  among  the  dry, 
dead  stalks,  and  brightened  and  grew 
tender  with  the  thought,  as  Marjorie^ 
ashamed  of  her  petulance,  and  anx- 
ious at  his  long  silence,  looked  peni- 
tently up,  and  met  them.  Her  whole 
surprised,  questioning  face  betrayed 
her  wonderment ;  but  he  did  not  teD 
her,  —  not  then. 

The  next  evening  he  came  in  at  his 
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kmm  iMpoTy  and  dbpUyed  a  common 
Mrdien  rase.  The  boys,  carious  to 
m  what  he  had  broaght,  crowded 
BMad  the  tabley  wide-eyed  and  in- 
fontire. 

"  Lend  me  the  trowel,  please.'^ 

llarjoriey  flushing  and  laughing, 
koQght  him  an  old  broken-handled 
itwlfock. 

"  There's  the  apology  for  one :  I  use 
it  to  cultivate  my  window-garden. 
Win  it  serve  ?'* 

-Perfectly.'* 

The  lodger  proceeded  to  open  a 
paper  bag  full  of  a  yellow-gray 
;  and,  while  the  boys  cried  out 
at  its  villanous  odor,  reviling  it  as 
''aiity  stuflf^"  he  diligently  mixed  a 
quantity  with  the  earth  in  his 


''Last  of  all,  the  wonder  itself!" 
he  said,  when  these  preparations  were 
eonpltfted ;  and  drew  from  his  coat- 
pocket   a   bit  of  paper,  which,  once 
onfol  leil.  r.*veale<l  a  sight  that  sent 
the  boys   into  fits  of  laughter,  even 
Maijorie  joining  the  chorus  faintly. 
"Oil,  oil!    What   a  present   Marjie's 
Prt!      Ain't  that   a  jolly   valentine, 
tlvHizh  ?     (five  us  a  slice  !     No,  let's 
W**  an  Iri«.h  stow  of  it !  "  and  so  on. 
Tli*^n  little  Jem,  who  had  crowded 
in  under  the  Icxlger's  ell>ow,  and  rc- 
pvi»-i    it    with    great,    serious  eyes, 
■UthI  arnind   upon  the  group,  and, 
fcnt  polling    it   cautiously   with   his 
finper,  eniv<d y  announced,  — 
*•  Why.  it's  an  onion  !  " 
*^An'»nion  is  a  very  useful  vege- 
U'r-X  J^mmy,  "  was  the  only  word 
thf  !»Kl:r<T  -ifH»ke  in  its  defence. 

AfT«»r  drawing  from  Maijorie  the 
HiKt:int  ronf«»Hsir,n  that  she  could 
fc'ar^^Iy  inri^iiie  any  thing  less  in- 
t#r^-Mntr  or  ph'.-isant  to  look  at,  the 
Wjvr  Kiid  that  the  best  way  to  dis- 
po«^  of  it  was  to  bury  it  away  out  of 
tight  in   the   earth;   which  he    did. 


Then  he  said  pleasantly  and  patiently, 
that,  poor  and  mean  as  his  gift  had 
been,  he  hoped  she  would  keep  it  and 
tend  it,  for  the  sake  of  their  friendship. 

Again  Marjorie  wondered  "  if  there 
lived  another  girl  to  whom  such  poor, 
stupid  things  happened." 

It  was  doomed  to  be  a  luckless  gift. 
She  was  made  angry  almost  beyond 
self-control,  when,  on  the  following 
Sunday  evening,  Billy's  friend  asked 
her,  with  a  malicious  smile,  how  her 
onion-patch  came  on 

Billy  had  told ! 

The  scorn  of  Peters,  who  was  not 
gifted  with  the  fine  perception  to 
know  when  a  jest  had  ser\'ed  its  uses, 
and  his  magnificent  offers  to  set  up 
for  himself  in  the  green-grocer  line, 
and  make  her  fortune  for  her  by 
giving  her  a  contract  to  supply  the 
market  with  onions,  aroused  Marjorie's 
liveliest  indignation.  The  man  she 
cared  nothing  for ;  but  she  could  not 
brook  the  insolent  presumption  of  his 
criticism.  Still  she  saw  at  once  that 
her  care  of  the  gift  annoyed  Peters; 
so  she  cared  for  it  most  faithfully, 
moving  the  rude  earthen  jar  from 
hour  to  hour,  that  every  pale  ray  of 
spring  sunshine  might  warm  and  woo 
it  into  life ;  until,  as  a  reward  to  her 
pains,  its  green,  needle-like  leaves 
pierced  the  earth. 

It  is  true  that  their  appearance 
sorely  disappointed  her.  She  had 
secretly  cherished  a  hope  that  an  hour 
of  triumph  was  in  store  for  her; 
that  it  might  really  turn  out  some- 
thing other  than  the  "  useful  vegeta- 
ble "  about  which  she  had  silently 
endurcMl  so  many  pointless  jests. 
And,  as  the  leaves  grew,  she  was 
tnily  relieved  and  glad,  when  the 
lo<lger,  one  day,  proposed  removing  it 
to  his  window,  where  it  would  have 
the  morning  sunshine. 

Once     out     of     the     fishmonger's 
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sight,  she  hoped  it  would  be  also  out 
of  his  mind.  But  it  was  not  It 
was  so  fertile  a  topic,  the  staple  of 
his  conversation  still  consisted  in  allu- 
sions to  Marjorie's  agricultural  pro- 
clivities. But  warmer  days  had 
come  with  the  balmy  airs  of  spring, 
and  it  was  possible  for  her  to  retreat 
in  happy  exile  once  more. 

The  sittings  came  to  an  end. 

Then,  through  her  father's  hands, 
Marjorio  was  surprised  to  find  her- 
self the  possessor  of  a  to  her  almost 
incredible  sum  of  money.  And  she 
dared  not  feel  regret,  because 
through  that  money  so  many  longed- 
for  things  were  made  possible.  Gil 
could  now  be  provided  with  a  well- 
supplied  kit,  and  set  sail  to  study 
practically  his  darling  science  of 
navigation;  Sammy  and  Jem  ca- 
pered off  to  a  country  farm,  where,  for 
a  trifle  of  board,  they  would  be  wel- 
come for  the  summer;  Billy  and 
Joe  were  also  provided  with  the 
necessary  beginnings  of  their  modest 
ambitions ;  while  the  father  was  re- 
lieved of  a  burden  under  which  he 
had  been  slowly  breaking  down. 

All  this  while,  Marjorie's  curiosity 
had  never  been  gratified  with  a 
glimpse  of  either  picture.     "  Not  yet, 


^'  Miss  Marjie/^  he  began,  with  t 
whine  meant  to  be  touchingly  ex- 
pressive of  ill-usage  and  long•«ufife^ 
ing,  ''you  don't  seem  to  value  mj 
valentine ;  least-ways  I  don't  never 
see  you  wear  them  brooch  and  ear- 
rings." 

''  I  never  do,"  she  answered  quietly. 

''May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask 
why?" 

"You  have  asked,  at  all  events; 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  answer.  I 
never  wear  such  showy  omamentB, 
and  I  never  accept  such  gifts  from  — - 
young  men ! " 

"  Why,  —  but  you  did  accept 
them ! "  and  Peters  paused  in  the 
act  of  sharpening  his  fish-knife,  to 
observe  the  effect  of  his  clinching 
logic. 

"I  do  not,"  she  answered  firmly, 
yet  quite  civilly.  "  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  learn  who  sent  them,  so  that  I 
might  return  them  to  their  owner." 

"What!  you  don't  mean  to  give 
'em  back  ?  By  jolly  I  if  that  ain't  a 
prim  notion  I  Why,  I  know  lots  of 
girls  that  woidd  jump  at  'em  this 
minute ! " 

"  Then  it  was  a  mistake,  sending 
them  to  me,  that  can  be  easily  re- 
paired.    I  could  never  keep  such  a 
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WlMRfipoiL  he    tossed    a 
d  onioG  into  her  baaket^ 

tuideiifrtood  the  whole  sig- 
\  of  ihm  insult^  and  her 
If  beait  beat  fast  and  hard. 
MSB  Am  ooimted  out  her 
feplaood  the  vegetable  and 
M^j  oa  the  marble  shkb| 
tk  gentle  dignltyi  went  her 

i»d  at  the  rejected  flowers, 
qm^ended  the  vamtj  of  his 
and.  Mm  if  thoee  innocent 
wers  to  blftme,  he  savagely 
into  the  gutter.  His  an- 
veiieTed,  he  administered 
woiioded  vanity  by  gaz- 
ly  ^  a  long  time  at  the 
of  fiiih  before  him,  and 
thAt  there  was  as  good 
aes  as  was   ever  hauled 

0^  that  Sarah  Megg8, 

apprentice^  succeeded 

f^  and  to  hid  alTectionii ; 

^all  went  weU  with  Peters^ 

L  tade  better  than  in  ro- 

L  Marjorie  remembered  that 
ated,     freshly-bright     May 
when  her  cheeks  darned  so 
the  shame  of  that  encoun- 
borne  from  the  market, 
at  her  attic-window,  to 
[  of  her  heart,  and  t^ 
Dpses  of  the  blossom- 
in  the    neighboring 
>  billowy,  white  branches 
the  light  breeze,  shaking 
p  and  scattering  drifts  of 
r!     The  beauty  and  pu- 
i  morning  seemed  like  a 

the  attic  studio  stood 

beaid  the  badger  speak 

81ie  passed  along  the  hall, 

nit,  all  tiBce  of  her  late  anger 

a&d,  pausing  in  the  door- 


wayi  asked,  '^Is  patience  going  to 
have  its  perfect  work  at  last  ?  ** 

^'That  b  the  question/'  said  the 
artist;  and  there  was  a  suppressed 
anxiety  m  his  tone.  A  t  any  other  time 
Marjorie  would  have  noticed  it ;  but  at 
that  moment  w^as  wafted  to  her  a 
breath  of  such  rare  fragrance,  she 
could  only  exclaim  in  delight,  — 

'^  Oh,  how  sweet !  how  delicious  ! 
What  in  it  ?  Hare  you  a  magic  wand, 
or  an  Ariel  who  brings  you  special 
gales  from  the  Spice  Inlands  ?  '^ 

"I  am  no  enchanter T'  said  the 
lodger  gravely, 

**  tSometimes  I  think  you  are  ! "  Mar- 
jorie answered  softly.  Then,  hang- 
ing her  crimsoning  face  like  a  bright 
rose  heavy  with  its  own  sweetness, 
she  continued  in  a  voice  full  of  trem- 
idous  hurry,  "Where  does  it  come 
from  ?  what  is  it  that  fills  the  rtx>m 
with  this  divine  perfume  ?  " 

For  answer,  the  lodger  pointed  to 
the  \irindow,  where,  when  slie  liad  last 
seen  Iris  luckless  gift,  the  green  leaves, 
parting  from  their  close  embrace,  dis- 
closed a  cluster  of  sheathed  budi^  curl- 
ing together  and  crowding  up  to  the 
light.  There,  in  the  rude  pot  of  com- 
mon clay,  its  i-oots  feeding  on  the 
noisome  earth,  the  despised  bulli,  frt>m 
among  its  coarse,  ungraceful  leaves, 
sent  up  one  stalk,  straight  and  fair, 
laden  with  waxen,  pinky,  curling  Wlls, 
that  ]x>ured  forth  such  rich  and  lavish 
odors  1 

'*It  could  not  have  unfolded  more 
perfect  petals,  nor  yiebled  sweeter  per^ 
fame,  from  a  vase  of  Sevres,"  said  the 
lodger,  smiling  at  her  rapture. 

In  silence  she  bent  over  it.  Lower 
and  lower  drooped  her  head  ;  but  those 
watchful  eyes  saw  the  tear  slowly 
gather  on  her  lashes,  glisten,  tremble, 
and  fall,  to  lie  caught  in  the  topmost 
cup  of  the  blossoming  spire. 

•*I  see  it  all  now.     It  is  an  alle* 
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goiy^**  «he  said,  lifHng  her  bright  face. 
**  Firsit,  all  was  rude,  coarse  j  yet  the 
cunning  toots  c^uld  convert  all  to 
noble  uses,  and  the  spirit  so  fed  is 
perfect  beauty  and  perfect  sweetness. 
It  is  just  your  one  old,  priceless  ser- 
mon —  with  new  illustrations  I " 

Then,  with  sudden  grace,  she  went 
swiftly  towards  him,  extending  both 
her  hands  in  a  gesture  full  of  grati- 
tude. 

*'  How  you  hare  helped  me  to  live ! " 
she  said. 

**  I  wish  that  I  might  help  you  al- 
ways, through  your  life  and  mine  !  ^* 
he  answered,  looking,  with  eyes  that 
were  grave  and  anxious,  into  her  op- 
lifted  face.  She  saw  it,  half  com- 
prehended it;  and  a  rapturous  fright 
seized  her. 

*^ May  I  look  at  the  pictures  now?  " 
she  asked  in  tones  so  calm  and  steady, 
he  would  never  have  guessed  bow  she 
trembled  for  an  instant,  as  he  sat 
down  before  his  easel,  and  reruoved 
the  cloth  that  veiled  his  work. 

The  first  picture  was  a  kitchen 
scene,  where  a  Cinderella,  with  her 
own  wiijtfLd  eyes,  her  own  impatient 
curl  of  half-sad,  half-scomful  lips,  sur* 
veyed  the  pots  and  kettles  with  listless 
disdain,  unconscious  of  the  slirewil, 
smiling,  little  fairy  godmother  visible 
in  the  sliadow  of  the  half-open  door. 
After  the  first  swift  glance,  Marjorie 
laughingly  exulted  in  the  picture. 
"But  I  ought  to  have  it  myself! 
Wliat  business  has  any  one  else  with 
a  whole  page  out  of  my  life,  painted 
so  plainly  that  words  could  not  make 
it  plainer  ?  So  common,  bo  coarse  I 
My  old  complaint  on  the  very  pout  of 
her  lips  !  And  so  dull  and  drudging, 
all  among  the  cinders, —quite  un- 
conscious of  the  fairy  at  the  door! 
0  foolish,  stupid  Marjorie !  " . . . 

After  a  little  silence,  the  artist  re- 
maved  the  canvas,  and  lifted  another 


to  its  place.  The  kitchen  still ; 
without  the  door,  the  mice  and  1 
transformed  into  spruce,  Uverii 
tendanta ;  within,  Cinderella,  beaa 
and  glowing  in  her  ball  attire,  i 
ing  with  a  half-smile  the  little 
who,  regardless  of  the  great  piL 
at  her  feet,  had  taken  horn  a  hei 
vegetables  a  much-reviled  bulb,  w 
at  the  touch  of  her  wand,  had 
into  exquisite  blossoms  for  her 
daughters  bouquet,  —  the  artist, 
ing  a  fancy  of  his  own  to  indl 
taking  in  this  matter  a  slight  lU 
with  the  original. 

Marjorie,  as  she  gathered  ii^ 
whole  meaning  of  the  pid 
dropped  her  hand  lightly  on 
shoulder,  and  exclaimed  under 
breath,  — 

"  Ah  !  I  see  it  all,  now,  — ^  the  w 
heart  of    the  story!     My  fairy 
mother !  '* 

Turning  quickly,  he  took  botli 
hands,  and,  kissing  them,  anfliK 
her,  — 

'*  My  princess." 


So  Marjorie  burgeoned  into 
beautiful  blossom-time;  and  i 
again  did  life  seem  hard  vad  o 
and  bare. 

*  The   potent  wand    never  losi 
magic,  as  so  many  wand^  have 
through  careless  disuse.     The  fai; 
love  that  enfolded  her  as  in  a 
mantle,  that  ha*l  taught  her  hoi 
live,  and  helped  her  in  the  roughJ 
toilsome  places,  made  all  the  wj 
ness  to  blossom  for  her  like  the 
and  made  of  all  the  thorny  wa 
sacred     memory.       Til  e  nee  forth 
gray  of  the  soberest  dawn  that  b 
above  her  was  flushed  with  soft 
tints,   like   the  hue    of    tho(se 
faded  flowers ;  and  over  the  dres 
day  that  ever  closed  in   gloom  i 
her,   stole   a  phantom   svree' 
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B  long  dead,  minf^g  widi  mies.    They  lived  in  m  plain  little 

ic   of  a  Toioe,   tender  and  home,  in  a  dull  litUe  street;  and  to 

at    never   forgot    to    speak  yon,  who  never  knew  the  legend  of 

GooQid  WQids  in  the  old  fond  bulb   and  blossom,  the  parity  and 

sweetness  of  their  quiet  life,  the  love 

be  artist  and  his  wife  were  that  made  it  sacred,  and  the  aspirar- 

[  life  was  a  dafly  struggle^ —  tions    that    glorified  it,  I  dare  say 

of  bread-getting;  for  her,  of  Harjorie's     existence     would     have 

small  oontrivings  and  eoono-  seemed  commonplace  to  the  end. 


THE  FOBTBATT. 

BT  SARAH  HXLBf  WHmiAN. 

Slowlt  I  raised  the  purple  folds  concealing 
That  foce,  magnetic  as  the  morning's  beam ; 

While  slumbering  memory  thrilled  at  its  revealing^ 
Like  Memnon  wakening  from  his  marble  dream. 

Again  I  saw  the  brow's  translucent  pallor, 
The  dark  hair  floating  o'er  it  like  a  plume ; 

The  sweet,  imperious  mouth,  whose  haughty  valor 
Defied  all  portents  of  impending  doom. 

Eyes  planet  calm,  with  something  in  their  vision 
That  seemed  not  of  earth's  mortal  mixture  bom,  - 

Strange  mythic  faiths  and  fantasies  Elysion, 
And  far,  sweet  dreams  of  '^  fairy  lands  forlorn ; " 

Unfathomable  eyes,  that  held  the  sorrow 
Of  vanished  ages  in  their  shadowy  deeps, 

Lit  by  that  prescience  of  a  heavenly  morrow 
Which  in  high  hearts  the  immortal  spirit  keeps. 

Oft  has  that  pale,  poetic  presence  haunted 
My  lonely  musings  at  the  twilight  hour, 

Transforming  the  dull  earth-life  it  enchanted, 
With  marvel  and  with  mystery  and  with  power. 

Oft  have  I  heard  the  sullen  sea-wind  moaning 
Its  dirge-like  requiems  on  the  lonely  shore, 

Or  listened  to  the  autumn  woods  intoning 
The  wild,  sweet  legend  of  the  lost  Lenore. 
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Oft  in  some  ashen  evening  of  October 

Have  stood  entranced  beside  a  mouldering  tomb. 

Hard  by  that  visionary  Lake  of  Auber 

Where  sleeps  the  shrouded  form  of  IJlalume. 

Oft  in  chill,  star-lit  nights  have  heard  the  chiming 
Of  far-oif,  mellow  bells  on  the  keen  air. 

And  felt  their  molten-golden  music  timing. 
To  the  heart's  pulses  answering  unaware. 

Sweet,  mournful  eyes,  long  closed  upon  earth's  Bonow, 
Sleep  restfully  after  life's  fevered  dream  I 

Sleep,  wayward  heart !  till  on  some  cool,  bright  morrow, 
Thy  soul,  refreshed,  shall  bathe  in  morning's  beam. 

Though  cloud  and  shadow  rest  upon  thy  story, 
And  rude  hands  lift  the  drapery  of  thy  pall, 

Time,  as  a  birthright,  shall  restore  thy  glory, 
And  Heaven  rekindle  all  the  stars  that  falL 


a:meric.in  BISHOPS  and  papal  infallibility. 


BY  J.  B.  TORBICELLI. 


It  is  one  of  our  people's  notions, 
that  tho  Catholic  Church  in  this 
country  must  necessarily  feel  tho 
influence  of  thoir  fn^e  iiistitutioaa,  and 


correspondents     of    Catholic    papenl 
wrote    that    the    American    bisho 
hod  attracted  a  great  deal  of  alti 
tion  in  Home ;  that  they  enjoyed 
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faith,  may  not  be  proposed  to  the 
Vatican  Council."  The  reasons 
stated  for  their  supplication  are  three, 
which,  by  the  petitioners,  are  deemed 
to  be  sufficient.  No  mention  is  made 
of  any  objection  to  the  doctrine  itself 
on  their  part ;  they  do  not  doubt  its 
veracity,  but  about  this  being  the 
occasion  for  its  proclamation.  ''  The 
discussion  in  question,"  they  say, 
"will  evidently  show  a  want  of 
union,  and  especially  unanimity, 
among  the  bishops."  That  there 
should  be  no  union  and  unanimity  in 
the  assembly  is  very  natural ;  it  can- 
not be  prevented;  but  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  such  a 
fact  should  not  be  allowed  to  trans- 
pire. As  a  second  reason,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  given  in  which  the 
petitioning  bishops  are  placed.  In 
countries  where  "heresies  not  only 
exist  with  impunity,  but  are  domi- 
nant," it  is  feared  that  the  definition 
of  papal  infallibility,  instead  of 
attracting,  would  alienate  those  whom 
it  is  sought  by  all  Christian  means  to 
lead  to  the  true  fold  of  Christ 
Whether  it  be  worthy  of  teachers 
of  religion  to  abstain  from  proclaim- 
ing an  important  truth  for  fear  of 
interfering   with   prose Jytbm,  m   an- 


"  which  may  interfere  with  and  pft- 
vent  the  work  of*  our  ministry,  aal 
cause  the  fruits  of  this  Council  to  h| 
lost  to  those  who  are  not  members  dT 
the  holy  Catholic  Church." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  three  dodh 
ments  we  have  examined  that  autbce* 
izes  the  statement  that  the  AmerictE 
bishops  are  opposed  to  the  docttiot 
of  papal  infallibility,  or  that  thfljr 
have  in  any  way,  from  the  beginni^( 
of  the  Council  to  the  present  daji 
done  or  said  any  thing  tending  to 
show  the  influence  of  American  in- 
stitutions on  their  minds.  The  im- 
pressions of  their  education  cannot 
be  obliterated  by  any  principle  con- 
trary to  those  which  constitute  for 
them  the  only  saving  truth.  As  long 
as  they  are  in  the  minority,  true  and " 
sincere  Catholics  will  not  say  or  do 
any  thing  against  our  institutions; 
but  as  soon  as  number  and  power  ii 
with  them,  they  will  try  to  substitute 
their  own  principles  and  institution! 
for  ours. 

The  Catholic  Church,  whatever  her 
ministers  in  this  country  may  say, 
can  never  assimilate  or  approve  the 
principles  that  lie  at  the  foundi^ 
tion  of  our  institutions.  They  aie 
all  di stint"  tly  condomrjcd  as  falaOjUiid 
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em  believe  that  the  ^pape  has  science    and    wonhip,    freedom    of 

respect  and  defeience  for  the  opinion  and  speech|  religions  toler- 

ss  they  cherish.     Oar  people  ance  and  equality  of   men,  and  all 

know  that  there  can  be  no  principles    akin  to  these,  are  falsey 

ing:    what  is  relig^onsly  or  blasphemons,  sabversive,  atheistical, 

fidae    and    destructive    in  and  diabolical,  they  mean  that  they 

must    necessarily  be    so  in  are  so  everywhere,    and  that  it  is 

^  all  archiepiscopid  assertions  their  bonnden  duty  to  uproot  them 

-orkl  notwithstanding.   When  wherever  they  are  found.     And  so 

e  Ninth  proclaims  from  his  they  will    and  must  do,  as  soon  as 

^    when    Ihe   Council  repeat  circumstances    and  the    indifference 

im,    that    liberty   of     con-  of  the  people  may  allow  it. 


THE  WOMAK  QUESTION. 

BT    D.    H.    ELA. 
FIRST  PHASE. 

Once  Adam  woke  from  dreamless  sleep 

Or  pleasant  dreams,  —  who  knows  ? — 
But  peaceful  sure,  or  light,  or  deep. 

For  angels  guarded  hb  repose ; 
And  quiet,  too ;  for  there  as  yet 

Existed  none  else  human ;  — 
A  quiet  brief;  for,  while  he  slept, 

His  rib  was  made  a  woman. 

He  woke  to  gaze  with  dazed  suiprise 

Upon  a  wondrous  vision,  — 
Himself;  but  'twas  himself  revised, 

And  bettered  by  revision. 
And  mixed  and  strange  the  surging  tide 

Of  feelings  that  came  o'er  him. 
With  sense  of  loss,  he  sure  had  gained 

The  beauteous  one  before  him ; 
'Twas  gain  in  loss ;  the  paradox 

His  sons  have  settled  never. 
He  found  himself  with  one  rib  less. 

Yet  more  a  man  than  ever. 
And  happier  he  than  all  his  sons 

Wlio  traffic  in  that  mart ; 
For,  for  what  he  purchased  with  a  rib, 

They  have  to  pay  a  hearts 


s 


£^:^  r Ir^aseois^  ti>  isipoLe  liim : 

I:  rj-vrhir-z  woold  aT&n  hzzn. 
If  L-^  rrfiiaefi.  azid  stAtd  ^ne. 

It  Ed«rn  were  no  izM>re ; 
Or  if  he  *te,  and  followed  her, 

His  Eden  life  were  o'er. 
Xot  long  delayed  he,  though  he  held 

The  fate  of  all  things  haman ; 
When  choice  *twixt  wife  and  Eden  stood. 

He  quickly  chose  the  woman. 
And  wasn't  he  right  ?  I  ask,  and  own 

The  paradox  consuming : 
'Twa«n*t  Paradise  until  she  came ; 

She  ruined  it  by  coming. 
Just  so  full  many  a  son  of  his 

lias  deemed  his  garden-patch 
Would  like  another  Eden  bloom 

With  her  beneath  his  thatch ; 
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And  many  a  one  whom  she  has  led 
From  Paradise,  not  thither. 

Has  saidy  ^Vho'd  live  without  a  wife  ? 
One  can  hat  just  live  with  her. 

But  ever  since  that  solid  sleep 

When  that  one  rih  went  out, 
Man's  had  a  certain  weakness  on 

That  vacant  side,  no  douht ; 
And  as  we  always  cling  the  most 

To  what  is  loved  and  lost. 
So  man  has  clung  to  that  old  rih, 

Begardless  of  the  cost. 
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Ix  the  animal  framework,  we  find 
^  three  kinds  of  levers.  The  lever 
■  JQst  as  much  a  mechanical  power 
in  the  body  as  out,  and  is  set  in 
ifr>rion  in  accordance  with  strict 
afc'rhankal  principles. 

TL«?  {jound  of  mixed  carbon  and 
k-irrt^rn,  denominated  food,  is  as 
tnlv  an  integer  of  force  consumed  in 
tirt"  furnace  of  the  body,  as  in  one 
ma^ir-  •..!*  stone  or  iron. 

Y»:ar5  ago,  before  the  animal 
&Mie-w«:»rk  hjid  been  examined, — 
Vrfore  the  complicated  system  of 
trer*  by  which  an  animal  effects 
3^-»non  was  understood,  — every  move- 
nieitt,  however  slight,  was  regarded 
i*  >:n.  tly  vital.  In  ancient  times, 
■b*^  livath  and  the  soul  were  thought 
ilt-ntii^al :  the  Greek  Wfji  and  Latin 
flj«''FR/j  signify  literally  either  the  soul 
or  b>-ath.  But  the  physiologist  of 
t'Hhy  *eer»  no  more  vis  vitce  in  the 
l*^h  than  in  those  bony  levers 
^^ich  f->rm  the  limbs,  that  may  be 
^  ofi^  one   after  another,   without 


materially  affecting  vitality.  And 
now,  since  those  mighty  impondera- 
ble agents,  light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity, are  recognized  as  imperishable 
physical  forces,  and  as  correlated,  if 
not  identical,  they  are  thought  at 
last  by  the  evolutionists  and  proto- 
plastists  to  be  equal  to  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  life.  The  great  Huxley 
would  repeat  the  boast  of  Archimedes : 
"  Give  me  matter  and  motion,  proto- 
plasm and  mechanical  force,  and  I 
will  repeat  the  phenomena  of  univer- 
sal life."  Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  in  a  vis  vitce  as  superior  to 
or  outside  of  the  domain  of  the 
physical  forces  ?  We  think  there  is  ; 
and  the  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  pre- 
sent a  few  considerations  which  seem 
to  establish  this.  The  ancient  faith 
in  the  supernatural  has  not  quite 
died  out  of  us  yet.  As  long  as 
physiologists  find  the  same  mystery, 
at  the  threshold  of  their  investiga- 
tions, which  our  forefathers  found, 
it  behooves  them  to  be  slow  in  reject- 
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ing  the  ancient    notion  of   a  vital 
force. 

It  is  as  true  to  us  as  to  our  fathers, 
that 
"  You  nor  I,  nor  nobody,  knows 

How  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  gjovn," 

Tlie  phenomena  of  life  aie  physical, 
—  can  be  seen,  traced,  understood, 
and  reasoned  upon.   But  what  is  life  ? 

Can  the  microscopic  germ  receive 
in  its  tender  structure  the  blow  or 
force  that  will  result  in  so  many 
physical  phenomena,  during  the  long 
life  of  the  individual  into  Tthich  it 
is  to  be  developed?  A  fraction  of 
the  physical  force  necessary  to  move 
a  single  muscle  would  decompose  or 
annihilate  the  vital  corpuscle  or 
molecule.  The  germinal  life-force  re- 
peats itself  indefinitely  by  reproduc- 
tion in  cell-growth ;  and  the  sum  of 
all  the  cell  life-forces  will  probably 
equal  that  of  the  life-force  in  the 
entire  animal,  no  matter  how  gigan- 
tic. Is  this  life-force  like  any  of  the 
physical  forces?  No:  its  operations 
are  very  different.  It  commences 
with  a  single  point,  and  attracts  to 
itself  from  surroimding  nature  the 
elements  and  forces  it  needs. 

It  aggregates  and  segregates  the 
forces,  just  ua  it  does  mutter.     Mat- 


integrity  of  the  organism  belonging 
to  it ;  and  it  often  exhibits  wondiooi 
vigor  at  the  very  instant  of  death. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  remedial 
agents,  in  their  physiological  effecti^ 
seem  to  indicate  a  decided  re-action 
upon  the  vital  principle.  This  is 
particularly  manifest  in  that  class  of 
agents  called  poisons. 

Suppose  we  place  upon  the  tongue 
of  a  child  a  fraction  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia;  it  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  whole  muscukr 
system  is  actuated  by  violent  and 
continued  spasms.  If  we  place  upon 
the  tongue  of  another  child  a  frao* 
tion  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  consisting 
chemicaUy  of  the  same  elements,  we 
find  the  very  opposite  effects  pro- 
duced. Instead  of  spasms,  there  is 
great  relaxation,  followed  by  stupoKi 
Are  the  tetanic  spasms  induced  bj 
strychnia  in  any  way  proportioned  to 
any  physical  force  wrapped  up  in 
that  little  white  powder?  The 
malaria,  which  no  chemist  has  yet 
been  able  to  analyze,  seema  directly 
resisted  by  the  vis  vitce ;  and,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  the  subtJe 
miasm,  we  know,  seriously  impaiis 
the  latter,  and  often  entirely  de^troja 
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sletp;  and  man  j  remarks* 
hare  be^n*  attributed  to 
exciting  and  depressing. 
odors  are  exhilaiating^  and 
directlj  depress.  Under  the 
of  stnmg  mental  impres- 
wfacels  of  life  have  been 
It  arrested.  No  one  claims 
ital  conditions  are  of  the 
ly  physical  force. 

U  proportioned,  prob* 
tile  number  of  ultimate  cells 
id  with  Hfe,  We  should  hence 
kat  it  is  weak  in  the  earliest 
if  life ;  but,  as  it  is  a  force  for 
fea  mechanical  equivalent  has 
■md,  it  ia  impossible  to  say 
|fj  wlfcen  it  ia  stiong^t  The 
crgviization,  upon  the  physi- 
Id  last  forever,  or,  at 
ijed  by  violence  ;  for 
y  is  supplied  with 
[gements  for  self-re- 
Henee  we  recognize  death 
ilicable^  ultimate  fact,  as 
as  life  itself,  being  simply 
e  of  life.  As  cold  and  dark- 
the  absemse  of  heat  and 
death  is  a  negative  quality, 
the  organism  is  given 
physical  forces;  and^  like 
they  enter  in  and  rend  the 
lie  which  life  has  engendered. 
ter  another,  the  chemical  and 
forces  possess  it^  mnm- 
manDbling  the  bones  and 
of  tbe  dead.  Light,  heat,  and 
ly,  by  tumsy  disintegrate  it, 
pery  life-pcodact  is  resolved  into 
element^  or  b  reduced  to 
^  leTcl  of  inorganic  matter. 
fbvce  tiikes  possession  of,  and 
Ibe  impoaderable  ph>^9ical 
>  make  them  tributar}-,  exactly 
the  mechanical  powers, — 
the  inclineii  plane,  or  the 
bony  framework,  or  the 
(tmties  in  the  fluids  of 


the  bod3%  In  most  mammals,  if  a  tube 
be  inserted  into  the  carotid  artery, 
the  blood,  sustained  by  the  contractile 
power  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  Does 
this  give  the  hydrostatic  measure  of 
the  vital  powers  ?  No :  it  only  shows 
the  immediate  mechanical  force  of 
the  heart  obeying  the  ordinary  vital 
stimulus,  and  is  no  more  a  vital 
measure  than  is  the  lifting  of  a 
weight  by  the  hand.  The  term  vis 
vitw  has,  in  the  progress  of  science, 
become  more  and  more  confined  or 
limited.  Formerly,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, it  was  applied  to  nearly  every 
function  exhibited  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  economy,  no  matter  how 
gross  and  mechanical.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  investigation,  it  has  been 
steadily  moved  back,  to  include  such 
phenooiena  only  as  are  peculiarly 
mysterious,  till,  at  last,  the  crude 
analogy-hunters  are  invading  its  last 
intrenehments,  affirming  that  life 
itself  is  but  the  result  of  the  action 
of  certain  physical  forces  operating 
upon  matter.  They  must,  however, 
first  demonstrate  the  production  of 
life  through  some  collocation  of  physi- 
cal forces,  before  the  science  of  phj^si- 
ology  can  be  reconstructed,  leaving 
out  life-force  as  the  prirnum  mobile 
in  the  organic  world.  If  we  give  up 
the  convenient  term  inherited  from 
the  philoisophy  of  the  past,  we  must, 
perforce,  claim  as  vital  every  function 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
which  responds  to  the  stimulus  of  life, 
thought,  or  will.  Let  us  for  the 
present,  then,  say  Ufe^  simply^  and  dis- 
connect it  from  the  idea  of  any  forces 
save  such  as  minister  thereto ;  for  all 
the  material  forces  seem  to  bo  at  its 
service. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  life,  —  un- 
conscious or  organic  life*  and  the  con- 
scious,   volitional     or   mental      The 
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former  presides  over  interior  growth 
and  conservation,  the  latter  is  ex- 
hibited iti  re-actions  upon  external 
things.  Life  we  hold  to  he  spiritual 
entity;  and  it  is  dual,  as  we  have 
seen,  unconscious  or  organic,  and  con- 
seiotia  or  volitionah  In  man,  the 
two  kinds  of  life  are  intimately 
hlended,  the  latter  being  in  great 
force.  Unconscious  or  organic  life 
becomes  more  and  more  emphasized 
as  we  descend  the  scale  of  being, 
until,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it 
excludes  the  other  altogether.  Un- 
cou^^eious  life  comes  first  in  the  order 
of  nature;  and  in  the  animal,  cell- 
ovular,  or  organic  life,  is  the  matrix 
oat  of  which  is  evolved  the  volitional 
life.  Nerves  are  not  a  necessity  of 
life-matiifeRtation,  any  more  than 
hi>nt'j<,  or  the  interior  osseous  frame- 
work *i,  are  necessary  to  locomotion. 
They  are  means,  only,  through  which 
Iif«  iH  iniwle  manifest.  Nothing  anal- 
fi^ou'*  to  nerve  can  be  found  in  the 
Vr'^t'tablr,  or  in  the  cell  or  germinal 
vrnirln  of  animal  Yifo,  The  evolu- 
tion i«tM  inMiHt  that  a  certain  collocation 
iif  iitrnetnreii  induces  life ;  whereas, 
H  "[mmiM  hii  naid,  life  evolves  endless 
I  iilliM'i4{li*nH  iif  utructures.  Life  is  the 
Uh(»«»iM*d  riiiMlifu'r.  It  causes  matter 
i^»  HMnnnifi  l)in  mo«t  f[j,nta«tic,  regular, 
IIUil  hiinntlfnl  forms.  There  Is  no 
I»f04if  tthi(  lifci  in  cmiHcJ  hy  the  re-ac- 
lUiii  iif  ♦u,y  ,,r  f^\\  the  knomi  phys- 
'  niMMi  nuitter*      It  is  itself 

*'  Mf^    tlm    idtimate   fact,  the 

divu»*i  ■jiHrk  or  breath.  Neither 
light,  huar.  Uor  rlectrrcity  has  yet 
uvolvtul  ti  MJniilti  i^orui  out  of  raatter, 
uithiu'  v.v^muo  uv  in<ir«anic;  but  how- 
quickly  ♦*  V  it**li»vd  K*^rm  marshals  mat- 
t<ir  ftnJ  Ihu  phyHivH^l  forceii  into  line  j 
and,  t.f '  ,  -»  •  «  tuuttrr  i^  elotlTeil  upon 
^^i^^*  f  of  tKo  int>Mt  wondrous 

!  ^'  uioHt    viu'ious   dyea  ! 

1  iUikUnr  out  of  the  com- 


mon earth ;  it  evolves  forms  of  i 
unknown  before.   There  are  sixtj 
elements  named  by  the  chemists,  ' 
lectin g   a  few  of  these,   life    cr 
therefrom  millions   of  substanc 
distinct  from  the  original  matted] 
from  each  other  as  are  the  eleu 
themselves.      The  chemist,  aide 
all  the  intelligence  and  forces  hel 
bring  to  bear,  cannot,  in  bis  Isfl 
tory,  prtxluce  a  single  one  of 
multiform  products.      The    most 
has  really  been  able  to  do  is  to 
eremacausis    or   decay  in    orga: 
matter  at  some  point     Taking  a 
of  the  proximate  principles  deveL 
in  organisms,  he  may  make  them  COOl 
bine  with  each  other,  just  as  he  dofi 
with  the  ultimato  elements.     He  hm 
never  been  able  to  make  the  simpl 
proximates,   such    as    starch,   stigac 
albumen,   gelatine.     He   can    oxidia 
them,  imitating  the  process  of  decaj. 
but    he   cannot   create  a  single 
from  the   original  elements.      Theif 
proximates     themselves     cannot    bi 
converted   into  any  more   highly 
ganized   substances  without  the 
of  life.   Thus^  in  the  animal  and  veg^ 
table   world,  we  have  creation   goiiij 
on  within   creation;    and   life   is 
great  magician  which  effects  the  won- 
derful results.     Vegetable  life  eroatei 
the  food  for  all  animal   life  out  ol 
mineral   matter;    so  cell-life,  in  iW 
animal  world,  which  is  simply  vege- 
tative,   evolves    the    volitional    lifdi 
Mind,  also,  the  crowning  glory  of  al 
animal    life,    seems    to    he    evolvec 
therefrom.      Can    the    lesser    po%vei 
produce  the  greater?    We  cannot  sol 
believe,  according  to  our  conceptioii| 
of  forces,  cither  material  or  spiritual  J 
hence  we  infer,  tltat,  as  the  germ  is 
part  of  the  individual  organism  intd 
wliich  it  develops,  so  organic  life  and 
soul-life  are  i  use  parable  and  identical, 
or  portions  of  one  whole. 
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taught  tUat  all  life  on 
urdl,  iftTO  tli«  ifitetlcctual  or  90u]-life 
ptMed  away  and  becanio 
Aooflit  kt  i^^f}i.  *T)xh  idea  involves 
tn  man  himself  of  the 
nU»  the  animal  and  in- 
Thf!  latter  alone,  Descar- 
betidred  iminurtaL  He  was  forced, 
1»jr  Km  plitto»«)<|>b  V,  absunily  to  deny  in- 
ite  creation, 
i t  j*e If  large- 
MA  thought  of  tht*  past 
floitmy  ,  -.  is  almost  needless  to 

•ijp  w©  urgari  it  as  ntterly  false. 
H*nM**4  Id  all  ogee  have  instinctively 
chtnilwd  tlie  belief  that  the  life^  or 
filll  ipttrlc,  and  the  «oul  are  one  and 
lift  iSBiA.  K  phraseology  growing 
Qot  «f  thti  Tiew  has  iinprc8&ed  itself 
m  all  »e»eoco  and  literature.  AVe 
■ij  r£#  W^^,  lif<i.^force,  vitality,  the 
IcMtli  Ml  divine  spark,  vital 

ipv^  If  ^  .  sVc. ;  which  terms,  in 
<mamm  itaaf«|  are  synonvmous  with 
ttttL 

We  hmTd  befom  remarked,  that  it 
ii  Ik*  viUl  force*  whii-h  binds  together 
thi  ekniefita  in  complex  organic  com- 
Kofmally  they  acts  held  to- 
by Tery  fecblo  affinities  \  that 
^fkve  ooiapoiiniiB  arc  far  lens  }^tahJe 
4tt  tbo  ordinarv  combinations  of 
fiiihlc  ^leiiKjnt«  esctAting  in  nature  or 
"•*l  by  the  chemist  The  ele- 
s'Tit*,  wben  act^  upon  by  the  phyai- 
qlfiifn^^^-lsght^  heat  and  electrici- 
^i-^oUcy  their  simple  ttffinities;  a 
HlffHiei  of  combunlion  tinites  with  a 
ttodiQvtibljei  body»  and  in  simple  and 
^ffurinfi^  ptoportiona.  One  equiva- 
ini  of  otv^'H  ijititi*!!  with  a  single 
ifBiat*  n  to  form  water; 

tt^thi*    -  ,         the  rc«t     In  the 

njqpiijtc  wnrJd^  fiercu  of  the  negative 
4rambi  biuI  one  of  the  ^jOHitive  is  the 
M^MSl  pirepartirin  of  romhinution  yet 
^aitd  by  Ihi!  chi*mtst.  Thi«  i«  ex- 
to  ptmtftiiggiiiic  acid, — ^even 


of  oxygen  to  one  of  manganese ;  but 
generally  the  combination  is  one  to  one, 
or  one  to  tw*o.  Life  has  the  power  of 
making  elements  combine  by  the  score  j 
and  it  establishes  affinities  between 
elements  wliieli  have  never  been 
known  to  unite  under  the  influence  of 
any  of  the  physical  forces  aided  by 
the  art  of  the  chemist,  and  never  if 
left  to  themselves.  Hydrogen  and 
carbon  have  no  affinity  for  each  other 
naturaUy ;  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
simplest  combination  of  these  two  ele- 
ments, exampled  in  carburetted  hy- 
drogen and  olefiant  gas,  can  be  formed 
save  through  t!ie  interposition  of  organ- 
ic matter;  but  life  has  the  power  of 
causing  these  two  elements  to  unite  in 
almost  any  proportion,  producing  or- 
ganic pro<lucts.  Indeed,  the  greater 
bulk  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
consists  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
which  united  are  at  once  the  oidy  fotnl 
and  fucL  AJl  the  proper  foods  are 
complex  piles  of  elements  held  togeth- 
er by  feeble  affinities  under  a  power- 
ful strain,  the  disintegration  and 
oxidation  of  w^hich  exacts  animal 
heat  and  muscular  action.  The  tum- 
bling down  of  these  complex  piles  of 
atoms  within  the  system  liberates  a 
physical  foive,  wliich,  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  life,  is  the  contiuvious  ciiuse  of 
many  importiint  motions  within  the 
tissues  of  the  body. 

The  equivalent  of  force  generated 
by  given  rj u ant i ties  of  food  is  much 
greater  in  the  furnace  of  the  body  than 
in  one  of  brick  or  iron.  The  economy 
of  fuel  and  fon^e  is  here  far  greater 
than  in  any  machine  of  man's  contriv- 
ance. This  has  been  tested  by  nu- 
merous and  careful  experiments.  The 
relation  of  food  to  muscular  power  has 
been  carefully  studied  an<l  demon- 
strated. Its  relation  to  other  bodily 
fiinctions,  as,  for  inHtanrc,  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat,  ia  8M>mewbat 
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obscure, —  although  it  is  undoubtedly 
caused  hj  the  oxidation  of  hydrot^ar* 
Wns  iu  tlie  blood  and  tisiiUi^d,  —  hut 
the  correliitiori  of  the  vital  and  mental 
functions  therewith  ia  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture. 

There  is  notliing  of  which  we  are 
more  conscious  than  of  tho  strain  or 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  prolonged 
thought.  We  are  as  conscious  of  ex- 
ertion in  the  act  of  willing  aa  in  mus- 
cular effort.  Moreover,  certain  phj'si- 
cal  and  chemical  changes  are  conse- 
quent u|x)n  thought,  as  evidenced  in 
human  excretions  after  severe  mental 
labor,  indicative  of  more  or  less  do- 
composition  of  brain  tissue.  This 
prohably  eliminates  a  physical  force. 
If  til  is  force  ends  in  thought,  upon 
what  does  thought  re-act  physically  ? 
The  Brahman  who  devoted  himself  to 
silent  thought  and  contemplation  for 
forty  years  should  have  expkxled. 
The  amount  of  rice  he  consumed  to 
develop  this  force  would  liave  run 
a  steam-engine  some  months. 

Is  the  thought-power  of  tho  great- 
est human  thinkers  in  any  way  cor- 
related to  the  amount  of  fowl  they 
eat  ?  Ko  one  believes  that  it  is.  If 
any  physical  force  is*  correlated  to  and 
results  in  thought,  is  it  lost  in  thought? 
Wliat  do  the  conservators  of  force  say 
to  this  ?  We  cannot  believe  that 
thought  is  the  product  of  any  physical 
force  operating  upon  matter,  however 
organized.  That  it  produces  many 
physical  disturbances  wo  well  know, 
and  is  itself  stimulated  by  physical 
agencies. 

At  first,  the  vital  force  is  inappre- 
ciable J  it  is  confined  to  a  single  cell 
or  to  a  microscopic  point*  This  goes 
on  developing  additional  cells,  all 
forces  being  absorbed  in  growth.  By 
the  multiplication  of  cells,  a  compli- 
cated organism  results,  which  mani- 
fests   other   powers    in    addition     to 


simple  growth.     How  wonderful  it  1 
that  from  tlus  single  vitahzed  aK 
t  lie  re  can  be  eliminated  a  breati 
moving,    sentient    being,     that 
already  harnessed  the  great  forces  i 
nature  to  \m  car,  the  scope  of  ^ 
thought  embraces  the  universe! 

In  every  manifestation  of  life-foi 
in    organization,    the     result    is 
entity,  an  individual.      In  the  lorn 
forms  of  life,  the  indiriduaiity  is  H 
so  conspicuous.     In  man,  individul 
ity  is  the  culminating  product. 

Between    matter  and  mind,   it 
utterly  vain  to  attempt  to   establll 
relations  of  identity  or  analogy.     "2 
wo  readilj*  conceive  a  relation  bet  we 
mind   and   force  j  for  either  may 
regarded   as   states  of   activity, 
our  minds,  there   is  a  consciousni 
of  force ;  our  idea  of  it  is  based  up 
the  exertion  we  perceive  put  forth 
that  mental  state  or  act  we  denon 
nate   will.     All    life,  then,    may 
looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  dynamil 
agent,  which  acts  immediately  up 
matter,  as   in   cell- growth,  or  me( 
ately  through  certain  physical  fopoi 
The  nature  of  the  organs  or  mater 
tliTOUgh  which  it  acts  determines 
mode    of    manifestation.      Tho    ^ 
does  not  act  immediately  upon  ml 
cle,    but   mediately    through    nervi 
This  mode  of  action  has  given  ri 
among    physiologists,    to    the    tei 
nerve-force.     We  do  not  know  po 
lively  that  any  such  force  exists ;  \ 
the    term    is    convenient.      Betwe 
mind  and  motion  exists  a  vital  fop 
the  connecting  link  between  the  tn 
and  this,  in  tho  active  operations 
the  mi  ml,  we  recognize  as  will,  hut 
all   organic  or  automatic  moveraej 
simply  as  vital  force.      Wn  may  i 
sume  vital-force    and    nerve-force 
be  correlated ;  for  they  mutually  re-l 
upon   each   otlier.      The    nen^ea 
special  sense  re-act  to  induce  thoug] 
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It  inseiisiVle  clis^ 
ccU-grovi'tli ;  the 
I  of  aerre-force  U  not  here 
Ooljr  thw  variety  of  life  is 
th«  Togetable  worliL  We 
to  legard  Titality  as  a 
TiSy  and  not  at  all  of  the 
phjsical  force,  since  it 
I  its  entiiety  transferred.  If 
motioii}  it  di^appeai^ 
\  oontiiitied  as  motion;  but 
does  not  disappear  or 
eaed  by  any  phy^^ical  force 
cngcaMlers  through  the  or- 
is^ the  win  or  ritality 
lied  after  the  act. 
is  tike  $ame  ia  kind,  through 
offgamsni  it  may  be  made 
;  boi  the  nature  of  the  or- 
^  may  and  probably  does  deter- 
tlhe  mode  of  manifestation. 
ire  liane  luerre-foTce  as  an  out- 
|i  df  Titality,  re-acting  upon  or 
||l  m  nerroos  system. 
lMbfc«  nanbaU  into  ita  service 
^jMml  Ibroei,  jnat  as  it  does  the 
ata  it  oe*d*,  or  the  mechanical 
Ftist  and  foremost,  it  calls 
and  chemical  action : 
occasionally  that  it  draws 
to  ita  aid.  When  it  finds 
,  these  is  a  speeial  appa- 
for  ita  accumulation 
as  in  the  torpedo 
3C  eel.  Nerre-force 
!iat  analogous  to  the 
'  -'  ire  entirely  dia* 
List  electric  cur- 
IJreeiy  along  a  h gated 
^  wlu]a  tli«  nervous  induenca 
^  Hiefv  is  yet  no  decided 
■Oi  tliat  nerrr^force  is  a  physi- 
pea,  dialioet  firom  life-force ;  and 
b  pteaeiil,  perikapSi  it  would  be 
sU  la  mmaut  that  it  U  not. 
loaal  beat,  the  result  of  chemical 
I,  MBst  be  diatributed  uniformly 
ayaiem  under  the  direc- 


tion of  organic  life-force;  if  any  ob- 
struction exists  to  its  free  transfusion, 
disease  is  lighted  up,  the  iirst  step 
toward  death  or  disintegration*  The 
supply  of  animal  beat,  whereby  birds 
and  the  higher  orders  of  mammals 
are  rendered  in  a  degree  independent 
of  circumstances,  is  the  source,  un* 
doubtedly^  of  the  imperious  demand 
for  food.  By  a  process  analogous  to 
ordinary  combustion,  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  directly  supplied  by  food, 
or  that  have  already  subserved  some 
function  in  the  tissues,  are  set  free, 
and  forced  to  unite  with  oxygen  in- 
troductni  by  the  respiratory  process; 
and  thus  is  given  off  as  much  heat  as 
if  the  same  materials  were  burned  in 
a  furnace*  The  great  heat  of  birds 
(from  110°  to  112**  Fahr.),  and  their 
great  muscular  activity,  involve  a 
very  large  consumption  of  food ;  and, 
considering  their  prolonged  flights,  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  this  great 
muscular  force  and  high  animal  heat 
can  be  fumisht-d  by  the  limited 
amount  of  ft>od  provided,  especially 
when  we  consider  its  nature,  and  the 
capriciousness  of  its  supply.  The 
food  or  fuel  thus  obtained,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  vital  operations,  must  be 
most  intelligently  and  economically 
manipulate*!,  in  order  to  effect  the 
results  observed;  and,  indeed,  life 
can  make  no  mistakes.  It  is  this 
intelligence  in  nature  by  which  we 
are  so  powerfully  impressed,  —  the 
presence  in  every  creature  of  a  guid- 
ing, controlling,  intelligent,  active 
plan  or  idea.  This  principle  we  hold 
to  be  the  vital  principle.  It  is  per- 
fect in  all  its  details ;  tiie  body  itself^ 
with  its  beauty  and  adaptedness  to 
ends,  is  only  its  outgn^wth. 

We  cannot  withstand  the  convic- 
tion that  the  forms  of  organic  life  are 
first  impressed  in  the  egg  and  seed. 
They  appear  to  our  senses  as  though 
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each  was  an  unelabo rated  idea,  par- 
t-akljig  of  the  nattire  of  &  thought;  we 
mtber  call  it  a  plan.  The  form^  from 
its  initiation  t^  its  closej  is  unchanged 
and  unchangeable^  ntiYe  with  violence 
to  life  or  completeness.  Losa  of  form 
can  never  be  restored  at  any  period 
of  life ;  loss  of  tissue,  however,  may 
he,  ittdefinitely.  For  example,  —  an 
aniniat  may  waste  away  through  a 
very  signal  decadence  in  bony,  cellu- 
lar, or  fatty  tissues,  as  in  disease,  and 
n  perfect  recovery  ensue  j  the  ultimate 
cells,  which  form  tissues,  renew  them- 
selves freely,  Bot  no  interstitial 
growth  can  restore  a  lost  limb  or 
organ.  The  elemental  tissues  »m 
common  to  all  animals  and  plants. 

It  13  fiin^lar,  yet  true,  that  the 
life-form  or  idea,  in  all  its  complete- 
ness, exists  in  the  germ,  although  it 
oert^'iinly  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
It  constitutes  a  species  in  nature, 
Subonlinate  to  species,  the  individual 
or  personality  exists.  For  example, 
"  a  man  '^  can  be  said  to  have  red  hair 
and  a  fair  complexion :  but  the  species 
cannot  he  so  described.  The  vis  viim 
determines  all  these  subordinate 
forms,   typesj   or  peculiarities. 

From  the  observations  of  all 
breeders  of  animals,  any  variation  of 


an  existence  in  nature,  aa  in  alumi 
any    other    salt    discovered    by  d 
chemist,  before  the  formation  of  A 
substance    to   which    it    sus tains 
imjiortant  a  relation*     In  crystaUb 
tion,   all   growth    or  development 
angular,  and  actuated  by  forces  w$ 
ing   in   straight   lines,  which  evol 
simple    geometrical     figures.       Hi 
di  Kb  rent  from  the  coordinating  lilj 
force  which  evolves  so  many  diveil 
structures  and  organs  in  the  orgofl 
world ! 

Give  to  the  comparative  anatoml 
a  single  piece  of  hone  or  other  stm 
ture  belonging  to  an  animal  Imii 
extinct,  and  straight  he  evolves  tli| 
idea^  projects  tbe  framework,  v^ 
clothes  it  with  flesh  and  bloo<l,  and 
it  lives  again  to  the  mind.  He  ri> 
constructs  the  very  plan  or  life-fori 
which  originally  existed,  tbougti 
different  from  any  forms  at  preseai 
on  earth.  He  may  count  as  certain^ 
that  any  plan  which  is  truly  indi' 
cated  in  any  part,  however  insignifi- 
cant, will  be  carried  out  in  detaik 
When  Owen  held  in  his  band  tlw 
fragment  of  bone  belonging  to  the  ei* 
tinct  Diomisj  he  restored  the  miglitj 
bird  in  alh  its  important  featuresi 
and    after- research,   by   bringing  tc 
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tttf  very  genu, 
not  flimply  pre- 
[J,  b«tt  cazttaiiis  iu 
its  v«y  elemental 
plaa.  The  caterpillar  would 
■tijipillur  vitlioat  the  butter- 
I  lara^  duysalisy  and  imago 
ft  of  one  whole. 
Bflt  because  many  ftmctions 
m  la  pbyviologists  mve^tigiite 
plnpofly  that  we  regard  tliem 
,|l||»c^;  for  many  things 
hie  do  not  ira- 
Inil  it  is  bocaose  we  can- 
ci  any  physical  force  a^ 
i  fToAocmg    the    ohsarred 

itial    mre    the    organs    of 
■1  In  the  economy  of  life, 
ctnactiijres  have  extremely 
to  organic  life  f  bnt  in 
they  axe  ftuperfit^ial  ap* 
m^  mil  may  be  removed  with 
distuihance   to    the   great 
Yet  the  mntilated  form 
itself    by  great  and  snre 
in  the  vital  forces.     Tlie 
•f  iadiridaal  conformation 
dhasged  in  mvoij  animals^ 
In   man,  the  voice  and 
fail   away,   or   are   nnde- 
ami  tha   mental  and  moral 
ileear,  or  are  njoaghL    What 
e  can   account  for  the 
anperindoced    by  this 
i&eoDaidemble  as  com- 
ttDpatation  of  the  arm 
1igreoii»^  so  much 

to  i;d   life? 

am  tbe  life-form  id  injurec], 
Mvir  be  restored;  but    in 
of  the  reproductive  organs, 
eottaaeted   with    the   vital 
Ibt  mm  hmndf  yet  snperfi- 
iadtpendent  on  the  other, 
the  original  design 
iy  rncrroached  n[)onj 
r  disttnbanoe  ensaes 


than   would    be   looked   for  ftom  so 
trivial  a  cause. 

If  the  common  deer  or  stag  be  j 
castrated  just  a&  its  horns  have 
started  for  the  season,  with  all  the 
vessels  of  the  head  surcharged  with 
blood  for  the  active  development  and 
nutrition  of  these  formidable  append- 
ages, —  immediately  an  arrest  of 
growth  occurs,  and  the  succeeding 
season  witnesses  tbe  animal  dis- 
crowned of  those  striking  symbols 
of  masculine  supremacy, 

Xo  physicist  or  materialist  can  ex- 
plain   how,    and   actuated    by   what 
physical  forces,  the  movement  of  the 
testicle  is  accomplished,  irom  its  posi- 
tion   in    the  abdominal  cavity  below 
the  ki<lney,  in  early  fa^al  life,  down- 
ward and  forward  to  the  abdominal 
wall^  whose  muscles   it   pierces,  and 
pushes  on  to  the  scrotum,    carr)*ing 
with  it  shreds  of  muscle,  and  leaving 
its    scarred    and    never    fully-closed 
track,  —  the    inguinal   canaL      Why 
should  it  descend  at  all  ?     In   fishes, 
reptiles,  and   many   other  animals,  it 
does  not.      Vital   force   accomplishes 
this,  against  the  influence  of  all  the 
physical  forces    which   can    be    con- 
ceived of  as  operating  in  the  case; 
and     it  educes    an    ideal    form,   the 
full     signification     of    which    is    at 
present  unknown,  save  to  the  Creator,  - 
We  signal  the  above  as  a  familiar  and 
striking  instance  ;  but  we  find  organic 
life  marked  everywhere  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  subtile^  pervading^  guiding 
power,    in   the    leaf,  bud,  blixmi,  and 
see<l  of  the  tree,  to  the  *  heart,  brain, 
and  hand  of  man, — one  and  all  of 
which    are    daily    miracles     enacted 
before    us,  prompting   as    powerfully 
to   love,    wonder,    and    reverence,    as 
any  thing  recorded  in  ancient  story. 

We  have  already  briefly  adverted  to 
the  action  of  certain  medicines,  as  eyi- 
dence  of  an  immaterial  vital  principle. 
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The  physiological  action  of  certain 

ags  upon  the  system  has  been 
"studied  with  much  attention.  They 
seem  eitlicT  to  stimulate  or  depress  • 
and  most  of  these  agents  producing 
marked  effects  are  denominated 
pokons.  They  are  nearly  all  derived 
from  the  regetahle  and  animal  king- 
dom. It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  their 
exclusively  physical  action,  that  these 
ileleterious  agents  are  noxious  to 
nearly  all  forma  of  life,  even  to 
vegetahle  life. 

If  strychnia,  morphia,  prussic 
acid,  and,  indeed,  most  other  poisons, 
are  deadly  to  plants  as  well  as  to 
animals,  their  action  must  be  upon 
sometliing  common  to  both.  What 
can  be  common  to  both^  save  life  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  plants  analogous 
to  the  nervoiis,  cirrulating,  muscnlar, 
or  osseous  system.  We  cannot  but 
regard  this  as  an  ej-perimentum 
cntcis  upon  this  vexed  question. 
The  large  proportion  of  deadly  poi- 
sons operate  ijijuriously  npon  the 
vital  principle,  without  necessary  re- 
gard to  the  tissues  npon  which  they 
may  produce  their  primary  impression. 
It  is  true  that  all  these  agents  act 
With  different  degrees  of  violence  on 
diverse  organisms  and  structures. 
The  symptoms  induced,  preceding 
death,  arc  largely  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  organ  upon  which  the 
tirst  impression  is  produced. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  morjihia, 
prussic  acid,  and  most  vegetable 
poisons,  are  deadly  to  the  plants 
which  secrete  them,  just  as  the  ser- 
pent is  destroyed  by  it^  own  venom, 
or  the  bee  and  the  wasp  by  their  own 
stings.  We  throw  altogether  out  of 
view  morbific  poisons,  which  often 
^dwce  disease  and  death.     They  are 

ceedingly   subtle,  as   exampled   in 
"^maU-por  and  many  other  contagious 


and  miasmatic  disorders. 
poisons  seem  to  be  propagated  in 
hot-bed  of  the  system,  as  if  it  1 
their  only  nidusj  —  multiplied  m 
by  a  kind  of  ferment,  or  gemiinat 
This  kind  of  virus,  as  we  should  i 
pose,  is  generally  limited  in 
ravages  to  a  single  species  of  anil 
seldom,  if  ever,  running  througli 
order;  and  certainly  never  inch 
the  vegetable  kingdom  in  its  poi 
ona  action. 

Some  botanists,  from  the  actioi 
certain  poisons  on  plants,  inferred 
presence  of  a  nervous  system  in 
organizacion  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
physiological  poisons  we  mean  i 
as  cannot  be  perceived  to  act  obi 
cally  or  mechanically  npoa 
tissues.  We  legitimately  infer, 
that  most  medicines  and  poisons^^ 
u|x>n  the  vh  vltm^  not  only  ma 
but  immediately  i  we  cannot 
for  their  potency  and  energy  of 
by  any  chemical  or  mechanical 
wliich  they  may  be  presumed  to 
sess.  Their  effects  are  strang(?ly 
proportionate  to  the  quantiti< 
whicli  they  arc  administered, 
airtion  is  strangely  illusive  to  im 
garion,  even  as  to  the  tissues 
which  they  primarily  act, 
substances  are  generally  found 
changed  in  the  blood  and  t 
after  death  ;  nor  is  there  sal 
time,  nsnally,  in  the  more  ene] 
poisons,  for  any  chemical  action 
brought  about.  The  inference, 
we  hold  to  bo  logical,  that 
attack  the  very  citadel  of  life, 
vital  principle  itself. 

The  mwlern  materialists,  with 
theory  of  one  physical  force,  are  si 
ing  the  very  heaviest  blows  at 
pristine  simple  faith  in  spiritiml 
tities.  Many  of  the  first  physicif*1 
the  day  have   given  the  weighl 
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to  the  doctrine  that  all 

ifiTe  forces  of  nature  are  resolv- 

a  ^mgte  one  ;  that  all  the  at^ 

and  repulsions  of  matter  are 

tes  indaced  hj  the  one  agent^ 

that   agent  is  heat;    and 

t»  a  '^  mode  of  motion."     If 

i  a  hlow  with  a  hammer  upon 

9  a  bit  of  metal,  ou 

,  the  motiony  being  arrested^ 

\  waj  of  manifesting  itself  in 

The  bit  of  metal  we  know  be- 

I  Tuiy  hot,  and  the  heat  produced 

raie  of  ^%  force  ex- 

I;  and  this  heat  i»|  in   tum^ 

hj   the   mechanical    force. 

\  m  AO  dcKibt  that  heat  follows 

and  that  motion  fol- 

at ;  but  **poH  hoc  »td  non  prop- 

the  old  phjBioIogical   max- 

\  good  in  phjsicj^y  and  warns  us 

the  oneness  or  identity 

lattenpt  to  reduce  all  the  forces 
to  a  single  one  reminds  us 
bold  enthusiasm  which  actuated 
I  to  the  past.  Knowing 
[  of  the  multitude  of  elements 
'  affinities,  thej  were  misled 
I  attilogies  they  perceived  per^ 
I  the  ttetalS)  and  jumped  to  the 
i  diat  these  substances  were 
developments  of  each  other, 
i  hf  a  little  manipulation  tbey 
Ik  tmunated  one  into  another, 
daas  of  chemists  are 
I  dead  jeL  They  would  confine 
t  fiat  to  a  single  substance, 
vtedi  aU  things  are  evolved 
Qy  and  aU  things  involved 
Dy,  These  are  the  vorti cists. 
IT  hit  one  force,  the  vortical ; 
is  the  ecliptic.  This 
of  wozlds  and  world-dust 
3ig|  grinding,  blazing 
w,  with  a  force  which  is 
I  of  iH  forces.  Then  matter 
\  temble  impact  is  resublimed 


into  the  ether  of  ethers,  which  fills 
space,  and  is  thus  being  ever  and  ever 
renewed.  This  sublimed  world-essence 
becomes  by  degrees  segregated  into 
the  comets,  which,  gradually  approach- 
ing the  great  vortex  plane,  are  con- 
creted into  worlds ;  and  thus  the  end- 
lessly repeated  story  of  the  past  is  to 
be  infinitely  repeated  in  the  eternity 
to  come.  We  fear  this  story  wiU  at 
last  become  too  stale  to  be  interesting 
to  celestial  minds.  It  is  a  bold^  fine 
theory  upon  which  pseudo  philosophers 
can  harangue  endlessly  to  a  congre- 
gation of  pseudo  thinkers.  Every 
apprentice  understands  it^  and  is  ready 
to  believe  that  he  has  the  key  to  all 
the  mysteries.  For  does  he  not  see 
the  fiery  spray  dart  from  his  grindstone 
as  he  sharpens  his  cliisels  ?  lie  per- 
ceives his  drills  grow  hot  and  mag- 
netic, and  the  great  wheel-bands  in 
the  factories  become  alive  with  the 
electric  aura.  So  he  is  easily  convinced 
that  mechanical  force  is  equal  to  all 
things,  and  liis  materialistic  mind  be- 
comes more  intensely  materialistic. 

The  only  difficulty  about  this  beau- 
tiful theory  is  that  it  is  probably  not 
true.  Wo  do  not  desire  to  sneer  at 
any  earnest  effort  at  the  comprehen- 
sion of  nature  5  but  philosophy  is  no 
hobby-horse  or  pony,  bitted,  smldled, 
and  padded,  to  be  ridden  and  put 
through  its  paces  by  mountebank 
showmen,  to  the  delectation  of  mechan- 
ics^ institutes  and  library  associations. 

Nearly  every  science,  when  first 
initiated,  must  contend  with  two  great 
obstacles :  first,  w^itli  the  unreason- 
ing incredulity  of  those  who  suspect 
a  falsehood  in  every  novelty,  and  next 
with  the  blind  and  vi€i'>u9  enthusiasm 
of  such  as  perceive,  vaguely  and  dimly, 
a  long  vista  of  undefined  discoveries 
opening  upon  mankind,  and  who  im- 
agine that  the  universal  solvent  is 
found*     After  long  and  obstinate  dis- 
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belief^  when  the  medical  wprld  was 
at  length  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Dr.  HsLTveys  great  diacorery,  thejr 
began  to  find  the  prime  cause  of  every 
disease  in  the  circidation.  Another 
group,  impressed  with  the  omnipotence 
of  steam-power,  attempted  to  steam 
away  all  human  ills.  Elect ricity  and 
magnetism  in  turn  were  to  cure  all 
disease,  and  turn  every  spindle.  This 
experience  is  uniformly  repeated. 

The  love  of  symmetry,  wliich  ren- 
ders men  eager  to  reduce  all  phenom- 
ena to  a  single  cause,  has  been  the 
precursor  of  the  noblest  discoveries. 
It  is  also  a  most  prolific  source  of 
error,  throtigh  the  crude  notions  and 
theories  it  evokes.  In  our  day,  tlie 
study  of  the  laws  of  matter  lias  re- 
ceived an  extraordinary  impetus ;  and, 
since  the  relations  between  mind  and 
matter  arc  studied  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  the  functions  of  the  latter,  that  a 
strong  gravitation  towards  material- 
ism should  result  need  not  excite  sur- 
prise. Physicists  are  now  passing 
through  this  stage.  They  have  nearly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  matter, 
with  its  single  quality,  motion,  is  the 
only  reality,  as  the  idealists  long  ago 
did  with  regard  to  thought,  Nor  does 
it  seem  so  strange  tluit  the  hiatory 
of  these  o|i|xised  philosoi»liies  should 
be  the  same,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  reflections. 

We  cannot  disniisa  the  general 
subject  of  life  without  a  few  general 
observations  on  certain  features  of 
this  force,  which  seem  to  place  it  out 
of  the  domain  of  pliysieal  force. 

U ruler  the  name  of  hygiene,  medi- 
cine hiiH  entered  in  our  day  upon  a 
campaign  aguiust  disease,  wliieh 
promises  more  decided  results  than 
ever  her  most  etitluisiastic  votaries 
have  hoped  for.  Medicine  lian  not  in 
her  repertory  a  single  specific  cure ; 


but  she  has,  through  sanitary  rek 
it  is  admitted,  increased  the  g«a| 
average  of  human  life.  Some 
causes  of  death  have  disappei 
and  many  have  been  greatly  di 
ished  in  their  action.  T))e  pli 
which  once  decimated  the  civi 
world,  has  disappeared  before  a  T 
ous  quarantine;  small-pox  is 
of  its  ancient  temsrs ;  and  the  sti 
has  vanished  thn>ugh  improved 
etics.  To  wash  has  become  a 
of  civilization.  The  ancients 
the  bath  too  mucb  of  a  luxury  i 
beneticial  influence  to  be  sei 
The  patrician  and  the  plebeian 
both  indulge  therein ;  but  the  b« 
returned  to  his  rags  and  his  v« 
and  the  robes  of  the  patrician 
but  little  cleaner.  History  teH 
of  their  sumptuous  lava  tori  uml 
makes  little  mention  of  washing 
chines,  laundries,  or  clean  linen; 
soap  was  entirely  unknown  to 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  ssi 
an  unguent  for  the  hair.  Mode 
ence  has  taught  us  how  to  cor 
drains,  and  the  necessity  of  pun 
and  thorough  vetitdation.  We 
something,  also,  of  pure  water 
wholesome  food.  The  cholera  is 
a  permitted  scourge  j  typhus  d 
ita  hecatombs  of  victims ;  while 
sumption  hales  away  to  until 
graves  her  annual  thousands 
best  and  fairest  of  humanity, 
withstanding  all  this,  the  averaj 
ration  of  life  has  been  steadilj 
creasing  wherever  the  conditio] 
a  sound  hygiene  have  had  fair 
We  cannot  by  analog}^  howev< 
fer  that  disease  and  death  will  bi 
tirel}^  conquered  in  the  progrei 
the  ages.  The  average  length  o 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  avoi 
the  risks  or  causes  of  a  prerai 
close ;  but  yet  the  limit  will  remi 
always  about  the  same.     Tlie  Fj 
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this  at  ilueescore    yeaf^ 
i  \  wkkli  U  about  the  modem 
of  the  duratian  of  baman 
We  may  be  exempt  from  dis- 
at  «nxi«  time  we  mu«»t  paj 
[debC   of   Natujre,*'     We    often 
of    old    people    passing   away 
finea  the  exhaustion  of  the  ri- 
with  DO  poiiitive  disease, 
auJus  of  life  is  normallj  ¥rith- 
betwe«a   seventy  and    eighty 
ihor  has   modem   science   or 
Eiaterially  alft^cted  this  mat- 
is  simply  an  ultimate  fact, 
«ch  we  cannot  go.     We  say 
Tof  Xkiz  is  out     As  if  by  the 
\  of  a  contract,  it  expires  in  ac- 
witJi    the    plan    or   central 
JL    man    died  yesterday  from 
m  day  or  a  week  ago^  human 
L  ooalil  affirm  no  physical  con- 
djAcrent  from  such  as  had  ex- 
[Ibr  «ere:ml  years  past ;    but,  as 
■ri  tbe   summons  c^me,  and  he 
lus  anchor,  dropping  away  as 
ly  as   a  sliip  slips   out   to   sea. 
loralion  of  life  is  iixed  according 
It  is  the  same  with   the 
J  of  that  mysterious  period  we 
I  poberty*     Thia  comes  at 
tli0  aame  epoch  to  all,   and 
:  regard  to  what  we  call  physi- 
ocisiy  that  is,  nature  and  kind 
,  Ittbits  of  life,  and  the  like. 
&rin^   is  limited  by  a   fixed 
,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  or- 
'lawv;    it  comes  no  earlier  to 
i  of  the  frailest  constitution, 
►  later  to  the  physic4illy  robust. 
I  fteatorva  deeper  than  the  sur- 
manifestly  portions  of 
riaiile^   intelligent   plan    or 
we  also  recognize  as  or^ 
iWk^  umI  whicli  enters  so  largely 
I  iha  Ibnniitioo   of   a  species  in 

If  impQuasble  to  ignore  the  fact, 
leariy  all  thoughtful  and  edu- 


cated minds,  emancipated  from  the 
crude  theories  of  their  ancestors,  are 
rapidly  gravitating  towards  material- 
ism. It  is  not  simply  a  re-action  from 
the  fetters  of  a  creed  too  narrow  for 
civilization ;  for  this  strain,  which  i\as 
so  severe  a  century  or  more  since,  has 
been  but  slightly  felt.  It  is  the  cur- 
rent of  the  age  upon  which  we  allow 
oureelvea  to  drift.  We  are  more  hu- 
manitarian in  our  tendencies  than 
ever  before.  The  rights  of  individu- 
als are  steadily  advancing,  and  art} 
guaranteed  by  more  and  more  solemn 
civil  sanctions.  But  a  faith  in  spirit- 
ual entities  is  rapidly  lessening ;  and 
this  means  that  our  faith  in  individual 
character  is  losing  its  hold  upon  us. 
The  inconsistency  apparent  in  a 
diminished  estimate  of  human  char- 
acter with  a  higher  standard  of  hu- 
man rights,  has  not  yet  seriously  re* 
acted  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age.  No 
doubt,  the  deeply-grounded  belief  of 
our  ancestors  in  soul-life,  immortality, 
and  future  accountability  did  much 
to  awaken  a  profound  sense  of  indi- 
viduality. During  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  prevailing  philosophy 
was  strongly  democratic,  whereas 
Church  and  State  were  thoroughly 
despotic.  Now,  philosophy  is  becom- 
ing less  democratic,  while  human  in- 
stitutions seem  to  be  becoming  more 
and  more  liberal.  Machinery  and  all 
the  physical  forces  are  being  har- 
nessed for  human  needs ;  our  exter- 
nal life  ia  becoming  richer  in  the 
comforts  which  minister  to  the  five 
senses,  while  possibly  our  interior  life 
is  diminishing.  Famine  and  disease 
are  being  shorn  of  their  terrors.  The 
race  is  better  cared  for,  at  the  expense 
of  individual  life,  Koutine  sits  in  all 
the  high  and  low  places  of  earth  j  the 
individual  must  fit  in  some  grcwjve  in 
society,  or  the  world  does  not  want 
him.     Capital  is  becoming  a  remorse- 
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less  engine,  as  insensate  as  the  iron 
wheels  which  drive  the  chariot  of 
commerce. 

We  find  in  human  afaira  the  mani- 
fest infiuenceof  the  two  philosophies, — 
that  of  freo  will,  and  that  of  pitilesi, 
unswerving  destiny,  which  recognizee 
only  cosmos  and  the  doctrine  of  un- 
varying  sequences*  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  latter  m  apathy,  leth- 
argy ;  of  the  former,  independence,  — 
bold,  presuroptuousp  and  overbearing  it 
may  be,- — but  still  independence-  Par- 
adoxical as  it  may  seem,  it  appears  to 
us  that  there  is,  or  sthould  be,  a  gold- 
en mean  somewhere  between  these 
two  opposed  philoBophica.  We  wish 
continually  to  feel  that  an  all -wise 
intelligence  governs  and  controls  in 
human  a0airs  as  well  as  in  cosmos. 
Keverth^lesB,  we  demand  that  every 
man  shall  stand  father  to  his  act,  — 
that  there  be  no  shirks*  Any  philoso- 
phy is  false  which  invalidates  mail  s 
responsibility  for  hi  a  words  and  deeds. 
All  philosophy  is  wrong  that  begets 
arrogance  and  illiberality. 

The  philosophy  of  optimism  is, 
when  carried  to  an  extreme,  a  misera- 
ble lie. 

"  Every  thing  that  is,  is  right,"  may 


universal  as  his  desires,  and  there  cai 
he  no  point  in  human  progress  b^ 
yond  which  there  is  no  farther  move 
ment.  Man  introducea  into  creatio( 
the  element  of  disorder;  his  finid 
nature  necessarily  involves  this.  Wlti 
out  this  discord,  of  which  we  are  c<M 
tinually  conscious,  we  could  not  iK 
ognize  the  eternal  perfections 
harmonies  of  nature,  to  which 
and  his  works  arc  the  only  foil. 

Is  an  intense  individuality  incoi 
sistent  with  a  high  civilization  ?   Tl 
cannot  believe  it     It  most  certainly 
u  impossible  to  those  who  yield  them- 
selves entirely  to  their  physical  ni 
and  glide  back  and  forth  like  shul 
in  the  web  of  life,  driven  by  a 
chinery  outside  of  themselves. 

Finally,  let  the  physiologistj  wU 
stands  upon  the  outposts  of  humM 
knowledge^  and  treads  the  barrier  M 
tween  the  seen  and  the  unseen  world! 
like  a  trusty  sentinel  raise  his  want 
ing  cry,  vrhen  the  physicists  invade 
his  domain,  and  would  stretch  thet 
unvarying  laws  over  the  realm  oJ 
mind  as  well  as  matter;  even  as  b 
has  befin,  in  the  past,  ready  to  i«i 
his  bulwark  of  fact  against  the  ea 
c roach  ments    of    spiritual    desjM>tiai 
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ft&  t«tl  ihm  wHmxfj  just  as  we  bad 
lui  hif  Tif;  and  if  oar  read- 
tpamed  to  question  the  ac- 
a  J  of  the  details,  or  wUh  for 
exptaoaiions,  ihej  will  please 
e  -  Widow  Whoppcr^g,  No.  9  7 J, 
JLTeoue,  Highlands,  Bo&too/'] 

I  CH 

mSS     WHOPFEB     DISCOYBBKD 

ft  aiS'IaIxe  to  china. 

Pnn  mgo  last  Febraary,  I 
t  WMB  oo  a  Tuesday  morning, 
A  as  usual  yezy  early  to  dis- 
^j  papers,  I  had  a  large 
disposie  of  that  day,  and 
Itlnl  if  I  took  a  short  cut 
t  fields,  instead  of  foUowing 
\{tQm  Roxbuiy  to  Jamaica 
>  go  my  rounds  in  much 
I  do  not  care  to  tell  pre- 
it  iras  that  I  jum[)ed 
> ;  but  it  ia  a  rough,  bar- 
which  nobody  has 
» tiuxig  to  improve, 
ig  about  a  third  of  a 
to  think  that  I  had 
pt  to  the  turnpike; 
Lthat  I  was  obliged  to 
uneven,  rocky  place, 
boshes  and  shrubs, 
;  thick  enough  to  bother 
I  hatdly  knew  where  to 
AU  at  once  I  lost  my 
lelt  that  I  was  slid  Lug 
I  of  a  smooth^  steep  rock; 
tb,  to  my  horror,  I 
^looked  like  a  circular  care, 
fire  or  six  feet  in  diam- 
to  grasp  the  rock  with 
ground  my  heels 
could  against  the  sur- 
M  of  no  use;  down  I 
and  faster^  until   at 

4 


last  I  plunged,  feet  foremost,  into  the 
dark  hole  Wlow.  For  a  moment 
I  hold  my  breath,  expecting  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces ;  and  oh,  how  many 
things  I  thought  of  in  that  short 
minute  I  It  seemed  as  if  every  thing 
that  I  had  ever  done  came  back  to 
me,  especially  all  the  bad  things; 
and  how  I  wished  then  that  I  had 
lived  a  better  life !  I  thought,  too,  of 
my  poor  mother  and  my  little  brother 
and  sister  at  home,  and  how  they 
would  %vait  breakfast  for  me  that 
morni&g ;  and  how  they  would  keep  on 
waiting  and  waiting,  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day;  and  how  the 
neighbors  would  all  turn  out  and 
scarc^h  for  me ;  and  how  I  should 
never  be  found,  and  nobody  would 
ever  know  what  had  become  of  me. 
And  then  I  wondered  whether  Mr. 
Simpson,  who  employed  me  to  dis- 
tribute the  papers,  would  suppose 
that  I  liiid  run  away  somewhere,  to 
sell  them  on  my  own  account;  and 
so  I  went  on  thinking  and  wonder- 
ing, until  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
no  end  to  the  time.  And  yet  I  didn't 
strike  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  but 
just  went  on  falling  and  falling, 
faster  and  faster,  in  the  darkness,  and 
sometimes  just  grazing  the  feides,  and 
still  not  so  as  to  hurt  me  much.  My 
great  trouble  was  to  breathe ;  when  it 
occurred  to  me  to  la^^  the  sleeve  of  my 
coat  across  my  mouth:  and  then  I 
found  that  I  could  breathe  through 
the  cloth  with  tolerable  ease.  After 
a  while,  I  recovered  my  senses;  and, 
though  I  continued  to  fall  on  still 
faster  and  fa^ster,  I  experienced  no 
great  inconvenience.  How  long  this 
continuedt  I  cannot  tell ;  it  appeared 
to  be  an  age;  and  I  must  have  been 
falling  for  several  hours,  when  I  be- 
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gan  to  feel  as  tliough  I  was  not  sink- 
ing 08  fast  as  I  had  been ;  and,  after 
a  while,  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  rising 
«p,  rather  than  tumbling  down.  Ab 
I  was  now  able  to  breathe  m«ch 
more  freely  thim  I  bad  done,  I  began 
to  think  calmly  ab^ut  my  ronditicm ; 
and  then  the  thought  ilaslied  across 
my  mind,  that  perhaps  1  had  passed 
tlie  centre  of  the  earth,  and  waa 
gradually  rising  to  the  gnrfaee  on  the 
other  side.  This  gave  me  hoj)e  ;  and, 
when  I  foinid  that  I  continued  to 
move  slower  and  slower,  I  tried  to 
collect  my  faculties,  so  that  I  might 
know  just  wliat  it  would  bo  best  to  do, 
if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach 
the  other  end  of  the  bole  into  whieh 
I  had  tmnbled.  At  last,  looking 
down,  I  saw  a  little  speck  of  light, 
like  a  very  fiiint  star ;  and  then,  I 
toll  you,  my  heart  bounded  with  joy. 

Lt  this  moment  it  suddenly  occnrred 
mo  tliat  it  would  not  do  to  come 

at  of  the  hriifi  feet  foremost ;  and,  by 
a  tremendous  effort,  I  managed  to 
turn  a  complete  summersault, — what 
the  boys  always  call  a  somerset^  — 
which,  of  course,  brought  me  into  the 
rig! it  position,  liow  thankful  1  felt 
that  I  Jiad  lie  en  taught  to  practise 
gymnastic  exercises  at  the  school  in 
Koxbury!  In  my  j* resent  attitude  I 
coukln*t  see  the  bright  spot  any 
longer:  but,  before  long,  I  perceived 
that  it  was  growing  lighter  around 
me;  and  I  was  confident  that  the 
time  of  my  release  drew  near.  I  had 
determined  exactly  what  I  would  do 
when  I  reached  the  surface  of  the 
eartli  again ;  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  instant  that  my  head  came  out 
of  the  hole,  I  grasped  the  edge  with 
all  my  might,  and,  by  another  terrible 
eftbrt,  swung  myself  up  into  the  air, 
jtnd  leapetl  tjpon  the  ground. 

It    k    impossible   to   describe    the 
strange   thrill   that   passed   over  me 


when   I  thus  found  myaelf 
on  what  I  know  must  be  the  en 
side  of  the  globe.     As  $oon  ad  Xj 
fairly  recovered  the  ttse  of  n^f 
son,  I   began  to  speculate  as  t^l 
region  of  country  into  which  I  1 
emerged.       If   I   bad   come   difl 
through   the   centre   of  the  earl 
knew,  of  course,  just  where  I 
to  be ;  Irnt  this  hardly  seemed 
ble,  considering  how  short  a 
bad    required    for    my  journey, 
then  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  ! 
unable  to  form  any  accurate  id 
the  number  of  hours  that  had  ela 
since  I  left  the  soil  of  Massachu 
for,  before  I  had  fallen  a  hund 
a  whole  age  appeared  to  have  ] 
I  knew  that  it  was  about  gijc  o'cj 
in  the  morning  when  1  started ; 
on  looking  at  my  wa*tcb,  I  found  I 
it  bad  stopped  at  G.45,  owing, 
afterwards  ascertained,    to  the  ifl 
ence  of  magnetic  currents   upon] 
hair-spring. 

The  country  around  was  in  a  ' 
state   of    cultivation,    except    in^ 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  wl 
I  stood  J  this  was  rough  and  ba 
and  so  situated  that  the  small  en 
in  the  earth  from  which  I  had  , 
been  released  would  be  very  like 
escape   observation,      Thiukiug 
it  might  be  important  for  me 
able  hereafter  to    identify  the 
ity,  I  took  a  careful  observat; 
its     general     bearings,    and   tv 
together  a  few  of  the  twigs  thai  | 
near  the  hole,  but  iji  such  a  maij 
as    would    not    be    likely    to 
attention. 

Striking  oJF  now  at  random,  I  i 
found  myself  in  a  low,  mai-sby  reg 
covered  with  a  species  of  grain  j 
like  anything  I  had  ever  seen  be| 
but  which  I  concluded  must  be 
and  then  the  tbouglit  came  to  ' 
that  very  probably  I  was  in  Ch 
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Ddn^  for  an  htmr  or  two,  I 
^  rising  gnKmi],  and  aaw  in 
Dce  an  tmmense  city  on  tbe 
d^e  ;  whicli  from  its  poeition^ 
iMaiice  to  certain  picttires 
id    ooee  leen  in  Boston,   I 
to  be  Canton.      Befresbmg 
rith  dome  fruit  that  grew  by 
dde,  I  started  off  in  haste, 
if    possible,   to  reach   the 
I  ntghtlalL      Just  as  the 
letting,  I  entered  what  ap- 
be  one  of  the  main  streeta  f 
^rf     and  hungry   and  foot- 
to  think  seriously  what 
do    to   |itt»cure    foo<l    and 
I  was,^ — a  poor  boy 
land,  unable  to  address 
tbe  people  around  me,  and 
T  a   lew  cents  and   two  or 
I  of  paper  currency  in  my 
ecMjld  be  of  no  value  in 
Itiy.      What  was  I  to  ih  ? 
I  came   to  a  large  and 
le-Iooking  building;  and  orer 
was  this  dgn^  in  good 


joy  filled  my  eyes.  In  an 
[  said  to  myself,  *'  Tour  for- 
Dade^  old  fellow !  Here  you 
or  forty  Boston  news- 
Iwenty-fonr  hours  old, 
id  your  neck;  and  I 
they  will  be  in  some 
Canton."' 
light  heart  I  now  entered 
of  the  hotel,  and  threw 
V  with  a  good,  black- 
tg  around  the  papers, 
like  an  ordinary 
which  gare  me  the 
a  regular  traveller; 
a  Kiom,  and  ordered 
true  that  I  had  very 
my  posisef^ion,  —  not 
V  to  pay  my  bill  at 


the  hotel ;  but  no  questions  were 
asked^  and  I  gave  myself  little  con- 
cern as  to  the  future.  I  had  a  lirst- 
rate  api)etite,  and  ate  voraciously. 

After  supper  was  over,  I  took  my 
bundle  in  my  hand,  and  strolled 
leisurely  into  a  pleasant  and  spacious 
room,  where  a  number  of  gentlemen 
—  English  and  American  —  were 
sitting  around  in  groups,  some  chat- 
ting together,  and  others  n-adjng  \he 
London  and  New  York  and  Boston 
papers.  Among  them  I  recognized 
the  face  of  a  merchant  whom  I  had 
seen  several  times  in  St^ite  Street; 
and  slinging  the  strap  over  my 
shoulder  in  a  careless,  every-day  sort 
of  tone,  just  as  any  newsboy  would 
have  done  at  home,  I  went  up  to 
him  and  said,  ^^  Have  the  morning  pa< 
pers,  mister  ? — *  morning  papers  ?  *  — 
*  Advertiser/  *  Journal/  '  Post,*  *  Her- 
ald,* last  edition,  —  published  thiis 
morning,  onhj  five  dollars  I "'  Every- 
body in  the  room  looked  up,  for  I 
managed,  as  newsboys  generally  do» 
to  speak  loud  enough  to  drown  every 
other  sound;  but  no  one  uttered  a 
word.  It  was  evident  that  they 
thought  I  was  crazy  or  something 
worse;  and  so  I  just  cried  out  again, 
**  Have  the  morning  paper,  sir  ?  "  at 
the  same  time  thrusting  a  copy  of 
**The  Advertiser"  into  his  hand. 
He  looked  like  an  '*  Advertiser  "  kind 
of  man,  ^ — ^well  dressed  and  highly  re- 
spectable. 

Invohintarily  his  eye  glanced  at 
the  date,  =-  "  Tuesday,  Feb.  16> 
1867 ; "  and  then,  in  an  excited,  quiver- 
ing tone,  he  saiil,  *^  Let  me  look  at  your 
other  papers/^  There  was  a  long 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
whicli  I  approached ;  and,  slowly  un- 
folding my  bundle,  I  laid  a  few  of 
the  pupers  wide  open  in  front  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  crowded  around 
in  the   highest  state   of  excitement 
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Smi  there  was  dead  siIcDce^  wlieii 
one  of  them  suddoiily  barst  out  with 
the  eKclamatioD,  "  Good  heayens  I 
Here  h  a  uotice  of  the  arriraJ  of 
^Tho  GoIc4>jida^  at  New  York,  with 
a  fuJ!  ae(M>unt  of  the  cargo,  and  every 
thing  ciso  correct-  Why,  this  must 
be  gciiuine !  *' 

One  after  another  followed  with  a 
cry  of  surprise  at  somo  news  which 
thtjy  had  found  j  until,  in  a  few 
minutes,  every  gentleman  in  the  room 
was  absorbed  in  reading  the  papers, 
appearing  to  haro  entirely  forgotten 
all  about  mo,  and  not  caring  to  ask 
how  it  was  that  I  had  brought  them 
to  China  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  After  I  had  stood  there 
whittling  carelessly  as  long  as  I 
thought  worth  while,  I  spoke  up  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  aaid,  "  Well,  gentle- 
men, you  seotn  to  be  enjoying  the 
news  pretty  well.  I  hope  you  douH 
mean  to  forget  to  pay  for  the  papers^ 
—  an i if  five  dollars  a  caj?i/ 1 " 

At  this  speech  every  one  of  them 
looked  at  me  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion, as  if  they  hardly  knew  whether 
I  was  a  real  human  boy  or  something 
else;  when  the  Boston  gentlem^i 
said,    ^*How  on   earth   did  you  get 


stead  of  the  two  hundred  wlue 

had  hoped  to  receive  for  my  f 
newspapers,  I  was  actually  in  poi 
sion  of  not  less  than  —  well,  I  i 
care  to  tell  ejEactly  how  much 
account  of  the  income-tax- 

**  Come,  now/'  said  the  gentlei 
almost  in  one  breath,  "tell  us 
these  papers  came  to  China." 
"  I  brought  them  myself/'* 
"  When  did  you  leave  America 
"  The  morning  when  these  p 
were  printed  :  but  how  long  ag& 
was,   I    really   don^t    know,  m 
watch  stopped  while   I  was  cm 
voyage^    only  I  thougljt  it  was 
as  well  to  call  out,  as  I  always 
to  do  at    home,  VMoming  pap 
although,  perhapSj  for  all  I  can 
they  may  be  two  or  perhaps  t 
days  old ;  anyhow,  I  gue^  ymi 
them   a  good  deal  fresher  than 
rest  you  have  got  on  hand.** 

Having  delivered  mysielf  of 
somewhat  protracted  si>eecb,  I  tw 
moving  towards  the  door  with 
air  of  one  who  had  said  every  I) 
that  could  reasonably  be  expect©! 
reply  to  the  curious  inquiries  of 
liberal  patrons,  when  the  B* 
merchant  motioned   for  me   to  s 
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€m  don't  pfQftend  to  say  that  70a 
by  water  ?  ^ 
fkr  &om  it,  fiir/' 
low  then^  mmdtrth^  heamn^^  did 
?'' 
i^i  oome  under  the  heavens 

h^  beHeTe/'  said  the  irritated 
,  tnroing  to  his  companions, 
£eIlow  came  at  all :  he  must 

rer  that   he  received 
\  niading  of  forty  newspapers, 
tile  impcinty  '^  February  16, 
There   was  no  get- 
this. 
\m  pttoae  of  several  minutes, 
bright  idea  entered 
1  came   forward  into  the 
[  said,  "Why,  gentlemen,  I 
if  I  can  make  a  good  bai^ 
I  joo ;  and  when  that  is  settled, 
yon  bow  I  came  over  —  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  got  here ; 
I  will   teU  you  the  route  that 
If  I  can  arrange  for  the  de- 
rm Caatoa  of  the  New  York  and 
[daily  p^ieis,  within  thirty-six 
\  the  time  when  they  are  issued 
■y  will  you  all  promise  to 
'  generous  patronage  ?  ** 
TooofM^  we  will,^'  they  cried  all 

well ;  then  I  pledge  myself 
r  agalii  in  this  place  one  week 
day^  ready  to  carry  out  my 
"«f  the  bargain.  And  now,  in 
jQHi  good^night,  allow  me  to 
I  tbmt  I  came  &om  America 
i  by  ik€  air-UneJ^ 
tbia  I  retired  at  once  to  vaj 
,  aad  VIL3  soon  sleeping  sounrlly. 
ev  that  I  ahould  be  watched  so 
Ibd  nest  day  as  to  make  it 
fat  me  to  escape  without 
\  \  and  a«conltiigly  I  got  up  an 
rottwobelbcQ  daylight;  and,  hav- 
[laad  i^Qii  the  table  in  my  room  an 


amount  of  money  which  I  supposed 
would  be  considered  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  my  supper  and  lodging,  I  tied 
the  sheets  together,  and  lowered  ray- 
self  down  into  the  then  silent  and  de- 
serted street.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  found  myself  once  more  in  the  open 
country ;  and  looking  carefully  for  the 
land-marks  that  I  had  noted  the  after- 
noon before,  I  soon  reached  the  cha3m 
through  which  I  had  made  my  remark- 
able trip  to  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Taking  the  precaution  to  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief over  mj  mouth,  in  order  that 
I  might  economize  my  breath,  I  sum- 
moned all  my  courage,  and  leaped  into 
the  hole.  My  experiences  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  they  had  been  in 
the  previous  journey ;  and  in  course  of  a 
few  hours,  I  found  myself  standing 
once  more  in  the  familiar  outskirts  of 
Eoxbury,  and  gazing  tenderly  upon 
the  solemn  dome  of  Boston  State 
House,  A3  fast  as  my  legs  would 
take  me,  T  mshed  to  my  poor  mother's 
humble  abode,  longing  to  relieve  the 
bitter  agony  to  which  I  knew  she  and 
my  brother  and  sister  must  have  been 
subjected  during  my  absence.  It  is 
not  worth  while  for  me  to  deaoribe  at 
length  the  scene  that  ensued  when 
I  stood  once  more  in  the  family  circle, 
with  my  mother^s  arms  aitiund  my 
neck,  and  the  young  folks  bellowing 
with  joy.  To  the  frantic  inquiries 
that  were  showered  upon  me  as  to 
what  had  happened,  —  where  I  had 
been,  -^had  I  had  any  thing  to  eat  ?  — 
I  coolly  replied  that  I  h^A  not  had 
much  to  eat ;  and,  if  they  would  give 
me  a  good,  substantial  suppiT,  I  would 
endeavor  to  relieve  their  minds. 

**  Supper  indeed  1 "  cried  my  good 
mother  ;  "  why,  it's  just  after  sunrise  ! 
You  haven't  lost  your  senses,  I  hope." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  it  was 
about  sunrise  hours  and  hours  ago, 
yf}i2U  I  —  when  I ''  —  And  here  I  fal- 
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Ufs^i^  not  cftBng  just  tli«D  to  let  Um 
wbole  iamij  into  m j  Mctet. 

**WIieii  yoa  what?''  ftaid  mj 
mother,  looldug  rerj  ampoas. 

<*  Wlij,  when  I  Idl  Can  ton,"  I  now 
MMTwered  yeiy  prom[>t1j. 

"  You  don^t  say  that  you  have  been 
to  Canton  ?  '*  alio  replieilf  but  without 
any  sucli  show  of  astonii^hment  as 
flgfit  have  been  expected. 

**  Ye»,  I  have,  mother.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  I  could  sell  my  papeis  to 
better  advants^  there  than  I  could 
about  here  ;  andi  indeed,  I  did^  as  you 
may  see/'  Wliereupou  I  luid  in  her 
good  old  band  sach  a  sum  of  money 
as  she  had  not  clasped  for  many  a  day* 

*'Did  you  get  all  this  money  by 
selling  papers  in  Canton  7  " 

"I  did,  and  considerable  more; 
which  I  am  going  to  deposit  by  and 
by  in  the  Savings  Bank  to  your  credit," 

"  There  must  be  an  awful  demand 
for  papers  in  Canton." 

'*  There  is,  mother ;  and  they  pay 
such  high  prices  there,  that  I  am 
thinking  of  setting  up  a  news  estab- 
lirthraent  in  the  place/' 

"  And  did  you  walk  all  the  way  to 
Canton  day  before  yesterday,  my 
boy?'' 

**  Then  it  was  day  before  yesterday 
morning  when  I  left  home  ?  I  thought 
it  was  longer  ago  than  thiit/' 

'*  Longer  ago  !  Oh,  dear,  dear !  you 
are  not  out  of  your  head,  my  son  ?  '^\ 

**  My  good  mother,  I  am  as  sound 
as  you  are.  Only  you  know  that 
sometimcM,  when  we  are  very  much 
occupied,  the  time  passes  quickly  \  and 
I  have  been  quite  busy  since  I  left  you." 

**  And  did  you  say  that  you  walked 
to  Canton  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  T  didn*t  walk  a  step/' 

"  Then  you  took  the  Providence 
cars?-* 

**  Well,  mother,  it  was  a  kind  of  a 
providence  car/' 


[Jobn^fl  statement  at  onoe  i 
the  old  ladj^'s  mind ;  but  tfaoifr^ 
readers  who  are  not  int 
quainted  with  th«  geogn^y  of  1 
chusetts  may  be  somewhat 
at  this.  For  the  inlbnaadon  of  I 
era  and  unedaeated  people  in  \ 
we  must  mention  that  there  xsi 
ing  village  on  the  Boston  and 
dence  Railroad,  abont  ten  miles  i 
Eoxbury,  which  rejoices  in  the  l 
of  Canton. 

It  may  here  be  ob*er%-ed,  th»t| 
yotmg  man's   mind   had    got 
kind  of  chronological  muddle^  j 
days    and    nights    were    mixetl 
together   in    the  most   miscell 
manner     We,  who  are  com  pet 
solve  any  problem  gratuitously,  ( 
nish  our  young  readers  with 
planation,     John   left  our 
soil  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  or  \ 
six  o Vlock.  If  e  is  twelve  hours  — ^ll 
or     th  ereabouts  —  passi  u  g 
the  earth.     This  brings  him  to  < 
also  in  the  morning,  as  every  th 
topsy  turvy  on  the  other  side 
globe.     His  walk  to  Canton 
most  of    the  day,  —  Tuesday 
here.       He    sleeps    in    Canton 
night,  —  Wednesday    here  ; 
Canton,  via  Air-Line,  the  next  1 
ing, —  Wednesday  night  here ;  ^ 
arrives  at  Jamaica  Plain  on 
day    morning.       Absent    from 
forty-eight   hours :    twenty-four 
sumed    in    travelling   via  Air-I 
twelve  in  pedestrian  e recursion  thr 
the  Kwangtung   country    in   Ch 
and  twelve  in  pecuniary  negotiafl 
and  sleep  at  the  British  and  . 
can     Coffee-House,     Canton, 
makes  every  thing  clear  and 
tent.       We    would    simply    rcn 
that,  when  John   first    told    ual 
singular  tale    of    adventure,    wef 
marked  that  he  seemed  to  hare| 
a  very  small  allowance  of  food,  i 
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good  meml  in  Uie  whole 
t  hoaraw     To  wbieh  he  re- 
xailier  \aity  manner,  which 
all  loitlier  eiuiutietit  i>q  our 
wlmii  the  miDd  wa^  filled 
tbougiili^  it  didn't  require 
ibe  bodj.    We  should 
take  John  as  a  boatder.     But 
>  li  nam  on  his  feet  agaioy  and  we 
speak  for  Iiiiii9e{£] 

BOH  as  I  found  myself  alone 

KfjTMfi^  brother  Bob; — a  bright 
Iw  vati  and  quick  at   a  bor- 
-I  loU  him  in  strict  conBdence 
di6  slorjr  of  m j  adrenture^i^  and 
laid  bcfuf*  him  mjr  plans  for  the 
Up  ia  caztying  out  which  plans  I 
need  his  oxvperattoa. 
^I  am  tMom  gotng/^  said  I,  ^'to  Mr. 
a  office,  and   shall  pay  him 
Ibr  the   papeis   I   hare 
I  th«B  propoee  to  contract  with 
ii  %am  ika  Kew-York  and  Boston 
paying  for  six  months 
aifaaee,  to  be  delirered  to  you 
morning    at     half«past     five 
Mak  pncisdy.     At  six  o'clock  you 
■  4i«p  Ike  bundle,  carefully  made 
I  and  njcelj  aecttred,   as   I   shall 
Mr.  Simpson,   right  through 
Ift  ttntie  of    the  hole,  to  which  I 
&«et  jmi  by  and  by^  always 
I  wrf  ou^lul  to  let  it  full  from 
kaad  at  a  height  of  four  feet 
bPi  tka  aiti^icse  of   the  earth ;  in 
it  willy  of  course,  rise  ju$t 
ukom  the  surface  on  the 
^  and  I  shaU  be  able  to 
It   withont   difficulty.     I  will 
jon  fiiWn  p£T  cent  on  the  net 
oC  tke  enterprise  for  the  first 
wktck  ought  to  be  re- 
m  Hbetal  eotnpefisation  for 
aoMMint  of  time  that  you 
kt  eyi^Bed  to  gire  to  the  work. 
3iirw,  I^^  listen  to  what   I  am 
ybaalla  say  with  ^tictattcEation*    On 
yon.  must 


delay  dropping  your  bundle  for  half 
an  hour;  and,  between  six  and  balf-^ 
past  six  o'clock,  be  on  the  careful 
look-out  for  a  bundle  which  I  ahall 
settd  to  you  from  the  other  side. 
This  will  contain  my  remittance  for 
the  week,  which  I  wish  you  to  de- 
posit to  mothers  credit  in  three 
places;,  the  names  of  which  I  wiU 
give  you  on  paper.  She  can  then 
draw,  from  time  to  time,  such  sums  as 
she  may  need. 

'*  I  shall  remain  at  home  for  a  few 
days,  and  arrange  to  be  in  China 
next  Monday  evening.  On  Tuesday 
morning  you  will  forward  the  first 
bundle  of  papers.'' 

**  Are  you  going  to  tell  mother  and 
sister  all  about  this  ?  '^  said  Bob. 

'•No:  it  would  only  worry  them. 
I  shall  merely  say  that  I  hare  a  great 
opening  for  making  money,  and  shall 
be  obliged  to  be  absent  from  home 
for  several  months/' 

"I  think/'  siiid  Bob,  chuckling, — 
Bob  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
he  was  a  wag,  —  "^^  that  it  is  a  great 
opening,  or  rather,  I  might  say^  a 
lengthy  opening." 

Every  thing  was  duly  aTranged 
according  to  the  programme;  and, 
on  the  following  Monday,  I  bade  adieu 
for  a  while  to  the  sweet  light  of  day, 
—  I  don't  mean  that  I  said  exactly 
these  words  as  I  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  hole ;  but  that  i^  the  way  in 
which  it  would  be  expressed  in  a 
book,  —  and  jumped  boldly  into  the 
dark  aby^s.  In  due  time  I  arrived 
safely  in  China,  and  took  lodgings  in 
a  8ma.ll  country  inn  about  two  miles 
ofi^  ad  I  did  not  care  to  show  myself 
at  tlie  Canton  CofiTee-House  until  I 
had  the  papers  in  my  possession. 

It  was  with  a  somewhat  anxious 
heart  that  I  went  to  my  Air-Line 
Station,  as  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
call  it,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
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ALICE  TO  6EBTKUDE. 

BY    nXD.    WAD8WOBTH    LOSING. 

DsAB  Gbbtt, — Tom  win  give  yoa  this; 

He  leaves  as  by  this  eyening's  host : 
No  chance  of  seeing  you  he^  miss. 

And  so  Tve  made  him  take  this  note. 
And  pattern  too.    Youll  see  the  cape 

Is  half  tumed  back,  which  brings  in  yiew 
The  rose-tint,  and  improyes  the  shape. 

And  makes  the  whole  effect  qnite  new. 

Speaking  of  Tom, — you  mnst  recall, 

A  week  before  you  went  from  town. 
That  waltz  at  Mis.  XTpham's  ball, 

When  all  your  loyely  hair  came  down. 
Well,  Tom's  not  been  the  same  since  then. 

Not  that  he's  said  a  word  to  me : 
But  I'm  eighteen,  and  I  know  men ; 

And  I'ye  got  eyes,  and  I  can  see. 

Two  weeks  ago,  he  went  away 

To  spend  some  days  at  Harry  Bright's : 
Mamma  and  I  both  saw  our  way 

To  set  the  fellow's  room  to  rights ; 
So  in  we  went.     Oh,  such  a  pile 

Of  clothes  and  books  thrown  hit  and  miss ! 
But,  darling,  —  I  can  see  you  smile,  — 

'Midst  the  disorder  I  found  this :  — 

To  G*******. 

If  your  eyes  were  dusky  gray, 

Instead  of  azure  rare; 
If  your  bloom  sJiouldfade  away, 

Still  would  you  be  fair : 
E^en  though  your  lovely  smile  went  too, 

Still,  still  would  you  be  fair^ 
If  you  but  kept  your  hair,  my  love. 

If  you  but  kept  your  hair. 


t 
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WkmU$  heavy  eM$wirolM 

Amidst  lAa  battHrocmU  ^are, 
In  a  Jbaiing  eUmd  of  gold 

Tbtt  wtood  OS  instoiU  ihore; 
Amd  then  you  bbiohed  and  fled  away. 

My  heart  went  with  you  there: 
Tou  bound  it  in  your  hair,  my  love, 

In  the  meehee  of  your  hair. 
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Wen,  dear,  are  yon  sorprieed,  or  not? 

If  8  a  nice  piece  of  wodk  you'Te  made  I 
ImH  it  lucky  you  forgo^ 

That  ereningy  to  pat  on  yoai  braid? 
Tom's  heart  at  hut  is  reaUy  gone : 

It  seems  so  awfully  absuxd  I 
80^  dariingy  as  aflEurs  go  on, 

Be  sure  you  often  write  me  word. 

Tom's  a  good  feUow,  you  must  own ; 

And  handsomci  too,  as  all  can  see 
A  better  brother  ne'er  was  known; 

Than  Tom  has  always  been  to  me. 
So,  Gerty,  though  you'll  flirt,  of  course, 

Still  give  his  woes  a  speedy  end ; 
And  please,  now,  don't  use  all  your  force. 

For  he's  the  brother  of  your  friend 


Alice. 


THE  GALLERY  OP  THE  PONTE  VECCHIO. 


Moxo  the  many  places  in  Europe 
hii-h  the  passing  traveller  gives 
a  lia<ity  glance,  but  which  are  of 
ftiling  interest  to  one  who  has  time 
ecoioe  familiar  with  them  in  detail, 
the  covered  passage,  or  gallery, 
<h  connects  the  XTffizzi  with  the 
ti  Palace  in  Florence,  a  part  of 
ich  is  to  be  seen  in  any  view  of  the 
Tf  u  the  upper  story  of  the  build- 
pi  on  the  Ponte  Veochio.  But  that 
odIj  a  small  portion  of  the  whole 
Q«7i  which,  boldly  arching  streets 


and  traversing  houses,  by  many  a 
sharp  turn  succeeds  in  linking  to- 
gether two  widely  distant  parts  of  the 
city.  Like  every  thing  in  Florence, 
this  has  its  historical  interest  Vasari, 
who  built  the  XTffizzi,  constructed  this 
passage  by  order  of  Cosmo  I.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Ferdinand,  whose  mother,  Eleanor,  we 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance  as  the 
projector  of  the  Boboli  Gturdens.  He 
evidently  was  proud  of  his  work ;  on 
which  he  says, ''  That  great  corridor 


iMt    Witll 

not  ilwifv  tlift  flMit 

Bttt,  in  die  cliaages  vkidb  in  ikis 
oentofj  «re  altenag  all  Ilmlj,  tlie 
•ecfet  paMBg^  of  tlio  dokes  li^  lie» 
come  the  highirij  Ibrtfat  people^  «pea 
to  all  who  choose  to  use  it,  and  telUag 
no  taJes  of  what  h^i  been. 

Enteritig  it  from  the  Pitti  aidop  joa 
pMB  first  through  a  little  room,  where 
is«  a  lew  emqumtely  finkhed  waler- 
oulor  pictures,  into  a  long^  law,  narrow 
paaiige,  hiring  one  wall  bung  with 
earefal  «tudi^,  in  distemper,  of  plants, 
binl^  and  fishes,  by  an  artist  of  the 
•even teen th  century,  Ligozzi  by  name. 
Through  tho  small  windows  of  the  op- 
I»o»»ite  wall  you  get  glimpses  of  the 
liulioli  Gardens,  —  green  even  in  mid- 
winter with  thick  masses  of  foliage, 
bright  on  the  first  warm  spring  days 
with  a  wealth  of  daiijies,  violets,  and 

iloiice  a  descent  of  a  few  »tep3 
bring*  yaii  to  a  roonj,  where  you  get 
your  fivA  hint  of  what  lies  before  you, 
in  Htiidii'H  in  li^ht  and  shade  by 
Balvat+tr  K<»!>ii,  IJet-cafunii,  etc.  A 
bngor  flijL^ht  of  i*U>[m  leads  to  a  part 
of  tia*  gallery  liung  with  old  tapestries, 
nil  11  riff  I  iti  f'«dor  and  roost  elaborate 
in  finixh,  thut,  with  their  pictured 
n'pri*Ni>ntation  yf  tht?  life  of  their  time, 
iinpretia  you  more  ihan  any  elaborate 


to  her  chariot; 
^oBolres  her  jewel; 
Janpii^a  brednieti  eagerly  scatoh 
iiti;    hen   liocdecai    ri<le^   tu 
ttaph  thnagh  the  city,  wirh  ili 
at  hia  bffidle-retn,  while  the 
tbiOD^anMtfMl  lo  see ;  and,  on  th« 
tiipufij,  Eftber  entertains  the 
anil  Hmmxk  at  her  feast,  — all 
ririd  ptcnuesqneneas  unsurpi 
an  J  oQ^^painting,     Another  chi 
•mes  of  tapestries  are   those 
aenttng    chnbby   little    cliildren 
gaideners,^ — raking,  hoeing,  pi 
aod  watering  the  flowers.    And 
all  are  quaint  borders  of  figures, 
and  flowers     Last  of  all  are 
from  the  Xew  Testament,  and,  at 
end  of  that  division  of  t!ie  gallei 
Pieta,  so  fresh  in  color  that  it 
have  been  made  yesterday ; 
one    end    copied   from    a   desij 
Michael   Angelo,    that   at   the 
from  one  by  Cigoli. 

And  now,  in  several  small  com] 
menta^  you  come   among  the 
themselves.    Portraits  of  life-si*e 
solemnly  down  on  you  from  the 
Catherine,  Mary,  Cosmo,  **  Pater 
trire,'*  Lorenzo  the  ^lagnificent, 
X.,  —  too  coarse  and  heavy  to  be 
nobled  even  by  Haphaers  hand,  — aa 
Clement  VI L,  crafty  and  keen. 

Now  stop  a  moment  before  yoi 
come  to  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  - 
centre  both  in  position  and  interest,^ 
for  one  look  through  the  little,  rouiil 
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-  and,  if  yao  chauee  to 
dae  fii9t  time  on  a  bright 
will  tkoi  wouder  nt  the  en* 
of  the  FtoTOOtines  for  their 
I  citT*    The  Amo  runs  at  your 
by  the  two  lower  bridges, 
ler  yet  by  a  light  suspension 
El  Xho  farther  side  stretches 
Amo,  ihronged  with  poj^^rs, 
the  stiQlight,  out  to  the 
aod  beyond  all  aro  the 
irlthoat   which   any  view 
is  kj&perfect     From  the 
yoti  look  down  on  the 
its   DXLTTOW    passage 
people,   its   curious   little 
illO{ia  gay  with  coral^  mo- 
gold,  offering  the  only  still 
^example  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Now   the  march  of  im- 
dueatens eren  this;  and  it 
of  a  few  yeara^  more  or 
it  shall  gire  way,  and  the 
old  buildings  be  replaced  by 
«m  modem.    Farther  on,  the 
wndows  of  this  part  of  the 
look  tip  the  riTcr  over  the  old 
^e  Grazie,  or  Rubiconte,  with 
t  buildings,  each  perched  by 


apier, 


to  the  mountains  in 


diftaaee ;    and,  on  a  nearer 
to   the   left,    the   curious  old 
of   San    Miniato,   with  the 
rhieli  Mic^iael  Angclo  fortified 
lat  defeoco  of  the  city, 
ooe  under  the  fascination  of 
within  llie  walls,  and  we  for- 
f  thing  outside.     For  here  is 
of   original    sketches, 
twenty  thousand  in  num- 
of  the  great  artists  of 
—  the  rough  draughty 
lor  the  finished  pictures 
tbo  great  galleries.      Here 
wiieoce  the  picture   gi^w : 
find  the  eager  monk  por- 
his  hookf  the  lazy  lx)y  fa^t 
tlio  son,  the  girl  stepping 


up  with  her  pitcher  on  her  head,  the 
peasant  woman  waU^hing  her  baby, 
the  chubby  little  boys  playing  games^ 
which  appear  on  tlie  painted  canvas 
as  saints,  madonux^,  and  cherubs. 
Here  you  learn,  too,  tlie  method  of 
each  maa^ter's  work.  The  sketches 
of  Fra  Angelico,  for  instance,  wheth- 
er in  pen  and  ink  or  pencil,  are  so 
finely  and  delicately  finished,  so 
clear  and  definite,  that  you  feel  that 
the  picture  stood  so,  distinct,  in  his 
mind,  even  before  one  line  was  made  : 
in  Fra  Bartolomeo's,  on  the  contrary, 
you  find  Line  covering  line,  one  de- 
tail in  place  of  another;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  only  as  he  worked  did  the 
picture  take  its  definite  form. 

Again,  the  drawings  of  the  Ger* 
man  masteni  have  a  carefulness  of 
detail,  a  most  exact  rendering  of 
each  Line  and  shade,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  imagination  to  fill  out ;  while 
the  Italian  sketches  are  rathim*  sug- 
gestions, hints  from  which  you  guess 
the  whole,  sometimes  mere  broken 
lines,  or  patches  of  light  and  shade, 
which  yet  tell  their  story  efiectively 
if  you  will  give  them  a  moment^s 
heed.  Nowhere  is  this  contrast  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  jMirtraits. 

The  first  impression  from  any  Ger* 
man  portrait  is  of  its  correctness. 
Just  as  the  man  or  woman  looks  out 
on  you  from  the  wall  they  must  have 
looked  out  in  life-  The  chann  of  the 
picture  is  just  there;  it  g:ive8  you 
the  people,  you  may  make  of  them 
what  you  can.  The  artist  does  not 
attempt  to  interpret  any  thing  for 
you  beyond  the  actual  lines  and 
shades  which  he  sees ;  but  he  does 
that  with  so  much  care  and  reverent 
earnestness,  that  he  forces  you  to  ad- 
mit the  justice  of  his  claim  to  your 
attention  even  to  the  stiff  and  stolid 
people  to  whom  he  iutrodyces  you. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
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portraits  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  for 
instance,  of  which  there  are  some  ex- 
quisitely finished  here.  Your  first 
thought  is  not  of  the  likeness,  or  the 
artist,  or  even  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance, as  we  say,  but  of  the  soul 
behind.  You  do  not  stop  to  notice 
the  outline  of  feature,  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  head-dress :  you  go  right  to 
the  person  herself.  This  is  not,  so  to 
speak,  the  respect  for  humanity  with 
which  the  German  artist  inspires 
you,  but  a  personal  interest  in  this 
one  individual. 

There  is  one  portrait,  for  instance, 
of  a  young  girl,  I  think,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  her  exact  age,  Which 
is  irresistibly  attractive.  You  find 
yourself  speculating  on  the  quiet  con- 
tent tliat  looks  out  from  under  the 
slightly  drooping  eyelids,  and  just 
curves  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  as 
she  sits  with  hands  folded  before  her, 
and  head  slightly  turned  to  one  side, 
quite  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts. 
Of  what  is  she  thinking  now  ? 
What  other  thoughts  will  come,  as 
the  years  go  by,  to  break  up  that 
pleasant  dreaming,  and  disturb  that 
quiet  self-possession?  I  think  you 
will  never  know.  There  is  a  quiet 
strew  cth  und  inward  force  about  the 


the  galleries  of  paintings,  what  br-^ 
miliar,  friendly  letters  are  to  the  polK- 
lished  essay,  what  the  social,  affco> 
dinner  talk  is  to  the  evening  lectnRk 
The  members  of  this  company  ait 
not  expressing  carefully  formed  opuH 
ions,  for  which  they  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible, and  perhaps  called  to 
account ;  they  are  not  on  their  guaid 
against  criticism  and  cavilling :  thej 
speak  the  thought,  the  fancy  of  Uw 
moment,  willing  to  give  it  up  iih 
stantly  if  better  offer.  So,  as  w« 
have  said,  they  take  you  into  theif 
daily  lives;  they  show  you  their  owi 
surroundings,  their  likes  and  dislikes  J 
the  work  discloses  instead  of  conceal- 
ing the  workman ;  and  you  find,  aa 
always,  when  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  admitted  to  such  inti- 
macy with  real  earnest  life,  that  you 
are  gaining  from  it  far  more  than 
from  any  formal  conversation.  So 
what  Hawthorne  calls  "  that  icy  de- 
mon of  Weariness,  who  haunts  great 
picture-galleries,"  never  is  met  here: 
there  is  imfailing  entertainment  in 
this  rich  collection,  among  which  we 
must  not  pass  unnoticed  the  quaint, 
odd,  graceful  designs  for  vases,  fcnr 
silver  ornaments,  and  for  fountains, 
the  cases  with  the  studies  of  the 
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alleiy,  which  contains  Etms- 
erary  mnSy  with,  in  some 
9St  elaborately  caired  reliefs, 
ting  for  the  most  part  some 

of  the  old  mythology,  such 
rCS  and  the  Sirens,  Meleager's 

the  wild  boar,  the  sacrifice 
;enia,  etc. 

»f  them  are  in  perfect  preser- 
and  with  many,  arms,  legs, 
ds  are  missing  in  a  most  fear- 
Frequently  the  cover  to 
is  formed  by  a  reclining  fig- 
ich,  if  a  woman,  usually  has 
the  hand,  and  which  is  sup- 
>  be  the  effigy  of  the  person 
shes  are  enclosed  below.  If 
e  to  be  considered  faithful 
i,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 


the  old  Etruscans  were  not  a  beauti- 
ful race.  The  most  grotesque  effect 
of  all  is  that  of  a  vase,  the  top  of 
which  is  a  human  head,  and  the  han- 
dles arms  and  hands. 

An  ascent  hence  leads  to  other 
rooms  with  more  vases,  interesting  to 
those  curious  in  such  matters ;  and 
thence  to  the  Uffizzi  Gallery,  which 
we  reach,  quite  willing  to  pardon 
Yasari's  pride  in  his  work,  and  con- 
vinced that  its  contents  merit  more 
than  the  hasty  glance  they  are  apt  to 
catch  from  the  travellers  who  rush 
through,  consulting  their  guide-books 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  next  gal- 
lery, or  only  loiter  to  talk  over  what 
they  did  yesterday,  or  are  to  do  to- 
morrow. 


THE    MYSTIC'S    PRAYER. 


BY   S.    R.    CALTHROP. 


Upon  God's  throne  there  is  a  seat  for  me. 

My  coming  forth  from  him  hath  left  a  space 

Which  none  but  I  can  fill.     One  sacred  place 
Is  vacant  tiU  I  come.     Father !  from  thee 

When  I  descended,  here  to  run  my  race, 
A  void  was  left  in  thy  paternal  heart, 
Not  to  be  filled  while  we  are  kept  apart. 

Yea,  though  a  thousand  worlds  demand  thy  care. 
Though  heaven's  vast  hosts  thy  changeless  blessings  own, 

Thy  quick  love  flies  to  meet  my  slow-winged  prayer, 
As  if  amid  thy  worlds  I  lived  alone ; 

In  endless  space,  but  thou  and  I  were  there ; 
And  thou  embraced  me  with  a  love  as  wild 
As  the  young  mother  bears  toward  her  first-bom  child. 


whil*  Lr:ii-'»^'M3  iSfi  2xa2.x:u:C3rLT:x 

■HKf  be  with  zi»  rIwoni»  for  vi^iwe- 
ebborasioa  the  Eisht-Hoar  Leag^ae 
dezianJs  socli  extra  leLcore. 

The  clergTvoaian  maie  a  pozt  of 
this  jocmeT  some  thirtr  Tears  »««. 
A  carriage  and  stoat  pair  of  hofses 
performed  the  road-tserriee  at  that 
time ;  and  resting-places  were  of  the 
most  primitive  desoriptioo.  She  re- 
members one  hoose  in  which  the 
German  hostess  made  the  traveller  s 
bed  with  one  blue-checked  sheet. 
The  request  far  another  sheet  caused 


jno    wn 


ohbA  ^Gmi,  I  fria 
mi.  «f  civil  aad 
At 

a 

«r 

£a»  xasrelj  s&z^sSed  their  oflenA 
•c:pxi::j.     EiKCcq.  was  then  a  TiDaj 

1  ^T»ra.  Bedilehem 
rcsdi:  s-TdiiZKz.*  ei  little 
Bc(^  ^T»  pm  tlfeemsehies  at 
^'iz3»i  b.ter«^  berween  that  time  fl 
rli's.  Il«KbL'3:z.  memorable  for 
railr:iiil  ronaerlj  well  known 
£&zcj  $rx-k^  cuji  now  affi>rd  to 
kasplsooKix  fi>r  its  locomotioin,  and 
a  larse  and  bosr  town. 

Oae  is  gbd  to  get  to  Hamsboi 
after  seven  hoczs  of  hot-day 
with  the  aUeviacion  of  candies 
peiicdicalsw  The  city  is  channinj 
tityntfdy  on  the  banks  of  the  biQ 
Snsqnehanna.  It  has  some  temptil 
looking  hotels;  but  the  iate  of 
dergywoman  led  her  to  one  of  u 
what  forlorn  aspect,  with  a  funeill 
parlor  in  which  two  bier-like  ami 
invited  her  to  shiver  on  their  blad 
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Boom9y  towels^  and   tea 
oi^tained',  aD<],  after 
'•*W»f»'' began. 

uras  to  ka^e  been  a  lee- 

Foinaii     Suffrage;    which 

tluoogh   the   emallness 

!  mdieiicef  into  a  fiskmUiar  talk 

k0  Bflflr  fiuniliar  subject.     Let  no 

^  to  Harns.bitrg  expecting   to 

the   fiiU-gTown    blossom    of 

Tlie   field  Wks   a«   if  the 

(moir    bad    not    been    drawn 

t;  imi  th«  lecturer  reflected  that 

ehl  sOGietiined  be  necessary  to 
1  pablie  conscience,  in  order  to 
Yet  let  no  one  who  has  a 


M  mtnA   to    say,    undenalue    a 
Lmtf^iicg'-'     It  is  often  the  seed- 
[^  a  lax)ge  harrest  of  sympathy. 
spoken  of   is  remem- 
rdi#  speaker  as  a  small  party 
Mtag  and  friendly  aspect. 
attentive    eyes    cheered 
eriod^  and  responded  to  every 
it.    At  tba  close  came  friend- 
of  bands  and  good  words ; 
dining-room  of  the  hotel 
ered,  free  of  charge,  for 
nobody  went  to  jail  for 

2    was     set  down    as 

the    prisoners     at   tlie 

ay-moming      service.*' 

r  the  deTgywoman  was  meekly 

the  Sunday,  at  the  hour  of 

Several   meml>ers  of  the 

ft'*   Christian  Association 

,  and  claimed  to  conduct 

themselves,  and  that  the 

ahoold  not   participate 

dolDgiL     An  ofBcial  permit 

If  Intt  in  vain.     They  al- 

Qoodnet,   they   said,    and 

'  do  no  at  this  time.     The  vis- 

laQOcent   of    the   whole 

and  sorry  to   give  of- 

bodCf  and  derived  what 

i  ihe  ooold  from  the   read- 


ings, prayings,  singings,  and  exhort- 
ings,  which  she  will  not  here  charac- 
terize. The  permit  had  secured  her 
liberty  to  speak  as  soon  as  the  Ghris' 
tian  Association  should  have  fmisbed 
its  ministrations.  This  being  an- 
nounced, they  and  theirs  withdrew, 
with  a  little  shaking-off  of  the  dust, 
and  an  extremely  sharp  angle  of  the 
shoulder. 

The  visitor,  with  the  jailer  and  one 
friend,  now  confronted  the  melancholy 
aisle,  whose  iron  pew  doors,  slightly 
opened,  and  heavily  chained  and  pad- 
locked,  showed  no  human  faces.  In 
each  of  these  enclosures,  as  in  a  vault, 
a  solitary  human  form  was  buried 
and  invisible.  The  world  was  all 
spring  and  sunshine  without,  all  gloom 
and.  winter  withiu*  Then  the  heart 
of  the  woman  turned,  with  all  the 
pity  and  love  it  could  feel,  toward?* 
these  orphans  of  Nature.  "O  m}* 
brotJiers !  O  my  sisters !  you  can- 
not come  to  me,  and  so  I  come  to 
you ;  I  cannot  see  your  faces,  but  I 
think  I  can  read  your  hearts,  and  feel 
the  great  sorrow  which  must  here 
weigh  you  down.  Grod  help  and 
comfort  every  one  of  you  according 
to  his  need !  " 

That  their  passive  hands  should 
reach  up  and  clii>'p  the  divine  hand 
that  was  wail  ng  to  aid  them;  that 
the  spirit  of  God,  which  delivead 
Paul  and  Silas  froDi  their  chainSi 
could  cause  a  spirit-earthquake  which 
should  set  their  enchained  souls  in 
true  liberty ;  that  each  of  them  had 
been  bn>ught  into  the  world  through 
mother's  pain  and  sorrow  for  s^>me 
great  good,  of  which  they  must  not 
fail ;  that  from  each  of  these  celb  a 
glorified  soul  might  issue,  aa  Faith 
sees  an  angel  a-^^end  from  every 
grave,  —  such  thoughts,  as  simply  as 
they  might  be  told,  did  the  \isitor  ex- 
perience and  impart.    A  little  sigh  of 


Hope. 
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7  daj.  There  are  many  beaa- 
ddenoea,  and  aome  yeiy  costly 
rhat  18  to  be  a  marble  palace, 
ctly  built,  maib  the  profitable 
itratioa  of  a  contract  with  gOT- 
it.  The  mansion  of  Gtoy. 
looks  roomy  and  sabetantiaL 
lie  ereningy  ereiybody  went  to 
.  We,  entering  one  of  the  col- 
hnichee,  were  disappointed  in 
i^g ;  the  tnne  was  pitched  so 
that  the  voices  strained  and 
on  its  upper  notes.  Thecongre- 

was  nqadnlterated  African, 
teacher,  quite  yoong,  and  of  the 
ype^  lidwred  with  metaphysical 
ion&  Crod's  word,  he  said, 
Molate,  ordinate,  and  actnaL  — 
ite,  i  e.,  he  has  power  to  do  what 
n  not  do;  ordinate  (this  we 
t  remember);  and  actual,  as 
Ik  actual  occurrences,  which  he 
ms  in  the  human  famfly.  The 
ler  referred  to  the  first  chap- 
Genesis,  and  to  Paul's  Epistle 
Romans,  which,  he  told  us,  was 
Q  at  Corinthius,  a  place  where 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Con- 
or imprisoned.  '^  His  legs  and 
were  bound,  but  his  mind  was 

"  Only  an  independent  Grod 
have  created  the  world."  "A 
Paine  may  write,  and  a  Voltaire 
nite,  and  any  other  idolatrous 


man  may  write ;  but  there  is  a  €rod  in 
existence.'' 

The  dark  congregation  listened  to 
this  exposition  with  an  air  of  ''  It's 
all  right  if  you  say  sa"  The  text, 
we  have  forgotten  to  say,  was  that 
pregnant  saying  of  Pau^  ^  For  the 
invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  woild  are  dearly 
seen." 

In  connection  with  this  and  similar 
experiences,  it  occurs  to  us  that  a 
veiy  good  sort  of  Sunday-evening 
puzzle  might  be  this :  given  the  ser- 
mon, to  find  out  what  the  text  must 
have  been.  The  denomination  of  the 
preacher  might  be  added,  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  problem.  Guess- 
ing  would  not  always  be  easy  as  to 
either  point.  This  sermon  reminded 
us,  a  little  humorously,  of  those  cosmic 
efforts  of  young  Unitarian  divines 
to  which  we  have  sometimes  listened, 
in  which  dialectics  and  doctrine 
strangely  confruse  each  other ;  neither 
being  as  yet  laid  out  straight  and 
ready  for  use.  The  moral  was,  that 
the  young  colored  clergyman,  as  well 
as  the  young  white  clergyman,  is  in- 
clined to  bumptiousness. 

The  next  morning  saw  our  early  and 
contented  departure.  And  these  were 
the  Macedonians ;  and  the  sister  hopes 
she  helped  them. 


HOPE. 

Though  clouds  still  overcast  the  earth  with  gloom, 

And  hide  from  us  the  sky, 
Let  but  the  rainbow  on  the  grayness  bloom, 

We  know  the  sun  is  nigh. 


So,  though  within  the  soul  with  anguish  smart. 

And  all  without  look  drear, 
With  God's  own  bow  of  promise  in  the  heart. 

We  know  that  he  is  near, 

s 


of  tstaAt  soQ  and  ftb 

[  Yc^ftiible  life,  in 
;  to  tih#  U»k  wdban^ 
L  of  tlw  TinUe  SQtfooet 

the   »  Bj  iMfiKiod ;  and  I  Inifie 
^paiaHnliowaids    nfssed^  as  jon  will 
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But  mj  conviction  of  its 
^  tH&t  I  hare  the  eiridence  of 
to  pfore  it,  is  scarcely  more 
than  was  my  faith  in  it  be- 
or  even  anticipated,  the 
\%  for  it  was  thither,  aa  my 
\  hare  doubtless  peitTeived,  that 

e  J  was  made. 
«il  the  strength  of   my  faith 
F  hmw%  been  of  no  avail,  had  it 
i  lor  the  assistance  of  Richard 
,  my  early  and  most  intimate 
Ha    aympathized    with    my 
tD  Haasen's   theory,   and 
desire    to  prove   it;   and 
\nm   at  last   the   trial   was 
Srv^enl  years  since,  he  was 
[  io  kis  bosiness  of  engineer- 
George  Orcutt,  the   man 
wc^th    and  mechanical  skill 
generously  bestowed  on  the 
sof  the  "  Brick  Moon  "  lately 
by     Mr.     Fred.    Ingham. 
WBS  with  him  all  through 
of  its   construction,    and 
\  utmost  service  to  the  build- 
'  in  skill  and  ingenuity  he  was 
raeeochd  to  Orcutt  himself.  Of 
f  I  tltoune  intensely  interested 
tatexpTisc,   especially    when 
:  fninted  out  its  obvious  con- 
1  with  otar  own  pet  project ;  and 
itmlked  of  sending  np  another 
^gjobe,  nay,  of  going  in  it  our- 
t  landing  on  that  fairy-land 
Vnt  by  the  eye  of  fancy, 
spoke  of  doing  this  as 
Ike  first  Brick  Moon  should 
By  launched;  hut   when 
lewiB  came  to  as  of  its  un- 
I  flinty  and  the  vnin  attempts 
I  been  made  to  find  it,  we  of 
all   thought  of  so 
pp)ject      No    sooner, 
tt  announced  that  the 
been    fonnd,   that   the 
I  woaen  who  had  been  nne3c- 
tn  it  were  alive  and 


well,  having  made  their  journey  in 
perfect  safety,  than  our  courage  he- 
came  as  strong  as  ever,  and  our  reso- 
lution  wag  formed- 

As   soon  as  possible  we  began  to 
construct  a  new  Brick  Moon,  similar 
to  the  original  in  every  respect  but 
size.     It  was  only  sixty  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  and  the  openings  in  each  of  the 
outer  spherical  chambers  were  made 
smallj  and  tilled  with  long  cylinders 
of  glass,   thus   completely   excluding 
the   outer  air.      The  chambers  were 
stored  with  abundance  of  provisions; 
for    though   Wenstock    intended    to 
make  the   trip   in   a  short  time,  yet 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  place 
of  our  destination  would  be  as  barren 
as  the  same  planet^s   nearer  side  is 
known   to  be.     Wenstock  also  took 
pains   to   furnish    them   with   living 
plants  of  Tarious   kinds,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  effect  of  our  res- 
piration on  the  air  within,  in  case  we 
should  be  obliged  to  depend  on  this 
for  a  long  time.     The  plants,  he  said, 
would   exchange   the  carbon   of   our 
breath  for  oxygen,  and  thus  render 
the  air  always  pure   and  wholesome. 
The    niiLchinery   for    propelling    the 
globe  was  to  be  the  same  as  had  been 
employecl   for  the   former  one;    and 
Wenstock    hatl    used    his    influence, 
when  it  was  erectetl,  to  make  it  suit* 
able  for  our  purpose,  by  causing  the 
weight  of  the  northern  fly-wheel  to 
preponderate,  instead  of  the  southern 
as  was  first  intended.     This  circum- 
stance, with   the  smaller  size  of  the 
new   globe,    caused    the   expense   of 
starting  it  to  be  much  less  than  that 
of  the  first ;  and  we  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  defray  this  without 
depending  upja  outside  subscription. 
Much   of  the   necessary   funds  were 
contributed    by    Wenstock's    cousin, 
Clitus,    who,    with    his     courageous 
wife,    intended     to     accompany    us. 


ji»t  puttt 

r 

in  the  interior  w% 
of  it,  exempt 
pi0hcxedwm4 
of  tbe  long 
^^nden  tluit  serrt^d  its  for 
Bfick  is  an  excellent  non-eond 
of  hmk ;  and  il  aHenraTds  prea 
us  wweQ  firom  the  intense  ooldt 
prerailft  in  empty  space. 
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nNigli  the  ejiinilers  just  men- 
liy  we  i^w^  on  our  journey  up- 
1^  m  sight  that  clieered  and  en* 
igr*f  our  hearts  —  then  almo^it 
Miident  —  in  more  ways  than 
'-  Haliborton  had  telegraphed 
^hitants  of  the  Brick  Moon 
acLT  intended  journey;  and 
filed  that  their  little  world 
iM^urly  in  our  path  to  the 
satellite.  The  two  bodies  were 
«»  SQLally  that  their  attraction, 
the}r  were  in  close  proximity, 
tlie  motions  of  either  hut 
I  and  complete  allowance 
isuide  for  that  little  in 
*s  calculations.  The  time 
"•r  come  when  we  were  most 
together;  and^  as  we  looked 
'  ly  the  whole  outline 
re,  and  could  even 
with  the  naked  eye  the  fig- 
i  men  and  women  upon  it^ 
Am  haiid%  and  making  all  the 
and  sigmi  of  enoour^ement 
ooold  derive.  Wenstock  had 
It  with  us  a  small  telescope 
to  a  a  instantaneous  photo- 
is,  —  one  of  those  won- 
InstTiLnients  which  give*you  a 
photograph  of  the  ball  ju$t 
£roiB  the  cannoned  mouth,  — 
hm  Intended  to  use  in  observing 
side  of  the  moon  when  we 
it  He  now  pointed  it  at 
moon,  and  obtained  a 
wonderful  for  its  clear- 
tntth.  Mr.  Haliburton  has 
ofl^  fiDce  our  return,  that  he 
every  one  of  the  faces, 
e  are  as  accurate  like- 
may  be  has  seem  Of  c^un^e, 
of  these  people  and  their 
was  very  plea4»ant  to  all, 
toek  waa  especially  grati- 
W  knew  from  the  ap|>ear- 
tlie  Click  ^oon  how  tax  it 
If  eoiaparing   this  with   hi^j 


computed  distance,  found  that  we  had 
gone   in  just  the  direction  that  he 

intended  and  desired. 

In  this  part  of  our  voyage,  idthough 
the  sun  was  shining  in  full  splendor 
upon  one  side  of  the  globe,  the  oppo- 
site side  was  shrouded  in  the  black- 
est darkness,  —  much  darker  than  any 
midnight  on  the  earth.  The  stars  and 
planets  shone  with  surprising  bril- 
liancy, and  could  be  as  distinctly  seen 
very  near  the  sun  as  in  any  other  di- 
rection. The  moon*s  brightness  also 
transcended  all  our  previous  experi- 
ence, and  continually  increased  as  our 
distance  grew  less.  Wenstock  now 
began  his  observations  on  the  nearer 
hemisphere ;  but,  whOe  each  photo- 
graph which  was  obtained  showed 
more  clearly  than  the  previous  one 
those  minor  irregularities  of  the  moon*s 
surface  which  could  never  have  been 
observed  from  the  earth,  yet  the  crcs- 
cent-shaped  figure  which  they  repre- 
sented grew  more  and  more  narrow  ^s 
we  approached.  The  reason  was,  we 
were  passing  the  moon  on  the  dark 
side,  and  consequently  the  illuminated 
portion  was  going  every  moment  out 
of  sight.  From  the  same  cause,  the 
direction  of  the  moon  m  the  heavens 
grew  e\^ery  moment  nearer  that  of 
the  sun.  While  the  ** silver  bow*' 
was  waning,  Wenstock  noticed  several 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  it,  which 
at  some  future  time  I  may  describe  to 
your  readers.  At  length  the  visible 
surface  of  the  moon  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  thread,  now  extended  sufficient- 
ly to  enclose  whole  constellatious.  In 
another  moment  it  had  vanished ;  and, 
in  a  moment  more,  the  face  of  the  sun 
began  to  be  rapidly  shut  off  from  our 
view.  Soon  his  light  was  altogether 
hidden  behind  the  broad  disc  of  the 
moon.  This  fact  was,  of  course,  evi- 
dent enough  to  thost)  who  were  look- 
ing towards  the  sun,  or  into  the  lute- 
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nor  of  our  globe ;  for  when  the  8un*s 
niys  were  shut  oft*  our  day  was  instaa- 
taueously  changed  to  midnight:  but 
to  Clitus,  who  was  looking  at  Venus 
through  another  window,  iho  change 
was  altogether  imperceptible;  for,  as 
I  have  jdready  mentioned,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whok>  sky,  except  the  ex- 
act place  of  th6  sun,  waa  constantly 
tJiat  of  total  darkness.  About  this 
time  we  first  became  sensible  of  the 
moon's  attraction.  Hitherto,  for  qxiite 
a  while,  we  had  felt  no  attraction  but 
that  of  our  own  little  globe,  which  was 
hardly  perceptible.  The  absence  of 
weight  caused  sensations  quite  amus- 
ing. By  merely  pressing  our  feet 
to  the  floor,  we  would  rise  to  the 
ceiling,  like  a  cork  in  water.  We 
ha<l  little  inclination,  however,  to  try 
experiments  of  this  nature,  but  en- 
deavored to  keep  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  brick  floor,  where  we  felt  that 
we  belonged,  Now,  however,  we  wel- 
oomad  returning  weight,  and  found  it 
gftdiially  increasing  till  we  reached 
our  journey's  end.  We  passed  nearly 
around  the  m(X>n  while  the  eclipse 
continued;  but  when  the  sun  and 
moon  again  appeared,  we  saw,  as  Wen* 
gtwk  had  told  us  to  expect,  that  the 
attraction  of  the  latter  had  very  per^ 
ceptibly  bent  our  course,  and  that  we 
were  now  ap{irnaching  in  a  curving 
|mtli  the  edgt^  of  the  illuminated  por- 
tion. Wenstock  now  became  almost 
wild  with  delight  as  he  ikotiised  and 
fv^iritcHl  out  to  us  the  tndispatable 
sigtis  of  an  atmosphere  on  the  side 
now  boooining  visible  to  us;  and, 
later,  a  round  wm  in  the  center  of 
the  dt»0|  with  lakc:*^  lying  hero  and 
tlieip  alicmt  it  But  our  joy  at  tlieae 
liiiiip  was  aoon  moderated  aa  wo  saw 
the  bright  orb  which  now  riin^Baented 
to  \i%  the  earth  we  ha^l  left»  gnimJlf 
be<y'nniiig  ^^ip^nl  bi^liind  the  hoij 
of  the  mooi^  aa  the  sun  had  been  jii9l 


before.     We  knew  that  we  shou 
it  no  more  while  we  remained  inij 
new  home ;  and,  as  it  rapidly  su 
of  sight,  the  tears  stood  unbiddei 
our  eyes. 

Wenstock  now  reminded  us  to  I 
ten    to   the   platform   in    the   cea 
chamber ;  and,  as  we  took  our  pll 
upon  it,   the    globe   rushed   whil 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the 
till  presently  the  shock  informe 
that  we  had  rea<5hed  the  ground, 
then  all  turned  to  the  c  ham  tier  J 
had  just  left,  —  the  lower  one  aa  j 
globe  now  stood ;  when,  imagine  J 
astonishment  at  finding  it  con 
bj  darh%  though    we    knew    we 
landed  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
hemisphere  !     We  climbed  from  ' 
through  the  passage*way  which 
nected  the  chambers ;  but,  as  we  J 
tered  one  after  another,  we  found  i 
all    alike :    total     darkness     reig 
At  this  inexplicable  and  terrible 
nomenon  we  stood  horrified;  de 
seemetl  taking  possession  of  our  he^ 
just   before    filled  with    eager 
and  expectation^ 

nL 

This   was  a  sad   opening  tel 
eagerly   anticipated     visit,      Aal 
hastened  to  one  after  another  of  | 
little    chambers    which    formed 
globe,  none  of  us  could  say  wh| 
expected  or  hoped  to  find  one  of  t 
different  ^m  another,  since  no  ; 
oould  imagine  the  cause  of  the  siJ 
lar  darkneas.     At  length  we 
die  highest  chamber  of  all. 
opened  the  door,  and,  almost 
she  spoke,  we  felt  a  thrill  of  jo] 
llkoagh  already  conscious  of  her  i 
oovery.     There  was  light! 
deed;  but  it  seemed  bright  to 
some  had  began  to  despair  of  ^en 
another  raj.     Through  the  cylindfil 
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IT  »  pfttoh  of  blae  sky 
what  seemed  to  be  a 
wall,  rising  on  every 
to  tlie  heigbt  of  ten  or 
Then  first  w©  compre- 
of  our  alann^  and 
rown  stnpiditj,  it  was  so 
hmd  fallen  on  a  tract  of 
which  was  soft  and  free 
and   tbe  heayy  globe, 
with  an  immense  Telocity, 
t  the  soil  as  aerobtes  do, 
itself  below  tbe  surface. 
Wenstock's    explanation, 
[  all   And^  now  that  we 
r  akj  aboTe  us,  nothing 
to  go  forth  and  explore 
We  itn mediately  be- 
i  our  window  to  a  door, 
away  the  glass  cylinder 
waU.      Tliis  accomplished, 
af  the   atmosphere   was 
for^  of  course,  we  had 
iks  of  knowing  that  it 
of   good,   wholesome 
raa  not  satisfied   with 
Bg  an  animal  to  its  in- 
\  wanted  a  regular  chemi- 
For  this  purpose  he  had 
i  solids  and  fiuids,  of 
and  properties,  —  all 
I  the  rest  of  us,  — in  an 
wbicb  he  now  lilted  to 
I  of  the  cylinder,  and  exposed 
I  tht  outer  air.     Wljile  within 
^thsy  had  been  kept  in  vacuo; 
aetion   of  the   various 
visible   effects    upon 
'  ofcaernng  whicb|  Clitus  in- 
smposition  of  the  atmos^ 
^atheis  were  more  inter- 
ring the  movements  of 
I  suspended  in  a  cage  in 
b«x,  who  was  nibbling  his 
IdhecM  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
[at  so  greater  distance  than 
of    two    hundred 
.  Ikom  hiB  hole  in  the 


pantry  wall.  Clitus  soon  announced 
his  result,  saying  that  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  was  rery  similar  to 
that  of  the  earth's :  he  thought  there 
might  be  a  little  less  nitrogen,  but  the 
difference  was  trifling*  Wenstock 
noticcKl^  that,  as  soon  as  an  opening 
was  made  in  the  wall  by  the  removal 
of  the  cylinder,  the  barometer  which 
we  carried  at  once  indicated  reduc- 
tion of  pressure  j  showiog  that  the  at- 
mosphere was  less  dense  than  our  own- 
This  barometer  contained  no  mercury, 
but  the  motions  of  its  index  were  reg- 
ulated by  a  very  delicate  spring  within 
it.  A  mercurial  barometer  would 
have  been  unreliable,  because  the 
weight  of  the  mercury  would  have 
undergone  a  change. 

All  our  precautions  having  been 
duly  taken,  we  erected  a  rude  ladder, 
and,  on©  by  one,  climbed  forth  upon 
the  soU.  Elsie  was  first,  by  unani- 
mous vote  J  then  Wenstock,  then  Cli- 
tus and  his  wife,  and  last  mysel£ 
We  Lad  allf  for  many  weeks,  looked 
forward  to  this  moment^  and  antici- 
pated our  emotions  at  so  extraordinary 
an  epoch  of  our  lives  j  but  we  found, 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  that  we 
were  quite  calm  and  collected,  scarcely 
conscious  of  any  emotion  whatever, 
unless  one  may  dignify  by  that  name 
a  strong  feeling  of  curiosity.  Look- 
ing around,  we  saw  a  cloudless  sky 
tinj^ed  with  the  familiar  blue  of  our 
native  home,  and  the  sun  shining  from 
it  with  his  wonted  brightness,  ap- 
parently about  an  hour  high*  Im- 
mediately below  hira  was  the  darker 
blue  of  a  sea,  which  we  could  just 
distinguish  in  the  distance,  and  per- 
haps should  not  have  noticetl,  had  we 
not  observed  it  during  our  descent. 
Nearer,  we  saw  a  varied  landsc^ipe  of 
hiUs,  valley i»t  ^ind  woods  ;  and^  as  the 
eye  still  descended,  it  rested  at  last 
upon  tlie  level  meadow  on  which  we 
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stood.  It  wa&j  indeed  J  a  pleasant 
sceDe ;  but  we  were  fdmo^t  suqmacd 
at  its  resemblance  to  what  we  were 
iLccuatomed  to  i$ee  on  our  oative 
planet.  The  groas  at  our  feet  wa^i 
indeed  of  a  new  variety,  aa  we  saw  on 
ctot^er  examination  i  but  its  color  waa 
tlie  same  dark  green  we  knew  bo  well 
before  :  and,  on  looking  abroad  over 
the  plain,  we  f^hoAild  not  bare  known 
it  from  a  terrestrial  one*  Thia  analo* 
gy  held  good  in  almost  every  thing  we 
obsen^edj  minor  ft^atures  were  new, 
but  the  essential  qualities  were  gen* 
erally  unchanged.  Sometimes,  bow* 
ever^  the  diSerenee  was  so  marked  as 
to  suggest  the  comparison  of  a  new 
picture  in  an  old  frame. 

Thinking  that  we  could  dieting uisli 
a  river-channel  not  more  than  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  our  position,  we  walked 
slowly  in  that  direction,  noticing  as 
we  went  every  little  thing  that  was 
new  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
versing on  our  voyage  just  completed. 
Our  average  speed  had  been,  as 
Wenstock  intended,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  planet  Venus  in  her  orbit ; 
BO  that  we  accomplished  the  distance 
in  about  three  hours.  We  started 
with  a  much  greater  velocity,  indeed, 
the  greatest  of  any  part  of  our  course  j 


found  hy  ClituSj  who  suddenly  dj 
the  axe  he  wa^  carrying,  to  snalcb 
something  from  the  ground^  1; 
cally  announcing,  "  Orasshoppirl 
Quite  as  quickly  he  let  it  fall  almoin, 
deference  to  a  sting  with  whicb  tin 
insect  revenged  itself  for  its  capti^i^. 
As  it  was  making  good  its  escape, 
seijsed  it  again  with  more  care ;  sd^ 
holding  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  use  d 
its  weapon,  wo  examined  it  at  kbum| 
It  was  smallf  of  a  bright  blue  cokn^i 
wingless,  and  rather  longer  in  shapi 
than  its  cousins  of  the  neigbbomi 
planet.  The  most  marked  diveriiih', 
in  Clitua's  judgment  at  least,  wu 
the  presence  of  the  sting,  which  io- 
flicted  a  wound  as  painful,  at  lirst,  ai 
that  of  a  wasp;  but  it  causeil  so 
swelling,  and  the  pain  lasted  but  I 
few  minutes.  These  little  tasedi 
were  quite  abundant  ^  and  wo  noticvi  i 
several  other  singular  species. 

In  a  short  time  we  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  we  fonnd 
to  be  a  stream  of  moderate  width, 
and  about  three  feet  in  depth,  Ili 
waters  were  very  clear,  and  proved  to 
be  heavier  than  those  of  eaitb^ 
that  is^  tbey  would  support  a  greater 
weight.  Wenstock  had  in  bis  poek«t 
a  piece  of  wood  loaded  with  lead  i* 
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le  ftecttslomed  proportioQ  to 

itvi^t,  Ami  that  of  familiar 

Thus  Wenstock,  the  heaviest 

,  foonJ  hb  lusty  energies 

Willi    a    frame     of    thirty 

wviglit ;  aud  all  of  ns  to- 

le  acmxoelj  bearier  than  the 


titiistj,  I  stooped 

of  the  water,  bat  was  sur- 

fiodiiig    a    stngolar   ta&te^ 

1^  lMywvTer»  not  strong,  nor 

r   nnplea^mt.      I   know  of 

flavor  with   which    I    can 

it,  fio  as  to  give  a  correct 

m  little  sweet,  but  thia 

MMia  the  prominent  char- 

TUe  others,  oa  tasting  it, 

rided    in   their  judgment,  — 

:ing  it  quite  tolerable, 

were  Ji;^gusted;  but  we 

I  ta  like  it  on  becoming  ac- 

lo  ita  flavor.     We  supposed 

Itai  thk  water  muit  be  of 

1  combination  fram 

earth;   but  afterwards 

its  taste  was  merely  ow- 

eleiBenta  of  the  lunar 

[T  much  less  frequently 

earth. 

a  little  farther  down 

we  came  to  a  sort  of  bar 

sky  like  granitei  which  ex* 

[oas    the     coarse     of    the 

was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of 

of  the  alluvial  meadow 

Itid  anciently  dammed  up 

•ft  this   pointy   causing    a 

in  which  the  detritus  of 

wu  deposited.     By  this 

Uke  was  gradually  ^led 

invefted  to  a  marsh,  over 

water  flowed  only  in  sea- 

iSood. 

o|]po6ite  side  of  the  gran- 

mi  a  sezies  of   picturesque 

Eiactdes  \  after  which  the 

onward  aa  calm  and  deep 
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as  ever.  Here  we  found  a  thicket  of 
tall  canes^  similar  to  bamboo,  but  less 
in  height ;  being  only  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  tall,  while  the  bamboo 
grows  in  Southern  Asia  to  the  pro- 
digious height  of  a  hundred  feet 
The  stems  were  as  thick  as  those  of 
ordinary  trees,  and  quite  as  strong, 
though  very  light.  At  CHtus'g 
suggestion,  we  cut  a  few  of  them 
down^  and  made  a  raft,  on  which  we 
embarked,  and  were  soon  floating 
down  the  stream*  The  rudely-shaped 
oars,  with  a  very  slight  exertion  of 
our  strength,  —  w  hich,  remember,  was 
now  increased  six-fold,  —  would  give 
us  a  speed  quite  sufficient  for  our  de- 
sire; and  so  we  journeyed  at  our 
own  will,  checking  our  progress  now 
and  then,  or  occasionally  touching 
the  shore  to  examine  the  various 
objects  of  interest  scattered  along 
our  path. 

The  wood  soon  became  dense 
around  us  as  we  boated  onward ;  and 
w^e  saw  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  penetrate  it  on  foot. 
We  judged,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  river-banks,  that  the  water  was 
now  somewhat  below  its  usual  level. 
This,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was 
owing  to  the  periodic  character  of 
the  rains  of  this  region.  The  day 
of  the  moon  is  nearly  as  long  as  our 
month,  so  that  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  a  fortnight  together.  As 
socm  as  he  rises  ujwn  the  hemisphere 
which  is  covered  with  air,  winds  like 
our  "  trades  **  are  at  once  sot  in  mo- 
tion, and  blow  towards  the  equator, 
where  the  sun  is  always  nearly  verti- 
cal. Within  the  narrow  tropical  re- 
gion there  is  a  continual  calm,  Uke 
that  found  on  the  earth  in  place? 
where   the   sun  is,   for  the  time,  di- 


jijpifti  tib  jiBagiet  rf  ladia.  And 
llHAf  «!•  pfovidid  witb 

0i   IWWJCtlOfl   nvQl   cold.      xaB   ^nst 

iMfti  wtfii  green  cml j  aa  cme  side, 
wUlf  ilMi  Dthar  wst  covered  with  a 
dnMie  liflOWD  cotl^  iO  that,  when  thej 
MM  «l  iirgH  ^^  teiidi;r  abres  of 
ihi$  lutmr  mifMc/t  w«re  Icept  safe  from 
llie  cold  atr.  Larg«  fruiU  of  a  las- 
ilMit  ifpearaiieei  and  bright  red,  yel- 
low, or  gretm  In  color,  were  abundant, 
and    fftifjui?utly     hung    from     vines 


of  ^ 

r  birds  of  bfa 
Aer  ran^T  exc 
cf  Tadi^iis  k 
gaadf  in  thmappeae 
^j  comfmMum 
tKe  rirer,  Xlw  npdles  wete  < 
abviidaaL  Sone  small  imi^^ 
liiBilir  in  afipeaimnce  to  croc» 
wert  ail  fiat  a  t^iror  to  the  h 
andf  in  laet,  an  unwelcome  a^ 
ally  until  we  disoovet^Bd  thafl 
jawa  and  teeth  were  adapt^p 
for  vegetable  food. 

Some  parts  of  the  river,  amoQ| 
thick  woodSy  abounded  in 
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l&at  fheff  oHen  cmnie  to 
Id  «ea20  certain  white 
wfaidi  liefl  fiocasioiMilj  from 
«kd  flouted  on  1I10  water. 
low  ta  obtadn  the  idsA 
•ad  whh  bent  piit» 
h^r  the  buijes,  and  batted 
ItbeBe  blo98oiiis^  we  soodi  <^k 
^^nite  a  laige  number.  A  iittle 
'  mk  WW  fiMiod  a  suitable  place 
fife;  and  bariDg  cocdted 
pvej  with  Bocne  diUcnltr,  on 
af  tin  '^pnmitiTe"  ^*le  of 
ire  tetamed  to  the 
owr  meal  while  still 
down  the  atieam.  We  did 
9  io  add  t<^  oar  lepaet  the 
feiitd  which  hong  arotind 
rvw  laaied  that  some  of  them 
pcnsoDOiis;  but  Clitus 
,  tliere  was  n«»  reasonable  doubt 
f^he  fish  would  be  whole^me 
rided  thej  were  palatable. 
\  tfcej  certainly  were ;  and  expe- 
[  hifl  opinion  tnie. 
■eai  we  discussed  the 
■  of  finding  here  intelligent 
fike  oai9elve&  We  had  not 
doubted,  before  our 
,  thai,  if  the  suspected  atmoe- 
and  ocean  actually  existed^ 
[the  life  they  would  render  pos^ 
boold  find  beings  to  fill,  in 
the  place  of  man  in  ours. 
the  appeazance  of  every 
feed  to  pomt  to  the  ancient 
\  td  gecJ<^y,  thousands  of  years 
earth  felt  the  tread  of  the 
of  ovation;"  and^  in  conse- 
ivfiulhbegaa  to  faa  We 
Ibiget  that  the  animal  life 
rrideiitly  fiir  in  adrance  of 
1;  hot,  on  the  other  hand, 
deny  that  the  highest 
we  mem  appeared  very  imper- 
The  Ibrra  of  the  quadrupeds 
•Qggesled  that  of  birds,  — 
onkr  ef  animals;  and  then 


they  were  all  so  small  I  There  were 
no  strong  lions,  no  fierce  tigers,  no 
majestie  elephants.  We  were  in- 
clined, therefore^  to  abandon  our  ex- 
pectation, and  to  surmise  that  our 
expedition  might  rfsult  in  adding  a 
new  proirince  to  the  dominion  of  the 
human  race.  But  in  this  idea,  we 
were  disapp>inted. 

We  had  fioated  Acmn  the  stream 
for  nearly  twelve  hours  by  our 
watches  before  any  br^ak  appeared 
in  the  continuous  forest.  Several 
times  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  way 
for  our  raft,  on  account  of  the  fallen 
trees  and  other  obstructions  which 
lay  in  our  path.  Sometimes  skilful 
use  of  the  poles  and  oats  was  needed 


to  aToid  the  numerous  ^ 


snags; 


other  times  the  channel^  for  a  great 
distance,  was  entirely  free  £r>:»m  ob- 
stacles to  our  progress.  The  general 
direction  of  our  course  was  eastward, 
towards  the  sun :  and,  in  all  this  time, 
his  rays  scarcely  changed  their  in- 
clination ;  but  he  appeared  at  nearly 
the  same  height  in  the  heavens  as 
when  we  set  out. 

At  length  the  forest  began  to 
appear  less  dense,  and  then  we  began 
to  see  stumps  of  pines  near  the 
stream,  which  looked  as  thou^  the 
trees  had  been  felled  and  floated 
away,  since  the  tops  were  nowhere 
visible.  We  had  not  yet  decided 
whether  this  indicated  intelligent 
workmen,  or  was  merely  the  work  of 
beavers  or  similar  animals,  when 
suddenly  the  forest  seemed  ended 
altogether,  and  we  saw  a  wide  trench, 
—  evidently  the  result  of  manual 
tndustryi — which  separated  the  woods 
from  the  arable  land  beyond.  The 
country  here  was  very  level ;  and  the 
trench  extended  back  from  the  river 
as  far  as  we  could  see,  Ai^r  we  had 
left  this  behind,  we  came  to  a  large 
extent   of    land    which   was    thickly 
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covered  with  trpUjBes,  These  were 
made  of  the  csitie  of  which  otir  raft 
was  constructed^  and  covered  with 
vinei,  some  of  whieh  wi>re  in  hladaom^ 
others  lolled  with  large  fruits  like 
those  we  had  noticed  io  the  woods; 
but,  if  possible,  still  more  tempting 
in  appearance.  Oceasionally  a  tree 
was  Been,  supporting  one  end  of  a 
treEisj  and  we  saw  that  they  wore 
of  a  fruit-bearing  kind.  Our  wonder 
was  greaij  to  behold  so  large  an 
OFchanl  or  vineyard — ^for  such  it 
certainly  wa3^ — just  at  the  edge  of 
that  dense  forest ;  and  we  were  suis 
prisedj  too,  that  we  saw  no  trace  of 
the  ownersj  nor  any  sign  of  their 
abodes.  But  we  did  not  make  any 
aearvh  for  them,  for  we  were  by  this 
time  very  tired.     We  resolved  to  ex- 


I 


plore  these  fields,  and  make  tdat  <d 
the  fruits,  Iwfore  going  any  fartljer; 
bat  concluded  to  postpone  both  tiU 
we  could  be  refreshed  by  sleep.  We 
were  not  hungry^  having  made  twa 
meals  of  the  £sh  we  had  taken  \  ajiJ 
we  knew  of  no  reason  why  we  eeijld 
not  well  afford  to  wait  So  we  fas- 
tened our  raft  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
stream  by  forcing  down  poles  into 
the  bed  on  both  side^  of  the  rafl,  $e^ 
well  as  below  it  This  was  doae,  of ^ 
course,  to  avoid  danger  from  the 
shore.  Five  piles  of  green  leavt^ 
were  then  arranged  upon  the  raftj 
and  recumbent  upon  these,  with  oof 
facea  turned  from  the  sun,  we  w( 
soon  under  the  power  of  ^*  all-^ 
ing  sleep," 


[We.  hafl  not  stipposcd  it  more  necca- 
esjy  to  frtate  the  origin  of  the  mast  fami- 
liar of  Pergiaa  poems,  than  to  jrive  a 
refereucii  to  a  well-known  ode  of  IToracei 
"  The  court  is  supposed  to  know  sioaii:- 
thing:»"  eaid  Jud^e  Maraball ;  and  thijs  is 
true  f£  the  largest  of  tribunal  a.    But,  ei^ 


Sl)c  (0jfamincr, 


\  wmfhed  erent  in  which  the  month  of  June  exhibits  to  the  ob- 
of  litcmtnre,  its  present  hold  upon  the  world,  it«  history  in  the 
»l  past,  its  connection  with  the  real  heart  and  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
L=-is  the  death  of  Cs.^rles  Dickeks. 

11  generation  of  readers  had  actually  grown  up  with  him ;  for  it 
[mboat  thirty-three  years,  since  the  pages  of  "Pickwick'*  so  far 
public  attention  that  no   reading  person   in   England  or   the 
Itsties  pleaded  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  existence,  the  char- 
powers,  or  the  influence  of  "  Boz.'*     This  familiar  title  of  those 
more  or  less  dropped  from  men's  lips;  as  the  class  of  witticisms 
in  the  "  Welle rism,"  —  as  the  veiled  conversational  profanity 
dcmM  body ''  of  Mantalini,  once  threatening  the  purity  of  even 
talk,  —  and  many  other  of  the  rich  originalities  of  the  author, 
f  been  swept  out  of  public  use  and  abuse  by  time,  and  by  his  rapidly- 
eding  personations  and  forms  of  humorous  speech  and  thought, 
be  genial  recognition  of  "  Dickens/'  in  larger  and  always  growing 
followed  upon  the  hasty,  titillating  pleasure  with  which  *^  Boz  '' 
received;  and  year  has  followed  year,  in  which  those  who 
him,  as  young  readers,  in  the  extravagance  of  delight  over 
of  the  Winkles  and  the  unrivalled  cockney  philosophy  of 
rdlers,  have  hung  with  interest  over  new  creations,  constantly 
ag  their  tenderesi  sympathies,  and  appealing  to   their  highest 
^ — while  story  and  theory  and  purpose  were  en%^eloped  in  a  char- 
licm  and  a  style  of  such  wit,  and  such  a  peculiar  wit,  that  it  drove 
cooipletely  the   demon  dulness,  and  charmed   away  the   sadness 

bed  the  tears  whicli  many  of  the  pathetic  tales  evoked. 

,  if  there  is  a  whole  generation  of  us  who  began  at  the  beginning 

iDidBens,  what  an  accession  his  following  and  surrounding  has  had 

mean  time!     He  goes  to  his  grave,  with  his  pall  borne  by  the 

^  admiration,  the  fond  appreciation,  the  tender,  yearning,  sympa- 

i  affection,  of  a  larger  number  of  living  readers,  probably*  than  have 

r  pvfB  sudi  a  tribute  of  the  heart  to  any  author  of  their  own  day, 

ere  was  a  short  time,  in  this  country,  when  Mr.  Dickens  was  partly 

the  ban  of  public  opinion.     We  speak  advisedly :    this  was  the 

7t' 
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time  of  '*  Mr,"  Dickens.     Tlie  jovial  nieknume  of  "  B<^  "  passed  a^ 
and   the  quiet  and   respectftil,  but  yet  home-like  address  of  "  C!ij 
Dickens  "  was  postponed  for  a  while.     This  was  the  time  following 
puhlication  of  "  American  Notes  "  and  of  **  Martin  Chuzzlewit/^     P( 
pie  who  read  these  books  now  will  find  it  hard^  we  suppose,  to  see 
or  why  the  American  public  became  sore  about  them  i  because  the  ffl 
coriations  of  their  incidental  eatire  upon  the  manners  and  habits  of 
country  are  no  more  stinging  than  those  we  applaud  in  the  books  of 
same  author  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  England  or  France ;   and 
satire  is  exhibited,  perhaps,  in  less  exaggeration  of  portmit-paioti 
But  the  extremely  ephemeral  nature  of  the  disease  which  appeared  nj 
the  thin  skin  of  our  nation*  on  this  occasion,  was  showed  by  the  coi 
greeting  which  was  given  to  Dickens  on  his  second  visit,  when  he 
peared  in   another  character,  and  appealed  directly  to  general  pul 
support*     He  asked  and  received  a  plebi»citum^  which  was  a  better 
donation    of  the  previous  offence   than  could  have  been  made   by 
verdict  of  any  coterie  of  critics,  or  the  decree  of  any  ExAMrNER. 

This  last  visit  is  of  course  fresh  in  the  mind  of  eveiybocly^  who,  eithfl 
young  or  old,  is  now  telling  to  himself  how  much  he  has  been  and  I 
under  the  thrall  of  this  potent  magician.  But  we  hke  to  pause  a  momal 
to  recall  to  those  who  remember,  and  to  tell  to  those  who  do  nott 
of  the  signi6cance  of  the  first  visit  to  America. 

It  was  the  habit  afterwards  to  speak  of  many  of  the  attentions  paid  V 
Mr.  Dickens  on  this  occasion  as  ^^^  snobbish ;  "  to  show  that  many  or 
them  were  exhibitions  of  individual  or  civic  bad  taste  and  personal  osten^ 
tation,  and  not  for  the  honor  of  the  guest ;  and  that  most  of  thera  wertt 
wholly  without  precedent » in  the  method  in  which  they  received  a  pio| 
fessional  author  visiting  a  foreign  country. 
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received  in  public  time  after  time  by  bandrcds  of  eager 

But  the  motive — ^as  seen,    and  still  remembered,   by 

MM  ycwing  men  attended  the  gatherings,  which,  weeks  before 

of  Mr.  Dickens,  used  to  get  together  to  consult  on  the  best 

him  honor,  and  to  let  the  most  people  have  a  chance  to  share 

iTe  was  highly  creditable  to  the  public  taste  as  well  as  to 

of  America ;  and  its  expression,  however  imperfect,  was 

le  brightest  chaplets  ever  placed  on  a  poet's  head. 

position  Charles  Dickens  will  occupy  in  the  literature  of  the 

what  were  the  sources  of  his  fascination,  what  the  limitations  of 

it  and  his  genius ;  how  far  did  he  have  genius ;  how  deep  was 

ight^  how  large  his  real  grasp,  how  true  and  self-irapressed 

aetitiiiient,  —  these  are  questions  for  the  fiiture  not  only  to  settle, 

The  feeling  of  to-day  is  only  that  of  the  loss  of  one  of 

iding  powers  and  confiding  friends  of  our  generation   and  of 

witli  whom  we  have  laughed  and  wept,  and  drunk  wine  and 

Fortunate^  may  we  not  even  now  pronounce  him,  both 

and  in  his  death !     Bom  to  labor,  but  finding  an  honorable 

from  apparent  drudgery  of  labor,  which  gave  liira  an 

thai  belonged  to  humanity,  and  interested  in  him  person- 

tlie  Cbmtiiu)  people  of  his  time  ;  at  the  age  of  thirty  welcomed 

lion,  in  the  New  World,  as  a  leading  spirit  and  interpreter 

tliai  hemisphere  liked  best  in  the  Old  ;  dying,  in  liarness, 

bad  dimmed  or  custom  staled  his  powers  or  their  effects ; 

ffinted  do  line  "  which  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot,"  although 

linga  fill  long  shelves  in  every  library  in  every  nation  of  Christen- 

—  wbo  shall  say  that  this  industrious  life  was  not  a  success,  or  that 

death  at  its  acme  is  one  that  he  could  regret  ? 


:  WAT,  TBCTH,  A\T>  LIFEL 

fln  prefiw^e  to  this  little  book,^ 
llhadwicJc  says,  "  Tliere  are  three 
M^  wIk^  better  than  any  othcTi 
hi»»  told  the  story  of  Mr.  Sta- 
Kfe;"  bat  the  readers  of  the  story 
Cfaadwick  tells,  will  be  led  tirst 
dbt,  and  tlieo  to  disbelieve,  these 
aad  gimoefal  woidj^,  and  to 
it  Bodkiog^  can  be  butter  than 


V^.Tnfk^wdUih, 


By  John  W.  ChAdvf  ek. 
1170, 


the  way  in  which  this  labor  of  love 
has  been  performetL  A  m<Klel  of 
brevity,  every  line  is  weighted  with 
meaning  ;  and,  like  the  lines  of  a  true 
artist,  they  all  lead  directly  to  the 
perfect  picture;  so  that,  reading  what 
Mr.  Chadwiok  has  written  with  a  cer- 
tain tender  jealousy  that  he  should 
not  say  what  would  be  more  or  lesa 
than  true,  the  truth  as  it  is  m  the 
life  he  opens  to  us  is  beautifully  told* 
Here  and  there,  those  that  knew  Mr. 
Staples  most  intimately  can  see  how 
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Madi    more   might   be 
m  gtren  here;  and  the 
»  cmld  not  leit  until  th&y 
would  not  he   con- 
loL     K  the  pkdge 
in  Wtter  or  ipiiit,  I 
r,tlul,  wliefi  I  meet 
I  am   make  it  all  ri^it. 
tiiat  hctad  tbe  Mr- 
VBdentend  tbeir  bean- 
It  una  the  Ihring  pres- 
ft  that  gmre  them  gnm- 
When  the  great  gia j 
the  tall  fimme  arose 
•boo]c  with  the 
^ ;    when    the 
in  die  hidden  fires, 
■ade  mnsic  of  aH  the 
them  into  cadences 
BOW  to  tlie  flash  and 
and   then   to 
by  ^th  a  great 
^in  a  Mlid  fofiT^naie  tmth, 
fzinmph, — onlj  those 
[.  the  pRaeher  then  can  fully 
€iv.     Yet  to  all  other 
aennons  and  ^ec- 
thet«  will  be  ins^nction 
1 1   and  the  feeling  that 
»  aa  w^  as  promise, 
(  polecled  in  the  fiush 
ruf  IHty  and  needed  not 
r  the  NoTember  itostM, 

R-   COLLTEB- 


-  NATION."! 

pHlasophers  of  an- 

«%  each  after  hb 

[iIme^  riews  aa  to  the 

Lof  the  stale,  ^  the 
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Plato*9  ideal  state,  indiridnahty  waa  to 
be  aboli^ed ;  the  word  own  waa  not  to 
be  heard ;  the  citizen,  itom  his  birth 
or  before  it,  was  to  be  moolded  bj  wise 
oxdinanoe  into  the  shi^  which  phi- 
loeophj  demands^ 

Axiatotle,  on  the  other  hand^  Insteud 
of  setting  np  an  ideal,  a  pattern  of 
conduct  to  which  all  action:!  are  to  be 
made  to  comform,  sought  dist  of  all  to 
grasp  the  idea  upon  which  u//  human 
society  necessarilj  proceeds  in  its  md* 
est  as  well  as  its  highest  forms.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  point  out  what  all  good 
citisens  should  do ;  for  this,  if  it  goes 
beyond  the  meres^t  generalities,  must 
be  empiricism,  thotigh  it  may  be  a  noble 
empirici^iUj  —  but  he  said,  Mao  is  a  po- 
litical animal,  and  society ,  or  the  state, 
is  not  an  accident,  or  a  con tri ranee 
that  may  be  good  for  him^  bat  it  is  a 
necessity  of  his  nature  as  a  rational 
being.  The  animal  feels  pleasure  and 
pain ;  i.e.,  he  perceives  what  is  useful  or 
harmful  to  him  as  an  individual ;  but 
man  alone  perceives  good  and  evil, 
justice  and  injustice,  or  what  is  useful 
or  hurtful  to  man ;  and  it  is  the  in* 
terchange  of  these  common  sentiments, 
and  not  a  league  for  mutual  protection, 
or  a  tariff  for  trade,  that  makes  the 
family  and  the  state.  Aristotle  does 
not  seek  to  define  what  aught  to  be^ 
hot  he  seeks  to  ascertain  what  is  and 
must  be ;  and  his  idealism  consists  in 
the  assumption  that  the  given  fact 
must  conform  to  its  own  standard. 
Nothing  more  than  this,  and  nothing 
less,  can  be  demanded  from  every  thing 
that  exists;  and  the  rule  applies  to 
human  conduct  just  as  well  as  to  any 
thing  else.  That  the  stream  cannot 
rise  nigher  than  the  source,  is  as  true 
in  politics  as  it  is  in  hydraulics. 

These  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
matter  are  typical  of  the  two  great 
classes  into  which  political  rejisoners 
may  be  divided,  —  the  theorizera,  in- 
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ndual  laeiplMva  cmglil  to  ht ; 

rfbk.    Bui 

Asl  IIms  imfUeoi  «£  aocial  4 

kphinr  inCndttal  eoef;gj  saf^  be  befit 

hjdii  tibe  iajiyafail  ii»  monO  j  ipeilE- 
fli|^l(ft^trt;  tluiliyb«d(K9i>ot«Dler 
1  ^  miriili  Bsit^ftvbaleybiiiMmfog- 
flttii»«Miii  fluit  be  takea  iogelber 
v«tii<idM!i»  to  OHifc*  ttp  fbe  vbole. 
UbttiAaiJUiettdtabjaBuieli^  botmetm 
to  aa  oltorior  eftd.  Hk  imnif4iaa<> 
fOwtAooj  xoecrfJBgiyi  it  an  iounoral 
Mtft  He  10  to  be  toeatodf  to  a  eertoin 
eoitoiii  ei  bsMity  le  a  tbtn^  not  as  a 
pcfeon*  TV  otber  rieir^  jiidlcatod  bj 
Ariictoik^  but  ujote  explicitljr  stated 
bjr  Kaoi  aod  Heg^  loolca  Ibr  the  ori- 
l^cf  tbeitotoy  and  tbe  grooiid  of  its 
aflttecUfi  ae  Mi^  Xulfunl  sajs^  not 
fal  die  eipwttttttoiKee  of  neighborhood^ 
but  to  tb«  cofiidotiiiieeeof  rekitioiis  to 
ooe'e  netghbor.  Tbe  co&«cioiisue» 
tf  organic  relatioii4  of  moral  unity,  is 
tbe  groaiid  alike  of  the  normal  action 
of  the  indiiriduiil^  and  of  his  duty  to 
to  the  state.  Tlie  nation  in  thujB  amoral 
pefaonality.  Aa  i»uoh  it  ha»  called 
forth  the  willing  wacnfice  of  thoee  who 
were  worthy.  Tli«  \lh  of  the  indi- 
ridua)  has  been  given  for  the  life  of 
the  fULtion.  If  the  nation  had  only 
ft  forti»al  exi»t<fn<!e,  thi«  moral  spirit 
could  htiv«  no  jufttification ;  ani  if  its 
orii^iii  wan  in  self- interest,  to  call  for 
iKflf-«iM:ririca  would  be  the  negation 
of  it.  If  its  end  wae  only  in  tht*  pro- 
tt^ctioii  of  the  life  and  proporty  of  the 
individualj    thit    surrender    of    them 


er  world.    But  Kaat's  ««f-fftnl 

die  idea  ef  tbe 

worth,  of  peoonality — 

straction^  a  Cbranda 

of  each  is  to  be  laade 

the  liberty  of  the  cAbecs:  en 

trary,  it  implies  Uiat  thia 
interests  b  merely  appatentf 
and  hence  that  the  right  of  the 
nal  to  seek  his  own  highest 
fully  exercised,  does  not  lead 
collision  with  the  rights  of  his 
bor,  but  makes   collision  impQ4 
that  the  largest  liberty  of  each 
not  contravene,  but  re-enforces,  A 
erty  of  every  other.     The  persooi 
the  will,   is  sacred,  because    it  I 
private,  but  universal     It  is  upai 
ground  that  Kant  places  thejorf 
tion    of    coercion    and     pn      ^'- 
It  is  not  the  real  will  of  tl 
but  his  want  of  will,  his  b* 
thin/jf,  not   as  a  person,  thac 
garded  and  set  aside.     We  ond 
consider  it  as  an  injustice  to  hi 
treat   this   passivity   to  outward 
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mt  e^fwmon  of  his  per- 

fambtmentally  thb  same  idea 

IS  expanded  and  Ulastrated  in 

Malforti''t  esaay.     It  is  impossi- 

givt*   bj  a  few  extracts  any 

l«  tvprettentatioji  of  so  weighty 

BQt ;   bat  we  may  indicate 

•eope.     The  state,  or,  as 

'  Molibnl  prefers  to  sayi  the  xia- 

mM    tla   origin    in    the    moral 

of  man.       It  is  a  moral  or- 

}  i-**^  it^  members  are  persons, 

^thm  nation  is  the  realizatian  of 

cfvotLmlity.     The  manifestation 

cfOAlity  is  freedom.     Man  has 

impulses,  and  the  power 

3g  them ;  and   desires,  and 

of  gratifying   them ;  hut 

I  WiBgr  ^  i^t  in  these ;  and  deeper 

SLud  beyond  these^  there  is 

of  an  I,  —  a  person. 

afiWfflion  and  the  realization 

bi  the  exclusion  of  all  that 

from    this,  alone  is  freedom. 

f«ft1isattou  in  man,  through 

elf-ddt«!j'mination,  of  his  true 

In    p^  r         *;  V,  man   has  the 

of  .^  .  and  a  realized 

it  J  is  to  hire  iU  normal  ex- 

m  tike  nattt^n,  a*  the  aution  is 

Mtmrnl    and    normal    condition 

•odety.       Thus   freedom 

^n  the  right  to  ignore  the 

"  he  fttate^  Inily  considered, 

his  own  purpose,  and  em- 

1m  «vit  moral  ainL     As  mere 

will  is  emptied   of 

fipeedof%  and  moires  as  if  im* 

» Irj  wtMne  fate.     The  desires  and 

.  tlm  impol#e  and  the  pas- 

I  td  »■&,  whether  f^ingly  or  in  the 

M   stpomte   (k»m   person* 

\  ttrt  esl^mal   to   the   will ;  and 

Ip  ^nbl^,  the  deg- 

ot  If -  ,-.:y.  and  the  nega- 

tbe  true  aad  real  self  m  man. 
I  piFitical  fmdom  oometM  in  the 


self-determination  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  conscious  order  of  the  state,  in 
which  there  is  no  bondage,  no  sense 
of  hindrance  or  impediment;  it  is  a 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  us  in.  In 
political  freedom  the  nation  is  realized 
as  an  etliical  organism  ;  and  its  order 
is  the  expression  of  the  moral  being 
and  longing  of  the  individual  person, 
and  therefore  of  his  own  true  and  in- 
ner self;  thus  there  can  be  no  conflict 
between  them.  The  separation  of  nat- 
tural  from  legal  or  positive  rights  fal- 
sifies both*  and  severs  the  organization 
of  society  from  its  moral  ground.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  nation  and  the  in- 
dividual are  not  to  be  confounded. 
The  nation  is  not  an  abstraction,  a  col- 
lective name  for  a  number  of  isolated 
individuals,  nor  is  the  individual  to  be 
considered  as  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate. The  nation,  as  a  moral  person- 
ality, has  its  law  of  being  in  itself, 
and  its  own  vocation  and  its  own  end 
in  history:  the  individual,  in  lils  own 
personality,  has  therein  also  his  own 
law  of  being,  and  his  own  vocation  and 
end.  Neither  is  merely  for  tbe  sake 
of  the  otlier,  jet  each  i??  a  neces- 
sary and  integral  element  in  the  nor- 
mal development  of  the  other.  Tlius 
their  relation  to  each  ot!icrj  though 
necessary,  is  not  immediate,  1>ut  only 
through  relation  to  a  higher  unity*  The 
personality  of  tbo  individual  has  not 
its  origin  nor  its  foundation  in  the 
nation  ;  the  personality  of  the  nation 
has  not  its  origin  nor  its  foundation 
in  the  individual :  but  emh  has  it.** 
origin  iind  foundation  immediately  \n 
God,  and  its  vocation  is  only  from 
him.  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessary 
antagonism*  hut,  in  the  law  of  their 
Vjeing,  an  inner  unity.  There  can  be, 
therefore,  in  their  normal  development 
no  real  conflict ;  and  there  can  be  no 
apparent  or  external  conflict,  which 
does  not  involve  in  the  one   or  the 
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n  peisom* 
Tktt  ii  b«l€Be  ptiaBJtiTe  aod 
ligH"^  t^MMtbeii^lof 
te Ii0  UiBacIf :  Acrigbtofper- 
l»  tim  an  odiers  mm  j 
of  the  ipirit 
These 
1^  ilate,  and 
Ife  «tafe0  ba»  neither  the 
W  it  oSkA  vpoB,  to  rule  ; 
it  MijeM[iti  to  do  00^  it 
ef  file  law  of  its  own 


r  of  Greek  and  Botnan 

Rgavl  ibo  state  ai 

F  liw  tBdiridiiaL   The 

politica]  specuh^ 

^  ta  Rgnd  tba  tBdiridual 

tlie  alate.     In 

upon 

I  lenpocai7  associa- 

wnrient    to  prirate 

collective, 

■^  Ite  WntMfnvnd  i»  authority 

ilMiyl^lbfee,  —  the  nnrea- 

v^^M^^^o  State.   Iti« 

r — diennitj 


-  of  penonalitj 

T^^a^doQof  the 

nation  \a 

i^]*u       11  -^  ™^^h  has  its 

htgk*>M%  *^4iMi    iaa    sacrifice, 

f  i<«l  «ni^i  abop 

.'  lialfetMt  oirists 
yi<J  pveiecrion 

<i   ife^HtCtlK't- 

ttiental  thoughl  of  Ffc^  i^  ^  P*^ 
feet  unity  ^.f  thi>  %tm^  thioufi^  the 
«urri  luler  of  Iha  iadiYid»al  wiH  The 
fumlumental  thott^t  of  BoiWMU  i», 

thu  perftu't  frcK^dom  of  thi*  imlividual; 
m  timt,  when  ho  obeys  the  stuti^,  he 
only  hini»4-lf  Their  Twonrilia- 
jii  tbo  [H»a^cption  that  the  will 


of  tho  ste^  aad  tike  win  o| 
▼idoal  hold  anhsiaMtiany 
detemiiiatiaB,  and  thato« 
iBOfal  dHofiBitnatiott., 

Like  Hegd,  Xr.  MaUN 
gtmhes  thi^ee  otagea  of  di^ 
in  the  soetai  oiiga&isn, — ^ 
the  Cooftmonwealtfay  and  t| 
In  the  organiaatiofi  of  si 
family  is  precedent  to  t| 
while  in  its  oontintiaDce  ii 
dinate  to  it.  The  nation  h 
origin  in  the  i&aulj^  bat  M 
a  neeessary  correlation  with 
first  indications  of  the  organ 
society  are  in  the  family ;  fo< 
sumes  the  assertion  and  coo 
a  moral  determination,  and 
jection  of  impulse  and 
choice.  In  it  the  indiridt 
into  the  consciousness  of  a 
which  be  is  borne  beyond 
separate  and  selfish  end.  j 
ily  is  the  primary  form  of  i|| 
ciety;  but,  in  the  natural  | 
society,  the  family  docs  oi 
single,  it  branches  outward, 
to  separate  interests,  whi^ 
ing  a  common  recognition  V 
usage,  form  the  communitj 
monwealtb;  the  formal  or| 
of  civil  rights.  The  com^ 
has  for  its  end  the  protectii 
Tate  interests,  individual  or( 
the  securing  of  life,  lib 
property ;  and  the  suppressio 
ever  may  be  a  public  noia 
public  peril  The  individita 
from  the  commonwealtli  Ih 
of  his  rights,  and  the  coma 
demands  from  him  re>spo< 
rights  of  otherss  The  ooam 
however,  —  the  formal  orgai 
civil  rights,  —  v&ai  itself  ii 
anil  pre^imes  Ae  being  of  \ 
in  which  it  soh^stSL  It  has 
nence,  but  in  the  nstkiik  all 
consistent  end.     There  k  la 
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vmta  interest  of  Uie  in* 
X  is  its  end,  but  it  ig  the 
k&tioo  it«eI4  —  a  moral 
1  g:ives  it  strength  and 
Tlie  eommonwealtb  in* 
Mlizii LI  inters  justice  as  to 
I,  and  acta  in  tho  main- 
iira;te  iatetests;  but  its 
more  for  a  private  end 
iply  tUat  each  individual 
txe  in  his  special  rights, 
of  di^rrder  shall 
mU  that  hinders  the 
oi   jnstioe    shall    be 

inetioa  of  the  eommon- 
tbe  nadoD,  or  the  state, 
oC  Mr.  Mulford^s  whole 
point  i^  that  the  com- 
:K  of  the  h  i  ghest  value 
'^  m  the  Jucal  and  tempo- 
lan  of  freedom^  its  em- 
forms  and  institutions^ 
jibjsical  bod  J,  with  its 
partB  and  localization 
•eiitial  to  animal  life^ 
and  taken  for  some- 
self-sub  sistent,  loses 
must  yield  to  dlssolu- 
iy  ^  just  as  the  physical 
irithout  the  souL  The 
ha  says,  is  not  the 
the  people,  in  its  or- 
l>at  a  formal  sovereignty, 
process^  and  to  the 
certain  powers  for 
of  that  process.  Its 
fonnal  i  and  it  is  upon 
its  organic  and  moral 
the  nation,  that  there 
obligation^  although 
Y  immediate  action,  in 
of  rights  through  the 
the  whole-  The  eril 
the  common- 
poljtkal  people,  and 
BMJdfm  n  mere  oonfed- 
logical  sequence  in  the 


action  of  Calhoun  and  Davis  and 
Stephens ;  in  the  subordination  of  the 
whole  to  a  special  interest,  and  the 
consistent  assumption  of  slavery  as 
that  interest  This  theory  sought  lo 
obtain  realization  in  tho  Articles  of 
Confederation,  precedent  to  the  Con- 
stitution; but  these  Articles  failed^ 
because  they  were  an  abstraction,  and 
had  no  correspondence  to  the  real 
constitution  of  the  people.  In  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  the  action  of 
the  people  was  naturally,  in  the  first 
instance,  through  the  existent  social 
forms, — thcttovvn  meeting,  the  county, 
the  municipality,  the  commonwealth. 
But  the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  a  certain  period  acts  in 
a  certain  form  does  not,  therefore, 
make  that  form  necessary  to  its  being. 
Sovereignty  subsists  in  a  unity,  not  in 
an  aggrt*gate  j  and  is  existent  in  the 
people  not  siniply  as  a  territorial  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  people  as  organic  and 
moral.  It  is  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  aud  not  of  each  or  any  particu- 
lar State,  whose  will  is  the  supreme 
law* 

The  principle  of  confederacy,  or 
the  combhiation  of  separate  individu- 
als or  societies  for  securing  and  fur- 
thering private  interests,  is  the  im- 
mediate antithesis  to  the  national 
principle.  These  opposite  principles 
represent  the  forces  in  conflict  in  hu- 
man society.  The  confederate  prin- 
ciple, in  its  necessary  sequence,  can 
bring  only  division ;  and  unity  and 
order  are  establic^hed  only  in  the  same 
measure  in  which  it  is  overcome.  The 
pages  of  history  contain  everywhere 
the  record  of  its  disaster.  In  Greece 
and  in  Germany,  for  instance,  as  the 
confederate  spirit  came  to  prevail, 
strength  and  unity  were  lost^  the 
national  purpose  effaced,  and  in  the 
rivalries  and  jealousies  of  private  am- 
bition,and  the  devotion  to  private  ends, 
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th0  life  of  the  natian  destroyed.  In 
our  ciyU  war,  the  nadoa  aad  the  con- 
federacy meet  at  last  in  martial  con- 
flict. It  b  not  alone  the  conflict  of 
ideas,  but  it  reaches  the  very  passion 
and  contradictions  of  life.  It  Ls  not 
primarily  the  conflict  of  freedom  and 
slavery^  but  of  freedom  as  realized  in 
the  being  of  the  nation,  and  of  slavery 
aa  destruction  of  that.  It  is  the  na- 
tion contending  for  its  nnity,  which  is 
in  Grod,  and  for  its  continuity,  in 
which  the  generations  from  the 
fathers  to  the  children  hear  its  holy 
purpose,  for  the  fultilnient  in  humani- 
ty of  a  law  of  righteousness.  The 
nation  was  battling  for  her  very  be- 
ing as  she  rose  to  victory  from  the 
fields  of  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg 
and  Atlanta,  and  the  lines  before 
Bichmond.  The  eoufcdenite  theory 
has  its  ground  iu  tlie  false  assumption 
that  the  national  unity  means  the 
unity  of  an  empire, ^ —  the  subjection  of 
the  whole  to  an  individual,  a  class, 
or  a  section.  On  the  contrary,  the 
empire  is  only  another  manifestation 
of  the  same  want  of  organic  unity,  of 
a  national  conscioiiftness  of  freedom, 
which  makes  the  confederacy.  The 
unity  wanting  is  replaced  in  the  em- 
pire by  an  external  order,  which  may 
be  very  imposing  and  ofter  many 
immediate  advantages,  —  more  uni- 
form method  and  system  in  the  public 
admini^jtration,  a  greater  external 
splendor,  and  a  greater  care  for  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people.  But 
it  suppresses  public  spirit,  and  saps 
the  moral  strength  and  energy  of  the 
peopk',  and  thus  aa  surely  comes  to  an 
end  in  fiitalism  and  apathy  as  the 
oonfederacy  does  in  jealousy  and  self- 
wilL  "  The  nation  may  exist  in  some 
h'ansient  period,  through  confederate 
or  imprial  formn  \  hut  their  character- 
istic^  if  the  nation  dt»es  not  fail  in  its 
integral,  organic,  and  mora)  power,  is 


the    lack  of   permanence.  .  . 
doBQ  of  the   history  of  two 
great  nations  in  the  ancient  \ 
the  warning  of  the  evil.     The  ] 
the  nation  perished   in  Greece 
confederacy,  in  Rome  in   the 
The   nation   has   always  to 
with  the  dissolution  of  a  \ 
principle,    and    the    domi 
an  imperial  principle.^* 
on  the  contrary,  comes  forth  id 
realization   of  the   life  of  hu 
The  life  of  humanity  is  not  a  ] 
tion,  as  in   some  external 
to  tbe  nation  as  a  moral 
its  fulfilment   is   in    the 
moral  person.     It  is  thus  ' 
is  in  the  nation  a  constant 
of  a  selfish  egoism,  instead 
struct  ion  of  society  out  of  iC 
nation  is  the  work  of  God  in  ] 
and  there  is  betbre  it  the  at 
of  the  end  of  history,  in  the 
tion  of  the  individual  per 
the   formation    of   human 
"  The  moral  order  of  the 
fulfilment  of  humanity  in  God. 
is  the  development  of  history*  i 
realization  of  the  moral  is  to? 
definite  Christian  principle, 
necessarily  implied  in  the 
principle,   as   the    universal! 
immutable,  that  is,  the  moraf 
nation  can  meet  the  forces  with  i 
it  has  to  contend,  only  as  it  : 
its  own  moral  being,  and 
its  origin  and  end  in  God/' 
only  there   is   the    reooncilia 
freedom  and  law,  —  the  law 
spirit,  the  law  which  is  laid  ] 
ali ty  ;    in  this  only  does 
subsist  in   those  relations  wh!( 
necessary  to  its  being ;    in  this| 
there  is  the  unity,  without 
tradiction  of  humanity  and 
ity.     Therefore  the  nation,  as  il 
its  end  in  the  moral  realization  i 
life   of  humanity,  is  to  regardJ 
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L  also  as  an  end  \  for 
tii6  infinite  sacred- 
ivealed  m  the  Cbrist,  — 
ity." 

mayperkaps  suffice 
opiniofi,  that,  in  this 
I^Mr.  MiUford,  we  hare,  in  iU 
I  a  more  adeqaatc  repre- 
before  of  the  true 
ftmetions  of  the  state, 
ij  HegeFd  idea,  though 
iia  the  statement  by  one 
Jbrtunate  position  has 
DMire  assured  faith  in 
We  say  **idea*,*'  although 
Ki  a  little  impatient 
I  liiem  **  spectral "  and 
inclines  to  suspect 
l"  and  "idealUte'*  of  "a 
wolTe  history  into  the 
I  of  abstract  idea»| 
■ent  of  what  is  called 
eooception,"  and  of 
to  apprehend  ^'  the  real 
1^, "  — ^  in  other  words, 
patriotism  and  public 
It  what  is  this  great  **fact" 
I^Mlt.  Mnlford  so  much  in- 
F  and  moral  personali- 
^  this  national  con- 
•  bnt  the  idea  of  the 
abtftxact  indeed,  hut  con- 
i%  operatiTe  as  at  least 
motivei  instead  of 
<mly  as  Fat#,  or  the 
ft  What  hinders  men 
»n^  £ree  is,  their  deadness  to 
%mt  tadiffnence  to  truth,  their 
^MB  €fklj  to  personal  comfort. 
wlial  cdtflavea  them ;  and  it  is 
lo  that  makes  the  state,  the  ra- 
CocBmunity,  a  chimera,  a  glit- 
ff  a  mere  intellectual 
for  idealists,  until  the 
impulse  from  the 
behind  takes  them 
[  forward  a  step  or 
inert  until  the  next 


uplifting.  History,  Hegel  said,  means 
progress  in  the  consciousness  of  free^ 
dora.  The  history  of  political  organi- 
zation means  progress  towards  the 
perception  of  the  fundamental  identity 
of  all  human  interests,  of  the  folly  of 
endeaToring  to  provide  for  them  as 
if  they  were  or  could  be  really  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  the  wisdom 
of  treating  each  as  a  matter  of  uni- 
Tersal  concern.  The^e  ideas  are  far 
from  being  realized ;  but  that  is  none 
the  worse  for  the  ideas,  but  only  for 
the  facts  and  for  those  who  can  see 
nothing  else,         J*  £liot  Cabot, 


BEECHER  AND  BELLOWS. 

Two  of  the  religious  prints  have 
lately  been  agitated  by  a  discussion 
of  doctrine  between  these  distin- 
guished clergymen.^  The  points  in- 
volved are  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  and  deserve  the  attention  of 
our  readers ;  not  so  much  from  the 
personal  interest  in  these  gentlemen, 
as  from  the  principles  represented  by 
each  of  them,  —  principles  of  which 
they  are  types  and  fair  exponents. 

Dr.  Bellows  has  close  relations  with 
this  journal ;  but  in  this  connection 
we  do  not  consider  him  as  a  friend 
and  able  contributor,  but  in  his 
broader  relation  to  the  church  as  a 
whole  church,  and  to  the  people  of 
America  as  a  whole  people. 

Mr.  Beecher's  life  is  so  identified 
with  the  great  popular  current  of  this 
generation,  that  a  statement  of  its 
progress  would  make  a  not  indifferent 
history  of  the  time. 

At  an  early  diiy  he  felt  that  the 
vital  force  had  died  out  of  the  theol- 
ogy of  Calvin  \  that  the  mystical 
element  which  had  carried  the  Puritan 

i  Chriiti»a  Unl4m,  May  U,  ISTO.  Ub«T«t  €hri«^ 
Uui.Mfty  21,  ISTQ. 
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mind  tJirough  a  dogmatic  development 
mote  cruel  thaa  any  semi^ivili^ed 
religion  Imd  ever  produced^  bad  fade<l 
ftway^  and  left  the  ment^  forms  of  tlie 
dogmas  standing  like  Bcorclied  and 
blackened  tree-trunks  amid  the  ad- 
Tancing  grovrth  of  a  new  religious 
Gmlization. 

In  one  of  kia  controverjiial  articles 
be  adduces  Edward^  among  others,  as 
an  advanced  thinker  and  expon€*nt  of 
the  higher  truth  in  his  time.  With- 
out doubt,  thi»  is  true.  No  man 
makes  such  a  mark  as  Catvin  or  Ed- 
wards made  on  the  life  of  the  world, 
unless  be  in  bii  time  standi  in  the 
foro  front  of  progress.  But  if  be  be 
a  permanent  force,  a  ligbt  which  shall 
sbine  through  all  time  aud  throagb 
all  Itvos,  and  not  a  mere  lamp  wh  icb 
sbal]  expire  when  its  oil  is  exhausted^ — 
an  eternal  lights  and  not  a  time  light, 
—  then  be  will  project  this  progressive 
apint  into  bis  followers  for  all  time  to 
eome.  If  he  is  a  builder  of  a  system, 
be  will  fall  witb  the  temporary  and 
material  frame- work,  when  the  occa- 
sion has  parsed  whieh  called  the  sys- 
tem, and  with  it  the  author,  into  action. 

Just  here  lies  tlie  point  of  depar* 
ture,  —  the  small  pebble  which  divides 
the   two    great   streams  of  religious 


Kazareth  and  Judea  became  t  p 
tree,"  —  is  even  more  liberal  tbi& 
great  body  of  the  Protestant  mm 
nion  which  assumes  the  title  of  ott 
dox  or  evangelicaL  The 
church  does  allow  that  there  is 
humanity  Btill  a  power  which 
dispute  the  awful  decree  of  fsite ; 
she  has  still  within  her  own  bonoii 
nesus  which  shall  renew  the  brol 
ILuk  of  the  spirit^  and  by  a  new  tvvti 
tion  bring  the  soul  of  humanity  hil 
into  communion  witb  the  Father.  I 
the  progress  of  the  world  has  swus 
mankind  oM  and  away  from  the  h 
mony  of  the  Father  and  the  s|| 
the  church,  by  a  new  inspiratioti,  q 
again  come  into  the  myotic  cirele,  ai 
carry  with  ber  the  millions  ofll 
suffering  children.  | 

Beyond  doubt,  if  th#  ebildi^Q  i 
God  are  to  be  saved  by  a  systenip  A 
is,  in  tJiat  view^  the  best  and  strong^ 
l^e  world  has,  or  has  ever  had.  Q[ 
paeudo^ortbodos  friends  will  not  alk 
so  much  liberty  to  mankind  as  tit 
They  bold  that  negotiations  are  ft 
isbetl.  The  Bible  of  bomani^' 
closed  and  sealed.  Kot  only  tbt%  ll 
practically  die  interpretation  of 
ture  is  fiDiabed,  Tonjay,  unleas 
soul  can  receive  the  system  of 
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a^  liroke  tKiotigh  the  smoth- 
r,  diook  off  tbe  heavj  helmet, 
Ills  heail  to  the  breeze, 
til*  rerj  breath  of  God. 
tlie  imiTersal  man,  —  not 
htf  wmnior  clad  in  the  armor 
lidogj  aloDe,  but  the  poor  serf  as 
•^ialo  tbu  snnshine  of  Chrkt^s 
into  the  mjstic  communion  of 
What  men  had  asserted 
be  cttiised  to  prevail  by  a 
deepei^  a  stronger  belief, 
I  fiist  timey  since  the  crucidx- 
^  the  stooie  which  the  btiildera 
^ycted  become  the  head  of  the 

pi  giettt  throe  of  humanity,  which 
^  «pnag  into  separate  existence, 
bg  m  wmw  family  in  the  church, 
A  it  had  always  beat  thrcmgh 
iflmiioti  eoclesiastical  life,  as 
k  as  the  nenre-current  follows 
low  of  the  Mood,  Mr.  Beecher 
l>a  fragment  exploded  from  the 
I  Maiigetical  body/'  Now,  this 
mm  The  whole  ethics  of  his 
bij  woithl  have  been  impossible 
km  &ir  consttnctioD  of  the  creed 
1  hii  denomination  hold,  and 
i  Bakes  the  evangelism  of  their 
iriftj.  Without  Channing  we 
\  hate  had  no  Beechers  of  the 

FpatteriL 
said  above,  he  saw  that  the 
the   dirine    energy,   of  the 
Inb  theology^  bad  passed  away. 
I  ^al  was,  we  in  another  gene- 

Paa  aerer  know.  How  people 
|e  in  King  Jameses  Bible  in- 
adveiha  and  commas,  in  the 
bas  <kf  th«  Jews  inspired  wisdom 
Imd  tt»  modem  life,  and  in  the 
li  Bit  and  death  of  Christ  means 
mmptiffeiit  anticipations  of  the 
Mate  «f  the  damned^  will  ever  be 
pm«l  to  ttt  of  the  nineteenth 
PV*  We  only  know  that  a  noble 
i  of  i&ezi  mud  women  were  reared 


who  believed  these  dogmas.  In  the 
depths  of  their  souls  they  cherished 
these  symbols,  which  were  to  them 
dearer  than  fortune,  or  friends,  or  life 
itself.  Mark,  they  believed  them,  in 
letter  and  spirit  Two  generations 
later,  and  civilization  had  changed  its 
bai^e.  The  American  and  French 
revolutions  had  aroused  the  whole 
Western  world ;  pliilosophy  had  in- 
vaded the  pulpit  more  and  more  \  and 
a  gentler  life  prevailed. 

Now,  wliat  is  Mr,  Beecher  s  course  ? 
He  builds  one  of  the  strongest  social 
institutions  ever  founded  by  one  man, 
almost  in  defiance  of  his  weaker 
brethren  of  the  same  creed*  More 
sagacious  than  they,  he  took  the  etliics 
they  despised,  and,  infusing  them  with 
the  fir©  of  liis  own  earnest  life,  carried 
new  strength  and  energy  into  the 
whole  evangelical  church* 

In  his  late  controversy  with  Dr. 
Bellows,  there  is  the  following  re- 
markable statement :  **  We  are  not 
considering  now  whether  they  (the 
Unitarians)  have  the  truth,  or  not,  in 
their  points  of  dissent  from  orthodox 
creeds,  but  whether  they  have  not 
given  up  elements  which  in  preaching 
take  hold  with  amazing  power  on  the 
human  heart,  rouse  up  the  moral 
sense,  fascinate  the  imagination,  and 
induce  in  the  wayward  and  wicked 
repentance  and  reformation.  This  is, 
to  our  thinking,  the  essentia!  weak- 
ness of  Unitarianism  as  a  working 
force." 

This  is  not  an  accidental  statement. 
That  the  heirs  of  the  Puritan  theol- 
ogy hold  their  fiercer  doctrines  in  this 
exoteric  sense  has  been  well  known 
by  those  familiar  with  their  tactics. 
But  we  seldom  see  the  fact  brought 
out  in  so  definite  a  manner  as  it  is 
now  by  Mr.  Beecher.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  inside  and  outside  view 
of  dogmas  which  are  at  other  times 
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maintained  as  the  true  future  fences 
which  shall  separate  the  boundaries 
of  heaven  and  of  hell,  causes  Dr. 
Bellows  to  glow  with  some  just  indig- 
nation. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  power  of 
the  Plymouth  Church,  or  of  any  other 
strong  Protestant  organization,  comes 
not  from  terrorism  in  its  pulpit,  but 
from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  working  through  its  earnest 
preacher;  from  the  Christ-life  which 
animates  by  its  living  force  its  throng 
of  eager,  restless,  and  energetic  peo- 
ple. How  does  this  living  Christ 
penetrate  these  people  ? 

As  we  said  above,  by  a  system  of 
ethics  which  absolutely  defy  the  the- 
ology on  which  our  friend  says  the 
liberal  orthodox  body  rests,  —  on 
which  it  must  continue  to  rest,  if  it 
would  "  fascinate  the  imagination  and 
induce  in  the  wicked  repentance  and 
reformation."  The  "universal  de- 
pravity of  man,"  "  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment," under  whatever  form  the  most 
ingenious  advocate  may  put  them, 
must  carry  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation  with  them.  Whoever  holds 
that  man  is  absolutel}"^  or  '' univer- 
sally "  depraved,  and  that  the  Christ^ 
God  <ljed  to  save  those  who  believed 


of  Luther  and  of  Calvin,  ^  works 
nought, — give  us  faith.  You  can  \ati 
no  morals  except  they  come  tluo^ 
this  medium  :  not  through  Christy  III 
through  this  view  of  Christ.  XTnUl 
the  ethics  of  your  life  are  first  dj« 
in  this  atoning  blood,  you  have  i 
ethics, — your  morality  is  damnation^ 
This  is  "evangelism."  Here, 
said,  lies  the  point  of  departure.  Hi 
party  in  the  Christian  world  wbidj 
calls  itself  "liberal,"  but  which  kl 
much  better  claim  the  name  of  "Cfani 
tian,"  has  always  contended  that  Ik 
dogmatic  faith  should  be  founded  C 
the  work,  —  on  the  fruit  of  the  lilis  4 
the  believer.  That  if  his  nature  vH 
such  that  he  could  not  accept  the  mM 
rificial  atonement  without  blasphflOJl 
ing  his  own  finer  sense  of  GoA 
infinite  love,  then  the  Church  Bml 
allow  him  grace,  and  let  his  fiM 
speak  through  his  own  daily  fili 
That  Mr.  Beecher  has  done  this,  tU 
the  great  heart  of  the  American  p6» 
pie  responds  to  this  divine  charity,  k 
well  known. 

Dr.  Bellows  says  that  *^  orthodajl 
married  to  liberty,  makes  the  chHI 
for  the  people."  And  Mr.  BeedM 
replies,  **  Orthcidojcy  and  libei^ 
We  are  willing  to  accept  thtB  at 
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K^% — Vm  stzoke  at  his  natuml 
»H  is  of  little  amaoquitnce, 
le  §sMce  wliicli  he  tlirows  into 
tack,  the  Tigor  with  which  he 
MS  liunadf  to  the  yarious  sub- 
ittdedfiB^  would  indtcate  that 
an  object  in  hia  eye.     Can  thia 

•  gieat  maa  has  manj  of  the 
pid  aomm  of  the  weak  features 
ittfeiofial  dufBcter.  That  YaD- 
Ltttaeaa,  which  make^  him  a 
moB  loe,  perhj&pa  endears  him 
ch  to  the  omretsally  smart  Yan- 

9  do  tfai  ationger  and  divine 
of  Mb  man j-eided  nature.  This 
xy  has  eeemed  to  lead  him  at 

10  doohk  cm  his  track  and  hedge 
pition.     He  is  secure  of  his  own 

iioikming.     Xow,  if  he  could 
m  the  outlying  body  who 
in  the  rear,  while  he  and 
[ifcals  have  been  fighting 
then  the  great  army  would 
in  numbers, 
temptation.     His  effort 
president,  in  his  pro- 
«  circle,  will  serve  as 
Our  readers  will  un- 
ire  say  this  in  no  petty 
in   no  sense  impugn  the 
or  sineerity   of    the    man. 
eye,  sharpened  at  the  cor- 
only  the  point  or  granu- 
of    fragmentary    truth, 
£ur  globe  in  its  natu- 
ItBi  then  he  will  change 
ired  geer  into  a  shrewd 
Of  tbis  let  him  beware.    A 
has  ordained,  that, 
n  this  point  in  his 
tie  of  the  prophet  will 
garment  of  the  every- 
»  world,  and  leave  the 
on  the  level  of  the 

;  dinrch  of  i\jnerica  must 
Put  nnder  it  the  strongest 


foundation  we  can,  bind  it  as  we  may 
with  all  the  cords  of  experience  which 
humanity  has  consecrated  in  the 
forms  of  theology  and  the  forms  of 
the  church,  still  it  must  be  left  free. 
There  must  still  be  a  way  open  by 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  enter  at 
will,  —  a  very  Jacob's  ladder,  leading 
up  to  heaven  and  reaching  down  to 
eartb. 

This  great  truth  Dr.  Bellowt  has 
labored  to  show  forth  in  his  opinions 
and  by  his  acts^  At  times  yearning 
too  much  for  the  tender  memories  of 
the  past,  and  then  looking  too  hope- 
fully to  the  future,  yet  he  has  ever 
been  tnie  to  this  idea.  With  a  mag- 
nanimity which  sometimes  led  him 
into  inconsistency,  he  has  striven  for 
this,  the  inspiration  of  his  souL 

The  mind  which  could  project  the 
Sanitarj^  Commission  in  the  day  of 
its  birth  must  have  been  well  up  to 
its  time;  but  greater  than  this  was 
the  heart  which  brought  forth  Inyal 
sympathy  in  every  hamlet  frc»m  Maine 
to  California.  The  man  Avho,  more 
than  any  other  one,  led  that  Christian 
army  in  its  devoted  march,  must  be 
very  near  to  the  love  of  the  Master, 
who  died  that  others  might  live. 

We  alluded  to  the  mystic  element 
wliich  animated  the  theological  nature 
of  Edwards  in  his  century,  and  which 
sent  those  cruel  opinions  into  the 
hearts  of  saintly  men  and  tender 
women,  until  they  ceased  to  be  opin- 
ions, and  came  forth  transmuted  into 
love  and  kindly  fellowship.  It  is  not 
for  one  age  to  repeat  the  mystery  of 
another.  This  century  has  said,  by  a 
thousand  voices,  that  he  who  does 
most  for  his  fellows,  best  knows  the 
life  of  Christ,  best  follows  the  way  of 
salvation.  This  is  the  Aaron's  rod 
which  has  swallowed  alK 

The  church  of  the  past,  the  church 
of  the  future,  —  they  are  one  church  1 


(fate  fyrm^  IB47, 
ii  m  fMi«T  M  Willi  9i  a  poet,  and 

0I IW  Mtiiiy  wk0  kat  tnbofiid  Ins 
tfsnCiMM  in  fidiof  MM  MrtHsad  jucuiy 

WhiMMrwMiilwdkd  to  w€fdi.  Tbe 
ilM— ffceii  of  IIm  posm  ii  that  of  « 
f«ftdiffV  UMiMtA  l0f %  nVch  Vem  in 
Hm  ovm  dlfifM  kfii^^i  and  mgfiim- 
iitmM  iIm  ftalkatfofift  of  tt«  awn  di* 
TfaMpoww.  ^'XhaUtiMcd  damoael" 
luM  bipeo  d««d  aouot  a  daf^  and  — 

**  Urn  w«yfid^  «ri«  not  f «l  qotto  gone 

¥nm  thai  HiU  hxik  of  fa^n : 

AU*«-)t,  Uf  them  tlie  left,  her  d«jr 

Bad  eottfittfd  •§  im  jetrir" 

Kh^  w»fPi  1111*1  I»<?ar»  the  ang;elic 
rhuirn;  but  liow  far  away  i«  the  light, 
th**  munN",  from  her  nouU 

"  Hho  (fAsc^l  »'»^1  HiiriKHl,  ami  ihm  mid, 
Jj(7»i  till]  tif  pfHMi'U  [linn  niilil, — 
•  AH  tlili  wiu'M  lin  fortM3N  *     Hlie  ccftRcd. 
Tim  Nj^lit  liirillctl  CnwnnlN  Iht,  111  led 

Ilrr  cyf  ■  pmyni,  nnd  mIic  wmilt'd, 
(I  inw  h«r  imilc<.)     Hut  iHHin  lUeir  (tath 
Wui  vnguQ  Iti  (liiiurit  Kplioirw ; 

1  l\i«mt  hf  Dmitri  OnhrlPl  RoM4>ttl.  Loniton  t 
y,  e  lailfl,  AU  Kltiy  Mlmfl,  Ouvctit  U*nlfrD.    ISTO. 


Lcre    is    the   key-note 
poemsy  whether  aa  in  the 
which   we  have  JQst  qttotod; 
**LoTe'*  Noctxmi,"  where   k 
Toked   to  hring  the  loi^ 
in    dreams;  or  in  "The    Staff 
Script'^   where    the    knight    dies 
meeting  the   foe  whom  all   fear 
fly  hoiBf  and  where,  when  the  qi 
die«,  after  long  years,  — 


'  Tlie  Vitu  Are  aet  in  beavco  unlftj, 

The  brigbi  pnvilioni  shine ; 

Fair  han^  thf  shield,  and  none 

Thfi  trumpets  fioand  la  tign 

That  she  b  thine/' 


And  mingled  with  this  purely 
man  love,  which  is  yet  epirituali 
l>y  the  purity  of  its  aim,  and 
eonstan^'y  of  its  devotion  for  union  1 
the  heavenly  and  immortal  ephei 
tlie  one  to  the  one,  there  are  realiral 
touches  of  the  most  earthly  sort,  i 
Jenny/'  and  "A  last  Conftl 
*  which   show  us   that  "to  4l 


m    ' 
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dags  are  pure.*'      There 
image  of  experience  and 
indiided     between     "  Eden's 
with  ltd  wild  strains  of  bate 
r.  and  the  tender  breath- 
"  Stream's  Secret,*'  where 
in  Tain  invoked  to  im- 
,  and  the  poet  sings,  — 

|air»,  ibe  bottr  imut  come, 
%bj  Imrt,  mj  lore,  sbatl  adl 

^1^  of  tile  low  care, 
p  n^sbt  the  lA{>pin;|  waters  lare, 
[  fipt  af^  dqmb." 

^  characteristic  poems 
We  open  them  any- 
'eaeh  is  a  gtndy  like  a 
I  lacf,  we  linger  over  any 
1  which  the  eye  may  fall,  just 
» <rrer  same  beautiful  painting 
:  «rpres6ion  we  try  again 
catch.  A  whole  poem 
often  in  only  a  few 
There  is  a  deep  repose  in 
phere*  with  no  straining 
notwithstanding  that  the 
sometimes  so  loa«lcd  with 
that,  at  the  first  look^  all 
13  not  taken  in.  They 
r  «o  nrach  the  logical  nn- 
a  peculiar  state,  in 
be  fully  understood-  There 
itual  undertone,  which  is  to 
only  by  those  who  are  in 
rilli  that  spiritual  mood  in 
reise  originated.  One  has 
ag  which  belongs  to  the 
of  arty  that  here  is  a 
of  the  spirit,  and  that  he 
lully  feel  its  power  must 
1  be  anointed  by  the  same 
hifl  inner  being  re- 
line  touch, 
a  Terse  in  these  poems 
W   aaid    in   regard    to    the 


**  Tbe  meaTitng  reached  him  when  this  nitisic 
ntng 
Clear  ihrottgh  his  frame,  a  sweet  potsesstre 

panjj/' 

And  not  till  then, 

Thiia  all  true  productions  of  genius 
are  apprehended,  and  thus  the  gen- 
uine sphere  of  poetry  is  vindicated- 
It  IB  truly  the  open  secret,  that  — 

"  The  heart's  each  pol^  shall  keep  the  sense 
it  had 
With  all,  though  the  mind's  lahormn  to 

nought.  ** 

Since  Keats,  from  the  prodigal 
wealth  of  his  rich  store  of  imagery, 
lavished  so  much  of  beauty  in  ex- 
pression, modem  poetry  has  been 
straining  after  effect,  and  writers  like 
Swinburne  and  his  school  have  mis- 
taken the  true  path.  They  have 
thought  to  take  the  kingdom  by 
storm,  and  make  words  do  a  work 
which  words  can  never  perform. 
They  have  piled  up  epithets,  mixed 
glaring  colors  which  they  have 
daubed  on  with  unsparing  hand,  and 
set  up  idols,  the  work  of  tlieir  own 
cunning  handicraft.  But  who  feels, 
in  reading  them,  that  he  is  in  a 
poetic  atmosphere  ?  TVTjo  is  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  reverencej  beauty, 
and  ideal  aspiration  ?  Who  listens 
with  hushed  breath  and  tender  awe 
to  catch  the  falling  strains  ?  There 
is  a  straining  after  something  which 
is  never  reached,  a  painful  exertion 
evident  which  it  onlj*  gives  pain  to 
attempt  to  follow  and  undt^rstand. 

But  with  these  jx^ems  of  Eossetti, 
removed  as  the  full  meaning  may  he 
from  the  first  casual  glance,  there  is 
a  calm  depth,  and  an  indefinable 
grace  and  repose,  which  assure  us  of 
a  power  to  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
submit  ourselves,  and  of  a  meaning 
that  will  reward  us  for  fij^ding  out. 

Of  these  sonnets  and  songs,  varied 
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or,   we   are    not   strong 
mdnlge  in  sncli  luxuries/' 
Ig  to  a  cai>didate  for  orders, 
"  Bot  if  joa  mean  that  the 
;  of  yoar  ministry  is  to  be, 
directlj  the  will  and  obey 
let  OUT  Lord  Jesus  Chris t, 
whatever  you  imagine 
the    practice    of    the 
tant,    Primitive,    or 
ie;  if  TOO  mean^  that,  instead  of 
I  directly  to  promote  the  sal- 
men  through  their  renewal 
lolj  Ghost,  you  are  only  to 
l^to  tJje  sacraments;  that 
pleaching    repentance, 
Sed,  the  remission  of  sins, 
L  by  faith,  and  the  neces- 
yon  are  to  make  it 
to  carry  out  an  oat- 
to  fuliil  rubrics  to  the 
to  be  righteous  over- 

fonna;  then  be  assured 
1 

\  says  of  him,  '*  All  the 
'  hlB  pnctical  wisdom,  ripe 
^,  and  warm  attachment  to 
leomnninion,  were  thrown  into 
of  jiidicians,   timely,   and 
tatioD  of  the  services  and 
I  of  tbe  Chuidi  to  the  com- 
a^    in    which    Divine 
bad  placed  it''     Bishop 
«ij%  *'  He  was  no  Calrinisit/' 

was    conspicuous ; 

of  itself^  ought   to  endear 

I  us  alL     ^  Conspicuous 

ian    meekness     and 

Bttion    and    grace     a 

he  stood  forth  the   un- 

fupporter  of  his  country's 

in  1862  and  in  1865, 

of  Bishops,  he  threw 

ardently  into  the   cause  of 

and  in  the  latter  year 

ig  a  minority  of  seven 

took    strong     ground 


against  an  undue  desire  to  conciliate 
Southern  sentiment,  even  though 
God  himself  should  go  uuthanked 
for  the  full  measure  of  the  success 
of  the  loyal  cause. 

In  1862,  he  writes,  in  a  letter  of 
consolation  to  Om  bereaved  mother, 
**  He  died  in  the  best  cause  in  which 
a  patriotic  man  could  expose  himself 
to  the  perUs  of  war.  *  .  .  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  one  who  dies  thus,  at 
the  post  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  his 
brethren^  would  have  been  a  gainer 
by  living  longer,"  Moreover,  Bishop 
Clark  says,  that  •*  some  of  the  lyrics 
which  broke  from  him  during  his 
earlier  years,  at  a  jicriml  of  high 
excitement,  when  the  red  hand  of 
civil  war  threatened  to  deluge  his 
native  State  with  blood,  are  among 
the  household  words  in  Rhode  Is- 
land/' 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
the  weight  of  so  high  an  example 
was  given  in  behalf  of  temperance. 
We  read,  that  "  it  is  believed,  that, 
from  the  time  of  his  consecration,  he 
never  drank  wine  except  at  the  com- 
munion, or  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  sanitary  reasons/^  ^ 

Bishop  Southgate  regards  him  *^as 
being  a  man  cast  in  a  mould  of  his 
own,  bearing  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  stamp  of  common  hu- 
manity/' 

Eev.  Dr.  Rudder,  whose  pastor  he 
had  once  been,  calls  him  **^  the  man 
who,  of  all  I  have  ever  known,  seems 
most  constantly  to  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  heaven." 

Among  his  last  words  to  the  church 
at  Gardner,  before  he  left  his  home 
never  to  return,  was  this  touching 
exhortation:  "My  friends,  if  I  never 
speak  to  you  again,  obey  the  gos* 
pel" 

He  died  on  board  of  a  brig  which 
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Wm    Oft     i^    |lttM*g«    hook     PoTt^Q- 

fivUi  b«mkli,  Wfc  it  wiu 
Mdjr  M  ft  mlmkmMTf  to  Ha jti  iltat  be 
0Oiild  fieobil4/  haf'#  b«ea  tadiic«d  to 
lcftr»  MftiiMi.  }f  li  irofflt  wu  onre- 
niltiii^  ^rcti  on  thm  Urief  misukiiiaij 
tour-  Hill  wif*s  n  a*  wartbjr  to  fihare 
tbe  c»ofi>|»tttiii>iiiiliip  of  wo  true-hearted 
smi^ii^  Thmk  of  the  bmrerf  and 
iitf-di*iital  ei^iDced  in  whi^  ibe  sstjs 
of  ber  eofMtuet  iii  hii  bit  QKHsaats : 
**Thm  ]id  iasd,  *  I  ^iU  He  down  now/ 
Tiiit*  Wife  bb  Lu^t  wordii.  I  took 
mj  pkic^  ftgAiJi  at  the  head  of  the 
body  mid  he  laid  hiniself  down,  and 
ckwed  hb  eyc'«  an  if  to  sleep  ^  but  m 
4  toometit  th(^7  jmrtly  opened,  and  I 
imir  that  the  light  wai^  gone  from 
tb^ni^  Xher«  were  a  few  quick  sobs, 
and  he  wiui  &t  rewt  He  di#d  April 
23  (IHrn),  at  eh? veil  o'clock  in  the 
mornmg*  Alt  the  tinis  I  knew  Ae 
WUB  tli/itif/ ;  hut  J  amid  not  tM  him 
f fti,  find  in(k  ti  farewell  word.  It  was 
better  for  him  an  it  wom  ;  for  it  would 
ha(m  di streamed  him  fjreatly  if  he 
mu/d  have  known  how  he  wom  leav'- 
iitg  mi*r 

liiuliop  Clark  nays,  "  His  soul  was 
tender  a*  a  chilir«,  and  bo  would  not 
U4  a  vvoriH  jtuflfer   if   be  conld    h<?lp 


thi^   hm    in rf  Mil  It    danrtioii  to  ! 
wock  gt^atlj  cortmilcd  hb  lift. 

KOTE*  —■  Bkhop  CoxTv  iQ  bij  comM 

occ:mi<ni  Io  speak  of  ^the  «pleniMI 
me  *  «f  C^mia^.  H«  caJlL  Mm  "^i 
pwteor  of  a  sect,  Epaxkling  for  ihe  4 
HM^nt^  bat  «xpiriDg  in  a  manli,  k^airiag 
de:fiiiite  track,  and  poindsg  oat  ao  i 
ia  whk-h  ffoo'e^Te  geoeratkitis  mij 
made  mnd  moiilded  for  gkny  In 
Ji^soiL  .  .  >  One  IS  deeply  Impressed  i 
the  eonviction  that  hk  feet  werc^  b 
qtiicki^ads,  osd  thai  hb  finespun  d 
dei  gave  him  no  sapport  at  the  l^i^" 
1 1  Is  cheering  to  turn  Irom  sudi 
Episcopalian  aa  Bbbop  CosLe  to  a  ^ 
man  Coihotk^  Hear  what  QtiiUua^n  i 
to  Heary  Crabb  Robln^n  i  ^  **  I  lii^ 
my  heart  ^i^eh  a  Unitarian  as  that, 
am  not  the  less  nor  the  more  a  l^fM 
for  my  cordial  admiration  of  CI 
He  wan  really  what  he  called  bii 
a  liberal  Christian,  and  tborongyy 
tti^tent^  according  to  his  views,  from 
eomtoenceiaeot  of  hb  ministiy  to  the  ea4' 
The  phrase  uttered  or  written  by  biai  Jt 
a  late  pertod  of  hb  tile,  "  I  am  litde  of  ii 
Unitarlao/'  is  but  another  proof  ot  fail 
consisteocy,  though  ft  has  been  iDEe^ 
pre  ted  to  bis  prt^iidice.  It  merely  meaat, 
that,  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  wyev  a 
charity^  that  be  was  stilt  more  liberal  Uiu 
before  to  sincere  Cbrbtians  of  all  deuomi* 
nations,  — •  not  tbat  he  was   the    lesa  i 
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^ntic  eomppncUiiiu  of  early 
tiistorVt  vliich  fihoold  em- 
recent  discoT^ries  ia  that 
IkI  the  same  tuu«?  be  of  leaa 
hxkd  cost  than  Mr.  George 
fi  "^  Five  Gr^at  Monarchieii.^* 
the  "  Manual ''  of  Mesan. 
t  and  C  he  v-allier  offers  pr^ 
t  they  haii  desired^  and  it 
K  be  pr  1  indiapen- 

1  .    in  Bible 

will  be  tound  serriceable; 
9    trtte  of  aU   times  and 
etridently  tme   here,  that 
r  af  no  people  can  be  reallj 
withoot     an      adequate 
of   eontemparary   events* 
contemporary  liistory  of  the 
lires  upon  whose  wars  and 
the   Dile  of  the  Jewish 
\j  depended  has  been. 
preaent    time,  wholly  un- 
wotse    than    unknown^ 
Sablee  hare  stood  in  the 
mine  history.      Nobody 
the  Hebrew  annals 
with   the   stories  of  Sar- 
Semiramis  and  Sesostris; 
w»s^  that  they  were  left 
»y  tbemdekes,  utterly  dis- 
other  currents  of  his- 
ts, — ^a  circumstance  which 
in  throwing  over 
of  superstition  and 
now  that  we  know  the 
of  Egypt,   Assyria, 
»fL,  —  that  we  can  chronicle 
SeDnacherib  and  Necho 
My  as  those  of  Darius  and 
^  ^  Scri|j»ture    history    re- 
side corroboration  and 
nhich   enhance    its  true 
vahie   ten   time*    more 
and  isolation  it  has 

Hi  volume  embracea  the 
the  Jews.  Egyptians,  As- 
Bahylooiansy   together 


make 


with  a  general  introduction  upon 
Primeval  Times.  Thra  introduction 
contains  much  desirable  information 
in  regard  to  the  races  of  mankind, 
and  those  early  stages  of  humanity 
w  hich  are  known  as  the  "  stone  "  and 
**broMe  ages/'  It  is  combined,  how- 
ever,  with  much — ^we  will  not  say 
irrelevant^  but  unnecessary  matter,  — 
repetitions  of  the  Bible  account  of  the 
Deluge,  the  Confusion  of  Tongues, 
&c,;  discussions  as  to  where  the 
Garden  of  Eden  wa^* ;  and  much  of  a 
similar  sort,  which  one  would  Jfladly 
exchange  for  more  definitene^s  and 
minuteness  upon  the  really  impjrtant 
points  mentioned  above. 

In  like  manner,  the  book  which 
treats  of  the  Israelites  is  harJJy  more 
than  a  re-hash  of  the  Bible  account, 
with  a  few  important  notes  as  to  dates 
and  contemjx)rary  events,  but  %vith 
hardly  any  di Hussion  of  |w>int8  which 
concern  the  national  and  |>opular  life, 
hardly  any  allusion  to  such  topics  as 
the  true  position  of  the  prophets  with 
reganl  to  the  priesthood^  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Jews  with  the  Phrjenictan 
religion,  ^ — points  that  are  so  well 
treated  by  Mr.  Newman  in  hh  **  He- 
brew Monarchy  "  and  Mr.  Allen  in  his 
"  Hebrew  Men  and  Times.' ^  We  can- 
not in  truth  say  that  this  portion  of 
the  work  is  worth  much,  except  in 
regard  to  the  **  dry  bones  • '  of  history, 
—  dates  and  names.  And  the  rea^son 
of  this  is  an  entire  want  of  courage, 
and  we  must  think  sincerity,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  biblical  accounts,  to 
which  there  is  hanlly  an  effort  at 
applying  the  principles  of  historical 
criticism*  The  writers  do  not  even 
venture  to  say  whether  they  believe, 
or  not,  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell 
down  at  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets, 
but  dodge  behind  the  equivocal  phraf^e, 
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of  tlie  city  und«r  Sarda^ 
If  thb  is  so,  we  should  be 
to  bold  with  the  RawHnsons ; 
like  thi^  whioh  m 
woald  piolwhlj  have  some 
foonilfttktfi,  U  in  Ctesiaj 
lb  Id  be  puis  £ible :  so  that  we 
Bipnnfifl  to  belieTa  only  in  the 
Miti0Bable  d^truction  of  Nid- 
\  S*C  62^  or  606,  and  not  in  any 
Kr  ocia.  And,  at  any  rute^  this 
\  ttttgbt  to  state  unequi  vocally 
m  tJbe  sathority  of  the  monu- 
ti    codt^    and    that    of   Ctesias 

)m  seootid  rolume,  not  yet  pub- 
id  in  thf*  tzBDslation,  contains  the 
Wf  of  (be  Medes  and  rersians, 
U**^***«j  Afabians,  and  Indians, 


rTAUAN    AUTHORESSES. 

r  I^jt  in  modem  times,  the 
ailon  of  women  has  been  until 
'  lately  moat  sadly  neglected, 
Ibere  are  many  female 
of  asrit.  In  poetry  especi- 
m  of  fiction,  and  on  edu- 
Mljeela,  they  often  compare 
wiili  men,  and  almost 
aapmor  to  them  in  moral 
»  wma  geofftmLs  aspiration.  Where 

6Itadian  at^itesman  who  wrote 
■n  |iolttics  a  better  work  than 
M  TriruUio's  ** O^sonazioni 
I  a^Kto  attuale  delF  Italia  e  sid 

srr«iire''?  the  Italian  trar- 
r  wlao  has  given  a  more  inter- 
im sod  fitfthfui  account  of  his 
^  liiaA  ahe  did  of  her  residence 
Nri»y  and  joomey  to  Jerui^alem  ? 

will  not  say  any  thing  of  the 
iciga  of  Belgiojoso:  it  might 
nid  tint  aho  is  an  exception  to 

pBonl  lulo,  Indeed4  it  would 
»  wamf  pagea  to  give  the  reader 
or  M^gOBt  of  all  she  has  written 
I  Adttt  at  •  patriot^  a  traveller^ 


and  a  writer  She  is  well  known  in 
Europe  as  both  an  Italian  and  a 
French  author,  and  a  libeml  philan- 
thropist. Nor  shall  I  speak  of  the 
dead :  their  large  number  would  ren- 
der th«  selecting  of  a  few  names  a 
very  difficult  tasL  Even  among  the 
living  we  find  so  many  noble  writers 
who  have  published  works  of  ao^ 
knowleniged  merit,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  which  should  be  mentioned 
first  But  there  is  scarcely  a  class 
in  which  a  good  writer  cannot  be 
found,  from  the  ladies  of  the  highest 
aristocracy  to  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  humblest  trader-  Had  they 
written  in  a  language  more  generaUy 
culti\-ated  than  the  Italian,  in  a 
country  of  more  extensive  book-trade 
with  other  nations,  many  of  their 
productions  would  be  known  and  ad- 
mired by  those  very  men  who  think 
women  their  inferior.  Some  of  the 
most  learned  professors  in  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  University  of  Bologna 
have  been  women ;  and  the  works 
they  left  us  bear  witness  to  their 
fitness  for  the  places  to  which  they 
wero  ^m  time  to  time  appointed- 

Of  course,  not  all  female  writers  in 
Italy  are  first-class  authors*  It  can- 
not be  expected ;  it  would  be  absunl 
to  suppose  such  to  be  the  fact.  We 
do  not  even  know  of  one  who  stands 
at  the  head  in  any  of  the  various 
departments  of  literature.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose —  more  than 
enough,  under  the  circumstances  —  if 
they  compare  favorably  with  men  in 
worth,  as  they  do  in  number,  ^very 
thing  being  taken  into  consideration, 
Fot  every  hundred  male  writers,  there 
are,  perhaps,  fifteen  female  writers. 
But,  of  those  hundred  male  writers, 
probably  not  more  than  ten  possess 
any  real  nit-rit ;  whilst  fivf^,  at  least, 
out  of  the  fifteen  female  authors  are 
admitted  to  be  good,  — ^  a  percentage  of 
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more  than  two-thirds  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  As  writers  of  novels,  their 
influence  over  their  sisters  and  the 
youth  of  Italy  is  hy  far  better,  with 
few  exceptions,  than  that  of  their 
brother  novelists.  Manzoni,  Grossi, 
and  two  or  three  others  excepted,  — 
who  will  dare  say  that  novels  written 
by  Italian  women  are  not  better,  in 
many  and  most  important  points, 
than  those  written  by  Italian  men  ? 
In  so  far  as  moral  elevation  and 
tendency  are  concerned,  they  will  be 
found  superior  to  a  great  many  of 
the  same  productions  in  this  country 
or  England.  There  are  neither 
Greorge  Sands  nor  George  Eliots 
among  them ;  yet  the  novels  of  Ama- 
lia  Paladini,  Virginia  Pulli-Filotiro, 
and  Erminia  Fusinato  are  elegantly 
written  and  sufficiently  interesting. 
Had  they  moved  in  the  same  social 
atmosphere,  and  enjoyed  the  same 
opportunities,  they  might  honorably 
compete,  not  with  those  two  greatest 
of  novelists,  but  with  many  others 
whose  stories  are  read  and  admired 
everywhere.  Their  merit  is  not  little 
in  a  country  where  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  was  done  to  educate 
them.  Poets,  we  may  say,  they  were 
bom ;   but   good  prose   writers   they 


delight  in  going  back  with  Umi 
imagination  to  the  happy  days  tf 
childhood,  when  every  teifle  is  at 
event,  and  every  movement  a  jof; 
All  the  little  vices  to  which  childm 
are  liable,  all  the  charming  viitsca 
that  can  grace  their  age,  and  makeoi 
love  them  more  and  more,  are  illot* 
trated  in  those  commediole ;  expose^ 
blamed,  or  encouraged,  made  contemplpf 
ible  or  attractive,  without  stiffiiess  <■ 
pedantry,  austerity  ornarrow-mindeii 
ness.  I  confess  to  Jiaving  been  mneh 
more  interested  in  reading  thea 
than  I  ever  was  in  reading  manyt 
comedy  or  play  of  higher  pretensi^HMb 
Neither  habit  nor  age  can  make  m 
forget  that  we  have  been  childxeOi 
when  nature,  and  not  art,  remindb 
us  of  it ;  and  nature,  pure  and  8n» 
pic,  is  the  great  feature  of  Signon 
Rosellini's  writings.  Her  numerooi 
children  love  and  worship  her;  she  ii 
respected  and  admired  by  a  lar^ 
circle  of  friends.  Her  learning  addi 
to  her  charms  as  a  friend,  a  wife,  and 
a  mother. 

Faustina  Buonarroti  is  the  author 
of  graceful  "Idyls  and  Anacreon- 
tics "  which  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  best  period  of  the  Italian 
literature.       If    her    modesty    with 


s 


Stndiiiiy  »  the  ease  may 
geneimlly  eqaallj  known 
hy  either  name,  especially 
t]ie  educated  portion  of  the 

B43fld,   bom    Gtampieri,   is 
degvit    writer    of    stones, 
and  poems.    Her  Anacreon- 
ckumtng,  and  breathe  all  the 
of  Ihe  Florentine  Contado, 
Ae  retides,  on  the  banks  of 
It  18  ao  long  since  I  read 
'k%  that  I  will  not  ven- 
qfioting  from  or  giving  any 
of  tlient.     I  cannot,  however, 
giiiiig  one  of  her  Anacreon- 
I  oo  acoofint  of  its  being  one 
beaty  hat    because   it   is   the 
within    my   reach.      The 
not  look  for  a  translation. 
its  foghneea  and  sweet- 
rendered   into   English  by 
^rienced  pen?     Here  it  is, 
eoft  like  the  summer  breeze 
h  it  is  addressed^  simple  and 
tike   tba  heart  6om   which  it 


Ove  il  nio  cor  t'  invia, 
Ouo  lotfpiro  aqsecu, 
Ecnkk  losioane. 

Odor  di  fresea  ixwi 
Al  via  qitel  dotce  fiaso. 
Sol  kbUo  mio  lo  po^:i, 
E  Tita  mnb  da  te. 

Tftt  rbe  loJ  mi  alletta, 

Wmdik  tl  lOKpirD  amato, 

Geaiit  fttetofa  antetta, 

latt*  at)  toe  Tcrrk 

Ma  m  tB  ricd]  no  giomo 
1^  Yn*M  df  (furl  acMpiro, 
^1  L'ora  dd  cuo  ritomo 
^B  L'sldaia  mia  tarm. 

^ft  ipacs  womM  be  required  than 
^p  fllkywod  in  a  magazine,  were 
hlfiopiita  mention  given  of  aU 
worka  deserve  to  he  known,  — 
ti  |»er  le  Giovanette/'  by 
Faiitottt}  the  beautifol  and 


noble  '^Kote  Campestri^**  with  the 
** Riccordanza **  and  ^'Miscellaneous 
Poems,"  by  Alinda  Bonacci  of  Re- 
canati ;  the  elegant  **  Prose  e  Versi," 
by  Virginia  del  Bono  of  Home ;  and  • 
the  poetical  effusions  of  an  Ohva,  u- 
Nobile,  a  Colonna,  with  scores  af_ 
others;  some  remarkable  for  purity 
and  elegance  of  diction,  others /fOr 
delicacy  and  depth  of  thought^,  all 
for  elevation  of  mind,  and  digni\^*#f 
purpose.  Blemishes  and  faults*  t£ey 
have :  who  has  not  ?  But  •the  de- 
fects of  their  writings  are  fy^  con^ 
sequences  of  the  country  they  live  in, 
and  of  the  prejudices  thafipar  their 
aspirations.  They  are  n^jof  a  per- 
nicious nature,  like  tHo^  of  some 
writers,  and  never  tend  tox^omipt  the 
heart.  What  gootl  there  is  in  them, 
that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  women 
who  have  made  themselves  what  they 
are.  i.  t. 

UIl'POLTTE    ADOLPIIE    TAINE. 

A  JTEW  work  by  3Ir,  Taine  leads 
ua  to  recall  his  former  writings,  which 
have  been  on  subjects  quite  difi'erent 
from  the  present.  His  province  has 
been  that  of  literature  and  art.  His 
largest  work^  —  largest  as  to  the 
number  of  its  volumes  and  in  its 
scope,  ^ — his  **  Litteratui*e  Anglaise,^* 
has  supplied  a  want  which  none  of 
our  English  i\Titers  have  tilled*  He 
was  especially'  happy  in  his  represen- 
tation of  the  brilliant  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  apparently 
himself  in  love  with  this  age,  and 
could  not  help  picturing  it  in  glowing 
and  striking  colors.  For  this  reason 
he  could  venture  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  Shakspeare,  the  flower  of  this 
age,  and  he  considers  him  the  nat- 
ural result  of  it;  and  his  chapters 
upon  ShakspcMe  are,  by  all  odds, 
the    most    original    and    refreshing 


H^ppalyte  Atlolphe  Tame. 


i0miif  of  SlnkqKot  ikai  we  1my«. 
So   mamj  U  tmr   Bb0A   Bleiaix 

\ft*  C^  tWir  i^rmtiESt  wntvTi,  to  find  onl 

*f*^^90me  rtmrnt  tekk  Mufs,  is  lus  db- 

'*;;*-<M!te,— tim   bo    MoU   hivv   been 

X  immd  hf  1m  €ntia  ^m^  ogo^  bot 

^  Ihit  wwnhiw  te  fluyft  tfir  y  out 

liClp,  ifoiB    Iko  fihifsi  of  ^  Itoneo 

Ut«iMiT  and  al  Ik  i««l|  Batmllr 
niasi*f^  m  fom  nflnm  of  ^r  l&i^ 
taj  oTlBtmihMi^  whoa  1m  ftn^  a 
*i»  iJt>!«»  Biamwiil  to  tins 
l^ftol  aMooT 

F^on  ^K  <Mno»  «o  eoa  ha^ 

^piMO.  Bviilisotnki^gloiftilo 
a  fW«<li  ooAhw  «  ««io  ontkttMOlk 
oppr(«eiAlioii  of  Ao  fiooiioi  of  Ei^ 
liiliMi9ii  Ikom  it  wmJfytfE^m 
llli  hmtd  crilml  oao^pot  «o  oor 
om  tomgoff^  Wo  wiB  pvo  wm  vx* 
iai[plo  of  Mr.  Tmtno'^  dhoilliif  ior 
Uiii  gmil  |Mio4»  — dM 


«lliioi»ii»i 

Wo  ll>IO  VK  «l>4of  I 

w^\  9mX  wo  oow  fcoKo^  ttdfo  iImom- 

S^kIH  I^  .^ikit  l0^»^  lolj^  OO  ILUMgli 

tiAn  l^\i:«  of  90oL  o  lOMolMoteft  lad 


of  oooKeonb  in  tliU  ^plentiid  i 
of  ooBUnne.      The   excess  cpT 
flowed  m   tliis  direction    as   veil  ] 
dtaouM  mod  poems.     An  artist's 
a«B  animiisd  tliem  on ;  there  was  b  j 
11^  of  living  fivmA  in  their  bramju 
wtse  like  the  et^rsvers  of  their  c 
Imri^bLni  miit,  llowers,  nnimakMl 
oainalzf^  and  the  <,rodii  pouring  out  sm  J 
lag  iqi  all  tht.*  treasures  of  nutiire,  i 
ooEBflT  of  their  Iraatispieces  %rui  \ 
10^    Tbfcv  felt  a  necessity  (or 
tke  beootilol :  they  netsded  tt>  be  ! 
throoglh  their  eyes;  coosequeutly  I 
m  ooivnl  delight  in  the  ener^ 
vajd  Ibrois.     At  inich  a  ttm^'.  In 
— iidssl  cHthii^  and  t>^ 
■^   ore  tnteresusd    in    i^ 
iad  Aear  life  beoutiful,  worthy  otfi 
muMwiPil  ood  braoght  out  vit^iilli 
tkm   sC^go.     Ibe/    ploj  with   it,  j 
laa^BS  oi  ii;  ibey  loiro  it 
llooo^  and  glodlf  uakt  of  it  aal 
i^art.* 

As    M.    Taine    has    _„     _ 
poiwt  of  dioeoioiitog  and  giving 
10  all  voiks  of  art,  to  eir^y] 
tlial  ivpfeoosto  itself    in 
ccl«v  ^"^  b>^  0|»ened   his 
wn»  *  ^OB  a  aoQio.  abstract 

thai    ko    Int  iffitezested 

of  ati  and  of  j 
aood   hij   woE^ 
vith  a 


V^  LoiImc 


^ 


WooMi 


>  if  aoowoo  tfcitf^ort  ifcM>#y  < 
;  Wtiluli  ooil  I  im  miiin 

lu^  i4|pt  vf  iIm  OMOlkal  iko  aioa« 

^otA,  ika  oi»ma>    AilJIt?  tyft«i^b 
Woo.  boa  paoMy  lo«x    TWto  vao  «■ 


Bbm.  Beibm 


mad 


*  Oft  1.1 
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ig  ml  the  same  tiiae 

les.     Through  all  this 

^is  clear,  while  it  i^  fall 

if  it  does  not  con- 

i  doses  his  preface :  — 

r  ailiiiitted  that  the  laws  which 

loconiotloD,  for 

mrt  bat  one  example  and 

More  gemn^  laws  which 

,  aaitntioD,  locomotioa,  of 

\  the  same  war  we  begin 

!  law  which  rule  the  de- 

•  conceptions,  Uterarj' 

r  ilifcov eries,  in  a  oatioo, 

»IicaJboa  and  example  of 

ame  development  at 

with   all    men.      In 

\  historian  stadies  psyehol- 

and  the  psyehol- 

'  in  its  general  formf. 

nd  IbUows  the  general 

Died  bjT  a  ceruin  hn- 

*  a  certain  peculiar  group 

and,  to  explain  these 

,  be  writes  the  psychology' 

r  or  it«  STO«p-    Ciirlyle  ha» 

of  Cromwell,  St-  Beuve  that 

Sceodhal  many  times  has 

lliat    of   the    ItalSaDf    Renan 

Every  clear-^ii^hted 

ber  labors  upon  that 

r?  people,  or  a  race  :    the  re- 

mytholo^ists,    eth- 

hare  ao  other  object     It  is 

J  tbe  hitmaa  soul,  or  the 

» a  aadoQal  group  of  hu* 

historians  aocom- 

^  tlie  great  romance-writ- 

eSeet  for  the  present 

ibr  fiAeen    years   to 

I  now    at- 

I  pfjrdiology.    To  embrace 

ely.  this  theory  of  the 

iltj  of  knowing)  needs  a 

to  it   LTI  ^oald 

•  work,  which  I  do  not 

,  by  that  which  I  have 

Dfiltih,  my  powers  are  too 

*  I  wtatm  tJ  to  wish  i«,  that 

t  to  liu9  hh  indulgence, 

r^ificwlty  of  the  work  and 

i  required." 


It  will  he  seen  that  M.  Taine 
favors  the  modem  effort  of  bringing 
unity  into  the  world  of  thought,  as 
well  as  in  the  domain  of  science. 

The  point  upon  which  he  take« 
issue  with  Stuart  Mill  is  upon  the 
question  of  the  necessary  truth  of  ceis 
tain  axioms.  But  we  have  not  space 
to  enter  here  upon  this  subject.  We 
can  only  say  that  M.  Taine  presents 
with  clearness  tbe  succession  of  his 
thought?,  avoiding  the  use  of  mere 
technics  t^rms,  and  lighting  up  his 
argument  by  brilliant  illustrations. 
It  is  a  subject  which  must  end  with  a 
question-  This  questioning  ^I.  Taine 
has  rendered  interesting  by  his  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  of  language.  His 
very  beginning  awakens  an  interest 
in  his  book  :  — 

"When  you  ascend  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  de  I'EtoUe,  and  look  below  yoUj 
alonj^  the  GiaiiipH  Elysi^e^  you  pcrcei%^e 
a  multitude  of  black  or  many-coloretl  spots 
movin;r  up  .ind  down  tJie  sstreet  and  fide- 
walks.  Your  eyes  distinguish  notliin^j 
more.  Btit  you  know»  that,  beneath  ctich 
of  these  gay  or  wjmbre  points,  there  is  a 
living  body,^ — limbs  in  motion,  a  wise  econ- 
omy of  vital  organ^t  a  thinking  brain,  all 
nerved  on  by  some  inner  desire  or  project, 
—  in  short,  each  is  a  human  beitij:.  The 
presence  of  spots  indicates  the  presence 
of  persons.  The  first  was  the  sign  of  the 
second." 

This  is  the  introduction  to  the  first 
chapter  upon  Signs.  In  this  great 
family  of  signs  are  found  certain 
species,  of  i>eculiar  qualities,  called 
names* 

"  Consider  first  proper  name?,  which 
are  easy  to  study  becau^  theytlesi^  a 
peculiar  and  present  thin^^ ;  for  example^ 
such  name?*  as  the  Tuileries,  Lonl  Pal- 
merston,  Luxembourg,  Notre-Damo,  &c. 
Evidently  they  belong  to  the  family  just 
described ;  and  each  is  the  first,  sensible, 
apparent  term  of  a  proposition.  Wlien 
I  hear  these  wordi»  Lord  Palmerston,  pro^ 
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n^worth's  Lectures, 


nounoed,  or  if  I  r&od  the  fourteen  letters 

that  comprise  them^  ait  iitijigc  la  fbnuud 
in  my  mind,  —  that  of  a  tall,  spare,  iM:>lLd 
figure,  clothed  in  bl-K-k,  with  a  phlegmatic 
amWe^  «aeh  a^  I  «aw  la  Fart  mine  qL  So 
when  I  reuil  or  h<?ar  thi^  word,  Tiiileriesi, 
I  imagiiii!  mor«  or  lea»  va^ely,  witli 
morv  or  W*^  marked  form^  a  ft  at  pi^^e  of 
ground,  piirterrea  feoued  in,  white  b tatuei, 
round-topped  ohestnot  trees,  the  feathery 
curve  of  a  fountain,  and  bo  on.  This 
»uddcn  little  sensation  entering  the  eye  or 
ear  has  the  property  of  awalcenin<|  in  ub  a 
certain  image,  or  senei  of  imagcB^  more 
or  le?*s  positire ;  and  the  t^firmoction  Ik.*- 
tween  the  first  anfi  gtjcond  term  of  the 
proposition  h  so  elo^  that  in  a  htinUn.*d 
milliotk  of  castas,  and  ibr  two  milUonB  of 
men^  the  firfit  term  would  always  lead  to 
tho  second.*' 

We  caanot  always  pl^mise  the 
sam^easy  n^adiog  from  tha  be gi lining 
to  the  end  of  the  two  volumes,  but 
we  can  promise  that  the  interest  will 
not  be  disappointed.  There  are  no 
fETdteriei  solved,  and  new  questions 
are  raii*ed;  hut  the  wide  field  of 
thou  gilt  is  opened^  and  iti  aubjei^ti 
rendered  vivid. 


nEPWOBTH'S    LECTUBES. 

Wk  can  only  express  our  heartiest. 


We  should  demur  at  one  or  tii 
atatements,  however :  as  where  it  i 
said^  **  You  did  well,  aU  of  you^  I 
come  to  the  city.'*  This  is  stated  ti| 
broadly.  We  feel  sure  that  mu^ 
who  heard  this  must  have  said  I 
themselves,  "  We  were  too  weak,  txi 
Ignorant,  too  foolish  in  our  imagininj 
and  our  expectations,  to  eome  into  tli 
Taat  maelstrom  of  crimo  and  wi^ka 
ness."  Again  it  is  said,  '*  The  bi 
of  gold  is,  and  ever  wOl  be,  one  oft! 
diuinest  impulses  of  progress,"  M 
in  another  place,  ^^  K  your  ledgers  i 
right,  then  your  »oula  ans  right.**  Ti 
know  that  in  another  lecture  it  ii  m 
that  *^a  man  must  have,  nestliog 
the  very  centre  and  core  of  his  heai 
the  divine  weight  of  religious  prid 
pie/*  And  we  know  that  the  keepifl 
a  ledger  right  may  be  a  truly  tm 
gious  act ;  but  we  think  that  too  gii 
concessions  have  been  niade  to  wfc 
may  be  called  the  mercaottle  stan 
point,  perhaps  arising  from  tl 
necessary  generalities  of  a  purely  t 
temporaneous  handling  of  tlie  ^ 
subject  treated  of  by  the  speaker. 

The    book    contains    six    lectufl 
entitled:    1,  Snares;    2,   Not   Lu^ 
but    Hard    Work;    3,   Honesty; 
How  to  get  Money;    5,  Htirry  m 


RccorJi  of  Prog«S0* 


KT  will  be  called  the  progress  of  America,  by  ntnety-nino  in  a 
of  the  orators  of  this  month,  is  the  flow  westward  from  the 
lie,  and  ihe  flow  eastwai-d  from  the  Pacific,  of  the  wave  of  wliite 
When  De  Tocf|ueville  wrote,  in  1833,  he  made  the  state- 
vhich  has  since  been  repeated  everywhere,  that  this  wave  was 
mi  the  rate  of  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  a  year.  A  rongli 
of  the  distance  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  new 
1790^  and  the  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi  when  De 
tville  was  here,  would  be  about  seven  hundred  miles.  Dividing 
'  Sotty  years,  the  French  philosopher  obtained  the  seventeen  miles 
i  hil^  which  has  done  such  good  duty  since  as  the  statement  of  the 
'  the  ffogress  of  American  civihzation. 

!  tide  is  now  flowing  from   the  Pacific  and  from  the  Atlantic,     It 
tuo  longer  answer  any  good  purpose  to  keep  to  De  Toequeville's 
tit  of  its  rapidity.     What  is  much  more  important  in  the  study 
'  rf  nadon^il  greatness,  or  of  the  real  improvement  of  ttie  world,  is 
into   the  quality  of    the    so-called   civilization,  which    has  dis- 
old  French  habitmis^  Mandan  Indians,   mixed  races  of  Spanish 
[IiMfiftQ  origin,  Diggers,  and  Coyotes  generally. 

b  no  qtiestion,  that,  as  a  growing  girl  of  fourteen  needs  every 

koflieratrength  and  vital  power  for  the  rapid  enlargement  of  her 

1  firame,  and  ought  not  to  be  pestered  by  an  ounce  weight  more 

I  abe  can  carry  tij;htly  of  science,  language,  or  other  accompli:*h- 

,  the  coantry,  in  its  seventeen-mile  paces,  has  gained  its  enlarge- 

with  tlte  postponement  of  many   of  tlie  gifts  and  many  of  the 

There  are  a  great  many  dropped  stitches  to  be  picked  up,  when 

will  knit   rapidly.     And  the   record  of  true  national  progress, 

01^,  does  not  simply  study  the  statistics  of  the  advance  of  the 

T,  but  the  work  which  is  done  far  behind  the  frontier,  even  at  the 

r  btfc  of  operations*     May  all  the  orators  remember  tlus  in  the  grat- 

t  of  Independence  Day ! 

;  of  the  critical  problems  of  the  country  are  so  far  from  a  solution 
fhtdi  ruganls  the  government  of  large  cities.     England  and 
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France  have  determined  that  London  and  Paris  shall  be  ruled, 
their  own  citizens,  but  by  the  general  government  of  the  land. 
United  States  has  determined  the  same  for  Washington,     But  a  maj< 
of  t lie  peojile  of  the  State  of  New  York^  by  a  new  charter,  have  rev«i 
this  decision,  so  far  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  interested,  and 
placed  the  res[>onsib]e  power  in  the   hands  of  a  mayor  selected 
universal    suffrage   of  the   people   of   the  city.      So  many  yieople 
believe  that  an  account  of  this  charter  is  rightly  placed  at  the  begii 
of  our  RoiHird  of  Progress.     For  ourselves,  we  wish  we  were  as 
that  it  belungs  tliere,  m  we  are  of  the  success  of  the  great  engin 
enterprise  wliich  is  next  explained. 

The  linrjest  struggle  of  our  own  country  is  going  on  in  the  seel 
where,  for  a  century  or  two,  men  have  struggled  so  desperately  to 
tain  the  lowest  form  of  human  labor,  and,  of  course,  the  lowest  tv; 
civilized  lite.     The  Southern  States  are  now  crowding  into  a  few 
work  wliich  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  been  done  none  too 
a  century.     With  a  good  many  mistakes,  of  course,  with  a  good  deal  i»l 
blind  feeling  in  directions  where  notliiug  was  possible,  some  adm  ;  J 
bt^ginnings  have  hoen  made  so  thoroughly  that  we  may  take  tlicid.  i 
nK'Tt*ly  as  encouragements,  but  as  examples.     We  miiy  speak  thus  •  i  n» 
work  done  in  tlie  Fi-ecdmen's  savings  banks  and  in  the  normal  schoola 
Of  the   ffamjiton  School,  and  of  the  general  saving^i-bank    sy.sti-ra, 
are  able  to  s]>eak  with    precision  ;    and   the  careful  reader   will    t 
courage  ^  he  reaLls  our  narrative  of  these  successes* 
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THE  NEW  CilAUTER  OF  NEW 
VUKK. 

TnK  diittiiiginiiliiiig  feature  of  the 
ru'w  I'lmrti*!'  of  the  t  ity  of  Nt'w  York 
is  the  ahragution  of  the  State  Com- 
miMsions,  which  have  exercised  iniiwrt- 
ant  functions  for  a  number  of  years 
]jiist,  and  the  restoration  of  the  city 
to  what  is  i'alled  **  self-government.'' 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  this 
means  practically,  for  some  years 
to  come,  govoniment  by  the  Hon.  A. 
Oakey  Hall 

The  charter  whicli  has  just  been 
ahohshed  was  adopted  io  1857,  dur- 
ing the  pfugn  of  Fernando  Wood,  The 
State  was  Whig,  or  liepublican :   the 


city  was  Democratic ;  and  Demo 
meant  Fernando  Wood.  It  was  ] 
lieved  by  the  E.e  publican  a  that 
government  could  he  provided  for  1 
metropolis  by  giving  it  into  the  hj 
of  those  who  represented  the  ra«1 
districts.  To  realize  this  idea,  sevc*9 
com  missions  were  organized :  ti 
Metropolitan  Police;  Fire,  Iiealth,a*i 
Excise  Departments ;  the  Board  C 
Commissioners  of  Ccntnd  Park  ;  tl 
Board  of  Comuiissi oners  of  Emigl^ 
tion  ;  and  the  Crotou  Aqueduct  IX 
partnientj  —  whicli  were  free  (nim  tt 
control  of  the  *^  mayor,  aldermen,  sM 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  Yorte 
The  Comptroller   and   Corporati^l 
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lo: 


elected  hf  the  |ieople. 

^  ii«»paTtmt'Dt^  other  than 

trr«?  ii{»pc>inted  by  the 

Hit  a4neo  and  consent 

of  aliii'fmen.      These 

lie   Tvjnuve*!,  for  cau^ie, 

or   by  the    mayor 

At  of  the  boanl  of  al- 

tliey  wiglit  be  remoTcJ 

vote  of  the  board  of 


18»] 

tI>eiiioemHe 


^■Pveial 


i  Atet^T  of  1857.    But  the 
^fi^su]i4»il  in  the  elec- 
le   legislature,  and 
t  of  the  State  govem- 
Aftnredly  involved  the  re- 
of  that  of  the  city.    Now 
(^b  m   D'^mocratic   measure, 
by  the  Eepuhlican  mem- 
AftwwnUy,  —  their  accept- 
ostensibly  the  price 
Uir.     We  may  add 
Imr  hft0  utterly  failed  to  pre- 
f  Totmg, 

abortions  had  been 
the  new  charter  was 
r>.  IS 70,  and  extensive- 
the  statute  called  the 
Wf,''  Apnl  26. 
It,  the  mayor  is  the  only  ex- 
to  be  elected  by  the 
mKf  ba  imf»earhed  by  the 
before  the  full  court 
plf^af^  and  he  may  im- 
of  departments  before 
foitrt.  In  ca.se  of  his  ab- 
MBOirmI,  tlie  president  of  the 
aUennen  is  to  act  in  his 

of  all  executive  depart- 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
major,  or  in  case  of  his  death, 
Uml,  or  removal,  by  the  comp- 
mi^  the  goremor  no  longer 
ipcr  to  femove  them.  They 
foiat  and  remore  siibordi  nates, 
thai  the  R»mptr»>ller  may  not 
\  the  duunberhiin.     They  may 


regulate  the  number  of  their  employ- 
ees ;  but  the  aggregate  amount  paid  as 
compensation  must  not  exceed  the 
amotmt  legally  appropriated*. 

The  executive  branches  mentioned 
in  the  charter  are  the  following :  — 

Finance  Department,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  comptroller,  whose 
ap[x>intment  b  now  for  five  years^ 
and,  after  the  present  term,  is  to  be 
for  four  3^ears.  The  chamberlain  has 
chikTge  of  a  bureau  of  this  department, 
for  the  collection  and  payment  of 
money. 

Law  Department,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  jircscnt  corporation  counsel 
is  to  remain  until  Jan.  1,  1873; 
after  wliich  his  successor  is  to  hold  of- 
fice for  four  years. 

Police  Department,  consisting  of 
four  commissioners  appointed  respect- 
ively for  eight,  seven,  six,  and  five 
years,  and  tdlerwards  for  eight  years. 

Department  of  Public  Works, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  Street 
and  Croton  A<]ueduct  Departments, 
under  a  commissioner  appointed  for 
four  years. 

Department  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction,  controlled  by  a  board  of 
five  members,  appointed  for  five  years. 

Fire  Department,  managed  by  a 
board  of  five  commissioners,  appointed 
for  five  years. 

Health  Department,  consisting  of 
the  police  com miijsi oners,  the  health 
officer  of  the  port,  and  four  commis- 
sioners of  health,  appointed  for  five 
years. 

Department  of  Public  Parks,  hav- 
ing five  oommissioners  without  salary, 
appointed  for  five  year:** 

Department  of  Buildings,  under  a 
superintendent  appointed  for  five 
years. 

Department  of  Docks,  consisting 
of  a  board  of  five  persons  appointed 
for  five  years,  with  power  to  re-ar- 
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ranj^e  tmd  rebuild  wharv^es,  piers,  &c., 
upon  plans  ai^proved  b^*  the  cammia- 
diouert^  of  the  linking  fund,  at  an  ex* 
p^nse  not  to  exceed  three  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum. 

Departments  of  Street  Openings, 
consisting  of  the  major,  comptroller, 
and  commissioner  of  public  Avorks, 
together  with  the  commis-sionera  of 
taxes  and  ai*sessment«  of  the  city  and 
county,  with  jwwer  to  lay  out  new 
streets,  or  to  widen,  straighten,  extend, 
alter,  or  close  old  ones,  in  that  ijortion 
of  the  city  below  Fourteenth  Street* 

There  is  also  a  Boanl  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking-fund,  compoMd 
of  the  mayor,  recorder,  chamberlain, 
and  comptriiller,  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  respective  finance  committees  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  cooimon 
council. 

The  annual  appropriations  foreatrh 
of  the  departments  of  police,  public 
works,  tire,  and  health,  are  to  be 
made  by  the  mayor  and  comptroller, 
and  the  heatl  of  the  department  in- 
terested. 

Tlie  common  council  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  bo/ird  of  aldermen  and  a 
board  of  assistant  aldermen.  Mem- 
bers of  the  hoard  of  aldermen  are  to 
be  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  instead 
of  by  districts  as  heretofore.  No  or- 
dinance interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  an  executive  department 
may  be  passed  by  the  common  council, 
except  upon  the  previous  application 
of  its  Lead* 

It  will  he  noticed  that  tlio  desire  so 
often  expressed,  thiit  (lie  mayor  might 
be  clotlietl  with  extended  (K)vver  and 
responsil*ility»  has  bfpu  amply  grati- 
fied. It  shuuld  als<»  be  tiotJcod,  how- 
ever, that,  an  the  lU't  pnivided  that 
appointments  nlioidd  be  made  within 
a  few  duyn  afier  its  fmsHagi',  Mayor  A» 
Oakey  Jlal),  whoiin  form  iw  shortly  to 
expirt!,  was   invt^sted  witl*  Ihe   p<jwer 


of  arranging  all  the  executive! 
ments  for  some  years  to  oome,  \ 
relieving  his  successor  of  tbai 
vaunted  responsibOity. 


THE  BROUKLTN   SUSPEKSJ 
BUIDGE, 

The  genuine  New  Yorker  < 
know  much  about  Brooklj 
thinks  that  it  is  a  great  waji 
verj^  difficult  of  access  ; 
only  be  reached  by  ferry-b 
are  in  the  constiint  habit  of  ( 
while  going  at  fidl  8i>eed,  or  of  1 
detained  for  hours  by  dense  foj 
great  masses  of  floating  ice. J 
is  true  that  serious  colIisioUB  i 
curred ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  ' 
river  has  been  blocked  by  ice  for  i 
hours,  and  that  the  number  of  4 
trips  has  sometimes  been  1© 
account  of  fog. 

Nevertheless,  about  forty 
of  persons  cross  annually  on  i 
lines  belonging   to  the  Union 
Company,  and  find  themselves 
jured  in  wind  or  limb.     New  Ya 
do  not  usually  go  to  Brooklyn; 
BrookljTi  people  go  to  New  Yes 
and  come  back  safely. 

Brooklyn  is  an  enterprising 
and,  being  also  a  prosperous  city 
has  laid  out  large  sums,  latterly, i 
public  improvements,  —  the  Aca 
of  Music,  the  Mercantile  Lib 
Prospect  Park,  &e.,  which  hav 
creased  her  attractions  to  such  a  d^ 
that  she  has  grown  much  morei 
than  her  larger  sister. 

But  for  the  relief  of  this  san 
orous  sister,  and  also  hecause  the  3 
seems  ripe  for  tlie  undertaking,  i 
j>ension   bridge   has   been    pr 
which,  when   completed,  will 
greatest   in  the  worhl,  and  a  trill 
of    engineering  worthy  of    our 
mercial  metropolis. 


i«wA    iiji t y — irv^ — iM  vim 

'*.    points   the 

rrill  v'li  feet  tnglit 

BTfi  tiiie.     From  ilit;  anchor- 

termini,  one   thousand 

aotl  thirty-seven  feet 

ami  t-i   '     "       trod  and 

1  Crrt  in  i  ^,  tho  ap- 

rill   ho   nqpported  by   iron 

k  TQAting  at  intervab 

Ifiisis  of  maaonry  or  iron 

•f»c«ed  that  these 

^iki .  ^rm  parts  of  wails 

t>eiieath  the  bridge 

SLC.f  of  which  the 

wler  proof   floor    of   the 

W  the  roof. 

ifS-plaee  in  New  York  is 
I  Stfifot,  opposite  the 
I iothp City  Hall  Park; 
djiit   it   k  to  bo  near  the 
~  ultoo  smd  Sand:ft  Streeta. 
between    these 
|ii  ir«  lhoa«and  eight  hundred 
ty*tivo  feet,  or  about  a  mile 
ninth ;  and   tht;   maximum 
'»  ihrc^  f«et  six  inches 

lo  be  eighty-five  feet 
i-ekvat^d 


towers,  iind  b^anSnored  under  heavy 
masonry  at  the  points  iiulieateil.  It 
is  beli**ved  that  the  work  can  be  done 
80  perfectly  that  there  will  l*e  no  per- 
ceptible movement,  even  during  a 
high  gale. 

The  towers  are  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  fifty-six 
feet  wide  at  the  water-line,  and  to 
have  an  elevation  above  high  water  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet.  On 
the  New  York  Bide,  a  great  excava- 
tion must  be  made,  on  account  of 
quicksands  which  extend  to  the  depth 
of  one  hundreil  and  six  feet.  On 
the  Brooklyn  »ide,  where  work  has 
been  begun,  tlie  bottom  ia  much  bet- 
ter; and  it  is  supposed  that  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet  wHll  suffice.  A  great 
caisson,  one  hundrt'd  and  sixty-eight 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and  two  feet 
wide,  and  tifteen  feet  high,  coni^tructed 
of  Holid  tiuiber-5  at  Webb*H  bhip-yard, 
is  now  in  position  a  short  distance 
above  Fulton  Ferry,  and  rests  upon 
the  bottom  at  low  tide.  This  has  a 
wedge-«ha[M?d  flange  all  around  its 
base,  enclosing  a  eh  amber  nine  feet 
in  height,  whiith  caa  be  reached  by  a 
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chambers,  partly  floored,  and  iii  part 
enelosiug  miiddy  pooK  in  which,  if  so 
unfortiiniite  in  tbt;  dim  candle-light^ 
he  may  flrninder  up  to  his  arm-pits. 
All  around,  men  are  busily  engaged 
in  levelling  the  surface  by  removing 
earth  and  bowlders.  Calcium  lights 
are  to  be  used  soon ;  and  the  excava- 
tions preparatory  to  the  sinking  of  the 
cai^on  will  proceed  more  rapidly,  the 
deh'ia  being  removed  by  means  of  a 
well 

Upon  this  immense  structure  of 
timbers^  masonry  will  be  laid ;  and  it 
will  form  the  foundation  for  the  sup- 
porting towers.  On  the  New  York  side, 
the  game  process  will  be* employed. 

Mr.  John  A.  Rof^bling,  the  en- 
gineer, and  the  constructor  of  the 
Niagara  bridge  and  of  the  splendid 
bridge  at  Cincinnati,  while  locating 
the  pier  last  iaummer,  met  with  an  ac- 
cident which  caused  his  death  ;  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  work,  substan- 
tially upon  the  plans  as  he  left  them, 
ha^  been  intrusted  to  his  son.  It  is 
sup  pose  tl  that  five  or  six  years  will  be 
needed  lor  it*<  completion,  and  that  it 
will  cost  six  or  (Mght  nullions  of  dol- 
lars. The  eiitcrprbe  is  under  the 
control  of  a  company,  and  some  money 
has  bren  obtained  fi\>ni  individuals; 
tliough  the  git^ater  part  of  the  five 
millioUH  hilhcrlt^  Hiil^scrihrtl  has  been 
fu  mis  lied  !«y  *b<i  ll^Hiklyu  and  New 
York  city  govern  men t«. 


UAMnON  NtHiMAI.  AND  ACJRICUL- 

ii^itAi,  iNsrrnrri:. 

TuK  ol>jeci  of  thiM  inntitulion  l»  **  to 
prejnirc  youth  of  Hin  Srmth  for  the 
work  of  nr^nni/jnix  wuil  t nut  meting 
schwis  in  the  8i>nthf'rn  Htiilci*.**  ItM 
object  in  the  dilVuiii III  thrtMi|{llout  the 
South,  whero  Noriiiiil  ami  A^HciiU 
tural  wchoolii  have  n«»t  htMHi  t»i*tiiblu»hei| 
as  yet^  of  tlie  be«t  mi>ihixli  nail  Atl- 


jcludi|H 
tratmH 


vantages  of  education  ;  toii, 
benetit  of  the  colored  people 
immediately  anticipated^  it 
from  the  apprehended  unwilli 
of  others  to  avail  thomselv«!s 
advantages  of  the  Institute. 
poses  to  combine  cKlucation^ttl 
ing  with  opportunity  for^H 
It  would  provide  a  bwidy  of 
teachers,  the  best  and  the  onlj 
able  agency  for  the  work,  tho« 
trained,  not  only  in  the 
knowledge  and  in  the  be?t 
of  teaching,  but  also  in  all  tb 
tains  to  right  Hving,  indu^ 
of  intelligent  labor. 
need  diseipUnc  and 
more  than  teaching;  and  the 
tute  would  avoid  the  mistake^ 
times  made  on  missionary  grew] 
so  training  teachers  as  to  put 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  pec 
their  present  condition,  and  I 
struggle  that  is  before  them  i 
are  to  rise.  It  therefore  make4 
of  the  feature  of  self-help,  nd 
as  relieving  the  benevolent  { 
burden,  but  as  ui spiring  self^ 
and  self-reliance,  and  as  tendil^ 
consistency  and  solidity  of  cbj 
that  are  especially  needed.  It 
aim  at  reaching,  and  to  be  effec 
must  reacli,  thc»se  who  cann<] 
their  way  except  by  their  own  1 

Having  been  opened  only  sin 
spring  of  1868,  it  is  still  twoyei 
young  to  have  turned  out  an] 
nates.  Yet  its  residts,  so  far  i 
ures  will  show  them,  have  b 
follows  :^ — 

The  number  of  its  pupils  wb 
trial,  have  proved  efficiftnt  as  ta 
is  cil ;  the  number  of  its  pnpi 
kept  up  schools  over  two  moi| 
the  hot  weather  dtiring  the  laq 
tion  lA  0;  the  number  of  8 
rnmlltHl  in  the  summer  schools 
th0  iieventh  mouthy  3l^2 ;  in  Ike 
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r  396;  in  the  muth  montk,  421. 
)  arermged  about  thr^e- 
^of  the  eniolinent.  B«^des 
acbooisi,  opportunity  for 
teachmg  is  giTt^n  daring 
to  all  suitable  pupils  in 
At  present,  there  are  four- 
.  at  or  near  Hampton, 
ipils  t€ach  in  eight 
wlu4^  only  two  are  undc^r 
t  «ii|i«rrtsiOii  of  white  teachers 
fting  SIX  Bchools  are  occa- 
^jospdcted. 
II  enralmeiit  of  the  two  schools 
11^  of  the  white  ladies  Li  225  ; 
|priB«iit  of  the  six  schools  taught 
mtj  hj  oolofred  teachers  is  430 ; 
mber  of  pupils  at  the  ]S^ormal 
I  piopet^  incdudiag  ^een  day- 
^hii  TOf — making  a  total  num- 
^m  eojoUed  for  instruction  by 
IBbs  ladies  and  their  pupiU  of 
or  146  arholara  either  directly 
KvBcdjT  dider  the  influence  of 
viiiie  t€sch€r  employed.  Thia 
dber  jostiBes  the  employ^ 
higii  grade  of  ability  at 
I  wlikli  forma  the  centre  of 

teoiadted  that  the  zeal 
people  in  welcoming 
most   favorably   on 
t>a>eherg  themselves^  bo  that 
tlieta  become  discouraged. 
hundred    and    thirty 
«ntoUed   at   and  near 
with  almost  no  excep- 
ted to  pay  something  for 
Gifis  to  the  negro^ 
of  wumiBjf  clothing,  or  edu- 
built  up  his  foresight 
The  idea  of  value 
diapcd  the  whole  policy 
al  Hampton.     A  thorough 
with    the    negro,    and 
rmce  ia  similar  position 
fiaadwieh  Xslandsy  had  con- 
Ansmittongf  the  principal 


of  this  institution,  that  character  was 
quite  as  much  to  be  desired  as  educa- 
tion. To  form  habits  of  self-denial 
for  a  worthy  object^  to  exchange 
foresight  for  an  utter  shiftle^sness, 
have,  therefore,  been  his  leading  aims, 
rather  than  to  produce  shining  ex- 
amples of  the  capacity  of  the  race  for 
culture.  A  few  things  being  well 
taught, — a  basis  of  strength  being 
formed  in  those  points  of  chanicter 
where  the  freedman  is  peculiarly 
weak,  - —  and  the  teacher  is  sent  out 
on  his  mission.  Thus  prepared,  he 
has  more  real  weight  with  his  class, 
and  less  vanity  to  unlit  him  for  its 
society,  than  if  he  were  merely  a 
master  of  arts. 

The  manual-labor  system  at  Hamp* 
ton;  the  monthly  statement  of  aU 
debts  and  credits ;  the  unusual  enforce* 
ment  of  punctuality,  of  neatness 
in  dress  and  rooms,  and  of  the  use 
of  civilized  forms  of  speech,  —  are  all 
features  of  a  system  which  aims  pri- 
marily to  cultivate  self-respect. 

A  method  of  combining  labor  and 
study  with  the  least  possible  mutual 
interference  is  peculiar  to  Hampton. 
Instead  of  the  usual  plan  of  devoting 
a  part  of  each  day  to  labt^r,  the  school 
is  divided  into  five  companies,  to  each 
of  which  successive  working-days  are 
assigned.  Every  student  has  thus 
one  whole  day  in  the  week  for  labor, 
besides  the  forenoon  of  the  seventh 
day,  during  which  all  are  at  work. 
This  time,  at  ten  cents  per  hour,  is 
nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  board-bill, 
which  is  twenty-five  cents  per  day. 
Special  working  holidays,  and  some 
labor  in  vacation,  not  only  enable 
the  student  to  meet  the  deficiency, 
but  also  to  supply  himself  with  books 
and  clothing  made  up  by  the  female 
pupils  in  a  well-organized  sewing 
department. 

Manual   labor   in    schools    at    the 
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Nortli  has  not  g<?nerally  proved  a  suc- 
cess ;  but.,  for  the  fretKimen  at  Hamp- 
ton, it  lias  the  following  poeiiJiar 
recomraendiitions :  — 

Ft  rut  f  Till"  students  being  destitute, 
it  is  the  only  way  by  which  thej  can 
earn  an  education.  Second^  Labor  is 
neither  new  to  the  freednaanj  nor  is 
it  degrading  i  a  h  is  est  i  m  at  ion.  Th  trdy 
In  spite  of  a  determination  to  admit 
only  such  students  as  will  be  likely  to 
teach,  many  prove  to  be  not  of  the 
right  materiah  These  boys,  while 
they  will  mostly  be  farmers,  have  seen 
no  examples  of  the  kind  of  manage- 
ment adapted  to  smaE  farms.  Ac- 
customed to  the  exhaustive  methods 
of  the  Southern  planter,  the  Normal 
School  farm  gives  them  the  first  les- 
sons in  systematic  improvement  of 
soils.  FoiD'fhf  As  improvidence  is 
one  of  the  freedman*s  worst  faults^  it 
is  better  to  teach  him  to  earn  a  farm, 
and  how  to  take  care  of  it,  than  to 
giv^e  him  the  land.  And,  vl^  he  had 
no  examples  around  his  home  of  suc- 
cessful farming  on  small  estates,  be 
needs  instruction  in  its  simplest  prin- 
ciples. Fifths  Perhaps  the  crowning 
argument  in  favor  of  the  sj^stem  is  its 
popul ari ty .  Wli  il e  n o  i>ri v il e g<' d  non- 
laboring  class  would  he  alio  wed,  no 
request  for  exemption  has  ever  been 
made.  On  holidays^  the  volunteer 
force  is  crowded  with  willing  and 
faithful  workers;  and  the  constant 
stream  of  applications  for  admission, 
amounting  to  about  twelve  per  month, 
speaks  well  for  a  class  who  are  so  glad 
to  be  self-helpfuL 

To  the  account  thus  given  by  an 
i Intelligent  observer  on  the  spot,  we 
are  tempted  to  add  a  single  observa- 
tion communicated  to  us  by  a  Northern 
inspector,  %vho  visited  this  school  in  a 
round  of  inspection  duty.  It  is,  that 
the  general  verdict  against  manual- 


labor  scbotds  does  not  belong, 
c^ase,  for  the  single  reason  i 
scholars  here  are,  without  I 
exception,  used  to  such  labor, 
no  new  habits  have  to  be  n 
nor  is  any  acclimatization  qi 
they  work  in  the  tield.  He  a4 
the  selection  of  a  staff  of  j 
has  been  curiously  happy,  a| 
the  result  is  a  degree  of  aij 
and  content  in  the  work  of  th 
such  as  could  not  have  been  ^ 
Gen.  Armstrong  is  the  son  of 
tin  gu! shed  missionary  to  the  H 
Islands.  He  approaches  his  ti 
a  knowledge  of  the  problenj 
him»  derived  from  early  experi 
those  islands,  such  as  no  man,  1 
thoroughly  tramed  in  our  N 
processes^  could  receive;  wl 
brings  to  that  task  whatever^ 
transmitted  by  a  favorite  j 
shall  we  say  — of  Dr*  Hopkini 
ladies  who  work  together  in  thi 
of  the  school  are  carrying 
duty  intelligence,  energy,  anc 
which  command  success.  H 
is  a  place  curiously  well^fittet 
model  normal  school  for  blacJ 
climate,  —  nay,  its  life,  —  are  I 
the  South,  while  by  the  Bay  it 
mediately  connected  ^-ith^ 
Nortljem  centres. 


THE  SEA-ISLANDS. 

On  Thursday,  the  7th  of  : 
her,  ISGl,  PortRoyal  Harbor  ' 
scene  of  a  naval  attack,  adi 
planned  and  successfully  ea 
Admiral  Duj>ont,  in  his  & 
headed  the  procession  of  gu 
The  movement  he  led  was  in  i 
As  each  ship  came  abreast  th 
earthworks  on  Hilton  Hea4l  Id 
well  nil  reeted  can  u  on  were  disd 
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morement  was  repeated 
'  tinftesy   the  distance  between 
dhore  being  shortened  with 
start.     HeDce,  if  the  pieces 
on  the  walb  were  readjusted 
IjLst   iwing,  stud  the  gunner 
'  1  hare  th^m  now,"  disappoint- 
The  ships  were  almost 
^rHile    the    garrison   was 
&0CX1    the   fort,     Nothing   re- 
to  take  pofi^^tdion  of  the 
islaadf  to  steam  up  Port 
to  Beattfbct,  and,  at  le^i- 
gmiraoiis  on  St.  Helena, 
1  the  other  fertile  and  bean- 
-lalaodflu 

milttaiy  operaticois,  how* 
are    not    concerned;    hut 
he   do  with    it?"'     Do 
This  property,  —to  wit, 
I  shiTes  (with  more  con- 
:  in);  and  between  three 
lliaxidred  thousand    dollars 
long-staple    cotton.      3tr. 
into  who^   hands,  as   Secre* 
r  Treasurjt  tbis  prc^rty  fell, 
» moiity  arising  from  the  sale 
task  must  gs>  into  the  Treas- 
because   that   is  the 
fl  but  I  will  keep  it  some- 
'     It  was  termed  the 
The  Secretary  seemed 
to   soliloqnize:  ''These 
remlrmbaiuisH)f-war,  or  what- 
flUMt   call   them,  raised  the 
This   fund  may   be   drawn 
formsh  mules  and  hoes  and 
.  with  which  they  may  till  the 
From  itt  the  War  Deparrment 
I  for  whatever  rations  are 
t ;  but  of  these  the  fewer 
This    people    must    he 
I  eKoaraged  to  cam  their 
But  iSist  their  numbers 
mu9t   be   ascertained. 
hare  they  on  hand  ?  *' 
lu   Pieirc   was   appointed 
St  of  the  Treaisary  Depart- 
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ment^  to  obtaiu  this  and  all  other 
information  which  would  help  to  an- 
swer the  question,  what  to  do  with  it. 

He  made  his  report.  There  are,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  eight 
thousand  people*  They  have  (but  on 
this  point  statements  proved  falla- 
cious, as  are  those  sometimes  made  to 
the  assessor)  about  io  much  corn. 
They  had  a  good  deal  more ;  but 
"folks  will  lie/'  —  black  as  well  as 
white. 

Air.  Chase  laid  out  his  plans. 
''These  people  must  first  be  cared  for 
as  regards  their  material  condition. 
This  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
Government  to  do.  They  ought  also 
to  be  taught.  But  for  this  the  Gen- 
eral Government  cannot,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  furnish  money.  But 
what  say  the  philanthropbts  of  the 
North?  If  they  will  provide  teachers, 
the  Government  will  furnish,  in  its 
steamers,  transportation  to  the  field 
of  labor  (the  War  Department  having 
consented  to  this) ;  also  one  ration  for 
eat'h  person,  and  such  quarters  as  may 
be  found  in  the  abandoned  plantation 
houses,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States, 

The  records  of  the  Free<lmen*s  Aid 
associations,  the  best  missionary  soci- 
eties in  the  world's  history,  are  the 
answer  to  this  apj>eaL 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  i^Titer 
to  be  one  of  the  first  seventy-tive 
teachers  who  went  to  Port  Koyal  in 
March  and  April,  1862.  The  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  and  of  a  holy  enthu- 
siasm presided  over  the  movement. 
There  were  young  women  fitted  for 
beneficent  work  by  their  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  by  culture,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity. 
Thanking  God  for  the  privilege,  they 
promptly  entered  through  this  open 
door.  Two  of  the  most  efficient  of 
these  remained,  at  the  last  dates  ob- 
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tained  by  the  writer,  in  their  original 
field  of  labors  —  St.  Helena  Mand. 
Frank  Barnani  of  Dorchester  was 
the  first  who  consecrated  the  enter- 
prise! and  *'  bid  the  work  proceed,*'  by 
giving  his  life.  After  six  montha  of 
service,  he  was  buried  on  the  planta- 
tion where  his  last  labor  was  per- 
form  Oil  J  beneath  the  palmetto-trees* 

iUtlioagh  the  general  style  of  those 
employed  in  the  manner  above  indi- 
cated was  "  teachers,**  only  a  part 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. The  larger  number  acted  as 
superintendents.  To  each  of  those 
employed  m  this  capacity,  several 
plantations  —  in  one  instance  as 
niany  as  seven  —  were  assigned.  It 
was  his  busieess  to  lay  out  and  keep 
account  of  work  done  tor  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  freedmen  »n  raising  cot- 
ton, and  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
corn  for  their  own  use.  He  also  drew 
rations  for  those  not  otherwise  pro- 
vidi'd. 

These  teach  ens  and  superint  end- 
en  ts,  when  hooted  at  by  Pennsylvania 
soldiers  as  Gidemuie^^  and  by  Twenty- 
eighth  Massachusetts  men  as  Naygur- 
teachers,  felt  as  did  the  Jews  of  old 
when  toiling  on  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem rising  from  its  ruins,  —  **I  am 
doing  a  great  work.'*  Amid  all  dis- 
couragements, there  was  a  conscious- 
ness that  a  grand  beginning  was 
being  made,  and  that  part  of  it  each 
one  was.  Without  daring  to  antici- 
pate what,  thank  God,  hiis  already 
come  to  pass,  they  yet  felt  that  a  new 
life  was  ushered  into  our  land,  and 
that  it  wa»  their  privilege  to  ns^ht  at 
its  birth.  They  were  forbidden  to 
tell  the  colored  people  that  they  were 
freemen.  The  Lord  only,  at  that 
time,  knew  what  they  were,  "  The 
Government  must  not  be  embar- 
rassed*' It  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
chances  of  war,  to  remand  them  to 


slavery^  return  them  to  their  oU  j 
ters.     At  any  rate,  the  Fres^id 
not  pronounced  upon  their 
their  future,  so  yon  must  ke 

These  directions  were  recefJ 
diently;  but  one  thing  was 
upon,  —  '*  We  will  prepare  them  I 
very  bad  glaves*^-     But  put  it 
said  a  voice  within ;  witness  th^ 
fidence  in  Go<l*s  future  wlij 
in  the  he  arts  of  these  longH 
colored  men.      The    question 
you    are    so    anxiously   prepa 
parry  is  never  asked.     Their  I 
souls  need  no  assurance  on  l 
they  know   that    God    has 
them,    to   he    freemen    for   eve 
Share  their  sublime  faith! 
free.     Waste  not  a  moment  i 
prepare  them  for  their  new  i 
responsibilities. 

But  there  was  one  question 
troubled  men  very  much,  and| 
which  could  not  then  be 
Its  solution  was  in  t!»e 
future.  Time  only  could 
"  Can  tJiese  freedmen^  tkes^ 
and  vegroeSy  ever  take  care  \ 
selves?  If  lye^,  then  the  qu^ 
is  answered  for  all  the  slaves 
South,  For  these  are  the  mo 
rant,  undeveloped,  the  mo 
related  to  their  African 
(some  of  the  older  ones  beu 
of  Africa),  of  the  whole  four  i 
i\vj,  said  most  of  the  offices 
us.  They  were  bom  to  be  sh 
slavery  is  all  they  are  fit  for. 

Yet  there  was  one  ground  uf  1 
Coming  in   daily  contact  with 
in  business  relations,  we  found  tl^ 
gan  of  acfiuisitiveness  well  devo 
Their  desire  to  get  and  to  ke^ 
very  evident.     The  very  comn 
ply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  superin 
ent  as  to  the  amount  of  com 
in  the  cabin,  was  '*Kone:  wei 
been  out  for  tree  week."     This 
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£rom  the  lips  of  a  &c6 
azid  oiiiness  gave  tlie 
file  »»»tioii  of  three  weeks' 
ion,  assured  ns  that  thej  meant 
ep  wbal  thej  had  got  in  the 
i  oC  com,  and  to  get  what  they 
lift  the  way  of  mtian&  Thus 
work  we  gained  a  hope, 
thus :  "The  quality  here 
is  that  which  enables  the 
man  to  iaJ:e  care  of  hi7n»el/: 
lajT  it    not  serve  the  negro  as 


itfttioikS  ' 


passed   on.      Falsehood 
msnd  to  be  no  longer  a  neces- 
alairerTy  and  became  less 
Xearly  eighteen 
filapeed  since  the  begin* 
'   wo^  when  there  was 
of   a    h&rge    land-sale, 
tent  bad  been  made  by 
Stataa  tax-eommissioners ; 
not  appearing, 
were  to  be  sold  for 
The  writer  wajs,  at  that  time^ 
anperiBteiident  of  the  third 
of    plantation^   having    bis 
Head.     Thither  came 
of  the  Jenkins- island 
whose  superior  executive 
T«  worthy  of  a  name  much 
than  the  one  he  bore. 
in  bis  character,  not 
ired,  was  discovered   at 
H'erer  before  had  he  ap- 
any  artificial  aitk  to  his 
of  Ti^on.     There  was  no  need 
igfit  being  good ;  besides, 
liiited  with  the  art  of 
writing;    yet,   on    this 
bo  bad  motinted  a  pair  of 
Bustneos    of   importance 
Piiiderrd      He  proposed^ 
lo  pirehase  the  pi  ant  a- 
whicb    tbey  had    formerly 
alav^a     As  it  happened, 
not  offered  for  sale. 
cacoigfigiBg  fikct  was  devel- 


aad 


oped,  —  these  freedmen  were  ready  to 
produce  the  money  they  supposed  to 
be  necessary  to  etfect  the  purchase. 
Surely,  we  thought,  negroes  7fia^  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


T.  D.  H. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE. 

yOTKS    BT    A    TISlTOa. 

*'Why  were  the  college  buildings 
erected  on  low  grounds^  rather  than 
on  the  top  of  one  of  these  broad 
hills  ?  ^  said  I  to  one  of  the  trustees, 
as  we  were  driving  out  of  Pough- 
keepaie.  **  Mr.  Vassar  found  that  in 
the  present  locality  gLXKi  drainage 
could  be  had,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water, — ^two  things  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  get  so  easily 
anywhere  else."  At  first,  water  was 
obtained  from  a  pond  near  by  j  but, 
as  that  filled  with  a  slimy  vegetable 
growth  in  the  summer,  it  is  now  got 
from  a  natural  spring,  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  the  whole  establiithment. 
Carried  up  to  the  fourth  story  in  the 
college  (the  fiflh  story  should  never 
have  been  built,  or^  if  built,  not  occu- 
pied by  students),  after  having  don© 
service  in  two  dozen  bath-rooms  and 
hundreds  of  basins,  it  runs  down  into 
the  drain  that  carries  off  the  sewer* 
age  of  the  whole  building. 

We  went  do^vn  into  the  basemen t. 
A  hot  pipe  overhead  runs  the  whole 
length  of  a  long,  narrow  gallery,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  feety  and  then,  at  either  end, 
branches  off  at  right  angles,  to  nm 
under  the  wings  of  the  building.  This 
pipe  conveys  the  steam  from  the  l>>il- 
era  near  the  gas-works,  for  heating 
the  entire  block ;  another,  in  the  floor 
of  the  cellar,  carries  back  to  the  works 
the  hot  water  formed  from  the  con- 
densation  of    the   steam.      Coils   of 
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pipe  for  the  heatars,  encased  m  brick^ 
are  placed  along  at  suitable  iiiteirats  i 
each  has  rods  controlling  registers 
placed  in  the  different  stories. 
Through  the  open  windows  at  the 
sides  enters  the  fresh  air  from  with- 
out, which,  when  heated,  is  distributed 
to  every  a|iartoient* 

The  cellar  is  as  dry  as  a  sand* 
banlc ;  no  appearance  of  water^  or  even 
of  dampness^  in  any  part  of  it.  No 
miasma^  nor  foul  esdialation  of  any 
kind,  can  arise  from  this  detritus,  the 
pulverized  cHffs  of  the  drift  period, 
rolled  hither  and  thither  in  clear 
water  for  ages,  before  it  was  laid  away 
here  high  and  dry,  A  brick  eewer, 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  is  laid 
along  in  a  trench  in  the  bottom  of  the 
€4?llar;  it  is  carried  about  ^v^  hun- 
dred feet  away  from  tlie  college^  and 
then  pours  its  contents  into  a  ravine, 
whose  waters  bear  them  away  to  the 
Hudson.  Ne%t  spring,  the  motitb  of 
this  sewer  is  to  be  placed  farther  off 
than  now,  to  stop  the  foul  air  arising 
fifom  the  seilijneut  from  poisoning  the 
atmosphere  of  the  college.  Gas  of 
an  excellent  *piality,  made  on  the 
premises j  is  used  for  lighting  the 
buildings. 
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which  runs  from  north  to  southj 
which   is   nowhere,   1   beliere^  m 
than  two  rooms  in  thickness. 

Food,  excellent  in  kind  and  aln 
dant  in  quantity,  is  prepared  in  i 
adjoining  kitchens  and  bakery<  E 
ercise  can  be  had  when  waah 
either  by  walking  in  the  gitKOi 
which  conBist  of  two  hundred  ufl 
or  by  skating  on  the  pond  in  one  i 
son,  and  rowing  in  anotlier.  Hi 
of  the  young  ladies  hamlle  the  oar 
skilfully  as  their  brothers  at  ofl 
colleges;  and  as  many  as  six  ba 
are  sometimes  out  at  a  time.  TIm 
is  also  the  riding-school,  built  at 
expense  of  about  forty  thousand  i 
lars,  and  contain  iug  at  present  fii 
twenty  horses-  In  one  portion  ef  il 
a  bowling-room,  containing  two  all^ 
Croquet  is  a  favorite  game  in  gnmm 
A  base-hall  club  was  started,  bsat 
not  now  in  existence ;  there  was  I 
little  enthusiasm  for  that  game, 
certain  amount  of  exercise  is  nee 
sarily  obtained  by  the  working  of  1 
rule  that  requires  each  pupil  to  wi 
an  hour  a  day^  or,  on  stated  daj% 
practise  calisthenics  twenty  mom 
and  walk  the  balance  of  the  ko 
The  sick  list  averages  one  per  t 
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Suddenly  a  change  is 

I  |]ie  tliet :  one  dkh  must  be 

daj,  auotlier  not  &ufiered 

im  the  table;  this   young 

drop  one,  or  perhaps  two, 

She   is  overworked, 

i  Biiitft  be  given  up  for 

Three  recitationa  a  day, 

imiitea  e«cb,  are  assigned 

ptvpuing  for  which, 

to    use   about    six 

at  of  time  for  reci* 

small^   for  study 

intet^coaise  with  the  peo- 
ighkeepsie,    there   is  biit 
itr,  nor  scarcely   any 
|i»  m  good  theatre,  opera, 
the  college  walla. 
of  the  game  literary 
among  which  there 
ie   degree  of    rivalry. 
fine    hall,    neatly  fur- 
by  th<*  three  in  common. 
at  chapel  services  is  fine ; 
in  music  is  enhanced 
Society,  a  club  formed 
.me  taste  and  skill  in 
Tbere    is    also    a   Floral 
fiower-beds  in  their  sea- 
to  he  beautiful.     Dan- 
^  in  a  good  hall  is 
have  preferred  to 


I  week 


''tiazing/^  or  any  thing 

tlie   coUege?     Professors 

answer  invariably  and 

r,  ^o;  nor   is  there  any 

borders  on  rudeness,  or 

shown   for  practical 

a  Fresh-"  girr' 

iTagantly    or    absurdly, 

parents^  riches  or  the 

I ;  that  she  repeats,  with 

;  air,  stories  of  what  she 

always   at  hand  when 

opened,  but  keeps 

'Own  arrives:  is  there 


no  healthfid  snubbing,  no  heroic 
treatment  of  any  kind,  for  such  ?  It 
was  refreshing  to  find,  that  even  here 
the  like  meet  with  their  deserts ;  that 
human  nature  everywhere  has  some 
points  in  common.  Yet  perhaps  not 
even  age  and  traditions,  handiiHl  down 
from  classes  of  an  elder  time,  can 
make  hazing  appear  here  in  that  pro- 
nounced and  offensive  form  that  it 
does  in  the  older  colleges. 

Are  "ponies''  used  by  the  lady- 
students  ?  or  do  the  dull  and  the  lazy 
get  their  work  done  for  them,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  quick  and  the 
needy  ?  I  have  put  this  question,  in 
different  forms,  to  at  least  twenty  per- 
sons, —  professors,  teachers,  seniors, 
and  juniors.  The  reply  is  almost 
unanimously  in  the  negative;  so 
nearly  soi,  that  I  have  been  induced 
to  push  my  inquiry  more  carefully, 
but  still  can  discover  scarcely  a  tiuce 
of  the  evil,  for  evil  it  is  most  decided- 
ly in  many  seats  of  learning.  At 
present  there  b  here  —  and  may  it 
long  continue,  for  it  is  an  ornament 
to  the  college  —  that  genuine  desire 
for  improvement,  and  high  sense  of 
honor,  that  would  reject  with  scorn 
the  suggestion  to  resort  to  such  assist- 
ance, to  frustrate  the  puq>08e  for 
which  most  of  them  are  here,  —  their 
own  improvement.  Bohn  is  not  their 
chief  classic ;  "jokers  "  are  unknown  ; 
the  marked  advantages  of  wristLamls 
not  appreciat4?d ;  the  great  end  of  re- 
citations, and  the  gaining  of  which 
constitutes  the  chief  mental  exertion 
of  many  students,  —  that  is,  to  cheat, 
—  not  understood. 

In  the  many  recitations  and  lectures 
that  I  have  attended  during  the  past 
week,  the  usual  **  Not  prepared,  sir," 
or  its  equivalent,  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  heard.  Promptness  and  punc- 
tuality mark  all  the  exercises.  Every 
thing  is  done  with  a  will^  as  if  it  all 
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meiiDA  som^tHing :  lu  Ihii  the  coBega 
reminded  me  of  the  Normal  School 
of  twoDty-fiv©  years  ago  at  Bridge- 
water, 

For  the  Erat  two  years  of  the  cotirse 
the  studies  are  chiefly  prescribed  j  for 
the  last  two  largely  elective.  The 
popular  electivea,  judging  from  the 
numbei?  that  take  them^  are  Chemii- 
try,  FhyBicSj  Logic,  Natui^  History, 
French^  and  German. 

Colieges  differ  from  one  another 
chiefly  in  two  ways :  in  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  pupils  at  the  time  of  en* 
teriugj  and  in  the  lectures  and  higher 
kinds  of  instmetion  given  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  and  in  post-graduate 
courses.  The  differences  at  entering 
are  somewhat  due  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  colleges  for  admis- 
si  on  J  but  mainly  to  the  state  of  the 
preparatory  schools  that  yearly  send 
their  quotas  up  to  them*  Harvard 
College,  with  its  buildings^  collections, 
til  ton},  and  professors^  removed  en 
Tfmsse  to  Central  Arkansas, — more 
injuTfid  by  the  change  thtm  that  State 
benefited  by  it,  —  would  soon  perish 
for  lack  of  support. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  rank  of 
Yaasar  in  the  scale  of  colleges,  that  it 
has  a  large  preparatory  department, 


catalogue.  Ib  there  not  sonii^ 
wrong  iu  all  our  colleges,  a  waste  i 
most  pTecious  material^  in  usmf  i 
the  brains  of  professors  in  pcoioap 
faculty  meetings,  and  in  sessioaB 
parietal  committees  ?  Had  Mr,  Yai 
invested  one-half  of  the  money  ^ 
on  the  buildings  to  endow  piolii 
ships,  greater  efficiency,  more  ia 
pendenco,  higher  rank  for  the 
and  on  additional  impulse  to  t!i# 
cation  of  woman,  would  ha^e  r^rulte 
for,  I  take  it,  it  is  no  great  gm 
add  one  more  to  the  number  of  fe] 
seminaries  already  in  existence; 
tainly  a  legacy  of  a  million 
can  be  put  to  a  better  use  than  t 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  oa 
whole,  this  institution  will  proye  to 
a  decided  gain  for  women ;  hut 
not  present  snecess  have  been  defen 
for    future   usefulness,  nnam  Sid 

The  weH-fumished  observatoij  ii 
daily  use  for  the  instructions  of  a  d 
of  advanced  students,  now  sixteen 
number.     Through  the  use  of  the 
struments,  the  making  and  recoi 
of  observations,  and  teaching  ph; 
and  mathematical  astronomy,  it 
more  for  a  class  of   undergradi 
than  any  other  college  in  the  coi 
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at  a  lecliif«  on 
\  of  t&e  expcxi- 
id  mmocig  timia  sermal  after 
vet«  I9peated  for  nij  gratifi- 

jliirfKpfiic  exeieiaes  make  a 
in  the  lurg^  hidl 
whezeadaAS  of 
ntj  to  eighty  misses  of  about 
\  aga  might  be  seen  going 
Uieir  gncelbl  evolutions  to 
I  «tf  Uie  piano,  tbe  rhythm  of 
aAilating  in  li^^  lines  be- 
p0elalar«  In  their  marohing, 
big  fanha  and  columns,  keep- 
b  ihm  nnsi^  I  saw  for  the 
)  tho  BanoeiiTres  of  a  troop 
bal  bad  soonething  of  a  mil- 
i|  hnl^  if  women  bj  their  ac- 
ngnat  ahall  some  time  here- 
fre  the  country  in  a  war  to 

0  men  aa  a  class  shall  be 
mj  not  regiments  of  women 
|een  ?    Should  not  those  who 

1  war  hA^  fill  up  the  ranks  f 
ne  cdueatioiial  department 

1  fanmdicdy  the  commissarj 
al  ia  supplied  with  no  nig- 
Bd»  fifteen  hiin<Ire<l  tons  of 
jnd  annuallj  at  the  gas  and 
tka  together;  the  steam  is 
pd  in  Iha  kitchen  for  cooking. 
ad  aaplojs  serenty  serrants, 
Mnen.  This  department  has 
Pi  in  the  p*st,  run  beyond  the 
xpenaesy  a  thousand  dollars 
uf  eooTdey  the  deficit  must 
p  fen  other  funds,  I  he^rd 
or  pcoteaor  complain  of 
rpaad:  some  of  them  are 
ri»  There  are  from  three 
1  Mtf  to  three  hundred 
Itf^fe  pupils  at  tlie  tables^ 
biy  a  docen  or  a  dozen  and  a 
;  the  professors  mostly 
m  \f  tbemselyes  in  the  col- 
Ab  one  item^  the  ca- 


t^^Ttold  me  that  be  prepares  two 
hundred  quarts  of  ice-cream  on  the 
days  when  that  article  is  served. 
Those  skilled  in  household  matters 
must  form  their  own  judgment  from 
the  abore  exhibit.  But  economy  in 
the  administration  of  a  great  legacj 
concerns  the  public  at  large^  no  lesa 
than  do  inexpensive  habits  the  recipi- 
ents of  it. 

A  college  lor  women,  not,  it  may 
be^  for  woman^  nor  intended  to  be.  Its 
trustees^  the  board  and  its  committees, 
the  president,  and  a  majority  of  the 
professors,  all  men;  let  the  women 
take  what  they  can  get,  bide  their 
time,  and  look  further ;  let  them  either 
share  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  or  con- 
trol their  own. 

There  is  throughout  this  institution 
such  an  air  of  refinement  and  good 
breeding,  so  genial  a  spirit  preyades 
all  the  relations  between  teachers  and 
taugh^  that  those  parents  who  mast 
send  their  daaghtet^  away  from  home 
fur  an  education  are  fortunate  in  find- 
ing here  so  go«>i  a  substitute  for  their 
own  homes.  From  the  president  and 
honored  lady  principal,  down  to  the 
youngest  of  the  teachers,  aU  seem 
very  worthy  people,  and  abundantly 
able  to  fill  with  honor  the  positions 
allotted  them.  Equally  removed  from 
espionage  on  the  one  hand  and  evasion 
on  the  other,  the  guardians  and  pupils 
unconsciously  have  met  on  the  middle 
ground  between  undue  restraint  and 
license,  and  there  they  are  living  on 
together.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
pass  a  week's  vacation  among  them 
which  shall  not  soon  be  forgotten  ;  the 
beautiful  surroundings  of  the  place 
alone,  with  the  CatskiUs  stretched 
along  on  the  northern  horizon  and  the 
Fishkills  on  the  southern,  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  visit  long  fresh 
in  my  memory. 
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AMERICAN     UNITARIAN     ASSOCIA- 
TIUN. 

This  association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston  on  the  25th  of 
Maj.  The  trea^^urer's  account  showed 
the  receipt  of  one  hundred  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sLxty  dollars,  in  the 
jear  preceeding  May  1.  Of  this 
amount,  aliout  sixty  thousand  dollars 
was  received  from  donations;  about 
seven  thousand  fi-om  the  income  of 
fdnds;  about  twenty  thousand  from 
the  sales  of  books.  The  publishing 
department  substantially  pays  for 
itself  The  contributions  were  re- 
ceived from  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  societies,  the  largest  number  of 
auxiliaries  which  have  ever  contrib- 
uted. The  Secretary's  Annual  Report 
summed  up  the  work  of  the  year 
under  the  heads :  "  Work  at  the 
West,'-  "  Headquarters  in  New 
York/^  "Ladies'  Commission,"  *^ In- 
dia Mission/*  '*  Mission  in  Wilming- 
ton, X.C,"  "Mission  to  Seamen,'* 
"Denominational  Building  in  Bos- 
ton,'^ "  Mission  in  Paris/'  ^'  Unitarians 
Abroad,"  *'  Hungarian  Consisitory." 

In  anticipation  of  a  proposal  look- 
ing towards  some  manual  or  authori- 
tative declaration  of  faith,  the 
secretary  read  a  review  of  the  fwlicy 
of  the  association  in  its  appointment 
of  missionaries  and  in  its  publications. 
This  referred  distinctly  to  the  criti- 
cism that  there  has  been  too  much 
liberality  in  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  as  regards  differences  of  theo- 
logy. In  reply  to  this  criticism,  the 
review  spoke  first  of  the  impossibility 
of  drawing  such  a  dividing  line  in 
the  Unitarian  body  as  was  proposed ; 
second,  of  its  doubtful  expediency  j 
and,  thirdly,  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing argument :  — - 

"  Another  point  referretl  to  \n  that 
article  wasi  tliis  :  that,  in  consideriii:*  tbla 
whole  qaestioQ,  we  uiubI  remember  that 


there  U  ^uch  a  thing  as  corporate  I 
real  and  dlmact  as  indlvidoiU  \iik*^ 
the  denomination,  as  §tich  a  living j 
is  going  through  ph;i,iOs  just  at  J 
dividQalB  are,  and  b  to  be 
Eimilar  way.     II*  Cnitaj-ianism 
goin'T   to  be   by   some   proeeat 
petrified,  and   so   forever  fijced  And*] 
petuatetl  just  such  as   it  is  io-<k/,^ 
are  many  features  that  I,  for  one, ! 
not  think  of  tolerating,  which  nuv  t| 
ready  to  leave  lo  the  gradual  rt^n 
growth* 

**  If  tt  were  a  piece  of  dead  i 
we  might   address   ourselves   to  it  ' 
chisel  and  line,  and  shape  it  to  our  I 
but,  being  a  hving  organism,  we  ; 
do  this  gradually  and  by  the  laws  j 
fluenee  and  growth.     Tliens 
whit!h  arbitrarily  to  clip  thtiu 
endanger  the  very  life  of  the 
tiou,  that   will,  under  proper 
drop  of  themselves  in    GoirB 
just  as  thu   rough  outer  leaves  i 
close   the  bud  will   in  due  time 
themselves^  and  let  the   flowtjr  > 
cannot  with  impunity  be  cut  a* 
iinpalient  as  we  may  bo  to  see  1 
of  the  rose*     There  are,  in  the,j 
ment    and    culture    of    instiiiiti 
social  and  ruligioua  systems,  fal 
and    life    from    the    currents 
thought  and  ieeling,  things  whic 
as  delicate  handling  as  the  roseb 
the  steais  of  our  grape-vines  in  l 
tliat  bleed  their  \^y  life  out  if  j 
them  then. 

**  It  is  the  right  Influence  that  we  \ 
and    so   my  great    longing   is^   thai] 
brethren    of    earnest    faith^    inst4 
u^in;T  severity,  and  instead  of  gifb 
much  time  and  ihoiight  to  criticism  j 
intja^ures  of  exclusion,  —  above  all,  la 
of   keeping    themstilvea  aloof    in 
quence     of    their    disapprobation,^ 
lend    all    their    energies    to     give  1 
whoWj^me  and  positive  influence,  in  ' 
that  their  own  love  antl   Chrii^tian 
and  matured  and   furnished   minds,  i 
them   so  fitted   to   command,      Wl 
need  is  not  so  much  the  pruning-knij 
that  baptijjm  of  the   Floly   Ghost 
can  eome  from  such  influences  as  i 

"  The  Iburth  point  which  I  wish 
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tcMbj,  nod  wliiob  I 
tJio  cneace  of  the  whote 
kbis,  liz. :  that  whaierer  of  ertl 
in  the  ecmdition  of  oar  d«- 
^  —  I  iMeaii  as  regards  this 
—  is  a  oooaeqtietioe, 
eansequeoci^  of  the 
OB  which  Umtartanbra 
is,  that  Christian 
imioa  caa  coexist 
liberty^  In  theory,  men 
believe  in  this; 
when  the  didiculties  hare 
IbcT  have  aacrifieeil  one  or  the 
ilkiv  it  is  being  tested.  For 
I  fiyibia  iu  and  tuean,  so  far  as 
on  me,  that  it  shall  be  faiHy 

f  and  Clinilian  Ciitb,  —  this  is 
B  of  our  policy*  and  th^t  of 
and  coosenrati^m  is  n&ejvly 
lo  kL  And  important  as  these 
t  of  light  wing  and  left 
■■«  io  subordinate  to  the 
vhose  inevitable  accom- 
iW/  are,  that  while  individu- 
Ibr  them  very  much,  yet  in  the 
of  yoor  afiairs  we  kive 
oomparatiTely  Uule  heed. 
Imply  tried  to  forget  individual 
and  act  without  partiality 
B  orllie  other.  It  is  this  im- 
b  complained  oi,  and 
at  try  to  juBtiJy. 
said,  that  if  we  once  adopt, 
ly  abide  by,  the  principle 
ppjucli  Unitarians  from  the  first 
jm  fjoried  in,  certain  evils  wbii'h 
of  most  follow.  And 
? 
lo  state  them  very  frank  ly« 
aattcria  nsoally  put  to  me 
fm^t  *  Does  not  the  associ- 
BBS  give  mooey  that  goes 
of  doctrine  whit:b 
believe  to  be  subver- 
lai  they  in  coptribtiting  meant 
it'      And    1    always    answer, 

bU  nyself  state  it  somewhat 
that  there  *s  no  such 
of  the  donor*s  intent, 
we  ore   liable   to 
lowanls  the  support  of  men 


who,  however  wholesome  all  may  allow 
their  influence  io  general  to  be,  yet  hold 
some  views  which  many  of  those  who 
gave  the  money  most  stoutly  oppose^  and 
who  will,  doubtless,  sometimes  preach 
these  views.  But  let  us  take  the  objec- 
tioci  squarely  as  it  is  usually  proposed. 

**  So  f^rsks  I  can  see,  you  must  con* 
tinue  to  be  party  to  such  an  evil,  or  else 
incur  a  worse  one  by  abandoning  the 
great  principle  throuich  which  you  are 
doing  so  grand  a  work  for  Christianity 
and  human  redemption !  And,  if  tills 
seems  startling,  remember  that  life  is  full 
of  these  antinomies.  In  the  fystem  of 
things  to  which  we  are  born,  there  are  no 
blessings  without  alloy.  And,  tf  we  once 
declare  that  we  cannot  accept  what  is  not 
purely  and  wholly  good,  we  leave  out  the 
best  part  of  life.  On  such  a  rtile  we 
certainly  should  never  breathe ;  for  there 
is  no  atmosphere  in  which  we  do  not  lake 
in  noxious  particles  with  every  breadi  we 
draw, 

"  WTien  wc  give  our  influence  to  maia- 
tain  a  republican  form  of  ;f^vcrnmeni,  we 
incidentally  help  to  foster  some  evils 
whieh  always  han*^  aj  para^cites  ab>ut  it, 
and  give  unfriendly  lookers-on  occasion  to 
hold  up,  with  truth,  a^inst  us  th.it  we 
supfxjrt  what  is  hostile  to  the  well-being 
of  society, 

*'  The  progress  of  civilization  is  always*, 
and  so  Ikr  as  we  can  Bee  inevitably,  ac- 
companied by  great  moral,  social,  and 
physical  evils.  Sl^il  we,  therefore,  de- 
cliue  to  help  its  great  onward  march,  -^  in 
the  main  so  glorious,  —  because  out  of  it 
thei^  minor  ills  and  wickednesses  are 
evolved  ? 

**  Tbc  enterprise  that  builds  larTe  cities, 
and  gives  food  and  scope  to  blessetl  activ- 
ities, and  develops  human  energies,  and 
provides  for  happy  horue>s,  and  culture, 
and  organizations  of  philanthropy,  antl 
m;ikes  the  world  its  debtor,  ju^t  as  surely 
also  opens  the  way  to  crime,  which  large 
cities  never  fail  to  harbor.  Was  there 
ever  a  wheat-field  that  had  not  some  tares  ? 

"  W'e  could  wish  it  were  not  so.  We 
could  wish  that  evert  dollar  j^iven,  and 
every  effort  made  out  of  an  earnest  pur- 
pose^ could  go  purely  and  only  lor  that 
which  our  puqwse  breathes. 
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**  We  could  wish  there  were  no  eddies 
in  the  great  sweep  of  earnest  endeavor ; 
but  there  always  are.  And  it  is  always 
possible  for  those,  who,  instead  of  helping 
to  swell  its  beneficent  current,  choose  to 
sit  on  the  bank  and  watch  to  see  if  all  is 
going  right,  —  it  will  always  be  possible 
for  them  to  point  to  some  of  the  chips  that 
are  floating  the  other  way. 

*'The  onl^  alternative,  while  we  are 
human  and  dealing  with  finite  conditions, 
is  either  to  be  willing  to  give  and  labor 
with  generous  fidelity  towards  the 
agencies  which  best  represent  our  ideal 
x>f  true  Christian  work,  without  waiting 
for  the  perfect  realization  of  this  ideal  to 
appear ;  —  or  else  absolutely  to  refrain  from 
all  endeavor,  and  when  our  great  Master 
and  Head  shall  come,  and  ask  us  of  our 
stewardship,  say,  *  I  knew  thee,  that  thou 
art  an  hard  man,  demanding  perfection 
or  else  nothing,  and  so  I  hid  thy  talent  in 
the  ground;  Lo,  here  thou  hast  that  is 
thine/  " 

After  this  review  of  the  criticism  on 
the  Association's  policy,  the  secre- 
tary considered  the  proposal  for  the 
adoption  of  a  creed.  This  proposal 
requires  some  consideration  of  what  is 
connected  with  a  creed. 

**  Perhaps  the  extreme  sensitiveness  that 
exists  about  creeds  in  this  age,  and  among 
our  people,  is  a  sort  of  credophobia  and  a 
disease.    Be  that    as  it  may,  it  exists. 


ing  of  this  subject,  express  hiimelf  ll 
Ue  said,  if  he  should  sign  anythiogG 
creed,  he  should  first  indorse  it,  u  i 
do   tickets   for   railroads   and 
'  Good  lor  this  day  only.* 

^  It  will  not  do  for  OS  to  igaon  I 
temper  of  our  people  and  onr  tima^a 
try  to  force  upon  them  sometliing  iti 
they  so  reluct.  Let  us  consider,  i 
how  this  sensitiveness  in  part  has  i 
Remember  that  the  scars,  and  emi 
some  measure  the  living  sores  and  tks^ 
gravating  chains,  are  still  npoo  the  T 
tian  world,  —  of  that  system  whii^  ftr| 
thousand  years  ruled  by  councils  sad  i 
quisitions.  Its  great  principle  was,  *  Bk 
are  they  who  believe  this  and  that' 
on  the  contrary,  always  said 
*  Blessed  are  they  who  are,* — who  are  i 
who  are  sufierers,  who  are  thirsting  i 
righteousness.  It  is  the  earnest  i 
from  this  enthralment  back  to  the  ] 
pics  of  Jesus  that  we  see  in  this  recakiM^ 
tion  against  formulas  and  creeds.  Wl 
may  think  it  excessive,  and  feel  impstifll 
because  it  prevents  now  some  reasoosM 
measures  that  we  desire ;  but  we  cssmI 
help  respecting  it,  and  I  am  ready  to  tala 
heed  how  I  ofiend  it. 

*'One  prominent  reason  assigned  fii 
wishing  our  denomination  to  adopt  a  oo» 
mon  statement  of  faith  is,  that  now  tfaofl 
who  are  disposed  to  misrepresent  oseM 
take  up  the  most  extreme  utterance  d 
some  man  who  because  of  ourfireedomkM 
a  right  to  call  himself  Unitarian,  and  ea 
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demcton  lo  work  with.  But 
i  dal  we  taffer  leas  than  our 
i,  or  than  the  elders  amoog  ua 
I  dxn  whii^  ther  cao  well  recall. 
Mf  looked  back  with  refereuce 
I  eart^  records  of  this  As- 
iikd  continual  indicauoas 
paeiflllf  is  it  notifeable  in  the 
r  ihc  lAttiial  meeting  of  the  Ab- 
1839.  Dr.  Channinj;  was  one 
afanost  thL'  whole  ot 
had  reSsreaoe  to  this  kind  of 
la  well  known/  h«  &ud,  *  that 
■SB  in  our  coantry  had  been 
Bed.  .  .  .  Unwearied  eiffiirta 
made  to  cover  its  professors 
They  have  been 
be  the  uneoiies  of  that  Saviour 
was  their  model  and  de- 
.  He  coounends  his  fellow 
fyf  ihieir  calmneas  and  charity 
if  tilts  calitmnji  But  then  he 
fin  dsojer  lest  trader  the  an- 
f  it^er  in  exicesB  of  eharityf  thej 
fecfii^  lead  to  titnidit  J  or  to  the 
^  thieir  principles.  *  On  tlib 
said,  '  he  couJd  not  but  9peak 
iBe  said  that  if  he  had  found  life 
good,  if  he  had  in  any  meas- 
ded  in  enlar^g  his  own  mind^ 
fiseii  to  any  generous  views  of 
•  human  nature,  he 
under  God  diiefly  to 
/reedom  ithich  he  had  en- 
hmt  been  to  him  the  breath 
[  ke  mmit  andtcitte  it /or  others  (Lt 

like  to  hare  been  there  if 

iktt  meeting  had  proposed  to 

these  misrepresentations  of 

led  oppooeDis,  by  all  taking  shel- 

t    K<v  brechrenf  this  is  one 

we  most  screw  our  courage 

I  s&engUieo  ourselves,  and  curb 

by  tvmembering  that  the 

ef  freedom,   which  in  part  oc- 

Is  worth  the  cost  \ 

us  alone  that  the  an- 
10  creed  exbts.  Among  those 
n^  hare  inherited  a  creed*  one 
^e  gone  by^  there  i^  a  feeling  of 
to  SDcb  as  we  know  little  of  And 
(Rlina  oppressed  by  the  en- 
of  hi*  poutloQ,  is  yearn- 


ing to  come  out  into  precisely  tho  liberty 
which  we  enjoy." 

After  some  lllustrationa  of  the  last 
point,  the  review  closed  with  this 
statement  of  the  Christian  character 
of  the  policy  of  the  Aasociation :  — 

"  And  now^  having  endeavored  to  make 
clear  the  entirely  Uberal  character  of  our 
policy*  let  me  »^y  that  I  feel  just  as  clear 
as  to  its  Christian  character. 

"  I  trust  your  officers  have  never  lost 
sight  of  that  which  is  the  mo^t  essential 
element  in  the  basis  of  the  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. It  is  not  the  a;^ency  of  a  ^*s- 
lem  of  philosophy,  but  of  a  Christian 
communion.  The  term  *  Christian  *  i»  so 
incorporated  into  the  articles  of  constitu- 
tion of  this  Association^  and  into  all  its 
history,  that  no  one  has  a  right  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs  for  one  instant 
to  forget  it,  or  do  any  thing  that  would 
make  others  doubt  that  it  is  first  of  all  a 
Chruftian  organisation.  For  my  own  part, 
this  appears  so  obvious  and  so  well  uudur- 
stood,  that  1  do  nq,t  consider  any  further 
statement  of  it  necessary*  But,  if  any  do 
desire  occasionally  to  re-affirm  our  posi- 
tion by  a  new  expression  of  our  adherence 
to  it,  I  should  not  think  it  a  thing  to  be 
opposed.  And  if  to-diiy,  or  at  any  time, 
a  resolution  were  offered,  simply  dei'laring 
our  disctplesliip  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  our 
acceptance,  for  our  j:juide,  of  his  teachings 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospels,  I  should 
most  heartily  vote  for  it*  Mark  thf  dis- 
tinction between  this  and  the  creed  to 
wliirh  I  object.  This  does  not  define  the 
test  of  dij^ipleship  as  regards  particulars 
of  one's  belief,  but  leaves  every  one  free 
to  his  own  interpretation.  No  one  would 
be  excluded  who  should  pn:>fess  and  call 
himself  Christian.  It  would  only  be  pre- 
suniL'd,  as  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  no  one 
would  thus  profess,  who  did  not,  in  some 
real  sense,  so  took  to  Christ  as  to  make  It 
fitting  to  adopt  the  name. 

"  I  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of 
our  brethren,  which  would  make  them  re- 
luct eveti  at  this  much  of  a  declaration. 
They  say  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  repeat- 
ing what  has  been  once  declared,  and  may 
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well  be  aA«ui»i.HU — ^tliiit  it  it  likt!  vaylng, 
*  himlt  Lord/  aod  has  an  aspect  of  catil* 

"  But  le?t  us  not  c^rry  tbb  »enjsitivuness 
too  fun  Wht-'tj  a  child  every  monimg  re- 
pi*aU  \wt  *  dear  papa,*  you  do  not  stop  her 
by  Uillin^  her  that  she  said  that  ycsierdayf 
mntl  you  are  willing  to  assume  thai  tier 
ti^ectionfl  remain  tbu  jiamc.  When  the  mA' 
dier  in  the  midst  of  con^ct  shouts  out  the 
motto  of  liis  cause,  &nd  makt^s  it  bb  rally - 
in|T  ery,  yon  do  not  deny  it  to  hiin  by  fay- 
ing that  Ui«  very  presicnce  there,  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  u  suffiejcnt  to  attest  his 
adherence  to  the  eaueie.  And,  in  any  p'c^ 
national  eampairrn,  we  do  not  call  it  super- 
fluouii  if  our  familiar  parly-words  are  re- 
peftlod  on  ever)'  banner ^  and  woven  into 
^msTf  ipeeeh  and  son'^. 

"  There  i^  a  kind  of  instinct  which 
makes  us  like  to  repeat  some  thin;:;s,  when 
reaiKm  would  my  there  was  no  need*  And 
it  ifi  just  a»  tnttch  a  forcing  and  fettering 
of  our  free  nature  to  n^prcBS  this  initio et, 
ait,  on  the  other  hand*  it  is  a  fettering  of 
our  {fitu^  ^x^^ltfon  to  tie  it  by  a  creed, 

**  Besiides,  perhiips  there  in  a  pofiitiye 
use  in  Kueh  re-affirmation.  Sometimes 
hi^h  authoHtlea  are  ready  to  pronounce 
even  the  solemn  fleclaration*  of  a  consti- 
tution, frirmcd  fitly  yeara  before,  *  glittei^ 
m%  generalitiei/  In  an  a^  fto  active  as 
ours,  princifiles  are  liable  to  b«  submer«^ed 
in  the  ^eat  currents  of  life  and  thou^htT 
and  there  is  use  in  sometimes  holding 
them  up  to  show  that  our  position  remains 
unchanged. 


^  Bo60uet,  with  hla  imperturbable 
hurled  it  again j^t  tbe  opponentj  «f 
Motiier  Churt'h,  that  there  is  no  su\ 
place  between  absolutD  submbfrion  i*» 
tliority,  anci  a  condition  from  whieh  tley 
shrunk  as  much  as  be^  where  there  fbi^ 
be  a#  many  churches  as  individiial  auii4ik 
Channin^  w^ls  willing  to  face  it  b)'  '^m^\ 
what  be  felt  to  bi^  rights  believing  lliil  id 
the  practical  evolving  of  his  prifid[])« 
would  appear  new  premises  and  new 
ditions  of  wbleb  thiii  logic  had  takoa 
account.  In  hla  letter  to  M.  de 
in  1831,  he  says,  *  What  especially 
actcHzes  Unitarianii^m  is  the  spirit 
liberty  and  iadiviciualifim.  We  have 
ther  a  creod  nor  an  estnbliabed  conli 
of  faith.  Every  one  thinka  for  himst^ 
and  dlffura  from  everybody  eise.* 

**  This  H  our  principle  still.  And  iit 
believe  that  on  it  may  be  e^tabli&bed  i 
church  with  a  measun^  of  unity  and  e!a^ 
neatness*  such  as  dogmas  and  articieiwitk 
enforced  and  often  merely  pretended  ic- 
ceptance  cannot  create. 

"  *  Every  one  of  the  Evan^lieil 
churches  of  Protestantism,'  says  Laki- 
layo,  *  has  failed  to  maintain  union  am^TOg; 
its  members,  except  in  apjiearancc-  Aad 
this  appearance  they  have  prcjserred  bf 
concessions  without  number,  by  a  tole^ 
anee  which  is  broader  every  day^  tni 
which  is  destroying  the  very  unity  of 
which  it  is  the  price/  " 


This  report  was  very  cordially  re- 


'  waa  rote*!  down  hy 
ad,  hr  a  vote  whit^li 
imfeoas,  it  was  ordered 
•  <rf  policy,  from  which 
i  made    extracts,   should  be 
hud  At  Ibllowing  resolution 
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pi4  'Tha^  v«  bare  lUtened  with 
kt0t  and  proibood  mtUfaction  to 
leat  of  oitr  Socnetar}%  rckting 
beiplei  ^diidi  hmrc  governed  him 
liifMHirp  of  bis  duties,  and  we 

Bjfaa  of  our  Tno6t  hearty 
Hoc 
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iHon  is  one  of  no  little 
the  Unitarian  body. 


DBS  FARCER    IX   PAHIS. 

t>  not  lielp  sfnHing  at  the  droll 
'I  caught,  the  other  evening, 
be  hero  in  Paris,  the  familiar 
Uxmgton*  West  Roxbury, 
1^  Music  Hall,  Harrard,  &c., 
fms  worth  the  sea-sickness  to 
b  and  find  that  dear  Boston 
|o  £ir  as  the  Booleyard  and 
N^  d'Antin. 

jcasioQ  of  it  was  a  lecture  in 
Bt  Andr6, — one  of  a  course 
i  the  ptogramrae  of  which  I 
I  The  subjecit  of  it  was 
Parker;  which  aceountt^l  for 
fWest  Roxbury/' <' Kidnap- 
Pogitive-Slare  BilL'^  and  such 
hn%  in  the  midst  of  the  Pari- 
)m:1i.  The  lecturer  was  M. 
tally  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
pre,  who  has  written  a  well- 
^k  apon  the  Doctrine  of 
He  is  a  Liberal  to  the 
— on  the  Left  in  politics, 
Ipccsident  of  the  association 
ktmta  the  side  of  tolerance 
and  national  belief  in 
t    Church    of    France. 


^ 


Some  ten  years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the 

Thirteen,  tried  and  punished  in  the 
famous  *^Proces  de  Tretc€/' —  fam- 
ous then,  but  now  pretty  much  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting 
here,  as  a  sipecimen  of  what  imperi- 
alism could  do  in  the  way  of  mean- 
ness, before  it  had  got  done  with  the 
insolence  of  the  c&np  d^etat^  and 
wanted  folks  to  forget  iL  It  seems 
there  was  a  law  then,  —  is  now,  I  dare 
say,  —  which  forbade  more  than  twen- 
ty-one men  meeting  to  talk  over  poli- 
tics. Upon  this  law,  Mr,  Clamageran 
and  his  twelve  friends  were  brought 
before  court.  "  But  the  Jaw  does  not 
touch  our  meetings." — "  Yes,  it  does." 
—  ^^  But  we  are  not  twenty-one,"  — 
"Oh,  yes,  you  are!" — "But  we  are  only 
thirteen^  —  eight  less  than  the  criminal 
number." — *'  No:  you  are  twenty-one, 
and  more/'  — '*  But  how?"  — "You 
are,  it  is  true,  only  thirteen  in  your 
meetings;  but  you  write  to  friends 
enough  to  bring  you  under  the  law/* 
So,  by  this  wonderful  arithmetic,  they 
were  condemned.  You  see,  that,  if 
only  for  derision,  our  lecturer  must 
be  an  anti*imperiali"*t. 

His  lecture  showed  him  to  be  a  lib- 
eral in  social,  political,  religious 
questions.  And  it  was  excellent, — 
not  so  much  a  lecture  as  a  talk.  It 
wa.s  not  a  reading  at  all»  but  a  familiar 
telling  of  the  story  of  Theodore's  life  ; 
beginning  at  the  little  child's  first 
lesson  of  sacred  conscience,  with  the 
azalea  bush  and  the  yellow-spotted 
turtle,  and  ending  with  the  dying 
man's  confesi^ion  of  the  good  fight  atid 
finished  course  of  sac* red  con^.^ience, 
when  he  told  Frances  Cobbe  of  the  two 
Theodore  Parkers,  one  dying  in  Flo- 
rence, and  the  other  planted  in  New 
England* 

The  main  events  of  the  life  were 
rapidly  and  clearly  put ;  and  with  this 
the    spirit    and    work    of    the    man 
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hetmo  me,  I  aid  lx>  njidf 
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I  viadMi,  or  i 

>  csljr  to  WMW9  itt 

i  yw?^— the  ci 
tt^k  MM  Indl, 
He  is  i 

hu^  iMelii!ttMli  fl 

V  pmdi,  wpm  tiie  ! 
As  tte  all 
'I  leil  to  esjoff  tl»e  tisM. 

He  ii  bere  figfati 
tint  Hbeni  thot:^ 

t  Iw  lud  s»  Inge  mud  em 
CTOwded  ka 


idoliveij 


It  M  ft  0ood  iftem  li»t  Bosloo 
sdbei,  fixr  Ptfii  &diiocu  of  fiJUs  aad 

fiirbelovB,  to  seaid  back  Ike  fbiJitmiii  of 
lectoret, — C^m/eremeeff  tk«f  cmll  Aeni 
kere.  Tke  ^Mkion  km»  taken,  it  aeems* 
FoTybeaide  tkis  conr^  m  tke  Ctti6  d'An- 
tiiif  I  find  aonie  foar  more  advertised. 
Thej  are  on  scientific,  literary^  and 
•oeial  subjects,  —  suck  as  "  American 
InstitoticniSy''  ^  Ligkt,  and  tke  Spec^ 
tral  Analysis,''  "Woman,''  *'Fali8«y,*' 
&c.  ^rme  Oljmpe  Andooard  re- 
plies, in  one,  to  tke  younger  Dmnas^s 
hMOOOM  *^Frtfwce.^  In  Bouen,  too, 
tkeie  IB  a  Cerde^  where  tke  folks  may 
kear  about  **G^)rge  Waskington'* 
and  "  Kirabeau.*' 

All  of  this  in  big  Paris,  witk  its 
two  millioo  people,  its  crowded,  mov- 
ing life,  and  its  various  interests, 
seems  a  sligkt  matter*  But  tke  leav- 
•a  ii  always  a  small  bit  in  tke 


fkn^boM.-        Good47. 


£iiRip9  ii  a  good 
aad  «•  kaTe  leasons  of  prime 
taaee  to  kam  horn  i!,* —  of  tk 
avoid,  and  alio  of  tkinga  to  ec 
adopt  But  I  dunk  tke  j 
nobler  Iwmtimg  ia>  wkat  we  1 
give  to  it;  aad  tkal  Ike  pee 
finding  it  oot.  ^ 
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VIEWS  AT  THE  CAPITA 
WASMDiOToy,  Jqbc 

*^  Ttts  otker  end  of  tke  Avei 
a  phrase  tkat  kas  passed  into  tl 
mon  political  currency  of  Wash 
Congressmen  a$e  it  in  speiddnj 
Executive  and  kis  associates ;  \ 
Pre^iident  uses  it  in  referring 
legislative  branck  of  the  govei 
The  fact  is  a  small  one,  but  i 
to  me  of  some  interest  as  a  sigi 
times. 

There  is  no  more  any  sqA 
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was  ten  or  twelre 
Tine  President  has  no 
IbllawiDg^  Qor  is  there 
I  either  temt-h  of  Congresa 
bndul  word  or  iiifluecice 
I  laipoctaBt  qnestiofis  of  le- 
I  It  11  a  Ume  of  political  Ire^- 
Mmi  firee-thinking.  In  the 
{>emncnilic  dnjB,  the  partji 
btod  in  the  Capitol  aod  the 
pae^  wia  pncticallj  a  trnlt  r 
kmee  of  opinion  was  allow* 
pate,  but  the  linei  closed  up 
^tad  a  solid  front  when  ac- 
bqntfwL  We  hare  reformed 
$d  da  these  things  better  in 
ftnd  geikeialjoti.  More  and 
^■ifiii  and  xepn^sentatives 
|l  momat&gaty ;  less  and  less, 
I  House  puts  its  inipiesd  into 

^eoln  was  in  no  sense  what- 
IdK.  In  mj  jadgmeat,  he 
ij  ooemm  with  the  will  or 
^  of  tlie  people,  —  doubting, 
1^  hesitating,  qacdtioning; 
^  espteasing  the  desire  or 
f  the  eonntzy.  Mr.  Seward 
Btanton,  differing  widely  as 
H  and  methodic  had  some  di»- 
lod  eotne  qualifications  for 
if  andeaeh  was  able  to  cany 
IgMwrpg  hj  personal  effort. 
eiM  was  a  man  of  many 
id  nany  ideas,  who  often 
I  power  on  impnetieable  and 
iuy  projects ;  bat,  while  all 
icededf  it  roust  still  be  said 
hood  ta  the  House  as  some- 
leader.  Mr*  Fessenden  had 
arts  or  grace  of  k  politician, 
i&what  scome<i  the  noisy 
the  hoar;  but  he,  too.  by 
of  inteDect,  was  able  to 
nooldlng  legislation  to  the 

atheait. 
Aeie  are  twenty  leaders,  but 
end  of  the  Avenue. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Preisident 
are  of  less  consequence  than  those  of 
the  daily  newspapers,  Mr.  Fii^h  has 
not  a  single  ardent  supporter  in  Con- 
gress for  his  foreign  policy ;  Mr*  Bout- 
well  in  the  Treasury  is  just  what  he 
was  in  the  House ;  Mr.  Schenck  has 
conquered  in  nothing  of  consequence ; 
Mr.  Dawes  dnres  the  House  to  econ- 
omy of  appropriation,  solely  because 
he  is  sustained  by  the  country;  the 
Senate  is  but  a  Eeld  whereon  a  dozen 
men  wrangle  and  struggle  for  the 
'  leadership  that  neither  could  hold  if  it 
were  obtained. 

All  these  years  since  the  war  began 
we  have  been  growing  into  individual 
independence.  The  Democratic  party 
in  Congress  is  puerile  in  its  opposition, 
while  the  Republican  party  is  not  able 
to  strike  any  blow  with  its  full  strength. 
Whether  there  is  more  or  less  of  prom- 
ise for  the  country  and  its  institutions 
in  this  condition  than  in  the  former 
8tat43  of  partisan  leadership,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  there  may  be  cons^nen- 
tious  differences  of  opinion.  There 
are  some  men  in  each  branch  of  Con- 
gre^  who  still  hold  that  the  President's 
advice  should  be  the  final  word  of  par- 
ty fealty ;  bat  thus  far  in  the  session 
they  have  failed  to  get  any  thing  like 
general  acquiescence  in  their  shib- 
boleth. The  President  wrote  a  special 
message  in  aid  of  the  shipping  inter- 
esta,  and  half  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  voted  against  his  recommenda- 
tions ;  he  makes  the  San  Domingo 
treaty  the  distinctive  measure  of  his 
first  year  in  the  White  House,  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  advices  and  insists  upon  its 
rejection.  In  a  word,  between  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  at  one  end 
of  the  Avenue,  and  the  Senate  and 
the  House  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Avenue,  there  is  no  unity  of  purpose 
or  action* 
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Looking  at  the  gitnation  from  a 
party  stan<l-pointj  one  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  ^Democrats  are  to  oc- 
cupy a  certain  vantage-ground  in  the 
canrasa  of  next  fall,  if  they  act  with 
e^en  moderate  wisdom  and  fore* 
thought.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Congressioixal 
record  ma^le  by  that  party  gincc  last 
December  on  which  to  base  the  con- 
cluBion  that  they  will  bo  act.  They 
are  wecKled  to  their  broken  and  over- 
thrown idols,  and  «eem  utterly  unable 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  moves.  Oneej  the  party  in 
power  would  have  used  its  whole  in- 
flaenee  to  secure  the  return  of  every 
member  willing  to  stand  for  a  re-elec- 
tion^ To  suggest  that  such  a  coui^e 
willj  or  even  can,  h©  now  pursued,  is 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  one*s 
good  sense. 

It  IS  as  I  said  in  the  beginnings  —  the 
day  of  leadership  is  oven  1  do  not 
not©  the  fact  with  the  least  regret. 
"  Hepublican  "  success  is  not  so  much 


necesaaiy  as  good  government,  Tin 
lawsj  and  a  wise  administration  of  ht. 
But  the  Republican  party  h  mhhti 
dead  nor  on  the  brink  of  its  gnit 
In  the  very  discordance  of  its  eleDienli 
I  find  most  hopeful  signs  of  prmv 
nence  i  the  general  end  at  which  il^ 
ptomiuont  represeutatives  aim  m. 
ends  that  the  "common  sense  at 
moat"  will  approve  in  the  coming^ 
lions,  as  it  has  in  past  campaigns. 

But  more  and  more  the  people  s 
its  own  ruler  and  its  own  Law-makff; 
and  it  seems  to  me^  that,  in  these  li 
six  or  eight  years,  we  are  only  just  k- 
ginning  to  reali^ce  that  idea  of 
Democratic  form  of  government  i 
which  the  Constitution  is  based,  — 
the  people,  by  the  people^  for  the  pi 
ple^  government  in  which  Couj 
and  the  President  have  no  duty 
that  highest  duty  under  the  flag 
republic,  —  to  embody  in  statute 
administration  the  noblest  pu: 
and  wisest  judgment  of  the  countiy, 
SiBNiET  Asni 
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*  t  looked,  —  Astdo  the  datt-ctoud  roHcd ; 
The  W««ter  •eenied  the  Bulldrr  too : 
Up  iiprtnfliig  fh«a  the  rulcied  Old, 


dosing  days  of  Juiie^  and  the  first  half  of  July,  have  been 

and  fully  occupied,  by  the  oratory  and  the  sentiment  of  the 

Is  of  the  different  colleges  of  the  land.     In  days  not 

Commcncementti  used  to  be  on  the  laat  Wednesdays  in 

or  0oiiie  of  those  in  September,     The  earliest  we  find,  on  a 

of  1828,  was  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  August ;  and  that 

!km,  N*J.,  of  that  year,  was  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  Sep- 

They  say  at  Cambridge  that  the  joys  of  the  end  of  a  term, 

^CkM»-Day«**  as  they  call  the  valedictory  of  the  senior  class,  of 

menceniecit  ptopert  and  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  are  such  that  it  is 

in  bttntiiti  nature  to  Tvait  a  full  Gregorian  year  for  them.     They 

there  is,    *       ''re,  a  certain  precession  of  equinoxes  going  on 

rh  will  ev  ,  phice  these  exercises  as  early  as  Chrijitmas,  and 

ior*    Thts  well-known  retired  sea-captain,  at  Marblehead,  so 

.   r  bis  dinner  daily,  that  his  wife  finally  served  it  at  eleven, — 

ttT  5-<-'inc  weekjB  mure,  at  half-past  ten,  —  and  yet  the  morning 

long  to  bitn ;  so  that  he  ordered  it  at  ten,  and  at  half-past 

—  aod  m  eafller  and  earlier.     When  he  was  last  heaid  from,  he 

back^l  round ''  with  liis  lUuner  tlircc  whole  days,  and  ate  his 

cm  Wednenday,  and  his  Sunday's  beef  on  Thursday,     Com- 

e  foUounng  a  like  law. 

I  .i,.j,.  .4  jjjjj  seventy  colleges,  and  an  average  of 
lied  at  each  this  year,  we  have  now  eleven 


— irtHif  Ift  Act  «r  CoognM,  In  ilm  ymmr  l%70,  hf  FbcciPRfEToaii  Or  tub  Ou>  ami*  NCWi 
1m  lb*  Om^  OflMv  vf  tbtt  Dlitftei  C«un  of  Urn  Dbtxtci  of  MMMchu«etttt. 
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thousand  and  seventy  bachelors  of  arts  more  than  we  had  a  moni 
ago.  These  young  men  and  young  women  have  received  the  privi 
lege  of  reading  in  public  as  often  ^  any  one  asks  them  to  do  so, - 
"privilegium  publice  pnelegendi,  quotiescumque  ad  hoc  munus  ctq 
cati  fueritis,"  is  the  Latin  of  the  formula.  Considering  how  fei 
people  there  were  before,  who  read  well  in  public,  —  not  more  tiw 
ten,  perhups,  in  the  whole  eoimtry, — so  large  \m  suUlition  m.^  t^lu 
thousand  to  their  number  may  be  expectefl  to  increase  materially 
number  of  mild  dissipations  for  the  winter.  Let  us  hope  that 
will  make  varied  selections,  and  not  all  of  tliem  insist  on 
"  The  Itaven,"  There  is  l\m  relief,  that,  by  the  terms  of  their  dip 
mas,  they  have  no  right  to  read  in  public,  uole^  some  one  ai 
them  to. 

.  Mrs.  Stowe  is  eager  that  the  readers  of  Pink  and  Write  TYRjurt 
of  which  we  now  publish  the  first  niunber,  shall  not  fear  that  tli 
are  launched  upon  a  novel,  of  which  the  end  is  far  in  the  future.  ! 
deed,  she  says,  ''  It  is  no  novel  at  all/*  Is  it,  perhaps,  too  true  ?  ^ 
novel,"  she  writ^  to  you,  dear  reader,  "in  our  dajTs  is  a  three-ifca 
affair  j  a  complicated,  complex,  multiform  composition,  requiring  1 
end  of  scenery  and  '  dramatis  personfe,'  and  plot  and  plan,  togeth 
with  trap-doors,  pit-falls,  wonderful  escapes,  and  thrilling  dangis 
and  the  scenes  transport  one  all  over  the  earth,  to  England,  Id 
Switzerland,  Japan,  and  Karatsehatka,  But  Pink  and  Wh! 
Tyranny  is  a  little  commonplace  story,  all  about  one  man  and  d 
woman,  living  straiglit  along  in  one  little  prosaic  town  in  New  En 
land.  It  is  to  run  through  five  or  six  numbers  of  Old  and  New,!! 
end  with  a  moral ;  and,  lei^t  you  should  not  find  out  what  the 
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CHAFTSB  L 
tlist  bemotilnl  creature  ? '' 
rjnnxxr,  a*  ^  l*gt»t,  sylph- 
ppe^l  up  the  steps  of  the 
the  hotf  1  where  he  was 
my  bi^  siimraer  vacation. 
S^T,  don't  jou  know, 
is  tlie  celebrated,  the 
£l]i^,  the  iuo«t  adroit 
m  '    that   lias  heen  seen 

g%  Imt  she's  pretty^ 
Ajd  Joliiit  fallowing  with 
yes   the    distant    motions 

b^Hhat  he  !^ir  was  of  a 
lairy  f«mn,  a  complex- 
white,  with  a  check  of 
i  pink  shelly  a  fair,  £^we4^t, 
\  »iirrounded  by  a  ^ee^cy 
\  soft  golden  Hair.     The  vi»- 
ta  fi«>at  in  some  white 
\ ;  and,  when  she  spoke  or 
an  innocent,  fre^sh,  un- 
filed look  there  was  up> 
Fohn  gazed,  and  thought 
oC  potftical  similes:   of  a 
wet  with  morning  dew ;  " 
ft   hr  a  mossy  stone  5"  in 
tl  that  poets  have 

p'  lor   the   use   of 

ntVmen    about   to  fall   in 

Sejmoar  was  about  aa 

a  man  as  there    is 

(world  of  ours.     He  was 

just,    manly ^    religious 

r*     He  was  heir  to  a  largej 

r;    he  was  a  well-read 

in    a   flourishing 

I  a  man  that  all  the 

ice  well  of,  and  had  cause  to 

i  oC     The  only  dnty  to  so- 


ciety which  John  had  left  as  yet  un- 
performed was  that  of  matrimony. 
Three  and  thirty  years  had  passed; 
and,  with  every  advantage  for  3up|x>rt- 
ing  a  wife,  with  a  eh  arming  home  all 
rea<ly  for  a  mistress,  John,  as  yet, 
had  not  proposed  to  be  the  defender 
and  provider  for  any  of  the  more 
helpless  portion  of  creation.  The 
cause  of  this  was,  in  the  tirst  place, 
that  John  was  very  happy  in  the  so- 
ciety of  a  sister,  a  little  older  than 
himself^  who  managed  his  house  admi- 
rably, and  was  a  charming  companion 
to  his  leisure  hours ;  and,  in  t!ie  second 
place,  that  he  had  a  secret,  bashful 
self-depreciation  in  regard  to  his  pow- 
er of  pleasing  women,  which  made 
him  ill  at  ease  in  their  society.  Xot 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  marry.  He 
certainly  did*  But  the  fair  being 
that  he  was  to  marry  was  a  distant 
ideal ;  a  certain  undefined  and  cloud- 
like  creature ;  and,  up  to  this  time,  he 
had  been  waiting  to  meet  her,  without 
taking  any  definite  steps  towards  that 
end.  To  say  the  truth,  John  Sey- 
mour, like  many  other  outwardly  solid, 
sober-minded,  respectable  citizens, 
had  deep  within  himself  a  little  pri- 
vate bit  of  romance.  He  could  not 
utter  it,  be  never  talked  it ;  he  would 
have  blushed  and  stammered  and 
stuttered  wofully,  and  made  a  very 
poor  figure,  in  trying  to  tf  11  any  one 
alHJut  it ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  there, 
a  secluded  chamber  of  imagery,  and 
the  future  Mrs.  John  Seymour  formed 
its  principal  ornament 

The  wife  that  John  had  imaged, 
his  (/ream- wife,  was  not  at  all  like  his 
sister,  though  he  loved  bis  sister 
heartily,  and  thought  her  one  of  the 


Phdk 


WkOi 


nil 


J^ 


He 


Joi» 


9m,  wkh   Uk  wvmmmj  Mnu 
lifw»  albmaaa,  lie  amc  tMMd 
10  yM»ir  to  W  dilKr  miiiig  U»- 

ffilMi;  htf  wm  tM  vith  ker  in  mmt 
mmiid  tmthmotad  dwwilwtd  of  Tiippi 
M«y  vbere  abe  was  all  to  liiiB,  and 
km  l0  km ',  M  mart  d  rapture  of  pco- 

teg  d«f«tioa  oQ  Che  odier,  qmUi  inez- 

paiaftl^  mad  tiiat  John  wookl  not 
tmm  talked  of  fo  the  worid. 

8^  wlMft  ko  iiir  this  distant  iiiioii 
of  any  gMises,  of  pearly  whhenaaii 
of  mi  AM  pcnk^  of  mfau^ne  smUei^ 
Md  waYtng^  goiden  ciid%  he  atood  op 
wilk  aokydooiro  toafiprDacli  the  wod- 
derfU  titstmiSy  9Xid  yet  with  a  sort  of 
oohamMitd  fe«lmg  of  being  very 
awkwani  and  tlonuj.  He  felt^  sonie- 
kow^  M  if  he  were  a  grea^  eoacae  be- 
bf'Tnoth ;  hb  arms  seemed  to  him 
fiwkwafd  appendagee ;  hia  hands  sud- 
denly appalled  to  him  rongh,  and  his 
fingers  iweUed  and  stmnpy.  When 
he  thooght  of  taking  an  introduc- 
tion^ he  felt  himself  growing  Tery  hot^ 
and   blushing   to    the    roots    of    his 

kSw« 

'♦Want  to  he  introdticed  to  her, 
BmymonT?'^  said  Carryl  Ethridge* 
^  ril  tpot  you  up.     I  know  h(*r/- 

**  No,  thank  yoo/'  said  John  stiflfly. 
In  his  hearty  he  felt  an  ahtmril  aniofer 
at  Carryl  for  the  easy,  a.^sure<l  way  in 
which  h^  Mfioke  of  the  sacred  creature 
who  peoidt'd  to  him  something  too  di* 
vine  to  l>e  lightly    talked    o£    And 


«Wkalafi»lIam!'' 
tal  conunentazy :  ^just  aa  if  ifc 
thing  to  me.^  And  he  taxi 
walked  to  the  oftfaer  end  of  tfa 
da. 

**I  think  yofQ^Te   booked 
fish,  LiDie/'   aaid 
the  ear  of  the  little  < 

'♦Who...?*' 

**  Why!  that Seymoor  I 
end  of  the  reranda. 
at  you,  do  yon  know? 
very    rich,    and   of   an 
Didn't  yon  see  how  he 
looked  after  you  when  yo 
on  the  veranda  ?  ^' 

**  Oh  !  I  saw  plain  enonj^^  _ 
dtTinity,  with  one  of  her  uned 
baby-like  smiles^ 

**  What  are  you  ladies 
said  Carrj*l  Ethridge, 

**0h,  secrets ! ''  said  Bel 
"  You  are  very  presuming,  ah 
quire/' 

''Mi,  Ethridge,"  aaid  LiJU 
"  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
promenade  ? '' 

This  iraa  said  with  sac^ 
coolness,  such  a  quiet  comt 
showed  Miss  Lillie  to  be 


enH 


[)  be  qnl 

Ml 


aitvAtkm  I  tbore  vrm^  of 
^t  of  ^wgD  in  ic 

kit  arm  at  once; 

to  the  eSid  of 

liciB  Jokn  Se jiBour  was 
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d  iviiifld  in  bot  eutcatB 
zmI  he  ooold  bear  tbe  beat* 
lieAzt :  he  lelt  momthem  as 
r  itf  His  &ite  was  MBiing. 
rOd  desbe  to  ren^at,  aad 
He  looibed  orer  tlie  end  of 
ba^  wiih  aome  Tagne  id^ 
St ;  bat  alas!  it  was  ten  feet 
omL  aad  a  lorei's  leap 
E  OEily  tidcated  Ieub  as  oat 
L  Tb«rp  was  nodiitig  Ibr 
his  destiny   like   a 

up  with  the  lady  on 
M  ha  stood  there  fbr  a 
I  tiie  ooalisti  moat  indifler- 
[tfae  wodil,  said,  '<0h  !  by 
(Slli%    let    me    present 


homed  like  fire:  he 
ng  ahoat  ^  being 
IGsa  Ellis's  aoqoaint- 
ng  all  the  tiiae  as  if  he 
I  to  jump  orer  the  laHiag, 
Ay;  %»  get  rid  d 

[  a  belle  by  peofeasion, 
[  her  bonness  per- 
ng  did  she  show  her^ 
er  craH^  more  than  in 
which  she  could 
paAga  of  new  to- 
them  on  an  easy 
ho. 

Boar,^   she  said  affably^ 
f  I  have  been  desiicnis 
•f  ynor  arijiiaiiitaiioe, 
'  yoQ  in  the  breakfast* 

I  am  vvfj  much  flat- 
Ja]|%  Ua  booft  beating 


thick  and  fast.     *^  May  I  ask  why  yoii 
honor  me  with  such  a  wish  ?  *' 

"  Well,  to  tell  tlio  tmth,  because  you 
stjikingl}'  resemble  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine/'  said  Miss  Ellis,  with  her 
sweet,  unconscious  simplicity  of  man- 
ner. 

^  I  am  still  more  flattered,'*  said 
John,  with  a  quicker  beating  of  the 
heart,  *^  only  I  fear  that  you  may  find 
me  an  unpleasant  contrasL^ 

'*  Oh !  I  think  not,'*  said  Lillie  with 
another  smile:  ^^we  shall  soon  be  good 
friends^  tooi,  I  trust.*' 

^'  I  trust  so  certainly/'  said  John 
earnestly. 

Belle  Trevors  now  joined  the  party; 
and  the  four  were  soon  chatting 
together,  on  the  best  footing  of 
af^qaaiatance.  John  was  delighted 
to  feel  himself  already  on  easy  terms 
with  the  fair  vision. 

**  You  have  not  been  here  long  ? " 
said  Lillie  to  John. 

**  No,  I  have  only  just  arrived." 

**  And  you  were  never  here  befote  ?"• 

^  Xof  Miss  Kllis,  I  am  entirely  new  • 
to  the  place." 

^  I  am  an  old  habituie  here,'^  said 
LiUie,  *'and  can  reoommend  myaalf 
as  authority  on  all  points  connected 
with  iL" 

**Thcn,'*  said  John,  **I  hope  yon 
will  take  me  under  your  tuition." 

**  Certainly,  free  of  charge,**  she 
said  with  another  ravii^hing  smile. 

^You  haven't  seen  the  boiling 
spring  yet  ? ''  she  added. 

"  Xo,  I  haven't  eeen  any  thing  yet.** 
**  Well,  then,  if  youll  give  me  your 
arm  across  the  lawn,  I'U  show  it  to 
you," 

AH  of  this  was  done  in  the  easiest, 
most  matterK)fH!ourse  manner  in  the 
world  ;  and  off  tht-y  started^  John  in 
a  fintter  of  flattered  delight  at  the 
grarions  acceptance  a^^oorded  to  him. 
Ethridge  and  Belle  Tievota  looked 
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&r  them  with  a  nod  of  intelligenoo 
at  each  other, 

*' Hooked,  bj  (Jeorge  ! '*  said  Eth- 
ridge. 

*'  Well,  it'll  be  a  good  thing  for 
Lillitv  won't  it  ?  " 

"  For  her?  Oh,  jes,  a  capital  tiling 
for  her/'' 

**WelI,  for/H7rt  too,*' 

**  Well,  I  don't  know*  John  is  a 
prettj'  nice  fellow  f  a  very  nice  fellow, 
besides  being  nch»  and  all  that ;  and 
Liliie  is  BO  in  e  what  shop- worn  hy  thiu 
time.  Let  me  sue  :  &he  must  be  seven 
and  t^vcnty." 

''  Oh,  yes,  she'a  all  that!"  said  Belle 
with  ingenuous  ardor.  "  Wliy,  she 
was  in  society  while  I  was  a  school- 
girl,— yes,  dear  Liliie  is  certainly 
twenty-seven,  if  not  more;  bnfc  she 
keeps  her  freshness  wonderfully." 

*•  \Wdl,  she  looks  fresh  enough,  I 
suppoj^c,  to  a  gtK>d»  honest,  artless  ftd- 
low  like  John  Seymour,  who  knows 
as  little  of  the  world  as  a  milk-maid. 
John  is  a  great,  innocent,  country 
steer,  fed  on  clover  and  dew,  and  as 
honest  and  ignorant  of  aU  sorts  of 
naughty,  wicked  things  as  his  mother 
or  sister,  lie  takes  Liliie  in  a  sacred 
simplicity  quite  refreshing;  but  to 
me  Liliie  is  played  out.  1  know  her 
like  a  book.  I  know  all  her  smiles 
and  whiles,  advices  and  devices ;  and 
her  system  of  tactics  is  an  old  story 
with  me.  I  sha'n't  interrupt  any  of 
her  little  gumes*  Let  her  have  her 
little  field  all  to  herself:  it's  time 
she  was  married^  to  he  sure," 

Meanwhile,  John  was  being  charm- 
ingly ciceraned  by  Liliie,  ami  ek^arce- 
ly  IvJiew  whether  he  was  in  the  body 
or  out.  All  that  he  felt,  and  felt  w4th 
a  sort  of  wonder,  was  tliat  he  seemed 
to  be  acceptable  and  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  of  this  little  i\iirj%  and  that  she 
was  leading  liim  into  wonderland. 

They  went  not  only  to  the  boiling 


spring,   but    up   and  down  so 
wild,  woodland  paths,  that  had 
cat  for  the  adornment  of  tbe  Ci 
Springs,  and  so  w*cll  pleased  were  ] 
parties,  that  it  was  sapper-time  T 
they  re-appeared  on  the  lawn; 
when    they   did    appear,    Liliie 
leaning  confidentially  on  JohnV  j 
with  a  wreath  of  woodbine    Ittl 
hair  that    he   had    arranged 
wondering  all  the  while  at  his 
w^onderful  Ixildness,  and  at 
of,  the  fair  entertainer. 

The  returning   couple 
from  the  windows  of  ^Irs.  CI 
sat  on  the  lookout  for  useful 
tion,  and  who  forth w^ith    ran 
apartments  of  Mrs,   Chat, 
her  to  look  out  at  theuL 

Billy  This,  who  was  smok 
gar  on  the  veranda,  imme 
and    called    Harry   That   to 
them,  and  laid  a  bet  at  once,1 
lie  bad  "  hooked  **  Seymour. 

•*  She'll  have  him,  by 
will!" 

**  Oh,  pshaw !  she  is  alwayaf 
fellows,  but  you  see  she 
married,"  said  matter-of-fact^ 
**  It  won't  come  to  any  thing,  1 
bet.  Everybody  said  she 
gaged  to  Danforth,  but  it  all  i 
smoke.** 

W^bether  it  would  be 
ment,  or  would  all  end  in  smo 
the  talk   of  Carmel  Springs 
next  two  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  ili«  ! 
of  Carmel  Springs  was   relie 
the   announcement   that  it 
engagement. 

The  inii>ortant  deciding 
ment  was  first  authentically  i 
Liliie  to  Belle  Trevors,  who  h^S\ 
invited  into  her  room  that  nig 
the  purpose, 

"  Wei!,  Belle,  it's  all  over.  He  I 
out  to-night/' 
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r?" 

look  him?'* 

pttxse  I  did:    I  should  be  a 
ft 

I  think,  decidall}' ! "  naid 

;  bcf  ffiend  in  &  rapture. 

craUoos !  how    nice  I  it's 

Ltoak  the  eiobraee  with    her 

x%  and  turned  to 

^hu&y  and  begati  taking 

lirfbr.tJie  night     It  will 

itmi   that  thia  joung   lady 

with  emotion,  but 

J  J  collated  stat«  of  mind. 

Utt]«  bald^  and  getting 

[>ttt,''  fihd    «ud    reflectively, 

'  a^v  a  creature  so  dead  in 
M^"  said  Belle. 

anile    passed    orer   the 
b^blow  cheeks  as  Lillie  an* 

^«fett^  jm  I    He  {>erfectljr  wor- 
ground  I  treail  on/* 
poii   '  ite  creature,  3'ou! 

hest  match    that 
bfsen  about  here  thid  sum- 
's rich,  of  an  old,  re^pecta- 
Lj;    ajid   tliea  be  baa  good 
yno  kno«r,  and  all  that/' 

e's  bice    ni>'sielf/*   said 

stood  brushing    out   a 

of  corl^.     '*  Dear  me  I  '* 

iw  much  better  he   is 

brtb  I    Eeally  Danfarth 

little  too  horrid ;  bis  teeth  were 

at     IXi   you   knoWy   I    j^hould 

^  something  of  a  struggle  to 

an^  tboogb  be  waa  so  terribly 

Tb<»ii  Dma forth  bad  been  bor- 

Mipa^irt, — ^you  doti*t  know,  — 

Soaibctl  uAd  mo  such  tthoeking 

aboctt  hiu)^  and  she  knows  they 

liu     KoWy  I  don*t  think  John 

^  bdea  duwipated**' 


«  Oh,  GO  I  '*  said  Belle.  "  I  heard 
all  about  him.  He  joined  the  church 
when  be  was  only  twenty,  and  baa 
been  always  spoken  of  as  a  perfect 
model  I  only  think  you  may  find  it 
a  little  slow,  living  in  Springdale. 
He  has  a  fine,  large,  old-fashioned 
bouse  there,  and  his  sister  is  a  very 
nice  woman ;  but  they  are  a  sort  of 
respectable,  retired  set,^ — never  go 
into  fashionable  company.*' 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  it !  *'  said  Lillie* 
"  I  shall  have  things  my  own  way,  1 
know.  One  i^n't  obliged  to  live  in 
Springdale,  nor  with  pokey  old  sis- 
tera,  you  know ;  and  John  will  do  just 
ad  1  say,  and  live  where  I  please." 

She  said  this  with  her  simple,  soft 
air  of  perfect  assurance,  twisting  her 
abower  of  bright,  golden  curls,  with 
her  gentle,  childlike  face,  and  soft, 
beseeching,  blue  eyes,  and  dimpling 
little  mouth,  looking  back  on  her,  out 
of  the  mirror.  By  these  the  little 
queen  had  always  ruled  from  her  era- 
die,  and  should  she  not  rule  now  ?  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  John  was  half  out 
of  his  wits  with  joy  at  thought  of 
possessing  her  ?  Simply  and  honest- 
ly^ she  thought  not.  He  was  to  be 
congratulated;  though  it  wasn't  a  bad 
thing  for  her,  either. 

**  Belle,^-  said  Lillie,  after  an  inter- 
val of  reflection,  "  I  won't  be  married 
in  white  satin, — -that  Vm  resolved  on. 
Now,'^  she  said,  facing  round  with 
increasing  earnestness,  "there  have 
been  five  weddings  in  our  set,  and  all 
the  girls  have  been  married  in  just  the 
same  dress,  —  white  satin  and  point- 
lace,  white  satin  and  point  lace,  over 
and  over,  till  I*m  tired  of  it.  Fm 
determined  I'll  have  something  new," 

"  Well,  I  would,  Tim  sure,'*  said 
Belle.  "  Say  white  tulle,  for  instance : 
you  know  you  are  so  petite  and  fairy- 
like.'* 

^^  Ko :  I  shall  write  out  to  Madame 
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La  Boche,  and  tell  her  she  must  get 
up  something  wholly  original.  I 
shall  send  for  my  whole  trousseau. 
Papa  will  be  glad  enough  to  come 
down,  since  he  gets  mo  off  his  hands, 
and  no  more  fuss  about  bills,  you  know. 
Do  you  know,  Belle,  that  creature  is 
just  wild  about  me:  he'd  like  to 
ransack  all  the  jewellers'  shops  in 
New  York  for  me.  He's  going  up 
to-morrow,  just  to  choose  the  engage- 
ment ring.  He  says  ho  can't  trust  to 
an  order ;  that  ho  must  go  and  choose 
one  worthy  of  me." 

'<  Oh  !  it's  plain  enough  that  that 
game  is  all  in  your  hands,  as  to  him, 
Lillie ;  but,  Lil,  what  will  your  Cous- 
in Harry  say  to  all  this  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  he  won't  like  it ; 
but  I  can*t  help  it  if  ho  don't.  Harry 
ought  to  know  that  it's  all  nonsense 
for  him  and  me  to  think  of  marrying. 
He  does  know  it." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  always  thought, 
Lil,  you  were  more  in  love  with  Harry 
than  anybody  you  ever  knew. " 

Lillie  laughed  a  little,  and  then  the 
prettiest  swcct-pca  flush  deepened  the 
pink, of  her  cheeks. 

"  To  say  the  truth.  Belle,  I  could  have 
been,  if  he  had  been  in  circumstances 
to  marry.      But,  you  see,  I  am  one  of 


est,  most  confidential  friend,  fi  j 
almost  too  bad  to  copy  the  lettv  rfij 
shy  man  who  finds  himself  in  1 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life;  bit  \ 
venture  to  make  an  extract : — 

**  It  is  not  her  beauty  merely  1 
drew  me  to  her,  thoi^  she  is  1 
most  beautiful  human  being  I  < 
saw  :  it  is  the  exquisite  feminine  i 
ness  and  delicacy  of  her  cfa 
that  sympathetic  pliability  by 
she  adapts  herself  to  every 
feeling  of  the  heart  Yon,  my 
sister,  are  the  noblest  of  women,  \ 
your  place  in  my  heart  is  still  whill 
always  was ;  but  I  feel  that  this  dMKJ 
little  creature,  while  she  fills  a  pliMl 
no  other  has  ever  entered,  will  yet  be 
a  new  bond  to  unite  us.  She  will  bvt 
us  both ;  she  will  gradually  come  into 
all  our  ways  and  opinions,  and  be  i» 
sensibly  formed  by  us  into  a  noHi 
womanhood.  Her  extreme  besn^ 
and  the  great  admiration  that  hit  A 
ways  followed  her,  have  exposed  hm 
to  many  temptations,  and  cansediiMl 
ungenerous  things  to  be  said  of  hi 

'<  Hitherto  she  has  lived  only  inthi 
fashionable  world;  and  her  liteiiq 
and  domestic  education,  as  she  YuBt 
self  is  sensible,  has    been  aomewlMl 
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'been    to   mc,  —  gaidc, 
mnd  friend. 

I  never  felt  better  im- 

bumble,  more  tbaakfal^ 

tliaii  I  do  now.     That 

of  til  18  9oft,  gentle,  fiu- 

is  to  be  hencefoith  in  my 

DM»  a  solemn  and  inspiring 

Wliiit  man  is  worthy  of  a 

icate  woman?     I  feel  my 

of  ber  every  hour  —  but 

I  flhall  try  to  be  all 

£iboiild ;  and  you, 

I  know,  will  belp  roe  to 

^'itiii«  which  she  so 

1^  to  me. 

^bBK|  dear  ^i^ter,  I  never 

PI^Dar  aflectionate  brother, 

"John  Seymour. 

flbrgot  to  tell  youy  that  LilUe 
itles  the  ivory  niinia- 
taiuted  mother.  She 
ttiacb  affected  when  I  told 
I  think  naturally  Liliie 
mrh  soch  a  character  as  our 
gfi  cirenmstajice^,  in  her 
htmn  unfavorable  to  the  de- 

E  IK^  cbacming  rbiou  was 
icr  the  litUe  sover- 
niiiioaed  will  be  a  jui^t  aud 
;  what  immunities  and 
the  wHI  allow  to  her  slaves, 
D  be  fteen  in  this  etory. 

CHAPTER  IL 

one  of  tboae  bean- 
towns   whose    flourishing 
striking  eiqxment  of  the 
I    of    Kew-Engiand    life. 
^tluoiigli  it  presents  a   re- 
of  wide,  cool,  grassy 
witb    green  arches 
9  of  large,  handsome 
either  side,  each  standing 
be  «tn?et  in  its  own  retired 


square  of  gardens,  green  turf,  shady 
trees,  and  J^owering  shrubs.  It  was»  so 
to  speak,  a  little  city  of  cotintrj^-seats. 
It  spoke  of  wealth,  thrift,  leisure,  cul- 
tivation^  quiet,  thoughtful  habits,  and 
moral  tastes. 

Some  of  these  mansions  were  of 
ancestral  reputation,  and  bad  been  in 
the  family  whose  name  they  bore  for 
generations  back ;  a  circumstance  some- 
times occurring  even  in  New-England 
towns  where  neither  law  nor  custom 
unite  to  perpetuate  property  in  cer- 
tain family  lines. 

The  Seymour  house  was  a  well- 
known,  respected  mansion  for  genera- 
tions back.  Old  Judge  Seymour^  the 
grandfather,  was  the  lineal  descendant 
of  Parson  Seymour,  the  pastor  who 
first  came  with  the  little  colony  of 
Springdale^  when  it  was  founded  as  a 
chuivh  in  the  wilderness,  amid  all  the 
dangers  of  wild  beasts  and  Indians. 

This  present  Seymour  mansion  was 
founded  on  the  spot  where  the  house 
of  the  fijst  minister  was  built  by 
the  active  hands  of  his  parishioners; 
and,  from  generation  to  generation, 
order,  piety,  education,  and  high 
respectability,  had  been  the  tradition 
of  the  place. 

The  readier  wiD  come  in  with  us,  on 
this  bright  June  morning,  through  the 
grassy  front  yard,  which  has  only  the 
usual  Kew-Bngland  fault  of  being  too 
densely  shaded.  The  house  we  enter 
has  a  wide,  cool  hall  running  tbmugh 
its  centre  and  out  into  a  back-garden, 
now  all  aglow  with  everj"  beauty  of 
June.  The  broad  alleys  of  the  garden 
showed  bright  stores  of  all  sorts  of 
good  old-fashioned  flowers,  well  tended 
and  kept  Clumps  of  stately  holly- 
hocks and  scarlet  paeonies;  roses  of 
every  hue,  puri)le,  blush,  gold-color, 
and  white,  were  showering  do^vn  their 
leaves  on  the  grasj^y  turf;  and  lioney- 
suckles  climbed  and  clambered  over  ar- 
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— >  -'--  faj.  JIT  lllfillitljf  ■IMl  >■<! 

&dei:  ii  ^ad  ben  |^  ^  |W  ml> 
dimMonidMi^   of  Qtm  m    Mti^r^ 

moOtsm  mitid«  of  t^  ftuM.      TW 

the  tolL  clock  dttt  tkkc4  la  oiM  coRMr; 
the  footstools  ud  etUMoiiift  in  {»it>d 


f, — aH  spoke  o£  < 
Ss  4td  tfce  portmts  on  the  watt  ] 
vaodTm^ir,  eosj  jrofuiggirl,  Ini 
gp«%  wiA  pofiilered  hair  c 
0i«r  a  <iishion.     It  wms  the 
dt  GraoeV  mother.     Ajiother  \ 
e£  a  ■uuiAer  in  gown  ail     ' 
g^o^ed  haod> 
17  a  Urge  Bilile.    Th 
tfe  i^Bpfet    aacestoTy    tho    mil 
^hcm  ifcege  vas  the  picture  of  < 
itftJba^  pfittit  loTinglj  w ' 
mmmtei  alwajni  to   be    1 
d^h^  white-iol>ed  figure  of  the] 
XKe walls  were  papered  1 
paper  of  a  pecti 
It  tzL  ^Ffcance  sere 
!^  TherasciS  of  India 
d  tlie  mantels,  the 
9i  an?hit<^tuTe 
urnca  m  Btome,  all  were  memo 
ike  fiwte  of  those  long 
TckthsiMioihad  a  fresh,] 
daUsMc  The  ni«es  and  Iionej 
hiJ'iil  ni  al  the  windows ;  th«  I 
was  4»«uLid  with  books   andj 
IMS  ;  aad  the  familiar  work-^ 
IfimGnoStWith  its  woik,5 
•mt  sf  Imprasioa  of 

life.     It  was  a  ^ 
-mind4«dl 
te  breathe   a 
and  general 
mi  fiill  of 
i^  and  its  daily  : 
aad  wnmBestatioQ  made 
(leamal  tasks  of  Miss  Gi 

She  sfMcaadown  a  1 
lat^N  Bfaaes  eeatre-table,  and,  i 
mg  Wr  apraifid  of  flowers  up 
isok  her¥as«  ftom  the  ^hel^  i 
her  seusoES  sat  down  ti>  the 
rtifUliag  aad  attaogtng  th«*tn. 
Jast  then  Letitia  Fergu.Hoxi  < 
aeteas  the  garden,  and  entered  f 
<bor  afler  her«  with  a  knot  of 
roses  ia  bar  hanil  and  a  plate  0 
cakes  corered  with   a    hem-i 
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The  FtT^fons  and  the  Sey- 

f>u:...f^  ..  :liO  most  [>ertVfCt 
admJMrj.  Tbej  crossed  each 
pan!  I    eame    without 

^int  iffs*  doors  twenty 

kj,  ofjprr*;  *  any  bit  of  chit- 
I  thejr  iL;ij;Li  have,  a  ques- 
ifik,  a  passage  ib  a  book  to 
hald  receipt  that  they 
g-  Letitia  was  the  most 

and  cociiidential  friend  of 
In  fact,  the  whule  Ferguson 

'jned  like*  another  portion  of 

tmtt  family*  There  were 
IgKc^r^t  of  whom  Letitia  was 
Then  came  Mary  and 
1^  nice,  charming,  wcU-in- 
good  girls,  always  cheerful 
Ij^  and  with  a  decent  share  of 

talldn  g  li  vely  noni^ense .  The 
of  the  family^  like  the  young 
^ew-Eii gland  country  towns 
^  were  off  in  the  world  seek- 

fortiUM!^     Old  Judge  Fer- 

a  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
formal^  stately^  politei  always 
bitary  to  ladies,  and  with  a 

Htlle  badget  of  old-gentle- 
bbbies  and  prt^judices^  which 
d  lujn  the  greatest  pleasure 

Ae  society  of  his  friends* 
.  Ferguson  waa  a  pattern  of 
%/es9^  with  her  quaint^  old- 
diesiy  her  elaborate  caps, 
f  and  minute  inquiries  after 
(k  of  all  her  acquaintances, 

tender  pityingness  of  her 
erety  thing  that  lived  and 

in  this    world  of  sin   and 

and  Grace,  as  two  older  sis- 
milieu,  had  a  pecnlitir  inti- 
wi  di*ciiA*ed  every  thing  to- 
^ni  the  mode  of  riearing 
io  tb«  profoundest  problems 
and  morals.  They  were 
Ing^  well-mannered,  well- 


educated,  well-read  women,  and  trust- 
ed each  other  to  the  uttermost  with 
every  thought  and  feeling  and  purpose 
of  their  hearts. 

As  we  have  said,  Letitia  Ferguson 
came  in  at  the  back-door  without 
knocking,  and,  coming  softly  behind 
Miss  Grace,  laid  down  her  bunch  of 
roses  among  her  flowers,  and  then  set 
down  her  plate  of  seed-cakes. 

Then  she  saidj  ^^  I  brought  you  some 
specimens  of  my  Souvenir  de  Mai- 
maison  bush,  and  my  first  trial  of 
your  receipt.*' 

^*  Oh,  thanks  !  '*  said  Miss  Grace : 
*•  how  charming  those  roses  are !  It 
was  too  bad  to  spoil  your  bush,  though/' 

**  No:  it  does  it  good  to  cut  them  j  it 
will  flower  all  the  more.  But  try  one 
of  those  cakes  —  are  they  right  ?  " 

**  Excellent !  you  have  hit  it  exact* 
ly."  said  Gnu:e ;  **  exactly  the  right 
proportion  of  seeds.  I  w^is  hurrying/' 
she  added,  "to  get  these  flowers  in 
water,  because  a  letter  from  John  is 
waiting  to  be  read/' 

"  A  letter  I  How  nice  I  *'  said  Miss 
Letitia^  looking  towards  the  sheliV 
*' John  is  as  faithful  in  vmting  aa  if  ho 
were  5*0 ur  lover/' 

*'  He  is  the  best  lover  a  woman  can 
have,''  said  G nice,  as  she  busily  Borted 
and  arranged  tlie  flowers.  "  For  my 
part,  I  ask  nothing  better  than  John.*' 

"Let  me  arrange  for  you,  while  you 
read  your  letter,**  suid  Letitia,  taking 
the  flowers  from  her  h:mds. 

Miss  Grace  took  down  the  letter 
from  the  mantel-piece,  opened,  and 
began  to  read  it.  Miss  Letitia,  mean- 
whQe,  watched  her  face,  as  we  often 
carelessly  watch  the  face  of  a  person 
reading  a  letter. 

Miss  Grace  was  not  handsome,  but 
she  had  a  good,  honest,  kindly,  sincere 
face ;  and  her  friend  saw  gradually  a 
dark  cloud  rising  over  it,  as  one  watches 
a  shadow  on  a  field. 
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Wlien  Kbe  had  finklied  tlie  letter^ 
witJi  A  Aodden  morement  shd  laid  her 
head  forwaxd  on  the  table  amDng  the 
flowersi  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
haudsr  She  seemed  not  to  lemember 
that  any  ana  waft  present. 

Letitia  came  up  to  her^  and,  laying 
her  hand  gently  on  hers^  said,  ^*  What 
is  it,  dear?'* 

MUa  Grace  lifted  her  head,  andsaid 
in  a  ba«ky  voice,  — 

"Xotliing,  only  it  is  ao  sudden! 
John  is  engaged  !  ^' 

"  Engaged  !  to  whom  ?  ** 

**ToLimeElJi.H," 

"John  engaged  to  LiUie  Ellis?" 
said  Mi8S  Ferguson  in  a  tone  of 
shocked  aiitonishment. 

^^  So  he  writeft  me.  He  is  complete 
ly  infatuated  by  her/* 

^  How  very  sadden !''  said  Miss  Le* 
titia.  "  Who  could  have  expected  it  ? 
LiUie  Ellis  m  so  entirely  out  of  the 
line  of  any  of  the  women  he  has  ever 
known/' 

'^That^s  what's  the  matter/'  said 
Miss  Grace.  "John  knows  notliing  of 
any  but  good,  noble  women,  and  he 
thinks  he  sees  all  this  in  Lillie  Ellis,'* 

"There^s  nothing  to  her  but  her 
wonderful  complexion/*  said  Miss 
Ferguson,  *^  ami  her  pretty  little  coax- 
ing ways ;  but  she  is  the  moat  utterly 
selfish,  heartless  little  creature  that 
ever  bn^atlied." 

*'  Well,  ihe  is  to  be  John's  wife," 
said  W\m  Grace,  sweeping  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flowers  into  her  apron ; 
"  and  so  ends  my  life  with  John.  I 
might  have  known  it  would  come  to 
this,  I  m^jst  miike  arraiigements  at 
once  for  auoth<.^r  house  and  home. 
This  houde,  so  much,  so  dear  to  me, 
will  be  nothing  to  her;  and  yet  she 
miMt  be  its  mistress/'  she  added^  look- 
ing roiHid  on  every  thing  in  the  room, 
and  theij  bursting  into  tears. 

Kow,  iliss  Grat^e  was  not  one  of  the 


crying  aort^  and  so  this  \ 

to  her  &ieod's  ke^ut. 

went  up  and  pat  her  ansa  roiii 

*^  ComeyOrftcieip'^  she  aatd»  **  J<1 
not  take  it  wo  seriously.  Jul 
noble,  manly  £&llaw.  HeloTeajN 
he  will  always  be  master  of  H 
house. '^  i 

**^o,  he  won*t, — no  marne^ 
ever  is,'*  said  Miss  Grace,  wipi 
eyes,  and  sitting  itp  very  sti 
"  No  man,  that  is  a  gentlemaiif  I 
master  in  his  own  house.  He  hi 
such  rights  there  as  his  wife  chc^ 
gire  him  \  and  this  woman  «■ 
me.  Fm  sure.^'  ^| 

**  Perfiaps  she  wiU,"  said  Lei 
a  faltering  VQice. 

'^  No,  she  won't;  because  I  li 
faculty  for  lying,  or  playing  tlifi 
crite  in  any  wa^-,  and  I  sha'n't  d 
of  her.     These  soft,  sli 
little,  fibbing  women  ha\  j 

my  abomination.*^  « 

"O  my  dear  Grace!"  said 
Ferguson,  "  do  let  us  make  thaj 

''I  did  think,"  said  Mfl| 
wiping  her  eyes,  **  that  John  ha 
sense.  I  wasn't  such  a  fool, 
selfijsh,  as  to  want  Turn  always  1 
for  me.  I  wanted  him  to  marrj 
if  he  had  got  engaged  to  your  R< 
instance » .  *  0  Letitia !  I  alwq 
so  hope  that  he  and  Rose  wm! 
each  other." 

**  We  can't  choose  for  our  brol 
said  Miss  Letitia,  **  and,  ha 
we  must  make  up  oar  mil 
those  they  bring  to  us- 
what  good  influences  may  do  foi 
LiUie  Elli!*  ?  She  never  lus  hi 
yet  Her  family  are  extremely  oa 
sort  of  people,  without  any  cull 
breeding,  and  only  her  wtu 
beauty  brought  them  into  notion 
they  have  always  used  that  aai 
of  stock  in  trade/' 
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ftjr%  in  dik  latter,  that 

\  ai  cnr  motli^r,^  said 

he  ihiaks  tli^  n^t- 

'  nodi  such  a  cbar> 

of  kliat^iDOw!'' 

&r  gone,"'  Mid  Miss 

**  but  ihen,  jnm  se^  »he  is 

pT  prettT*    She  has  Jo^i  tlie 

r  pi-ari J.  |Mtfi^  delicate^ 

p  mt  lniie%  that  fott  erer 

'  kiiovrs  exmciW  how 

,  atad  just  ho«r  I0  use  Her 

Jolm  eaii''t  be  blaxtied  for 

her.      I,  who  know  all 

taken  in  bj 

aid   Mias  Grace,  ''Mm, 

at  Newp^>tt  last  sonuDer 

|f]ytf  sh»  was  tbeiey  aod  the 

Imbu     I  think  her 

unpmexphtd 

hcistg  laade  mislieas 

» bnaka  up  our  pka»- 

Mle  here.     She  haa  no 

ahe  does  not  care  for 

iji  ahe  won't  like  our 

be  wiQ  gradu^y  drive 

She    won't 

k  viH  want  to  alienate 

^«— 80  ^ben  IB  just  the 

titat  lettflr,"*  added 

[  her  ejres,  aiid  txim- 

letter    into    Mitt 

IGii  Letitia  look  the 

fi»d  it     ''Good  lelJow!'' 

ir^  wafmly^  ^  jrott  see  just 

-  hta  bearc  m^  with  you,'* 

foliit'a   heait    ie   aU    right 

fmM  Mies  Grace;  ^and  I 

^^kJore.     HeV  the  best, 

ailactiosate   fellow   in 

'tmAf  think  he  reckons 

boiit|tii  thinking  be  can 

aid  ivfakliona  nnbroken, 

I  a  BiW  miatress  into  the 

•bt  fvalif  byrm  htm  ^'  — 


**  Pahaw !  she  don*t  That  kind  of 
woman  can^t  love.  They  are  like  cats, 
that  want  to  be  stroked  and  caressed, 
and  to  be  petted,  and  to  lie  eoft  and 
warm^  and  they  will  purr  to  any  one 
that  will  pet  them^  ^ —  that's  alL  As  for 
love  that  leiwls  to  any  self-^aeritiee, 
they  don't  begin  to  know  any  thing 
about  it" 

"  Grade  dear,'*  said  Miss  Ferguson, 
"  this  sort  of  thing  will  never  do.  If 
you  meet  your  brother  in  this  way,  you 
will  throw  him  off^  and,  maybe,  make 
a  fatal  breach.  Meet  it  like  a  good 
(  1  as  you  are.   You  know/'  -h^^ 

6;i  . ,  "  where  we  ha%*e  a  riglit  t  > 

carry  our  troubles,  and  of  whom  we 
should  ask  guidance." 

«  Oh,  I  do  know,  Titia ! "  said  Miss 
Grace;  "but  I  am  letting  myself  be 
wicked  juat  a  little,  yon  know,  to  relieve 
my  mind.  I  ought  to  put  myself  to 
school  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  but  it 
came  on  me  so  very  suddenly.  Yes/* 
she  added, "  I  am  going  to  take  a  course 
of  my  Bible  and  Ft-nelon  before  I  ^o 
John,  —  poor  fellow." 

^'^ind  try  to  have  faith  for  her,'* 
said  Miss  Letitio, 

^*  Well,  V\\  try  to  have  faith**'  said 
Miss  Grace ;  "  but  I  do  tru^t  it  will  be 
some  days  Wfore  John  comes  down  on 
me  with  his  raptiuies,  —  men  in  love 
are  such  fools.'' 

**  But,  dear  me !  ■  *  said  Mis^  Letitia,  as 
her  head  accidentally  turned  towards 
the  window;  "who  is  this  riding  up? 
Gracie,  as  sure  as  you  live,  it  is  John 
himself!" 

"John  himself!"  repeated  Miss 
Grace,  becoming  pale. 

"  Now  do,  dear,  be  careful,"  said  Miss 
Letitia.  **  Til  just  run  out  this  back- 
door and  leave  you  alone ; "  and,  just  as 
Miss  Let  it!  as  light  heels  were  hear»i 
gluing  down  the  back  steps,  John's 
heavy  footiatepa  were  coming  up  the 

front  ones.  (7b6e<o«if<fiti«rf.) 
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THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

BY   GEORGE  M.   STEELS. 


WriEK  Asa  Whitney,  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago,  began  to  agi- 
tate the  project  of  a  railroad  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  everybody  was  interested 
and  entertained,  — just  as  everybody 
is  interested  and  entertained  by  the 
stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Some 
reganled  it  as  a  magnificent  joke,  like 
a  project  of  communication  with  the 
moon.  Others  saw  in  it  a  daring 
conception,  not  at  all  unthinkable  or 
absurd,  and,  indeed,  quite  possible 
and  even  plausible  on  paper ;  but  as 
to  its  practicability  —  why,  that  was 
quite  another  thing.  Others  still,  in 
the  fulness  of  their  faith,  expected 
that  this  great  miracle  of  American 
enterprise  would  hereafter  be  accom- 
plished, though,  of  course,  not  in  their 
day.  If  their  credulity  was  laughed 
at,  they  could  fall  back  on  Franklin's 
extravagant  expectation  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  news 
would  go  from  Philadoljihia  to  Bos- 
ton in  two  weeks. 

Yet  I   suppose  very  few  of  those 


tent ;  cafions  and  deep  defiles^  ii]rt#i 
the  winter  snows  are  £rom  twentjW 
forty  feet  in  depth,  and  in  wUij 
leagues  of  snow-sheds  would  be  li^ 
dispensable  to  unintermpted  tnrd,^ 
these  and  other  difficnltieSy  imp 
to  be  appreciated  except  by  ] 
and  intelligent  engineeiSy 
an  array  of  obstractioiui  sach  thall 
is  no  wonder  that  even  those  lAH 
were  not  accused  of  lacking  bill 
in  human  capability  could  only  Mi^ 
upon  the  scheme  as  a  remote  poMN 
bility.  In  a  pamplilet  before  w^ 
not  yet  two  years  old,  the  impnctiolfj 
bility  of  the  completion  of  the  iti^ 
over  its  present  route  is  pow«EliD|^ 
argued,  and  the  disastrous  Pilule  d| 
the  Quixotic  project  confidently  fbtfi 
told.  But,  for  six  or  eight  montbsi-^ 
so  long  that  it  has  got  to  be  an  flii 
story,  —  a  marvellous  stoxy,  to  U 
sure,  but  with  a  kind  of  histoMl 
maturity  about  it,  —  for  six  or  ei^ 
months  the  great  highway  has  beei 
completed;  and  many  thousands  ^ 
persons    have    been  carried  over  i 
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otfier  ages  vooJil  ever  hare 
^uit  It  secoDd  line  would  be 
di    lor  a    liandred    year?? 
fc!  «0n  littve  ;dreadj  tbree  cables 
for  fiererdl   others  \     So 
*  tlifi  cootinetital  railways.     In- 
fB^aidtng  this  one  a8  bjiving 
gtcttt  want,   we   arc   more 
!  to  twi>  nr  three  a«iditiojial 
I  tlifta  we  Wf^n*  for  the  ^rst     It 
lljr  tbotight,    that  if  the 
ifmte,    din*€!tjy    Whveen    the 
of   trade*  in  (be  East 
West,  enooanteri'd  obsta- 
to  Any  thing  below 
Okthiisiasm  of  faith,  th^ 
,  by  nflgoD  of  the  %t\\!i  larger 
«C  wfmt9^\y  or  not  at  all   in- 
MNUfttijr    thioagb    which    it 
sad    ihe     northern,   for 
fSb^  aame   nfaM>D  and   partly 
» eC line  higl       '        ides,  woiii'l 
1  «*  and  un- 

^ffttefprocs.     Why,  then,  when 
Bg  ne^sftity  ha«  once  been 
\  ontlay,  proceed,  at 
'  and  ni  nt  ex- 

^toarhieiret  i  rhere 

bt  ooiy  an  infehor  demand  ? 
\  ttrge«L  iJ»  behalf  of  tlie  North- 
that  it  will  open  up  vast 
ahn  :\r\\  in 

rfW  inling 

w^altii;  that  it  wilJ  not 
tbe  diHaiic«  from  ocean 
Imt  that  it  will   bring  us 
miles  or  more  of 
nearer  the  Asiatic 
I  ci£iiti«s ;  that  the  demand 
Jy  in  any  degree  dimin- 
of  the  completion  of 
Ukd  Union   line^;    and 
Da  of  tlie  milder  climate^ 
iw«r  •li!Ymtiou  of  the  monn- 
#JlglD«WDg  difficulties  are 
tll0  iiidlities  for  construct^ 
9ptMwi^Xkg    the     road     are 


It  was  not  unnatural  to  infer,  that 
the  climate  all  along   this    prefewt^d 
route  would  prove  to  be  of  a  Ibrbidding 
chara<*ter.      The   high   northern    lat- 
itude, and  the  extent  and  altitude  of 
the  mountain  regions,  would  seem  to 
necessitate    this   conclusion.     But,  to 
the  surprise  of  nearly  all  who  have 
investigated  the  subject,  the  yarious 
explorations  have  entirely  dissipated 
these  notions,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
principal   portions  of  the  country  are 
concerned.     In  the   eastern    part   of 
Minnesota,  perhaps,  the  ngor  of  the 
winters  had  not  been  seriously  over- 
estimated.    From   Lake    Superior    to 
the  Mississij>pi  River,  the  climate  re* 
sembles  that  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Northern  New  York ;  though, 
on  at*count  of  the  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosph^are,  there  is  less  depth  of  snow. 
But  here  are  no  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  line  of  the  road  is  over  vast  plains, 
the  highest  points  of  which  are  only 
a  Uw  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake.     After  the  line   leaves  the 
^r  i,  and  more  and  more  as  it 

g.  H  ; . Is  the  raountains,the  climate 

becomes  milder.  It  is  found  that  the 
isothermal  line  of  mean  summer  tem- 
perature, of  ^i>^  Fahrenheit,  whicli 
runs  through  the  interior  of  Michi- 
gan, and  south  of  the  centre  of  Wis- 
consin, bends  northward  in  the  latter 
State,  crossing  the  St.  Croix  a  few  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Missiissippi, 
passes  the  latter  river  at  Crow  Wing, 
over  a  hundred  miles  north-west  of 
St.  Paul, 'and  continues  on  into  Brit- 
ish America,  till  it  reaches  a  point 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  inteniatiojial  boundary. 
The  line  of  mean  annual  temperature, 
of  5(>°,  running  through  Central  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  entering  Illinois  eighty 
miles  south  of  Chicago^  and  passing 
north-westerly  through  Iowa,  leaves 
Nebraska  far  to  the  south-west|  bounds 
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hf^Vwim^ 


At 
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4ir«>N^«r 
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I  to  Ik  Ifaw  of  tiw 
ftajltttti  nmi,  and  tlieir  ctfaMitj  €>f 

antdiiiitg  YBSt  popoliiioii^  elnni  o«r 
The  bagbear  of  the  **  Greal 
1  D«iiert  *'  haa  in  a  Tagtie  waj 
fawdift  all  Uiit  partfon  of  cmr  country, 
aa  Willi  aa  tht;  part^  south  of  it*  in 
man^  inindji  filling  np  nearly  all  the 
p|ifW!ii  ht^tween  the  lliaaiflaippi  and  the 
Hiit'ky  Mountains,  and  between  the 
Uulf  HfKl  Hii^l*fjn'8  Bay.  Says  Mr. 
MutfflrTiifi,  **  It  ha*  been  the  error  of 
K*'f>j(rftplM!ni,  from  A*  D.  16fK),  that 
ttll  (if  North  Ami»rif'!i  beyond  certain 
Infitoili «  in  fillml  witlj  Horbonian  bogs 
mnirirnfiif'Hun  ilarkneH*^.**  Yet  some- 
lifiw  tliH  lir»i'M  of  til  ill  tnrriblo  region 
littve  ♦itoaitily  rtontmi-tcMl  with  the  a<l- 
vani'i*  of  rivilimtioni  till  half  n  doF^en 
gruftt  Htftti'i  of  in«*alcnlalily  prodiu'tive 
timour*'i»«i  htivo  ulnMMly  bo  cm  fnrnied 
ctut  of  thnno  r^^piJ^'^lly  worth li's*H  re- 
gicmi»     To  the  •terility  nf  tlio  desert 


in  the 

tlie  fluppcavd 
;  Arctic  winter 
the  monntaini 

M^  ijpKe  10  t} 
l^firiA»ttlia<arr 
■Asl  «f  tiie  country 

Mid  litkB  6oni  ill 
n  tt  of  blotter 
ttimn  in  the  p< 
tte  emaitrf  emt  of  the 
MHtk  afFaiitsjriTmnia ;  vrhile 
it  iiafvci  J  great  fertility,  and 
af  wm0Mum^  mm  immen^  po| 
Ifca  aardKia  portion  of  Mini 
alnBiy  salad  as  among  the  n 
fife  «rkal-prodi»cing  countrk 
valid;  while  lor  grazing 
and  Ae  taiaing  of  stock,  it  a 
From  Lake  Stiperiod 
yiy  it  aboonds  in  f< 
valwable  timber.  West  of  tl 
tilt  iuesta  diminish,  thoagh 
aafieienl;  and  the  fine  praifi 
ate  in  large  ]m|p&rtion^  Th< 
eoHBtrT  ia  weQ  watered,  and 
male  exceedingly  salnbrioiiji. 
West  of  the  Red  Eiver 
Norths  which  separates  Mi 
from  Dacotab,  the  poorest  por 
the  plain  is  found.  The  real 
the  ^  terrible  desert  ^'  are  : 
region.  The  uncultivable  las 
embraced  in  the  Cdteau  des 
the  Plateau  do  Cotetiu  du  W 
and  in  those  occasionally  steril 
known  as  3Iauimijtes  Terrtti 
Coteau  dii  Missouri  is  an  el 
barren,  gravelly  plain,  east  and 
east  of  the  Missouri  River^and 
io£T  along  nearly  parallel  with 
of  the  way  from  Nebraska  to  f 
aria  line.  It  is  from  fifteen  ' 
railea  wide.  The  3Iaut*Kftses 
range  along  nearly  east  nm 
constituting  a  crest,  or  diyi 
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ttfcd  FSacte  Bit eo. 

r  Jfct  interrak  liuoogii  fiomt 

oiileit  Wt  we  entixdj 

!  liiM  of  the  nxhiL     With 

ftll  tiiU  pcMtioQ  of 

lo  tlie  RocIej  Mountjuas 

by  G«T.  Stew»  ^*^P*^ 

Explonti^nd,^  toL  xii.)  as 

[  anllki*  the  drier  pottioas,  or 

-tliem     Biuope    aod 

n  liicl]  mie  ooD&ideied 

^  jigHcaUund    distficU,    and 

ftiniiig  as  Lu^  «  pop- 

I  k  now  ^tiDd  in  tbe  wb<>le 

Jiudiof  llMcoontiy 

p  acTapied  ta  giaguig ;  and 

'  be  catfriad  aa  here 

exUaL      Say^  Got. 

rlLE-ExplomtioBfl,'' 

3X  ^  There  u  bat  little 

^  the  Ked  Hirer  of  the 

yoiiia  BiTer,  which 

to  alflwwi  oontiiiuoufl 

.  I  hare  toaaj,  theie- 

tbta  eountrj  roa  can 

fxsEtm  009  hundrvid  and 

and  furty  acr^ 

I  tba  arable  and  grazing 

to    make    agricultore 

Tb«  rallej  of  the  Yel- 

iBogt  Lmportaot   triUu* 

MiffliCiari,  iiJelf  navigable 

i  tvo  handr^  mjle4s  from 

with  the  latter^  abounds 

agricoltural  land,     Lieut 

Rms^g  E.  JL  Keport^*'  vol. 

the   country  as 

a  &ne    hunting- 

i  full  c»f  game ;  iiiniunerable 

extending  in  every 

klar  aa    the    eye    could 

Hoantaina  would,  of 
to  fumiiih  only 
ie«  of  npheared 
«reii  li«ri^  as  we  are  in- 
Oor.  Sievras  and  other 
I  tbeiv  are  aumeroias  beauti- 
10 


ful  and  fertile  raUeys;  while  within 
the  moantain  belt  ^^numeroitd  rich 
pmiriee  are  met  with,  and  the  hilla 
themselves  are  often  covei^ed  with  a 
fertile  ioil.""'  In  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountain,  says  Mr*  Lambert,  another 
explorer,  there  are  **  thooBands  of 
square  miles'^  of  valuable  land.  In 
the  valleyji  of  the  upper  thbatariea 
of  the  Columbia,  'Hhere  are  over 
eleven  thousand  square  miles  of  till  a* 
ble  land  of  the  richest  kind ;  '*  while 
west  of  the  Bocky  Mountaina,  and 
east  of  the  Cascade  Eange,  —  tliough 
here  there  are  some  doubtful  tracts,  — 
and  especially  between  the  latter  and 
the  Pacific,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
fertile  territory,  much  of  it  ranking 
among  the  richest  in  the  world*  Then 
there  i^,  at  ititen'als,  an  immense  snp- 
ply  of  excellent  timber,  —  thousands 
of  sqnare  miles  occupied  by  vast  for- 
ests^ which}  especially  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  furnish  the  most  Taloable  lum- 
ber in  the  world.  The  mineral  re- 
sources, too,  are  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible, and  have  already  attracted  to 
the  territories  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Probably  more 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  million 
dollars*  worth  of  tlie  precious  met- 
als have  already  been  taken  from 
the  mines  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Washington,  since  1802*  Scarcely  less 
important  than  the  deposits  of  gold 
and  silver  are  the  supplies  of  coal, 
which  are  found  in  great  quantities  at 
various  points  on  the  route,  and  at  in- 
tervals not  far  removed  from  each 
other. 

Gov.  Stevens  was  of  the  opinion, 
that  of  the  whole  didtance  fn.>m  the 
Red  River  to  Puget  Sound,  only  one- 
fifth  part  is uncnltivable country;  and 
this  one-fifth  is  made  up,  in  part,  of 
the  mountain  ranges  or  highlands, 
whose  8l<:^es  ai«  covered  with  valua- 
ble   timber,  and   are   more  valuable, 


v«f«  t&u  tit«  ooftbem  kftLf  of  Xev 
EnglatMl  «ai  New  York^  abc^ntiding 
in  •treaiDA  and  Imki^  and  c^rtala  to 
Veoomc  a  populotiw  rvgioti  at  n<»  dia- 
tftut  day.  There  an*  alrrwly  fifteen 
tbounaiid  tnbabitftnt».  There  Ate,  tl 
is  e»timati^d,  more  than  eleiren  mil- 
liaiiB  of  fLcr«s  of  arnbl^  land  of  the 
fijst  quality,  with  u  MtiH  krger  iiroa 
of  lands  adapted  to  gmrAn^,  Lmge 
lakes  and  wat^or  roan»i^ii  faeilitato  tho 
coniniiuiiorttioii  K'twi^ou  all  purtis  of 
this  grt*at,  rirh  ri*>;ioii,  atid^  with  the 
other  advantage's*,  iudiraU^  a  futut^ 
populat  jou  of  amny  mi  1 1  ion  *,  W  h  1 1  h  e  r 
thm  imiNiftaiit  territory  U  di'^tiiiiHl  to 
li^'<iiiie   all   iiitt^icrtvl   |K>rtioii  of   our 

is  by  no  m^aua  uuUkoly ;  but  it9  in)« 
p^Ntianl  eoannk^xvia)  rt^latiim  to  U9  i» 


■le  Bot  lo  ileep^  nor 
ftorn  tketn  ^  gre^ 
m^^mtainE^  in  H^tntana  and 
mgton  Temtcttie%  m  alon^  the 
of  tbe  Unioii  Pacific ;  and  ihif  , 
not  of  mith.  a  diairaeter  there, 
to  thk  time  to  form  any 
trouble  in  the  running  of  traini. 
On  the  nortliom  route  thore 
but  tmo  principal  summits.  Oil 
Union  and  Central  FacifLc,  ecngiq 
ing  skill  hm  not  been  at  all 
though  it  has  had  to  orereomt' 
obsttaclea  of  four  principal  suiai 
the  lowest  of  which  is  about  a  til 
Band  feet  higher  than  the  highi 
the  northern  route  j  and  the  hig 
of  these  elevations  is  about 
thousand  feet  higher  than  the  ml 


1 


will   ho   required  to  eumiount- 

and  fall  in  the  whole  lengtli 
latter  will  be  eleven  thoaa«- 
k>«a  than  in  the  lovmer.    Nor 
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mk  wA  IbnnidaMe,  evem  in 

BfltghlMirhood    of    the    highest 

Th#  h«4id»Wftteni  of  the  Mis* 

aad    tli»    Cltirk,    flowing  ^  m 

dtftelloiM,  in  th<»ir   rtirious 

tnfcvriock  anion g  thr^  valU^yi* 

^Ik9    nMMiaUin    ranges,   and    &n} 

(<mad  in  cIcmmi  proximity. 

fact  ta  rplaknl  by  Lietit. 

in  hi<  of  th<>  ch^nvv 

P«r  th«  I>  Pasa,     Som«> 

y  is  g<ild-iiuiitng  ill  this  rcgiofi^ 

\iag  m  diteb  hctvmis  the  su  tarn  it. 

dikdl  s4  Ibt  spex  of  the  divide 

«nljr      eighteen      feet      dr>ep. 

thii  they  carried  the  wiiti^n) 

Dtfidii  Crvek,  a  trihutiirj  of 

I  Mi^iwiii.  iicro«9  to  the  wcjit  side, 

it  was  tt:9i*d  in  gold-waxhingt 

I  tibe  wact^  water  passed  into  the 

whirh   fl«w   to   the    Pacific* 

ifce  ujjd  jjoii*ntilur    iit- 

Aa  from  hi*  fl i^ii ty 

n»prpM>nt  aM  "highway 

But  it  illu«tniteii  the  fa- 

i  dkanctcr  of  the  past, 

ftnaer  Johnson'i  report 

Tf  in  which  he  has  abided  his 

idUwEfratiodMi  mod  ext4*n«ive  stud- 

the  R^nrtaii  to  tin*  iut«*Uigence 

frotn  the  govi^mtnrnt  ^urrpya 

r.  Stereiu  and  Liont  Mullun, 

PiiB  i»  n^presontod  as  the 

[•cGgilile   point  for  crostiing  the 

el  the  EQiiantainM.     This 

Am    tnevt    f>cliable    measure- 

mx    tWitsand    one    hundred 

i  dxtjr-eeneii  feet  ahore  the  ocean 

Tbe  eociilntrtjoii  of  a  timnel 

i  Aore  tlitli  two  miles  in  length 

the  eltfmtioii  eight  hun> 

I  and  thtrtr  f^;  giHng  for  tlie 

elifBtii>n    ol    the     niilwfiy 

tha  sea,  ftve   thousand  three 

Ihirty-servii  ferrt^   and 

}  Fort  Beotei^  the  head  of  steam 

cm   the    BlirtHcmrij  ninety 

aty  odily  twti  thoiHiLJu!  fWo 


hundred  feet  On  the  east  aide  of 
the  pass,  the  highest  gradient  esti- 
mated is  only  eeventy  feet  a  mile, 
and  that  only  for  a  short  distance. 
On  the  west  side  the  gradients  will 
not  exceed  fifty  feet  per  mile,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
main  summit,  where  they  may  reach 
seventy  or  eeventy-live  feet.  How 
slight  this  is  may  he  seen  hy  com- 
parison with  other  and  successful 
roads.  Even  the  New-York  Central* 
for  two  or  three  miles  as  it  leaves 
Albany,  has  a  grade  of  eighty-one 
feet  per  mile ;  the  Fennj^iylvania 
Central,  crossing  the  Aileghanies, 
has  grades  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  of  one  himdred  and  forty 
feet  per  mile ;  whilo  on  the  Central 
Pac-^itic,  from  the  Valley  of  t]w  Sacra- 
men  ti>  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
NeviMJa,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles,  there  is  an  averafje  grade 
of  ninety  feet  to  the  mile. 

More  recent  sun'^eys,  and  especially 
the  one  of  last  summer  by  Lieut. 
Roberts,  indicat«  a  more  eligible 
route  still.  The  Deer  Litdge  Pas8» 
to  which  I  have  before  referred,  has 
an  altitude  of  about  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  crossed 
without  any  tunnel.  The  line  up 
the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  and 
from  the  Jefferson  Fork  to  the  sum- 
mit, gives  a  low  average  grade ;  while 
on  the  west  side,  even  in  the  highest 
parts,  the  gradient  will  not  exceed 
fifty  feet :  and  Lieut,  Roberts  thinks 
that  "the  whole  forty  miles  from 
Boer  Lodge  City  to  the  summit  can 
he  built  as  cheaply  a4  roatls  are  built 
thnmgb  prairie  countries  genenilly/' 
The  Bozcman  Pass  is  1^ye  hundrwl 
feet  lower  still ;  but  the  ascent  on 
either  side  is  not  s^j  favorable. 

In  the  Casca^le  Range,  th<*  favorite 
route  is  that  by  the  pass  having  the 
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hhrUamw  naiiie  of  Sooquoliiiie. 
This  has  an  elevation  of  tlire«  thou- 
sand  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sur- 
veys indicate  that  ths  pftasige  of 
the  Cascade  Range  may  be  made  at 
this  point  without  enoountering  any 
formidahle  obstacles,  ''There  will 
be  no  deep  or  expensive  excaration 
or  tunnelling  at  the  summit  or  else- 
where; no  very  high  embankments, 
or  very  sharp  curvatnres;  and  no 
gradients  exceeding  seventy-five  to 
eighty  feet  per  mile.'*  I  mention 
these  particulars  because  they  show 
that  the  engineering  difficultieSj  un* 
til  recently,  and  perhaps  by  many 
up  to  this  time,  supposed  to  be  nearly 
insurmountable^  are  far  le^s  than 
those  already  long  since  overcome  by 
some  of  our  most  important  rail- 
roads, and  especially  recently  in  that 
master-piece  of  modem  enterprise,  — 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific.  In 
fact,  they  are  scarcely  greater,  <:*xcopt 
by  reason  of  the  grea^r  length  of 
the  roa4l,  than  th<5se  surmounted  by 
almost  any  considerable  line  of  road 
in  any  part  of  the  oountiy.  It  ap- 
penrs  nearly  certain  that  nearly  all 
tlie  tunbarrasisnTents  encountered  in 
tha  line  already  accomplished,  by 
reason  of  deep  defiles  with  precipi- 
tous sides,  umj  here  be  avoided.  The 
other  j^Nirtions  of  the  route  besides 
those  I  have  ?ipoken  of  present  no 
greater  difficult ies  than  such  as  are 
common  to  prairie  country  almost 
anywhere. 

The  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  are  supplied  for  the 
most  part  by  the  country  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Even  irmi  might 
he  furnished  from  the  abundant  and 
rich  ores  near  some  |iortions  of  the 
route,  aud  the  abundance  of  fuel ; 
but  thii*,  I  l>eli*n'e,  does  not  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  cost.     Rocks 


mimpb&A  to  the  pttrpose  sr» 
along  most  of  the  line^  and  in 
cient  qmmtity.  Wood  and 
of  the  best  quality  and  in  fvi 
quantity  exist  throughout  thai 
of  the  route,  from  Lake  Supet 
the  Bed  River,  and  from  tlje  efl 
base  of  the  Rocky  MountAins 
terminus  of  the  road.  Between 
River  and  the  mountains,  \ 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
able  timber,  probably  a  larga 
portion  of  what  is  used  wiU  hi 
be  transported  a  considenibh 
tance. 

Another  interesting  and  imj 
fact,  connected  with  both  the 
ing  and  the  running  of  tlie  ixx 
found  in  the  lines  of  water  c<N 
nication  in  nearly  a  parallel 
tion  with  the  general  line  of  thi 
way. 

The  Missouri  River  is  now 
gate*l  by  river  steamers  to  Fort 
ton,  near  the  Grand  Falls, — 
tance  of  two  thousand  five  htl 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
sissippi.  Sereral  of  its  bnmch( 
also  nari gable  to  a  limited 
This  navigation,  especially 
Yellowstone  and  the  upper 
can  be  greatly  increased* 

On   the   Pai?ific  side,  the 
and  Oark  Rivers,  even  in  their 
portion.^,  nine  months  in   a 
navigable  for  small  steamb< 
lower  down,  the  Clark   and 
Columbia  Rivers  afford  amptlg 
of     water    com  mu  nication 
ocean.      '*  Within    ninety   mil 
the  main  crest  of  the  monntati 
the  west  side,  are  the  navigabl 
ters   of    tlie    Bitter  Root  brai 
Clark's  River;  and  from  this 
improvement    by   short    canals 
locks,  in    some   half   a  dozen 
only,  extends   the   navigation 
Pacific,     All  of  these  rirers 
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w.       Tlieir 
\  kspt  up  in  the  months  of 
alter  llie  effect  of 
sptmi^    rains    has 
the   melting  of   the 
th«      nM)re      elevated 

;  teble  will  shoWy  that 

oonnecting  lines  of 

naviguble      waters, 

in    all   to  a  little   more 

ftdtcd  miles,  transports 

eaa  be  effected  firom 

Wmt^r.   M0U, 
r  to  the  Mja- 

.       ...      485 
Biver  to  tlie 

.      SOO      ... 

,  efOMiag  the 

aoo 

BSrtr  ID  loot  of 

.      176        . . 
LAk«  10  Fort 

a'iFofk 140 

r ««  LevU*f  Fork 

,      225       .,, 

fioo     sas 

Irom  our  great  com- 

to  the  Padiic  Coaat  will 

ij   redooed    by  this    route. 

Fi^ui CISCO  to  Chicago   hj 

im0road  ;ilre^y  completed, 

to  i^iparently  reliable  esti- 

is  two  thousand  four  hun- 

Ibftj-eight    miles.      From 

to  Lake  Superior  it  is 

thousand  seven  hun- 

enty-five  rnile^,  and  to 

waj  of    St   Fan],    one 

le  hundred  and  six  miles. 

\  aBuvance,  under  the  rule 

for  reducing 

to  borizontal  distance^ 

of  eleren  thousand  feet, 

fo^  equals  two  hundred 

i^i<fcViitj^   1^    actual 

hundred  and  ^y 

^  aad  of  about  eight 


hundred   and   eighty   miles  between 
the  ocean  and  the  Lakes  direct. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of 
diatancea  between  San  Francisco  by 
the  central  route,  and  Puget  Sound 
by  the  northern,  and  the  eastern 
centres  of  trade^  was  presented  to  the 
New- York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
by  W.  B.  Ogden,  Esq,,  late  President 
of  the  North-western  Railway  :^ — 


Chica^  to  Sao  FranciMKi 
"  PugelSoiiDd 

.        .    2,448 

542 

SU  LoQi«  to  $«n  Francneo 
♦*  Paget  Sotmd 

.        .    J,845 
*     l,V8X 

364 

Cincinnati  to  San  Fraocisoo 
**         "  Pngijt  Sooad   , 

.        .    2,«B5 

.    31,200 

4«5 

New  York  to  Svi  Fmncboo 
**  pQg^  Sound 

625 

Bofitoo  to  San  Fimtidioo 
•*      •»  Fngrt  Sound  . 

,        .    8,484 
.    2,»4S 

543 

BftttimoTQ  to  S»n  Fraucifeo 
♦*         "  Paget  Sound 

4oa 

PLilJidclphU  to  Smn  Franci*c 
"          "  Paget  Sottud 

0     ,  a^i 

.    2,729 

542 

We  are  to  remember  that  the  loco- 
motive meets  the  steamboat  almost 
midway  of  the  continent;  and  that, 
by  means  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
canals,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  there 
is  easy  water  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  cities.  Im- 
provemeots  now  in  contemplation 
will  in  no  great  length  of  time 
doubtless  enable  us  to  ship  cargoes 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to 
European  ports  without  breaking 
bulk.  Thi^  will  then  become  the 
most  eligible  route  for  Asiatic  com- 
merce, not  for  our  own  land  alone-, 
but  for  all  Western  Europe. 

It  is  not  known  by  everybody, 
though  perhaps  mo«fc  people  have 
been  told  of  it  several  times,  that,  for 
all  purposes  of  navigation,  Puget 
Sound  is  nearer  the  great  Asiatic 
marts  than  is  San  Francisco.  Even 
if    the   vesseb    going  out   from   the 
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Golden   Gate  took  their  coitfse   di- 

rect  for  Hong  Kong  or  Slianghai, 
"  tht*y  woidtl,  bj  reason  of  the  longer 
degrees  of  latitude  farther  south, 
scarcely  have  less  sailing  than  by 
bending  romul  more  to  the  north, 
Butj  in  jx^int  of  fact,  the  prevailing 
winds  and  ocean  currents  of  the 
PaciBc  are  8uch  that  veasek  from 
Asia  find  their  most  eligible  route 
bringing  them  Mrithin  fifty  miles  of 
the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound ;  thus 
making  by  tite  Nort!*eni  Pacitiej 
when  completed,  a  saving'  of  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  of  ocettn  navigation. 
This,  added  to  the  diminiition  of  dis- 
tance overland  already  alluded  to, 
givea  us  a  route  from  our  Eastern 
cities  to  the  coast  of  Asia  shorter 
than  any  other  by  alxmt  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles.  When  thi*  road  shaU  ho 
in  successful  ojieration,  the  time  re- 
quired to  reach  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
means  of  it  Irom  New- York  City 
will  not  exceed  about  four  days,  al- 
lowing an  average  rate  of  movement 
of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Thence  to 
Shanghai,  in  China,  the  voj'age  will 
o<;ciipy  eighteen  to  nineteen  days, 
at  the  mean  rate  of  twelve  mik^s  an 
hour;  making  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
three  days  in  all  from  New  York,  — 
ft  less  time  than  is  now  occupied  in 
making  the  voyage  by  the  way  of 
the  Istlimus  to  San  Francisco. 

The  journey  from  London  or 
Pari^»  allowing  the  same  rate  of  trav- 
el, will  be  accomplished  in  a  little 
more  than  a  monfh,  and  will  be  still 
further  reduct^d  when  a  continuous 
line  of  mil  way  is  completed  to  Hali- 
fax or  tlie  Gut  of  Canso,  One 
might  go  from  London  to  Shanghai 
by  this  route  in  less  than  half  tlie. 
time  it  would  require  to  reach  tlie 
same  point  by  way  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  scarcely  so 
much     as  two-thirds   the    time    re- 


quired to  go  by  the  latter  row 
England  to  Calcutta,  It  hi 
for  years  growing  more  and  ml 
dent,  that  through  Amerioi 
direct  and  expeditious  path  ( 
Europe  and  Asia,  l%e  imp 
of  our  continental  railn>a<i  li 
the  commerce  of  the  world  t 
comes  conspicuous.  An  i 
writer  sap,  "  It  is  beUeve 
the  amount  of  direct  traffic 
would  be  created  between  An 
China,  and  Japan,  and  Engh 
a  railway  from  Halifax  to  tJi 
of  Georgia,  would  soon  moB 
cover  the  interest  on  the  cap 
pended.  .  .  ,  Vancouver's  lali 
nearer  to  Sydney  than  [is]  t 
by  nine  hundred  miles ;  and^  H 
exception  of  the  proposed  ro 
trans-American  railway,  the 
is  the  most  expeditious  that  ha 
found. 

"  By  this  inter-oceanic  conui 
tion,  the  time  to  New  Zealand 
be  reduced  to  forty -tw^o,  and  t 
ney  to  forty-seven  days;  bel 
least  ten  less  than  by 
England  via  Panama.'* 

A   large   proportion  of 
received  by  England  from 
of    corapanitively    small     hu 
costly  quality.    Their  value  is 
enhanced    by    quick    transpoi 
For  iufitance,  we  learn  that  tb 
don  men-hants  will  pay  sixty 
a  ton  for  tea  by  steamer  eigUl 
from   Foochow,  rather   than 
hundred    and    twenty  day* 
sailing    vessels    with     firejg 
twenty  dollars.      When   the 
days    are  reduced  to  forty  b^ 
communication  through  Ame| 
may  expect  a  correspondent  i 
in  the  amount  and  value  of  tb 
For  our    own    land    the 
must  be  vastly  greater. 

It  was,  doubtless,  the 
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BBd  the  fiist  Pacific  rail- 
i  it  Itas  been  built  With 
pdgn  hitherto  acquired^  it 
dlj  be  otherwise.  The 
It  is  worthy  of  the  age  and 
I  jLiid,  though  we  may  di&- 
b  ^veaMl-eagle  eulogy  ex- 
it W  TBporing  rhetoric ians^ 
Ml  much  can  he  said  in 
to  of  it.  The  Government 
in  lending  its  credit  to  aid 
BtTOctian.  Ko  doubt  it  is 
Be  in  p^fiising  to  lend  its 
ritber  schemes,  and  eren  to 
tit  enterprises  aa  additional 
mhe  North  and  the  South: 
pre  is  little  doubt,  that,  in 
if  the  Korthem  Pacifici  if 


not  of  the  Southern^  the  Government 
would  find  large  profit  in  &o  doing. 
But  there  must  be  a  stop  somewhere, 
and  perhaps  it  wiU  find  no  better 
or  more  satisfactory  place  than  where 
it  has  now  made  it^  stand-  The 
munificent  grants  of  land  given  to 
aid  and  encourage  the  enterprise, 
together  with  the  certainty  of  im* 
men$e  patronage  almost  as  soon  as 
the  work  can  be  completed,  are  call- 
ing into  co-operation  comprehensive 
capitalists  and  energetic  business-men ; 
and  we  may  expect,  that,  within  five 
years  at  farthest,  another  great  route 
across  the  continent  will  be  opened, 
another  great  path  for  the  mighty  aud 
still  growing  commerce  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER    VnL 

next  morning  the  dreaded 
me;  bat,  in  truth,  it  was 
le  mild  than  Lulu  expected. 

onosually  gentle  frame 
torn  the  sweet  remembrance 
mmie  she  had  enjoyed  on 
UQB  day;  and  the  self-re- 
o£  lier  betrothed,  who  ac- 
Jaslified   himself    in  one 

t  abi>at  a  mure  tipec^dy 

than  she  hail  antici- 
le  Loin  was  indeed  so 
^ttller  the  ball,  in  her  per- 

aod  beauty,  that  those 
m  agsinst  him^^elf  arose  in- 
to ber  presence,  though 
io4  atood  in  the  origiual 
It  of  the  day.  But  when 
their  W»ons  afterwards,  as 
II  wsm  itiD  very  inattentive. 
ndfig-iiiQse  was  ringing  in 


her  ears,  and  she  waa  expected  to  tell 
about  the  goddesses  of  Fate.  They 
had  never  danced ! 

As  Altenberg  stood  upon  the  stairs, 
taking  his  leave,  llerr  Von  Marcewsky 
waa  announced.  A  charming  btush 
rose  to  Xiulu*9  face.  **01i,  he  has 
come  to  see  the  birds!"  she  cried* 
*^  Take  him  into  papa^s  room,  Jacob. 
I  will  come  directly !  " 

"  But,  Lulu,  that  is  no  way  to 
receive  a  visit  from  a  gentleman. 
Papa  is  not  there.  Thou  wilt  not  go 
down  without  thy  mother?  Why 
dost  thou  not  dismiss  him  without 
ceremony  ?  * 

There  was  the  old  lordly  tone  again. 
'*  Papa  knows  that  Ms  friend,  Herr 
Von  Marc^wsky,  is  coming  5  and  he 
will  certainly  return  soon.  What 
could  mamma  tell  him  about  the 
binL^  and  flowers  ?  " 

**Theii  call  Aunt  Ekbetk     It  is 
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not  proper  for  thee  to  receive  a  young 
man"  8  \risit  alone  1 " 

**Lulu,  where  are  yon?'*  called 
her  father's  voice. 

"  I  am  coming  I  Adien,  Oswald  ! " 
she  cried,  aa  she  sprang  down  stairs. 
Then  the  study  d<K>r  ^osed;  Lulu 
bad  vanished. 

Oswald  left  the  bouse  slowlj,  in 
deep  thought.  A  jealous  pain  took 
possession  of  him,  lie  was  dissatis- 
fied with  Lidii,  witJi  himself^  with 
the  whole  world.  Did  she  make 
teaching  hard  for  him  ?  or  bad  be  no 
talent  for  education  ?  Did  be  love 
this  wild  child?  or  did  bo  love  the 
Lulu  who  would  exist  at  some  future 
period, — -the  woman  of  bis  dreams, 
formed  by  bia  hand,  as  it  were  ? 

At  times  he  was  inclined  to  give 
^p  all  thought  of  education,  and  take 
this  fair  ereatum  to  his  breast  like  a 
frej^h  rot^e,  with  all  ber  charms. 
Marriage  itself  would  educate  her. 
But  could  he  give  up  the  work  of 
education,  and  thus  confess  that  he 
ha^l  been  contpicred  by  the  little  fee- 
ble hands  of  a  young  maiden  ?  Xo : 
she  should  first  learn  to  obey,  to  sub- 
mit every  thought  and  wish  to  him, 
receive  mental  and  spiritual  food 
from  him  tiLuie;  the  luxuriant  vines 
of  imagination  must  be  pnmed :  he 
would  be  her  lord  I 

During  all  this  subtle  investiga- 
tion»  a  young  couple  sat  in  the  bird- 
chamhi^r,  cluitting  together  like  old 
friends.  The  professor  had  left 
them  in  this  seclusion,  after  a  few 
friendly  words  to  his  young  guest. 
It  seemed  like  a  fairy  tale  to  the 
young  man,  as  he  lookcfl  at  the 
maiden,  and  saw  how  she  talked  with 
those  twittering,  fluttering  creatures 
in  a  language  which  every  bird 
seemed  to  understand ;  for  the  most 
timid  flew  without  fejir  upon  bor  lit- 
tle white  finger,  while  others  plucked 


at  her  hair,   or  perched    upoD 
shoulder.     It  was  all   like  a 
How  much    had   he   seeu,   not^ 
standing  his  youth  !  how  many  ( 
had  enticed  and  allured  him  ml 
life  of  the  great  city  at  home  !  — I 
such   fascination   as   thi^   had 
surrounded   him.      It  seemed 
this   charmed  retreat   must 
before  bis  eyes,   and  pass  i 
mist,  together  with  the  lovely  | 
his  side.     The  form  of  the  old 
seated   in    that    strange    apar 
divided  from   them   by  a  gla^s 
seemed  to  him  like  that  of  sointj 
chanter.      Of  what  did  he  talk 
bis  young  companion  ?     Well, 
chatted,  and  he  listened*     llis  i 
readiness  bad  left  him.      He 
not  carry  on  with  her  such  conf 
tion   as   had  already  given  himj 
rt'putation  of  a  piquant  memb 
society  in   the    saloons  of  the 
world.       The    subjecta    which 
there  discussed  wore   as  st 
her  as  the  birds  and  flower 
which  be  now  found  himself } 
him. 

But  Lulu  considered  his  emt 
ment  very  agreeable ;    bis 
ment  and  bis  questions  did 
her,  but  rather  gave  d«  light, 

Oswald     never    asked    quq 
she    never  had    an    oppor 
teach  him,  she  was  only 
him ;    and    here    she    could 
knowledge   of    flowers    shine 
brilliantly !     How  soon  an  hour  | 
by,  as  she  led  bim  from  one 
to  another  !     He  did  not,  ind«» 
tain  the  slightest  of  all  ber  le 
distinctions,  nor  did  be  remembeij 
name  of  a  bird  or  a  flower;   hej 
only  conacioua  of  a  voice  in 
charming,  eyes  shining  and 
such  as  he  had  never   seen,  as| 
grace  of  movement  which 
bim. 
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s  ihnmB  tliat  sbe  b  des- 

»  tike  nida&clioljr  obsctmt  j  of 

fm  exbt^nce  i "  he  thought,  m 

gocnf?  home.      ^Wliy  is  she 

^  why  do  jott  need 

dv  ytns     Von     3lur- 

Why  do  yoa  min  so  many 

«ad  play  so  willingly  and  — 

Itimat^ly  ?     Indeed,  I  do  not 

mil  this  has  come  about! 

I  hare  had  no  pleasure  in  it 

n  that  in  this  little  nest  there 

no  c^portunity  for  eJttrava- 

Grandmamma    may    really 

.     At  all  events,  I  will  go 

to  the  pn>fessorsI"     So 

wise  solilof|i3y. 

Miw   did   papa's    new    Irieud 

ioln  t     He  was  the  only  man 

I  flhe  did  not  feel  the  slightest 

» iHd  iK»t  awe  her  in  the  least, 

A  wiiom  she  was  accustomed 

€T«Ty    day  had    each    ^me 

tty,  which  she   involuntarily 

or  admired.     The  ear- 

iiDefT   ^   Uncle    Fritz   was 

;  when  the  organist  sat 

ijft  the  organ,  the  halo  of 

Wing  surrounded  him  ;  and 

iwald  Altenlierg  —  alas!  she 

below  him,  she  looked  up  to 

dh  m  mxt  of  rerei^nce;    ^he 

6  giTen  up  a  part  of  her  life 

able    to   reach   him;   but  it 

I    h«  very  deeply  that   he 

to  consider  himself   so   de- 

I  •an,  and  looked  upon  her  as 

lifkd  Mar.     Lovers,  in  all  the 

bd  had  read  in  Aunt  Ebbcth^s 

j»  took  a  verj'  low  seat  at 

of  the  lady  whom  they  iwlore<L 

^fifnl   that  must  be  !     She 

creTT  thing  that  these  lovers 

tliat  they  did  not  do.     They 

i^^        ^  '    Ir  mistresses,  and 

ir  ♦  a  verses  of  every 

Idnd.      Wad   not   that   real 

jpmld  CHwald  write  a  poem 


on  her  ?  And  yet  that  belonged  to 
We;  the  px^fi  in  the  hookas  and 
Annt  Elsbeth  must  know  best!  In 
Hippolvtus  she  saw  a  sort  of  knight, 
who  would  just  fit  in  to  one  of  these 
romances.  How  amiably  he  talked  I 
how  merry  ^  could  be  !  how  child- 
ii>hly  he  laug!^  at  the  binU!  and  how 
unrestrainedly  could  she  prattle  with 
him  [  There  was  no  sign  of  a  learned 
man  about  him.  Lulu  felt  that  he 
did  not  know  much  more  than  hci'self, 
—  she  had  now  and  then  sounded  liim 
with  true  womanly  skill,  —  and  this 
conviction  made  her  very  happy.  He 
could  never  correct  her,  never  censure 
her,  never  abash  her  j  not  one  particle 
of  anxiety  did  she  feel  in  his  presence. 
And  occasionally  he  said  things  that 
sounded  so  pretty,  they  ought  to 
be  put  in  verse  immediately.  She 
noticed  that  he  was  pleased  with 
every  thing  that  she  said  or  did ;  and 
when  she  was  with  him,  she  felt  like 
a  bird  that  has  escaped  from  its  cage. 

At  first  the  two  young  people  saw 
each  other  very  rarely  in  the  profess- 
or's house ;  but  it  was  wonderful  how 
often  they  hap|>ened  to  meet  else- 
where I  Altenberg's  presence  never 
disturbed  these  meetings,  for  Lulu 
chatted  with  perfect  freedom  with  her 
new  friend  before  him.  Summer 
favored  their  meetings;  picnics  were 
arranged,  in  which  Werner  tcpok  part 
Tilth  his  daughter;  aud  they  met  in 
walks,  and  in  garden  concerts. 

Oswald  accompanied  his  W  trot  bed 
on  such  occasions  with  secret  reluc- 
tance ;  but  he  began  to  say  to  himself 
again  and  again,  "She  is  so  young, 
she  needs  now  the  sunshine  of  pleas- 
ure; but  soon  the  sunshine  of  love 
alone  will  satisfy  her ! "  But  it  was  a 
strange  feeling  wliirh  darted  through 
him,  when  Luhi  would  suddenly  spring 
up,  and,  with  a  sweetly  pleading 
"Thou  wilt  allow  it,  Oswald?''  inWte 
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het  young  frieiid  to  gather  n  bouquet 

of  field-flowere  with  her  5  audth©  two 
young  forms  then  went  on  aide  bj  side, 
and  M}on  disuppeitred  from  his  sight. 
How  gladly  would  he  hare  followed 
thetn !  Ho  know  that  he  might  hear 
every  wortl  of  their  coaversationj  far 
he  had  smiled  often  eWDugh  at  the 
childish  talking  whieh  went  on  freely 
in  his  presence  J  and  aometimea  he 
would  have  given^  ho  hardly  knew 
what  himi^elf^  if  he  could  only  talk  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  about  notiiing,  aa 
the  young  lieutenant  did,  juut  for  the 
sake  of  Boeing  LuJu  smOe  so  charm* 
ingiy.  The  time  often  seemed  to  him 
endlessly  long  whUe  such  a  bouquet 
was  gathered !  Inileod,  they  did  not 
hurry  particularly  about  it  1  They  had 
not  much  to  say  about  botanical 
immes  m  thia  metfy  aeeldng  and 
finding;  but  the  young  girl  expori- 
enced  the  satisfaetion  of  being  able 
to  iuRtruet  her  companion,  and  tliat 
waa  a  very  remarkable  pleasure :  she 
laughed  at  him  heartily  when  he 
asked  her  the  name  of  the  simplest 
flower*  How  sweet  and  pleasant  was 
such  intercourse !  though  she  confessed 
ill  her  heart  that  the  society  of  such 
men  as  Oswald  and  papa,  who  knew 
every  thing,  would  really  he   much 


quire  for  her  health «  and 
offer  her  his  arm  whenerer  they' 
to  a  steep  place  in  their  wall££, 
fi^ne  face  and  chivalrous  beuring 
minded  her  forcibly  of  her  hT^ 
heroes  of  romance.  His  very  u 
charmed  her*  Fran  Ernest jim* 
the  only  one  who  maintained  & 
than  cool  reserve  towards  the  i 
scendant  of  that  woman  who  i 
once  possessed  the  heart  of  her  I 
band ;  and  in  this  respect,  ab%  I 
was  Altenberg^s  silent  ally.  Hi 
did  an  invitation  to  enter  her  Itoi 
pass  her  lips ;  and  thus  the  vidti 
Hippoljtus  were  eonfiued  to  the  { 
feasor's  room  and  the  garden*  . 
the  manifest  attempts  of  the  yoi 
man  to  change  this  cohlness  to 
liness  wer^  in  vain }  the  aversioB 
the  mother  seemed  to  increase  f! 
the  interest  of  the  daughter  '. 
a  word  of  reproach  or  of  warning 
upon  Luluj  however,  Fran  Emertifl 
had  vowed,  in  that  hour  she  hadfpdJ 
in  her  husband's  study,  never  fi 
speak  of  Werner's  protege;  hut  ih 
almost  wished  that  the  cloud  wbkl 
was  seen  at  times  on  Oswald's  hM 
might  develop  into  a  storm,  so  iM 
she  coidd  say,  "  See  how  that  woum 
still  brings  misfortune  u|>on  u^^fti 
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A<9  should  ait  with  Uiin 
e  binLs  and  flowers,  or 
ill  him  throQgh  the  garden. 
thou^t  it  was  very 
to  work  when  he  could 
aaoad  of  dear,  human  voiire^ 
with  the  chirping  of  hirda; 
and  then  Lulii^s  silvery 
or  Hippolytus,  with  his 
^sang  half  aloud  some 
which  he  had  heard 
-Then,  indeed, 
professor  rested^  and 
doaied  away,  over- 
5  Ms  heart  with  the  tide  of 
I  the  water  rose  and  fell 
i  kimdy  fisherman's  cot,  and 
I  her  enchanting  voice  anrl 
eyes,  ^'ijpake  to  hixn" 
lig   to   him.*' 

imed  the  two  children,  aa 
[g  always  called  them,  read 
,  Imln  took  her  exercised, 
k^  eoold  not  prepare  alone^  to 
byt  Oswald  must  not  know 
aglUy  pleaded. 

L  thiej  sat  down   together  in 
itody,  —  the  girl  o  n  l?he 
Hippolytus  in  a  chair 
The  dark,  manly  head 
Ltda  s  fair  hair ;  and  his 
fmm  the  book,  rented 
foey   face  before   him, 
il  OTer  her  book,  with 
of   the    most   intense 
Hia  assistance  was   cer* 
rtrf    valuable;    for    he 
home  only  in  Italian, 
;e  his  **  grandmamma  '* 
her  mother-t«>ugue,  he  said. 
tne  between  Sophia  and 
againy  —  a     sporti  ve 
mod  learning,  the  prettiest 
^bich  on^  could  see.     Amid 
waa  the  work  begun, 
and  jesta  was  it  ended, 
antuain  afternoon,  Lulu 
ir  jroitl^   ^end  on    the 


veranda,  by  the  door  of  the  study. 
Altenberg  could  not  come  mitil  even- 
ing ;  as  a  distinguished  scholar,  pass* 
ing  through  the  to\^Ti,  had  requested 
the  pleasure  of  his  society.  Hippo- 
lytus  had  just  told  her  the  history  of 
his  lonely  youth,  his  little  tricks  in 
the  corps  of  cadets,  also  a  few — but 
only  a  few  —  episodes  from  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  a  Lieutenant ;  -^  and  then  had 
spoken  rather  mysteriously  of  all 
sorts  of  unfulfilled  and  unattainable 
wishes:  and,  brushing  away  the 
smoke  of  his  cigarette  with  his  hand, 
that  it  might  not  blow  over  to  her, 
for  the  first  time  he  appeared  some- 
what  sad.  Lulu  looked  u^»ou  him  in 
suriirise.  Never  had  he  looked  so 
hiintlsome  to  her.  This  touch  of 
melancholy  was  so  well  suited  to  his 
fine  features,  and — ^woman^s  heart  is 
60  foolishly  compassionate ! 

^^I  was  atone  also,''  she  said,  with 
a  desire  to  comfort  him.  '^It  must  be 
beautiful  to  have  brothers  and  sisters!" 

**  At  least  a  sister,  to  whom  we  could 
tell  everything!'* 

"  Or  a  brother,"  she  said  softly* 

The  young  man  t«rue<l  hastily  to- 
wards her»  and,  fiinging  away  his  cig- 
arette, cried  passionately,  ^'  Frauletn 
Lulu,  take  me  for  your  brother ! " 

She  started,  almost  in  terror.  A 
deep  blush  spread  over  cheeks  and 
brow.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  but 
then  answered  with  a  smile,  "  Do  you 
need  a  sister?" 

*'  Do  I  need  her ! "  said  the  lieu- 
tenant in  the  most  solemn  voice,  **  I 
have  so  many  secrets  which  I  could 
confide  to  no  one  but  a  sister;  for  we 
should  naturally  tell  each  other  every 
thing," 

**  That  is  a  matter  of  course.  Well, 
I  think  that  Altenberg  and  papa  will 
allow  it." 

*'  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  any 
one  about  a  brother,  I  think." 
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^1  must  certaiiil/  ask  papa^     I  linYa 
ne^er  had  a  secret  from  him,'' 
**Theii  tell  no  o»e  else/* 
"  Shall  I  go  to  papa  at  once  ?  '* 
"  You  knowj  Fraulein  Lulu,  that  this 
is  Ins   it rict   hour  tor  istud}\  and  ho 
does  not  like  to  hi  interrupted*     Tell 
him  ail^rwards^  and  coufeiiB  to  me  now^ 
before  all  tilings,  wliether  jou  would 
like  to  have  mo  for  a  brother  ?  '■ 

"Give  me  your  hand  on  it  1 " 

A  little,  warm  baud,  not  entirely 
qnietf  wai  hcsitatinglj  laid  in  his^ 

Hippolytus  drew  it  to  hi^s  ti{>s,  and 
then  bent  a  little  to  look  into  Lulu^ii 
drooping  face,  and  wliispen^d,  '^  But 
brotbens  and  iistera  must  say  *  Thou'  I " 

*^  Ifl  that  absolutely  necessary  ?^^  alie 
asked,  smiling  and  confuted. 

"  Have  you  ever  known  a  sister  who 
addressed  her  brother  aa  '  You  ^  ?  " 

**^Oj  indeed !" 

**  Then  let  my  fair  Utile  siat^r  try 
one* :  she  need  only  say,  *  Dear  Hif>- 
polytuSf  do  thou  bring  me  yonder 
rose/  " 

Blushing  again  and  again,  she  laugh- 
ingly rei>eated  his  word^-  H«$  sprang 
up,  and  rushed  away  to  pluek  the 
flower ;  then  he  sank  on  one  knee  be- 
fore her^  handed   her  the    rose^  aud 


la  8Q  interesting.  And  then — tbot 
must  tell  me  what  i^i  the  greatsi 
desire  of  thy  heart,  the  fuljihneat  vf 
which  thou  didst  deeiare  imposisibk" 

The  young  lieutenant  he&itate<i  i 
moment  before  he  answered  in  aiome- 
what  unsteady  voice,  **  I  bare  nePK 
yet  really  loved  —  that  ia^  what  it 
called  uctnaily  loving.  Why,  I  hare 
liked  to  see  a  pretty  face  now  And 
then,  sister  dear.  What  is  love?''  h 
continued  with  pathos*  *'  I  belietf  it 
is  best  not  to  ruih  into  this  passim 
It  is  not  well  even  to  talk  atx>utit. 
As  for  that  wi^h  which  distresses  m^ 
and  which  may  cause  my  ruin  if  it  ii 
not  fulfilled"  — 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  *'  she 
terrupted  in  horror.     "  What  ia  it?" 

^'Eesides  the  longing  to  pay  mf 
debt^j  it  is  —  a  yellow-dun  horse,— i 
horse,  a  noble,  beautiful  animal,  in- 
stead of  my  tiresome  nag;  and,  aur 
fortunately,  grandpapa  has  decUirf 
he  will  not  give  me  another  horn 
until  I  learn  to  ride  more  rea^naMr, 
or  until  I  become  a  captain  I  ^ 

"  A  yellow^iun  horse  ?  "  repeS'teA 
Lulu  thoughtfully.  "How  much  dom 
suith  an  animal  cost  ?  I  have  not  tk 
least  idea," 

"It  is*  in  reality  a  trifle, — ^at 
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IM^  ever  pla j 
'  b  II  not  tme  that  jou  play 

eirp  —  bat  it  is  only  a  little 
alter  the  labors 
I  of  liie  aenrice.     But  to 
vrh^n  in  possession  of 
13  oat  of  the  question^ 
^  honor  1  **  he  protested* 

mlong    by  hid    side, 
btfuL     It  was  cool; 
had  just   set^   and  the 
ira3  falling  upon  the 
Tile   lamp  in   her  fatber^s 
Bi^r*?d  through  the  viiies 
yw^  and  showed  her  a  tall, 
jast  stepping  uix>n   the 

is  comiDg!'*  she  said. 
i  noi  play  brother  and  sis- 
'  whispered  Hippolytin* 

,  and  hastened  towards 
She  hung  upon  Alten- 
fiith   greater  tenderness 
Wliat  would  he  say  to 
er?    She  was  suddenly 
'  a  vague  feeling  of  hav- 
iiled  a  wrong  towards  hioL 
I  ber  first  secret  from  him. 

eth,  do  you  really  be- 

*  can  earn  much  money  ? 

has   Johanna    Schopen- 

Hanke,  or  Frau 

f  or  any  of  your  favor- 
1?"    ashed    Lulu    one 

depends  upon  the  sine  of  the 
cbildy  upon  the  publisher, 
otwspapers.    I  cannot  esti- 
for  theo.     But,  as  I  think 
■it  must  be  rt? warded  accord- 
be  mtrit,  I  say  that  gold  has 
at  their  feet.      But 
asV  f     Do  you  ¥rish  to 
-re?*' 
i  drew  the  young 


maiden  into  her  arms  with  great  ton- 
demess^  as  she  spoke  thus. 

•*  I,  aantie  ?  Ah^  what  could  I  write, 
indeed?  I  have  never  had  any  ex- 
perience at  all  At  mosfry  I  could  only 
tell  about  the  birds  and  flowers," 

*' Well,  that  would  bo  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
You  know  that  I  do  not  care  much 
for  such  things  myself  To  suit  me, 
a  book  must  contain  a  regular  love 
experience,  and  hard  trials ;  it  must 
have  something  about  consumption, 
or,  if  possible,  of  poison,  or  —  perfect 
renunciation/' 

"  Then  you  think  that  people  would 
list4?n  to  stories  about  the  birds  and 
flowers  ?  They  would,  indeed,  be  very 
diiferent  from  these  sad  love  stories ; 
for  !ovo  tales  conconiing  the  birds  and 
flowers  are  mostly  merry." 

"The  public  wnuM  surely  accept 
them ;  but  1  prefer  those  old  stories, 
over  which  we  can  weep  a  little*" 

The  entrance  of  the  mother  inter- 
nipted  the  conversation,  **  Altenberg 
is  waiting  for  you,"  she  said  to  her 
daughter.  "He  seems  quite  impa- 
tient." Lulu  thoughtfully  left  the 
room* 

Frau  Ernestine  seated  herself  as  if 
exhausted.  Her  face  wore  such  a 
restless,  troubled  expression,  that  Aunt 
Elsbeth  anxiously  cried,  **  What  is  the 
mutter?  What  have  you  to  say  to 
me  ?     Wliat  has  happened  ?  " 

"Nothing  has  happened  yet,  but 
something  dreadful  wiD  happen,"  was 
the  answer,  uttered  in  a  violent  tone. 
"  Lulu  will  make  us  all  unliappy  with 
her  levity  and  her  childish  wa^'s;  and 
Werner  is  helping  her  on !  Have 
none  of  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  ^''ou  not 
see  that  the  child  will  lose  her  be- 
trothed ?  What  has  it  availed  that  I 
have  forbidden  that  youtli  to  cross  my 
threshold?  My  husband  opens  his 
doors  to  him,  and  they  meet  freely 
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eyerywrljere*  It  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them  that  they  caanot  do  m 
in  my  presence.  Oswald  is  too  proud 
to  complain,  but  I  see  how  he  siiifers. 
Wliat  a  misfortune  for  our  childj  and 
for  iia  all,  that  the  descendant  of  that 
wret<;hed  woman  ever  entered  our 
house !  I  must  speak  to  my  husband 
about  it;  and  yet  I  have  not  the 
courapre.  Will  you  do  it  for  me,  Els- 
heth?" 

*^  Undertake  a  conversation  of  that 
kind  ?  That  would  be  an  imposBibility 
indeed,  or  —  a  wrong/"  replied  Elsbeth 
quietly.  "  And»  besides,  what  will  you 
xeally  dein  a nd  from  him?  lYli at  wro 1 1  g 
has  been  done  up  to  tins  time  ?  Why 
will  you  startle  Lulu  from  her  innocent 
oucOxidciousness,  and  forcibly  separate 
the  two  children  ?  Is  not  separation 
the  host  means  to  call  out  an  affection 
which  has  never  before  existed  ?  The 
less  notice  you  take  of  them,  the  bet- 
ter it  win  be  for  Lulu,  And,  even 
supposing  that  her  heart  is  really 
awakened  now,  could  you  check  the 
feeling  which  ha.s  drawn  lier  to  such 
a  fresh,  youthful  companion  ?  Or 
would  your  child  be  happy  if  you 
should  violently  press  her  into  another 


path  ?  She  did  not  lore  her  bet 
when  she  became  his  bride,  an 
wald  has  not  taken  the  right  i 
in  his  intercourse  with  her,  to  &' 
her  slumbering  love ;  he  tonnen 
child^  in  my  opinion.  Lulu  mi 
learn  to  love  him ;  for,  like  ever; 
woman,  she  will  finally  be  dtai 
him  who  inspires  her  with  the  gii 
awe ;  but  they  must  give  her 
Men  like  Hippolytua  are  agroi 
certainly*  but  seldom  dangercn 
these  days,  I  think,  when  sue 
creased  demands  are  made 
sides.  If  you  are  not  careful, 
you  will  be  the  very  one  to  bring 
the  trouble  you  are  dreading.*' 

"And  you  too!  Pritz  sayl 
same  thing  to  me  every  day. 
cannot  allow  that  you  are  rigb 
shall  talk  with  Oswald,  and  do 
thinks  best.  Promise  rae  onlj 
one  thing,  Elsbeth,  that  you  vrH 
me  bring  Lulu  to  reason ;  foi 
have  so  much  influence  with  he] 

**  Be  at  ease,  Ernestine  1  I  wi 
Lulu's  happiness  with  all  my  1 
for  my  love  is  as  deep  as  yours. 
bless  her !  Let  U8  leave  her  in 
for  the  present,*' 
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When  last  beneath  the  midnifjht  stars  I  trod, 
An  awe  fell  on  me  from  those  depths  afar : 
"Great  Gulfs  of  Silence^'  round  each  separate  star; 

Fathomless  distances  filled  full  of  God  ; 

Heaven  beyond  heaveti,  without  bound  or  bar. 

And  thus  my  lips :  **  Thy  love  1  dare  not  claim, 
Infinite  Heart,  whose  pulses,  like  a  sea, 

Strike  shore  of  sun  and  star,  yet  onward  fiame, 
Unspent,  unbroken,  everlastingly!" 

Sa  spake  I,  by  Infinitude  ol>pressed. 

Yet  ever  wrapt  in  pf'a<*e  for  thought  too  deep, 
Like  some  small  sea-bird  on  the  waves  asleep, 

My  steadfiist  heart  all  unaware'  did  rest, 
0  Father  I  on  the  ocean  of  thy  breast ! 


p  of  the  thirteeutb 
Mmtthew  Arnold, 
in  Italy,  in  the 
XSalbmmx  coantrj;  at  die 
t  Apennines^  a  figure  of  the 
;ieil  pofwer  and  charm,  —  St 
It  19  he  by  whom  Ernest 
Kh  illisitx«te«  Jesoa*  In  him  we 
t  thm  diraiest  perfections  of 
He  18  ft  saint  of  the  most 
tesidenk^s,  refinement,  and 
fe.  Wft  maj  not  find  him  ex- 
tod  fsook  the  peculiarities  of  hid 
fj  yet  he  staniis  forth  like  a 
m  of  c^legtial  goodness  above 
lad  whawm  all  the  ordinary  re- 
kas  life  of  the  world.  Since  the 
lilioii  of  hamiui  possibilities  by 
m  Christ,  it  may  be  doubted 
Aerthe  charairter  of  man  has  had 
trikerp  a  sweeter  efflorescence. 
It  was  bom  at  Assisi,  in  the  year 
%  Hm  Esther  was  a  wealthy  mer- 
^  His  mother  was  a  qmiet  woman, 
f  ptti^etitagei  religions  and  de- 
Ibe  boy  was  christened  John, 
lie  christening  did  not  hold. 
and  mertmntile  (^nsidera- 
iged  the  name  to  Francis. 
tiant  had  business  relations 


ichild  waa  a  spontaneous  little 
He  was  light-heartetl  and 
There  was  snn^hine  in  his 
warelcts  of  his  hair,  and 
tg  his  whole  nature.  His 
supplied  him  lavishly  with 
He  gave  it  as  feely  as  he 
He  was  the  sooree  of  in- 
good  things  to  hia  mates. 
their  favoritey  their  best 
gladdener  of  their  eyes. 
youth,  be  carried  a  gay  and 


kthei 


caxeless  hearts  Never  was  a  nature 
more  effervescent  His  conviviality 
ajid  bil&rioiisness  were  excessive ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  detecting  even  a 
temporary  subsidence  of  his  pure 
moral  tone.  It  is  gaid  that  an  im- 
pure expression  never  fcU  from  an- 
other's lips  a  second  time  in  his 
presence.  His  father  often  censured 
him,  saying  that  he  lived  more  like 
the  son  of  a  prince  than  the  son  of  a 
merchant  But  he  was  left  to  have, 
to  do,  and  to  be  very  much  as  he 
listed.  Barely  does  one  look  upon  a 
more  bright  and  joyous  picture?  than 
this  of  the  youth  of  channing  St. 
Francis. 

The  first  .break  in  his  happy  for- 
tunes came  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
Hostility  arose  betw-een  Assisi  and 
Perugia.  He,  with  several  gay  com- 
panions, went  galJantly  into  the  war* 
In  the  very  first  skirmish,  they  were 
captured,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  reverse  was  severe.  Dejection 
fell  upon  all  except  Francis.  His 
spirits  were  still  irrepressible.  The 
rest  often  grew  provoked  at  his  levity. 
He  retorted  by  declaring  that  they 
were  blind  to  the  fine  hidicrous  points 
of  tlie  situation,  His  light  heart 
supported  his  comrades,  ev«^  against 
their  will. 

One  fellr>w*-pri8oner  was  exceeding- 
ly depressed  and  irritable.  He  be- 
came so  quarrelsome,  that  all  save 
Francis  shrank  away  from  and  de- 
spised him.  To  him  Francis  turned 
with  sf>ecial  sympathy  and  devotion. 
He  became  his  most  tender  and  heal- 
ing friend.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  ear- 
liest manifestation  of  that  peculiar 
characteristic  —  love  to  the  unlovely 
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—  wliicli  developed  in  this  admirable 
&nul,  until  people  said,  **  Tliid  man 
lisknis  to  those  to  whom  God  himself 
will  not  listen/* 

iVll  imprisonments  in  that  century 
were  severe  and  abusive  in  t!ie  ex- 
treme. This  one  lasted  an  entire 
year,  'When  Francis  came  forth,  lio 
was  weak,  emaciated,  seaiv^ly  able  to 
drag  himself  along  .with  the  aid  of  a 
staff.  Under  the  native  sunshine  of 
his  soul,  he  soon  regained  himself, 
and  enlisted  for  some  chivalric  war 
ailventure*  Halting  at  Spoleto,  one 
day,  he  fell  into  a  thoughtful  mood. 
There  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
morbid  al*out  it^  but  it  was  in  down- 
riglit  earnest  He  confessed  to  him- 
fielt*  that  he  was  living  without  serious 
porposc  J  that  this  careless  gayety 
would  no  longer  satisfy  him;  and  that 
the  present  military  adventure  had 
no  further  eliarm.  He  went  back  to 
Assisi  full  of  a  vague  unrest  His 
longings  were  indefinite,  his  con- 
sciousness unsatisfactory.  Old  com- 
rades rallied  him  on  Ins  abstracted 
manner,  charged  him  with  being  in 
loyo.  He  confessed  that  he  was  in- 
deed in  love,  but  with  an  ideal  so  fair 
and  noble,  that  it  coidd  neither  be 
n-alized  nor  described.  His  soul  was 
swayed  by  an  almost  unearthly  dream. 
He  had  conceived  of  moral  perfection. 

He  struggled  long  witli  himself. 
The  sin  and  misery  of  the  world 
weiglied  him  do\\Ti,  The  contrast 
between  onlinary  religious  life  and 
the  life  of  Jesus  overwhelmed  him. 
Tlie  whole  structure  of  Christendom 
seemed  to  need  rebuilding.  Was  he 
com]*etent  to  it?  Could  he,  like  that 
Galilean,  make  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion; be  the  poorest  of  the  i>oor  j  de- 
scend to  the  lowest  depths;  give  him- 
self utterly  to  the  most  abject,  thank- 
lesa,  and  vile  ?  Not  easily*  A 
fastidious   aensitiveness  and  delicacy 


forbade.  The  lore  of  famil; 
friends,  and  the  possibility  of 
easier  perfection,  forbade.  Hi 
tered  a  wilderness  of  temptal 
There  are  traces  of  family  coi 
of  really  violent  endeavors  to 
him  t43  the  path  called  sensible, 
ho  conquered  step  by  step,  Om 
his  father,  incensed  at  his 
accused  him,  before  the  civil  aui 
ties,  as  one  who,  under  the 
charity,  sc[uander<Ml  goods  n^ 
own.  The  magistrates  h 
case  over  to  the  Cliurch.  Darri 
trial  before  the  ecclesiastics,  Fb 
stripped  off  the  gannents  for 
he  knew  ho  was  indebted  to 
tather,  exclaiming,  "  Till  now  I 
called  you  my  father:  hencefo 
have  only  the  Father  who 
heaven  T*  The  perfect  kindness 
which  he  uttered  these  firm  and 
ougldy  earnest  words  brought 
to  all  eyes.  The  presiding  bl 
forgot  both  the  dignity  and  the 
ness  of  the  occasion,  and,  falling 
the  young  man's  neck,  allowed 
heart  to  say,  *^  God  and  all 
angels  bles^you  !-^  Freed  now 
all  family  considerations,  he  de 
himsidf  with  an  angelic  temiemf 
the  most  miserable  of  his  fel low- 
Outside  of  Assisi^  and  of  all  It 
towns  of  that  period,  stood  a  fisn 
lated  huts,  or  sheds.  They  were 
rough  ajid  rude.  They  were 
abti^les  of  lepers*  These  unit 
creatures  went  off  upon  the  g 
Crusfwles  healthy,  enthusiastic,  ft] 
ently  beloved  of  CJod  and  man.  ' 
came  l^ack  covered  with  this  1< 
some  disease.  They  were  belien 
be  objects  of  divine  vengeance. 
Churidi  had  excommanieatwi  t 
They  were  cut  off  from  humim  i 
course.  To  their  pitiful  abxics  1 
cis  went,  with  wonls  of  sympathyj 
deeds  of  heJpfuhiess.     His  heai 
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9  DgliL  He  tt&g  amid  the 
Onlj  tlie  sulCeHng  of  others 
hm  cntm  content. 
\m§f  «•  lie  irent  into  A&sidi^ 
eonpttiikiiis  jeered  and  re- 
fei  fte  oftUm  Ikej  could  not  under- 
L  SoDdtxmes  the  idleis  pelt^ 
witb  straes,  and  ericd^  '^Ho, 
■ii  die  Ieper4iynjig !  ^  Bome- 
10  be  miglit  be  lcNi]>d  working  aa  a 
1  laboier,  cuB^Fing  lirtck  and 
to  xvpatr  tlie  Chtndi  of  St 
I  in  hm  vmtkre  ctty.  And  some- 
wandered  off  oyer  the  delight* 
llhobdaa  hUb^  singing  hrmn:^  of 
1  J4>f.  All  natnre  was  Uj  him 
naoimmft.  Into  the  raiying 
wtftdier,  dayi  and  season,  he 
n*  veiy  Ao^en  and  birds 
era  hh  biotheis.  He 
be  said.  Poverty  was 
All  the  poor  were  his 
He  Meeead  God  for  all 
br,  Aiei»  began  to  bless 
[ J  biii  o^'  to  whom 

■MUtsDt  g:  I  laortifica- 

ann^ived  htm  more.     The 
ftod  the  abandoned  began  to 
htm.     They  f.howf  rp<l  grate- 
npon  hi«  head.     To 
bis  eveiT  deed  was  kind* 
loee  tender  with  love. 
leper,  euffering  intolerably 
ioBtBf  and  near  hi^  end^  be- 
Francis    was 
*•  Be  calm^  be  patient,  my 
aaid.  ^  Hay  Go^l  give  yon 
**  What,''  enod  the  suf- 
I  expect  fnj«m  God?     It 
deprtred  me  of  happi- 
bleeeing  ?     How  can  I 
f    Ood  baa  forgotten  me. 
m  mtiom  roe.'*     ''Let  me 
f** eaid  Ffmncis;  "let  me  be 
What   de   yo^   most 
I  to  be  eleaiised,  above 
!*•  fv^iitied  the  man,  grow- 
io    that    aympathetic 
il 


pieaeiiee.  Quickly  preparing  warm 
water  and  sweet  herbs^  Francis  began 
to  bathe  the  poor  fellow  with  his  own 
hands.  Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the 
lepers  tranquillity.  Words  of  con» 
trition  for  his  recent  desperation  mur* 
mnred  from  bis  dying  lips*  Gently,  in 
a  perfect  heaven  of  gratitude,  he  sank 
into  the  final  sleep.  No  wonder  8t. 
Francis  dreamed  that  night,  and  saw 
the  cleansed  lejjer  coming  down  upon 
him  from  glory,  saying*  **  Christ  re- 
deemed me  through  you/' 

Francis  was  now  nearly  thirty* 
He  bad  no  systematic  purpose^  no 
zeal  for  converts.  His  single  aim  was 
to  be  perfectly  obedient  and  truthfiiL 
So  his  first  disciple  was  made  unex- 
pectedly, and  from  the  most  unpmm- 
ising  social  direction.  Bernard  was  a 
rich  man.  Francis  happened  to  pass 
a  night  under  his  roof  The  two 
retired  in  the  same  apartment.  Ber- 
nard s^oemed  asletp.  The  saint,  think- 
ing himself  now  alone  with  Him  who 
seetb  in  secret,  arose  ft*om  Jus  bed, 
and,  kneeling  beside  it,  poured  forth 
the  pent-up  emotions  of  his  being. 
The  whole  scene  was  a  new  revelation 
to  the  yet  wakeful  Bernard.  He  was 
convinced  that  this  man  had  the 
secret  of  an  infinitely  sweeter  and 
nobler  happiness  than  ho  himself 
knew.  In  the  morning,  Francis,  with 
his  pure  and  happy  soul^  went  his 
way.  Only  a  few  days  had  passed 
before  Bernard  sought  him  out^  and 
confessed  liia  desire  to  renounce  lux- 
uries and  wealth,  that  he  might  also 
lead  a  heavenly  life.  Francis  coun- 
selled liim  to  know  his  own  strength. 
But  Bemani  persistedj  put  on  the 
garb  of  poverty,  and  became  his  con- 
stant companion.  Other  disci pli^ 
now  straightway  followed.  They  all 
wore  gray  robes.  All  rowed  to  be 
faithful  to  poverty,  never  to  forsake 
her,   never   to   suffer  her  to   escape. 


u 


Sm  IqU  ten    ^^Tboi^  I  walk  tkxfm^  t| 

m.Gml,9ad  ctiL"    Bcms  leiaBd,  b«  «ms 

•  kmu    «»W«  liiifii»  ttifakaM,     ABomdj 

''teW  «&  «vfnHi   lh#  smotMSB  of  ^  toDe%  1 

«f  Uft  lieuiii^  Um  pal 

lit  we  to  W  riBlMww  mi  iiiimmmil    akafiwe  of  that  fimariol  ( 
&G«iwifllisr»MiPCj   fanaaiB  to  wlkidi  the  Saai 

He  h^  tlMl  Bj^ic  STsipttilij  Willi   thm  mbde  efieci  of  Hb  chsa 

iMfiwawd  the  T«iid«h  ofiq 
IIm  stthan  pennitted  him  ^ 
;  to  a^ain  aail  mgain,.  He  wm 
Ihe  ptoplay  he  whl  atiy  far  >  qpawl  with  a  hjadaees  ainoimtuig  i 
aMRaatohUtoranimla.  Tn^iwiii  vcaentkik^  and,  when  aent 
ef  Ihia  dfcMactooetia  litt^trad  lowf .  the  ChristiaD  campy  the  ad 
Once  wama  kika  wa  cheKBffiwg  uj   to  hin  at  paitiii^  "^  Fc 
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mCf  mad  enMe 
firmlT  io  tiiat   reKgion 
it  pkaaiikg  t4>  him."" 
eooid  i&l^  St.  FranciB. 
;  of  qeafnirtatifw  mre  wetnenk^ 
I  Us  Bfe^  His  life  was  love. 
of  sctioa  was  &  rebuke  to 
lt«i€ii,  yet   the  Chiiii;h 
The  lives  of 
put  to  dtmnie  the  leli- 
the  rmofos  liotise«  of 
yet  eren    ihese 
ID  goodness, 
I  m  town  like  a  rumor 
It  was  the  signal  for 
whieli  went  forth 
f  wtrtisg  tto  green  bougha, 
i  bright  Uumers,  and  making 
\  ^tad  with  triumphaQt  mnsic 
came  when  no  man  in 
^j  was  lii^tened  to  as  he 
seemed  quite  an  in- 
St  Peter  himself  poled 
ciSv    He  was  enshrined 
heart  as  perhaps  no 
^Htiji^   has  ever    been. 
be  was  foHr-two,   he 
'  thousand  aetare  co-labor- 
Whitsesitide  in  hb  pres^ 
bad  these  all  been  saeh 
i !     But  when  he  was  gone, 
ftcatfiTed  abroad  like  shep- 
they  became    these 
f  —  the  pest  and  scan- 
pie.     Why,  one  asks, 
depeDd  upon  the  per- 
of   these    rare,   pni^ 
I  nracb  that  world  and  Church 
for;   so  mnch  that  alone 
blest? 
rtsine  before  St  Francis's 
Tfen  into  a  state  of  unwonted 
Perhaps   the    degeneracy 
:  his  <Hder  —  f»erhaps 
lib  —  was     the    cause, 
wete  not   personal :  he 
bmitlistion  and  ten- 
Iiosi  tboiiid  avail  so 


little,  that  his  God  had  yet  to  suf- 
fer 80  much  before  sinful  men  would 
know  and  lore  him^  was  enough^'*  he 
felt,  "  to  make  the  rocks  weep/*  His 
physical  infirmities  increased.  He 
doubted  whether  his  o\^ti  austerities 
had  not  impaired  his  usefulness^  — 
doubted  even  "whetlier  he  who  had 
destroyed  himself  by  excessdve  devo- 
tions can  £nd  meicy  in  eternity/' 
Sadly  he  would  sometimes  say,  "I 
have  sinned  against  my  brother,  the 
a»s/'  meaning  that  he  had  neglected 
the  health  of  his  body.  His  sufferings 
became  intense.  A  pain  in  the  eyes 
was  so  intolerable,  that  red-hot  irons 
were  applied  to  the  palms  of  his  hands 
and  the  soles  of  his  feet  for  relief. 
When  his  end  was  near,  they  asked 
him  where  he  wished  to  be  buried. 
"On  the  Infernal  Hill,'*  he  replied, 
"where  criminals  are  executed/*  It 
was  the  4th  of  October,  1226.  His 
agony  was  so  ejttreme  th ikt  he  begged 
to  be  taken  from  the  bed^  and  laid 
upon  the  naked  earth.  He  feebly  ut- 
tered portions  of  the  psalm  beginning^ 
'*!  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my 
voice,  even  unto  the  Lord  with  my 
voice/'  He  then  desire<l  two  of  the 
brethren  to  sing  a  hymn  which  he 
himself  had  once  written.  Here  is  the 
last  passage  of  it :  — 

''  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sis- 
ter, the  death  of  the  body,  from  whom 
no  man  escapeth.  Woe  to  him  who 
dieth  in  mortal  sin.  Blessed  are  Ihey 
who  are  found  walking  by  tliy  most 
holy  will,  for  the  second  death  shall 
have  no  power  to  do  them  harm. 

**  Praise  ye,  and  bless  ye  the  Lortl, 
and  give  thanks  unto  him,  and  serve 
him  with  great  humility.-' 

As  Leo  and  Angclo  ceased  their 
chant,  his  lips  moved*  They  knelt  to 
catch  his  parting  words.  The  faint- 
est whisper  reached  their  ears, "  Wel- 
cois^  sister  Death.'' 
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They  buried  him,  as  lie  had  desired, 
upon  the  lufemiLl  Hill  As  the  In- 
fernal Plill  it  was  known  no  longer: 
henceforth  it  was  **  The  Hill  of  Para- 
diae."  Upon  it  stands  now  a  stately 
church,  the  ornament  of  Assiai,  rich 
in  ajraholic  adornings,  wonderful  in 
froacoes  by  Giotto,  that  other  Umbri- 
an  boy,  who,  like  Francis,  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  dreamed  only  of  the  Eter- 
nal Beauty. 

For  all  lovers  of  myth  and  miracle, 
there  is  quite  another  picture  of  St. 
Francis  than  this  realistic  one  we  have 
B ketch ed»  Floods  of  romance  strait- 
way  rushed  opon  the  memories  of  this 
charming  character.  Such  is  the  fate 
of  superior  excellence.  People  began 
to  tell  how,  months  before  he  was  bom, 
a  pauper  wandr^red  through  the  streets 
of  Assisi,  singing  "Peace  and  Grood." 
It  was  discovered  tliat  he,  like  the  one 
lie  loved,  had  been  bom  in  a  stable* 
There  is  a  certain  chapel-door,  above 
which  one  reads  to  this  day,  in  con- 
vincing Latin,  "  This  chapel  was  the 
stable  of  the  ox  and  the  asK»  wherein 
was  born  Francis,  the  mirror  of  the 
world."  On  the  night  of  his  birth, 
a  few  vivid  souls  recalled  that  they 
heard  angels  singing  canticles  in  an 
empty  chtirch.  Celestial  strangers 
were  in  attendance  at  his  christening; 
and  where  they  knelt,  during  the  ser- 
vice, they  left  the  impression  of  tlieir 
knees  in  the  solid  marble,  Wlio 
doubts  may  see  the  sacred  places  still. 
It  was  said  the  ethereal  saiut  some- 
times vanished  through  stone  walls. 
Unearthly  radiance  often  shone  in 
places  where  he  dwelt.  Two  dead 
men,  —  one  killed  by  a  fall,  the  other 
drowned, — he  raised  to  life.  His  soul, 
when  he  died,  was  seen  ascending  to 
heaven  like  a  luminous  star.  The 
marks  of  the  hot  iron  applied  to  his 
hands  and  feet  became  pnwf  that  he 
had  been  secretly  cnieitied  by  celes- 
tial beings,  two  years  before  his  deatli. 


Nay,  more.  He  had 
the  nails  in  his  hands  and 
source  of  intense  agomeSy^a 
an  open  and  bleeding  wool 
side  two  entire  year^.  Tes 
eye-witnesses  is  overwhelm i 
point.  Even  the  fair  and  m 
ed  Neander  asks,  coacem 
stigmata,  or  cnicifijdoii 
whether,  *'in  certain  eccent 
of  the  system,  a  morbidly  ov 
fancy  might  not  reset  on  I 
organism,*^  producing  such 
After  death  ha  re*appeani 
times,  and  was  seen  by  vai 
sons.  People  doubted;  but 
issued  a  hull,  and  set  the  m 
ever  at  rest. 

The  great  miracle  al)out 
cis  of  Assisi  was  his  w< 
pure,  loving,  divinely  sympal 
It  is  that  which  fascinates, 
and  charms  all  hearts*  Hi 
lavish  extravagance  of  low 
ness,  humanity.  He  made  I 
servant.  No  one  ever  mad 
well,  so  long,  —  some  twenty 
Jesus'  idea  of  greatness.  la 
ence  of  snch  a  life,  how  r^ 
taw<iry  becoraea  tills  impertl 
myth  and  miracle!  The  a 
thing  is^  he  could  make  himi 
reputation.  He  could  love  1 
of  his  fellows.  He  could  tg\ 
ly  to  the  Love  that  lovea  i 
that  his  consecration  was  enti 
how  cheerful!  In  healtli, 
soul  tinted  the  whole  con 
divinely.  He  saw  God  in 
water,  wintl,  fire,  hardsli 
tion»  He  thanked  him 
ter,  the  death  of  the  l>odj 
was  beatitude,  an  emb 
Sermon  on  the  I^Iount,  Beai^ 
lime  simplicity,  into  what  figu 
die  all  our  pompous  dtguiti 
scheming  ecclesiastics  I  ^M 
all  Protestant  dogmatism  fl|[ 
ing  character  of  this  Catholi 
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aal  reaaoDs,  to 
&ball  bereafY^r  refer,  why 
literstui^  of  our  country 
i  so  miieb  neglected  by  ns  ivs 
I  sad  studeots.  The  truth  is, 
\  hit  little  informed  of  it ;  and 
«%  not witbst&xi ding  the  many 
wbicli  iiiTite  its  study ^  —  its 
re  pn^minences  ^^  peculiar 
,  and  th^  fact  that  it  was  by 
f  ipice  the  first  form  and  develop^ 
^  omr  national  literature. 
f  irere  obrious  national  causes 
precedence.  The  Aujerican 
'ibplajed  its  earliest  actiYi^  on 
M  wibjects ;  the  Colonial  period 
BB^arksbly  that  of  political  specu- 
ft.  Not  only  in  the  Royal  and 
ftt  goT^ramenta  were  refie<!ted 
^Blcsta  in  the  mother-country; 
ttizd  and  peculiar  form  of  gov- 
;  hk  «ftrij  America  —  the  Pro- 
>wa«  singularly  prolific  of 
»relty.  In  the  experiments 
in  Carolina,  of  Penn  in 
and  of  Lord  Baltimore 
Dfl,  g<yv«inment  was  reduced 
r  pTOftciples;  and  the  remark- 
cle  was  afforded  of  political 
» raii<ed  in  the  wihls  of  Amer* 
thi?  most  cultivated  in 
,  and  y^l  in  tlioir  work  as  &ee 
hmfcority  and  tradition  as  at  the 
imdiliong  of  society. 
■adooio  Ant  experiment  may  not 
|l|i|>y  onm  In  the  practical  gov- 
In4  of  HMn^  as  appears  to  have, 
■hftiaC^d  in  the  failure  or  decay 
Iftrenittients  planted  in  Amer- 
^tbe  indtTidual  will  of  di^stin- 
rt  mlbrmcTB,  who  appeared  tliere 
I  dkanctAr  of  more  than  feudal 
Of  the  tendency  of  the 


experimental  mood  in  politics  to  stiff 
or  over-nice  creations,  we  are  reminded 
of  Burke's  fine  thought,  that  "Gov- 
ernment was  a  practical  thing,  made 
for  the  happiaess  of  mankind,  and 
not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of  uni- 
formity to  gratify  the  schemes  of  vis- 
ionary politicians.''  Yet  political 
novelty  has  its  uses ;  and  the  science 
of  government,  as  every  other  science, 
is  perfected  by  experimental  methods^ 
which  are  at  once  its  signs  of  activity 
and  its  conditions  of  truth.  In  the 
inventions  of  government  in  the  new 
trans- At  Ian  tic  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
transportation  there  of  the  political 
contests  of  Europe^  the  early  mind  of 
America  was  thoroughly  captivated  by 
political  speculation.  All  its  habits 
of  thought  took  this  direction.  There 
was  a  boundless  field  opened  for  politi- 
cal activity,  and  there  was  rapid  pro- 
gress in  it.  Indeed^  in  the  early 
schools  of  the  Colonies,  the  American 
mind  was  soon  educated  to  a  point  in 
the  science  of  politics  much  in  adt^auce 
of  the  contemporary  culture  of  Europe  f 
and  it  produced,  along  with  this  intel- 
lectual progress,  a  literature,  the  vigor 
and  even  sometime  elegance  of  which 
became  the  admiration  of  some  of 
the  first  publicists  and  statesmen  of 
England, 

Of  course,  the  remains  of  this  early 
political  literature  are  very  scant. 
Before  the  Revolution  of  177G,  I'ew 
books  were  printed  in  America ;  most 
of  the  school-books  came  from  En- 
gland ;  and  there  are  traditions  of  the 
rejoicings  of  the  young  *'  rebels  "  over 
Indcfiendence,  for  the  peculiar  reason 
that  unlimited  holidays  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  blockade  of  the  Latin 


t%e  Poli&xa 


^At 


willed  the] 
If  affinded.  Hie  |wBfial  Ktnafcme 
of  diie  Colottnl  pezkid  warn  nn  i  ■■■■ilj 
or  eoiiTOiieati/  fiict»fi»»,  take^  tlH 

alile  fenti  of  tfee  pvem  Y«t  ^mj 
of  thesi  w«Te  perabrnkle  oolj  ta  a 
mateiial  leofle ;  aad  tiM  cmtiovecBal 
pampMeU  of  Colonial  pbBde%  dw 
prints  of  FrankHn  aaid  Whbciapuuii 
and  Pric^y  tho  tncts  of  AdaB%  the 
^' Farmer^s  Letters '*  of  I>ick]BSO<i,  asid 
the  '"Comnioii  Sease''  of  Paiae,  take 
rank  with  a  IHerature  thai  in  inoie 
modem  times  liaa  hecA  thoaght  «iot^ 
thj  of  preserratioa  in  tiie  beat  hoards 
of  the  binders  art,  and  illaminates 
the  libr^es  of  onr  scholars. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ooBeet 
these  productions  of  the  Colonial 
period,  in  a  sense  more  extraordinarj 
than  that  of  reclaiming  strajs  and 
fugitives  in  the  general  Ittemtnxe  of 
our  country.  The  form  of  literatnTe^ 
BO  far  as  print  and  paper  is  concerned, 
is  very  insignificant;  and  in  some 
sense  the  distinction  between  the 
pamphlet  and  the  book  is  merely  me- 
chanical. Yet  this  minor  literature 
(using  the  comparative  term  as  only 
that  of  the  printer's  art)  attaches  some 
peculiarities  of  style  which  frequently 
give  it  a  character  distinct  and  sui 
Qeneris,  This  is  remarkably  so  in  one 
form  of  literature  even  lesserj  me- 
chanically, than  the  pamphlet^  and 
one  which  was  formerly  much  in  fash- 
ion in  our  politics. 

The  mcMlern  facilities  of  the  press, 
and  the  multiplication  of  its  uses, 
liiive  been  the  occasion  of  decay  of 
what  at  one  time  figured  largely  in 
the  comoiunioatian  of  ideas,  and  espe- 
cially those  concerning  political  affairs. 
Wo  refer  to  the  elaborate  letter,  or 
epistle,  in  times  wherein  the  means 


\  pctati 


to  their  ftinda,  drngiied^  pi 
go  the  rnomIs  of  m  circle  oC  I 
ttMcy  aad  wntten  with  wd 
Tspw  to  th«ir  ^xt^trw^^on  i^ 
Iztde  attaches  to  our  m^ltt 
of  thk  mk  IihIm^H 
hMs^haa  MDe  to  be  nS^ 
of  Iht  utne  of 

fM  of  wsata  or 
friemb  md  aeqiKainta 
ocaig^nea  fer  pn  am  f  ation  i 
MU^  and  sappoKd, 
ftoffmed  Its  pnipooc,  1 
^e  iamea  or  the 
old  elaborate  letter,  of 
nrtiofi,  written  with  much  < 
ean  and  labor  as  we  beatot 
a  production  for  the  preaa,  h( 
peared  from  our  litermt^nre; 
manuscript  missives  are  now  4 
rtnt^  oolaifUk,  and  with  but  tt 
cs*  regard  for  the  graces 
Sometimes,  in  our  day,  we 
affectation  of  throwing  a ! 
tation  or  essay  into  tha 
fonn;  but  it  is  a  connt€ 
tetter  proper,  and  has  non^ 
culiarities  which  made 
literary  composition  ren 
past  times.  Then,  althou 
t**r  might  not  be  limited  tol 
dence  of  a  single  eo 
was  yet  more  exclusive  I 
publication  in  iiewsjiaper  - 
might  be  designed  tor  a  1 
friends  or  a  class  of  acquaint 
it  might  be  written  in  view  ol 
sibility  of  being  more  largely 
in  course  of  time.  It  aagi 
dently^  to  a  certain  permaofl 
er  than  our  modem  com  mil! 
of  the  same  name ;  and  yet, 
it  did  not  have  the  breadth  o 
of  public  print;  and  we 


eorresMi 

ivethd| 
paper  9 
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jitm  cmotm^  nnd  in  some 
of  tlie  liters^ 
ma  m  Iiapp  j  and 
betwetto  iIib  eL&b- 
dttcotnse,  and  the 
>  pnTsfte  oomimuiicatiga 
.Mid  jei»ttiiiait&      We 
tbaly  while  re* 
dacAj  of  the   letter  id 
rrnnd  more  difibsire 
not  un* 
t  of  it  b  J 
y  neiel J  proseired  it6 
Dot  mny  thing  of  the  genius 
k  ms  A  difltinct  species 
i}    and  ti  is  acarcelj 
hoPT  boUow  and 
is  thift  exprnment  oo  the 
\  of  anotbex  age. 
to  time  we  baTe  made 
from  the  period  of 
Id  oqt  pQlLtical  Uteratore; 
I  the  extent  of  thi^  Held 
ftti  they  haFo  been  vcrj 
f ,  and  we  maj  be  said  to  be 
of  the  best  part  of  the 
:  |ve-ReTolutionary  an- 
I  the  letters  of  Frank- 
baa  been  rescued  from 
the  e:cclusiire  depart- 
UteratiLnti   in   Colonial 
[iBh  of  it  mujBt  have  been 
the  pmshable  form  of 
-  has  passed  beyond  the 
Yet  there  is 
i;  and  we  must  be 
» fliggeet  a  new  pursuit 
i  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  scholar. 

[  of  1776  —  in  which 

proclaimed   thoir  in  do- 

^  bk  language  as  rast  and  Im* 

e¥¥r  before  prefaced  the 

a/  contest — showed,  to  the 

the  woddf  the  great  ad- 

Amcriea  had  made   in 

We  do  not  propose 

ely  to  this  demon- 


stration as  one  of  progress  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideas  of  political  science,  — 
its  extTtkordinarj  dia^coverj  of  truths 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  rights  of  man 
in  ail  Vance  of  the  age :  that  is  a  dis- 
tinct wonder.  We  only  design  to  re- 
gard the  literary  aspects  of  the  great- 
est event  in  the  history  of  America. 
These  aspects  were  at  once  novel  and 
engaging  to  the  European  world*  A 
country  supposed  to  be  rude,  which 
was  generally  thought  of  on  the  other 
sidu  of  the  Atlantic  as  presenting  a 
coarse  struggle  of  early  settlers  with 
savages ;  which  as  yet  had  no  general 
literature  of  its  own,  —  these  wild 
**  plantations  "  were  found  suddenly  to 
produce  men  who  wrote  state  papers 
in  the  English  of  Addison  and  Junius, 
who  gave  lessons  of  classic  eloquence 
to  Europe,  and  who  rivalled  the  most 
cultivated  statesmen  and  orators  of 
England  in  the  choice  and  vigor  of 
the  language  in  which  they  took  issue 
on  the  profoundest  questions  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  time  when  Jef- 
ferson, **  the  Pen  of  the  Kevolution," 
illustrated  the  most  dif^cult  virtues 
of  literary  style ;  when  Henry  **  spoke 
as  Homer  wrote ;  --  and  when  Adams, 
Dickinson,  the  Lees  of  Virginia,  the 
Butledges  of  Caroliiia,  the  then  youth- 
ful but  already  wise  Madison,  and 
others  little  less  notable,  adorned  the 
revolutionary  council,  and  presented 
the  picture  of  a  Congress  of  a  new 
country,  aummoned  on  a  sudden  occa- 
sion, assembled  without  ceremony, 
having  no  element  of  aristocracy  what- 
ever in  it,  and  thus  making  no  partial 
repre^ntation  of  the  wisdom  and  cul^ 
ture  of  the  nation,  yet  equal  in  the 
dignity  of  its  discourse  to  parliaments 
of  the  oldest  powers  of  Europe ! 
Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of 
the  interest  of  this  discovery  and  of 
its  power  of  impression,  than  the  trib- 
ute which  Lord  Chatham  paid  to  the 
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CongieB9  at  rhiladelphio.  In  thd 
House  of  Commous  iu  1775^  on  tha 
occasion  of  making  his  motion  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  &om  Bostoti, 
this  generofis  and  appreciatiTe  states- 
man  of  England  made  the  folloniiig 
extraordinary  i?peech :  — 

**  For  myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow, 
tJiat  ill  all  my  reading  und  obiMtfrvatioa, — 
Bud  histor)^  has  been  my  fiivorSte  istudy, — 
i  have  n*ad  Tliueydidas,  nod  have  studied 
nnd  adinirvd  the  master  states  of  the 
world,  —  that,  for  eolidity  of  reasoning, 
force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclu- 
sion, under  such  a  compilcatiQa  of  difHcult 
circumstance^  no  nation  or  body  of  men 
can  stand  in  preference  to  the  General 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.^ 

At  the  same  time,  in  general  litera- 
ture and  art8^  America,  no  far  from  ob^ 
taining  tiie  commondation  of  Europe^ 
was  held  up  to  Bcom  for  the  poverty 
of  its  geniuii.  In  1774,  the  Abbo 
Kaynal  wrote:  *^0n  doU  etre  etonnd 
que  rAmerique  n^ait  pas  eticore  pro* 
duii  un  bari  poetC)  ub  imbile  niathe^ 
TfialLcmif  un  h&mnm  de  ^enle  darts  un 
seul  artf  ou  une  scule  science"  To 
which  Mr.  Jefferaon  replied,  it  must 
be  confe«Bcd,  with  more  warmth  of 
contradiction  than  solid  proof  for  his 
assertion :  "  As  in  philosophy  and  war, 


precedes  the  statesman ;  or,  in 
general  phraae^  the  arts  are  antedq 
to  political  science^  This  mlE 
shall  see  remarkably  reversed  in 
irttellectnal  development  of  Ameiioi 
and  for  rea^wns  that  a  little  r@fl^iai| 
will  soon  discover* 

A  long  period  of  p^itical  specdl 
tions  had  preceded  in  Amencs  ll 
Kevolution  of  1776.  The  mistakt 
some  historians  is  in  guppo^mg  ti 
this  revolution  was  a  sudden  inspsi 
tion  on  the  accidental,  unmeditila 
alternative  of  demands  agiainat 
Crown*  The  common  historia 
America  are  divided  on  the  qu^ 
whether  the  movement  for  indeftd 
denee  was  coustt rained  by  the  im] 
dence  of  the  British  Government! 
denying  the  shorter  and  more 
ate  demands  of  the  Colonics,  or  wl 
it  was  a  loug-cberished  idea  con< 
under  the  cover  of  merely  djpl* 
representations  to  the  contraty,  • 
officially  disavowed,  until  the  tai 
came  for  the  American  Congresi 
unmaek  its  real  designs.  Of  th« 
of  the  latter  auppositioD,  there  c»al 
no  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  stiid( 
of  history  attentive  to  its  evidem 
The  idea  of  independence  had  ^okM 
in  the  Ainerica.n  mind  for  nearly 
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il,  dadsvtd  thai  '<  this  subrtu»- 
1  mAmn^^km  bee  not  acluiawl- 
^vohmUnr  set  not  fonaed  nor 
b^r  ft  eonqoest  upon  the 
mod  tlwl  ibej  shall  bare 
sodi  fejidoms  ajid  priirUeges 
10  tlie  tree  barae  people  of 
Tbe  Colonies  were  not 
of  tbeir  relations  to  the 
bat  they  were  deep 
in  th«  science  of  govern^ 
Bow  &r  they  had  advanced 
\  science,  to  what  point  their 
len  bad  been  educated,  may  be 
tam  the  views  which  Mr,  Jef- 
ids  vexed  on  the  question  of  a 
Sftbip  in  Virginia,  pending  the 
ktnst  KogUnd.  There  is  noih- 
tbie  Declaration  of  Indepen* 
fcfomng  ft  profonnder  study  and 
'in  of  the  nature  of 
than  tbe  proposition  of 
thti  fi««»nid  occasion  of  in- 
le  Ibniidations  of  political 
Keoessitiea  which  dis- 
(  do  not  convey  its 
ftn  oU^ftiuhy  or  a  monar- 
r  back  into  tlie  hands 
le  tbe  powers  they  had 
leave  them  as  Individ- 
r  themselves." 

led,  fi^m  the  long  and 

exercises  of  the  Amer- 

laA  the   KeFniution  of 

'elders   roen 

Pj     having 

in  t  lie  science  of  gov- 

exceeded  the  progress 

tbe   BKMit  liberal   mtnd^  in 

displaying  a  pjiitical  lit- 

excited  tlie  wonder  and 

\  pniees  of  the  world. 

npoci    tbe    Revolution, 

and  more  elaV^rate  dis« 

literatape.     The 

t  of  a  new  Con- 

tke   earty    party  contests 

up  in  President  Adams's 


times ;  tbe  great  impettis  given  to  the 
papular  mind  by  Jefieri$on  ;  the  ad- 
ministrations of  ^fadi  son  and  Munroe, 
and  the  loftier  contentions  of  the  parties 
of  those  times,  reaching  to  the  era  of 
Calhoun,  Ciay^  and  Webster,  ^ — com- 
posed a  long  and  lustrous  period  in  the 
political  literature  of  America,  mount- 
ing at  last  to  its  grandest  development. 
But  what  is  most  remarkable  uf  a  pe- 
riod so  rich  in  the  triumphs  of  our  pub- 
lic men  as  writers  and  orators^  holding 
their  own  in  these  respects  with  the 
first  politicians  of  Europe,  is  the  con- 
temjKtrary  inferiority  of  the  general 
literature  of  our  country,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  the  almost  utter  absence 
of  it.  While  the  political  literature 
of  America  flouiishod,  and,  indeed,  al- 
mo?it  until  it  had  pasi$«'d  its  2enith,  the 
general  literature  of  the  country  was 
sank  neariy  beneath  the  contempt 
of  Europe ;  and  what  little  there  was 
of  it  had  as  little  of  natural  char- 
acter as  of  merit  or  interest  of  any 
sort.  It  was  either  a  faint  reflection 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  Old  World, 
or  nondescript  and  utterly  unworthy 
in  its  attempts  at  originality.  This 
interval  between  a  special  form  of  lit- 
erature, and  its  various  other  forms, 
is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
history  of  that  particular  literature. 
The  political  was  developed  almost 
curiously  out  of  proportion  to  every 
other  form  of  literature  in  America. 
It  took  rank  with  the  culture  of  Euro- 
pean statesmausliip,  before  an  Ameri- 
can book,  outside  of  politics,  had  ever 
been  read  or  heard  of  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  quoted  in  Europe,  of 
whom  Talleymnd  said  he  was  the 
ablest  man  in  America,  and,  then 
pausing,  resumed,  *'  And  I  am  not 
^ure  I  may  add,  w*tthout  injustice,  in 
Europe;"  when  **  Tlie  Federalist ''  was 
written,  and  praised  in  the  English 
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iMB*    it  i»  cntuB   thst 


IS    •'Life    «l 

biad,''  ven  aaniBiig  «od  Mjiiil^Mg 
tii»  edtacL  Tk  geaaml  fitfiatro 
of  oar  ciwittfy  acnccif  dalci  bttd 
of  WMfcingtoM  Iirin^  It  ns  devi^ 
oped  not  antll  oor  political  IttexAtan 
liftd  flovnilied  for  imne  tluu&  a  geoer- 
iliony  and  liid  aloMil  MtatiMd  wIaI 
OMj  be  called  sta  Aogostan  agc«  close 
uptm  the  irimminie  of  CUj,  C;iIlioaat 
and  Webtfter, 

Of  all  the  public  men  of  Amenca, 
BIr.  Webi^ter  was  perfaapd  the  tno^t 
fttriking  iUoatration  of  a  porelj  litsrarj 
power  dispLiyed  on  tbe  theatre  of  pol- 
itics. It  has  been  said  of  hiiOy  by  so 
JQiliciotu  and  kaowing  a  critic  as 
Horatio  Seymour  of  Xew  York,  that 
be  would  have  achieved  a  greal  name 
in  literAtaie,  had  he  not  chosen  the 
career  of  a  politician.  His  strength^ 
and  that  by  which  he  distanced  such 
com peti torn  sm  Calhoun^  was  peculiarly 
one  of  literary  eflecta  j  and  it  was  dis- 
played in  the  most  striking  an^l  tri- 
umphant manner,  in  tliose  inemorablo 
debates  on  the  Tariff  and  Nnllifiration, 
wliich  constituted,  perhaps,  the  most 
brilliant  passage  in  our  political  liter- 
ature, a^  well  as  an  era  in  our  public 
national  history.  The  question  has 
ofton  been  vexed  between  the  parti- 
•ana  of  Calhoun  atiil  Webster :  wh  o  had 
tlKJ  Ixiltcr  of  the  argonient  in  these 
debates.     But  tbo  real  question  of  the 


tkirv  KuB  bj  Am  mspmiK 
ftilii^nJ  IrlfTif^i^  olT  bis 
Thm  cflHparison  oftbe  two  ie 
Horn  big^  and  ] 
iifibti  a  Ttrj  pK^mse  and ! 
tEitloA^  iJbapowcri 
piDilf  lifteixij  so«fce%  In  i 
sioa  of  eren  tbe 
ipfstma.    Tbe  is 
and  DimnkMi  was  not 
ai^gmpents;  aiid,  indeed^  It 
doobted  wbe^er  any  public  < 
is  ever  entirely  so  determJns4* 
timentalisiB;  as  our  statesiB^i  I 
stsntij  dssooTBiing,  wiD  do 
gsTieca  tbs  opinion  of  t^  | 
any  amoiml  of  logic ;  and  all| 
Calhoun  would  make  of  &|i 
and  hiwyen'  pleas  couhl,  an<0 
of  tokCt  did,  have  no  weight  T 
ster  s  grand  appeal  to  the 
the  multitude,  and  his  splen 
rations    to    the    ''gloriona 
Those  perorations  are  remen 
the  masses^  are  recited  by  tl 
boys,  and  have  been  the  stock 
of  all  lesser  politicians,  on 
casion  of  arou£iing  the  pat 
tions  of  the  peopl*^,  long  after  1 
ren  arguments  of  the  South  Ca 
have  been  forgotten,  or  s^urvive 
in  a  record  consulted  and  aim«>tat] 
lawyers  and  polemisla. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  ihi 
very  severity  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as 
hater  was  his  weak  point,  and 
iu  significant  C4>ntrast  by  the  i 
literary  powers  of  ^f  r*  Webster,  i 
at^hieved  such  triurryplis  over  the^ 
ular  sentiment,  and  which  prore 
aids  may  be  drawn  from  elegant 
arship  in  the  career  of  logii^latrrl 
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Nbmi.  "Til*  Great  NuUifier** 
is  nmrmt  to  kave  recx^nized  lluU 
p  WBs  maj  rach  thiag  ma  the  liter- 
ll  oC  poUOGfi.  He  prided  himself 
pi  serefit J  &8  m  logicum  i  and  he 
it  to  his  coat.  The  vexj  exaetneaa 
|ii  stjrle  wu  a  fftult.  Language^ 
m  iiave  alreadj  suggested,  is  some- 
P  Bxifv  than  a  Tehide  af  thoughfe : 
|l  an  iastmmetit  capable  of  the 
\mt  am»t]c  effects.  It  wHl  oo- 
&»  an  J  reader,  in  the  waj  of  the 
Ekm  of  ttjrle,  that  one  of  the 
■an  ■  dcrired  fimn  leading  is  in 
ply  sippijring  language  of  our 
^'  the  id«ias  of  the  auth<»rj  re- 
ikem,  so  to  speak,  in  forms 
to  our  conscioosaesfl^ 
agn^^^ble  to  our  fiuicj.  A 
flovrin^  style  admits  this  en- 
nt ;  and  it  is  on  thi^i  pleasure 
1  foond  a  Teiy  ingenious  crit* 
«f  viiting  :kA  a  fine  art  A  too 
laagiiage  —  the  employment  of 
m  no  higher  sense  than  mere 
sjmhok,  and  so  stzictlj  so 
;  tlie  reader  has  no  power  in  his 
jawwiieas  to  change  the  expres- 
i — IS  tttlxrljr  wearisotna,  and,  he- 
i^ certain  limit*,  i*  o^cnsiTe  ;  far  it 
jitigiaded  the  theorj  of  words  to 
i^aarrowest  and  lowest  sense,  and 
tute,  as  the  highest  Tirtne 
simple  mathematical  acen- 
the  con  Tej-aace  of  thoughts,.  It 
this  strait  and  Procmatean 
thAt  Mr.  Calhoun  aaems  to 
la.  His  exoesatre 
]•  ^g  to  the  reader  in 

nj  of  9«ggei»taon,  €ft  of  that  csri- 
tuiv  we  have  reoiarkcd  whkh 
in  enntraettng  and  renod- 
cipretiions  of  an  author, 
said  that  the  n*»wwf>apca  never 
Aiaaage  to  eot.  -  spee^ies, 

that  the  abstra^ :  -.  >  ^-  reportera 
i  oercT  do  him  justice.  Sudi  a 
bT  Ibt  alyto  of  n  pablie  speaker  b 


scarcely  <x)inplim«filafj.    Kisaaifia 

that  may  suit  Tsxy  w«8  Ak  4dliiij 

of  judicial  1 

befit  those 

prime  seitiee oil 

dearly,  nttexi^y,  aad  rr^ 

certain  ideas,  as  aller  tfe 

of  a  mathematical  fBynattia,  ir  sf 

legal  doenaoiii  Wt  it  ^ 

out  of  pibee  on  tte  thtirtii  ai 

discqariottSyaffcetethaaUmii 

pohlic  is  to  he  9alicxtBd%jaB  ^ 

in  our  power,  ^ — ^ 

to  be  engagcdi,  tfiarpi 

and  the  liearr  la  te 

wvU  as,  and  peAsfa  t^^m  i 

ly  than,  the  fead. 

Bui  ve  Bast  leare  tkt  i 


imim 


ent: 

we  believe,  a  ] 
foundatiooaf  1 
topanae  tlia  In 
Htaialan^  la  ao 
pieaent  txiaea  1 
dedine  bere^we  i 
pute;  but  the  e 
are  by  aa  a^aa 
partial  < 

It] 
ent 


iwii. 


ri»la 
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considet«d  now  in  the  election  of  our 
public  men.  Our  Congress  is  illustrat- 
ed hj  but  few  naoies  of  men  who  are 
at  all  known  as  sebolars,  in  addition  to 
their  other  claims  upon  popular  atten* 
tion.  If  we  may  except  the  undoubted 
iuitanco  of  the  literary  culture  of  Mr, 
Sumner,  in  the  Senate,  our  Congreaa 
— once,  as  we  have  seen,  the  highest 
school  of  literature  in  America — ^haa 
become  a  collection  of  men  who  are 
valued  chiefly  for  a  mere  legislative 
a^roitnessi  or  a  plain  business  capacit  j. 
Buch  men  as  Stevens,  Butler,  Wash- 
bur  ue,  Blugliam,  Sehenck,  &c,,  have 
never  ma*lu,  as  we  are  aware^  any  pre- 
tcn&ions  to  litei-ary  accompliBhments, 
nor  has  any  one  eyer  surprise<i  the 
public  by  sucli  a  claim  in  their  behalf. 
We  may  have  clever  politicians  i  a  our 
Congress ;  we  have  certainly  but  few 
sscholars  there, 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
changes  of  our  political  literature  is 
the  singular  decay  of  eloquenc^^  and 
the  curious  decrease  of  that  regard 
which  our  people  were  wont  to  pay  to 
men  who  were  known  peculiarly  aa 
orators  in  the  discussion  of  public 
affairs.  It  has  actually  come  now  to 
the  pass^that  if  any  man  in  Congress, 
or  in  any  of  our  legislative  eonncils. 


of  our  politics :  wo  can  only  indiak 
the  interest  of  the  subject.     For  1 
present,  we  are  content  to  remark, t 
the  political,  although  it  has  lo^  i 
supremacy,  is  jtt  an  important  part  a 
our  literature.     We  huve  already  i 
some  thing  of  its  interest  as  the  fiist  | 
and  noblest  form  of  American  lileiyj 
turej  and  wo   have   incidentally 
marked  how  that   interest  has  bee&l 
cultivated  by  our  scholars,  and  hml 
promised  to  attempt  an  explanation d 
this  neglect 

Heretofore  we  find  the  literary  i 
mains  of  oar  great  statesmen  oalf  i 
the   absurd  and  repubive  form  di 
series  of  octavo  volumes,  —  undjgei 
bulks  of  speeches,  correspondence,  I 
prefaced  perhaps  by  a   shallow 
grapliy,  or  ostentatiously  edited 
notes  and  appendices  more  weari 
than  the  text      This,  indeed,  is  : 
almost   universal  form  in  which  i 
political     literature    has    been 
served,  and  ia  presented  to  the  a?! 
sion  of  the  reader.    IVlio  reads  i 
tomes  ?  Wlio  has  ever  waded  throoj 
the   workii  of    Daniel   Webster, 
Madison  Papers,  or  even  Eives's  bio- J 
grajdiy  of  Madison,  incomplete  in  t 
octavo  volumes  ?     Such  records 
be  useful  as  cncyclopfiedias  or  for  ] 
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wj  of  our  itaticni ;  it  might 
1m  memodA]  of  America  to 
;  and,  in  reTiring  the  literary 
f  the  best  of  ofut  pablic  men^ 
e  iapcesibLe  not  to  resiirrect 
ft  Bneb   of   thAt  departed 


wisdom  that  governed  cor  country 
in  other  days,  and  whose  value  has 
not  yet  been  consumed  by  time-  Surely, 
in  such  noble  interests,  an  inspiration 
might  be  found  for  the  most  ambitious 
of  our  authors. 


► 
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of  1S70  sees  many 

iresuling  towards  the  valley 

mecrgaiii  in   the  Tyrol,  to 

f0  pezfiGvnunoe  of  the  Pas- 

which  recurs  but  once  in 

Nor  is  it  too  late  for  a 

le  reader  of  these  lines,  in 

to  take  passage  yet,   and 

inte  to  see  the  repetition  of 

Of  Ibo  history  of  this  re- 

irice^  and  of  the  performance 

ned  it  in  18G0,  Pit^f  Evans 

«ii  accoa&t,   to  which  we 

of  this  year  s  prepara- 

kX   kt  OBEft^UtmSBGACr. 

ig    the  attitude    of 
i  aasumod  by  most  religious 
r  piesent  day  towards  the 
cal  fact  is  more  con* 
hod   than   that   the 
religions  origin,  —  that 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
I  fpgsn  Greece,  theatrical 
sprung  from  the  wor- 
aysuf,  the  god  of  wine  and 
Efc  The  mysteries  of  Eleu- 
■  mcdiieral  Christianity, 
I  of  ilramatic  exhibitions ; 
finished  tragedies  of  ^s- 
Sophocles,  and  even  in 
of    Aristophanes,    the 
k which  the  poet  always  ex- 
lit  powers^  constituted  a 
,  wherein  morality  was 


preached  to  the  multitude,  and  the 
retrihutiv^e  government  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  or  Ruling  Fate,  iUustrated  and 
ju^^titxed.  The  law  wliieli  excluded 
from  the  Hebrew  ctdtiu  all  the  form- 
ative arts  as  idolatrous,  prevented  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  drama; 
nevertheless,  the  rich  service  of  King 
David,  the  strophic  and  anti-stroplac 
structure  of  his  psalms,  the  ratisic  and 
dance  before  the  ark,  the  originally 
dramatic  form  of  the  books  of  Job, 
Judith,  Tobias,  Esther,  and  even  Sol- 
omons Song,  show  the  strength  of  this 
natural  tendency,  which  was  repressed 
only  by  positive  enactments.  De- 
vrient  speaks,  also,  of  vestiges  of  the 
Mohammedan  drama  discovered  in 
Persia,  and  bearing  a  hisfcorico-reli- 
gious  character,  inasmuch  as  they 
represent  the  conflicts  of  the  prophet's 
successors,  and  the  great  schism  of 
Islam.  The  Hindoos  also  regard 
their  theatre  as  a  gift  of  Brahma, 
through  the  inspired  sage  M«mi :  the 
personages  are  usually  heroes  and 
demigods ;  but  the  highest  theme  of 
their  drama  is  the  earthly  life  and 
fate  of  the  youthful  Krishna,  the 
eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The 
sacred  character  of  a  Hindoo  play  is 
shown  in  the  fact,  that  it  always  be- 
gins with  a  prayer  or  invocation,  and 
euils  with  a  benediction.  In  media** 
val  Europe,  the  principal  soimies  of  the 
drama  were  the  ritual  ceremonies  of 
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the  Church,  the  merriment  of  cami- 

Tals,  the  scourgings  and  ca»t]  gat  long 
of  litiit  aod  Passion  Week,  and  es- 
peciallj  the  festivals  of  Ea$ter,  in 
CO  mmenj  oration  of  tbo  reiurrection, 
when  the  tun  it^^If  was  BuppOi^ed  to 
daocc^  in  the  j^^yoiasneBs  of  rising  upon 
a  workl  redffi«iiie4.  Borlesque,  buf- 
foonerjj  and  the  coarsest  blasphemy, 
wcro  uonsidered  not  at  lUl  iocompat^ 
ible  fdth  the  nature  and  purpoie  of 
theae  S4iert*d  repreaeatatiors.  The 
conversations  in  heaven  between  the 
augt^li*  and  the  Eternal  Father  were 
often  such  aa  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  decent  eaj'thly  honseholiL  The 
early  French  myaterie»  far  outdid  the 
Qcrman  plays,  in  the  gross  travesty 
of  holy  events;  ef*pecially  wa^j  this 
true  of  the  so-caUed  Dlahhries^  in 
which  troops  of  denls  figured  as  hai^ 
lequinSj  and  amused  tht)  people  by 
their  groteaque  and  frequently  obscene 
performances.  The  waggery  of  the 
actors  sometimes  improviiied  extremely 
comical  sceneij  many  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  mediievBl  jest-books, 
of  which  Tilt  Eulenspi^gd^  or  Owl- 
glass,  is  the  most  famous*  A  ludic- 
rous incident  of  this  kind  is  the  trick 
played  by  Owlglitss  npon  the  priest 
and  his  one-eyed  concubine.     These 


pn^i^biti^l 


the  Reformer  in  kia  Table 
**  strike  the  imagination  of  the  pM|fc 
through  their  eyes,  and  moT©  x\m 
often  far  more  than  public 
.  .  ,  If  Christians  avoid  the 
tre  on  account  of  the  coarse  jests 
indecencies  {^^ff^  Zoten  ujid 
ereif)  winch  the  plays  conbiiiif 
same  scruple  should  prevent 
from  reading  the  Bible,"  [Ti 
den,  iv.  592.  Ansgabe  von  Fc 
mann  und  Blindsei.]  Luther 
to  have  regarded  plays  as  a  kind 
object-lessons  in  theology:  h«  * 
wrong,  however  J  in  asserting  if 
buffoonery  characterized  these  i 
gious  exhibitions  only  "as  they  is 
to  be  under  Popery.'"  The  iS 
sacred  themes  were  frequently  tieil 
also  by  Protestants  in  what  applfl 
to  us  a  highly  indecorous 
The  most  popular  and  prolific  of 
playwrights  was  Hans  Sachs, 
maker  of  ITuremburg,  friend  of  Lulli 
and  poet  of  the  Reformation.  In 
*<  Comedy  of  Eve's  Unequal  Childrn 
he  attains  the  extreme  of  naive  iacfl 
gruousncas  and  unconsciously  prdft 
familiarity,  representing  the  hea^ 
Father  as  a  awver©  though 
scending  pedagogue,  wlio  walks 
on  the  earth,  attended  by  two  aui 
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give  jroor  lell  hand  to  our 

tlicse  matenml  coar* 

I  ftdsi»a«utio&«,  Cain   has 

»  and  takes  hb  place 

fceito  the  Ten  Com- 

rUdk  aie  at  that  moment 

r  cxnisideration ;  but 

in,  and  whispers  in 

pramiited)  Cain  gives 

hjm&ne  piinntngf  trans- 

and  perTiTts   their 

%    wicked    boy    who 

\  but  will  not  say  it. 

aoeiKS  poetic  justice   is 

good  children  receire 

^  and  grow  up  into 

y  JUid  huiies;  while  the  bad 

all  sorts  of  punish- 

I  dirty  mrntab  and 

Such    pliiTs 

!  Ibod  of  our  pious 

i  did  not  prcn'^e  the  less 

Ibr  being  strongly 

\  and  ereo  indecencies^ 

grew  up  out  of  the 

eoinnection  with  tlie 

^ib^fio^called  Moralities, 

or  ethical  drama, 

L  all  tlie  characters  were  per- 

,  stich  as  Peacpf  with  her 

If  Discoid,  with  a  Earning 

r,  with  a  fiwor^l,  strutting 

with   Arrogance;  Craft 

3^  in  judicial  robes ;  Indo- 

\-*iaring  the  cowl 

yt  Perseverance, 

Cftodori    Contemplation, 

ite  vices  and  virtues, 


of  UhoM  or  OUT  leadCT* 
»  m«  vliat  the  oriflnat  dogf^rel 
0m  Ik*  MlQVlAg  Uqc«,  In  wMck 
'  rad«  and  torabordtoate 


fti  If  #1111  aa  dl^«nrt  en4 
rJI  ffwlroetlrfa  ntt  &b. 


each  with  appropriate  emblem  and 
costume. 

In  Germany,  the  sacred  drama  has 
never  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
secular  drama ;  but  after  maintaining 
itself  for  a  long  time  in  many  parta 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Swab i a,  Switxerlund,  and 
the  Tyrol,  Btill  continues  to  flourish  at 
Oberammergau,  in  the  Bavarian 
Highlands,  This  is,  we  Wlieve,  the 
sole  vestige  of  the  old  My:5terie5*  now 
existing  in  Christendom,  a  solitary 
relic  of  the  medissval  in-stitutions, 
which  the  di^iutegmting  forces  of 
m<:Hlem  civilization  have  broken  up 
and  swept  away.  It  is  our  purpose  in 
this  article  to  give  a  brief  derscription 
of  tilts  remarkable  exhibit iou,  which 
we  hail  the  goo*i  fortune  to  witness  in 
the  summer  of  1$60.  Tlie  subject  is 
on^  of  interest  in  itself,  and  is  ren- 
dered still  more  interesting  at  the 
present  time,  by  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  year  in  which  tlie  representations 
arc  to  take  place,  beginning  lilny  22, 
and  occurring  on  Sundays  and  the 
principal  holy  da}"a  mi  til  Sept*  29. 

Obenunmergau  is  a  small,  strag- 
gling village,  situated,  as  its  name 
implies,  high  up  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ammer.  As  the  soil  is  favorable 
neither  to  pasturage  nor  tillage,  the 
inhabitants  gain  their  livelihood  by 
wood-carving,  which  they  have  prac- 
tised for  centuries,  and  thus  seem  to  be 
endowed  with  a  kind  of  hereditary 
skill  in  it.  The  line  artistic  sen^e 
fostered  iu  them  by  their  occupation 
shows  itself  also  in  the  neatness  and 
picturesqueness  of  their  homes,  their 
whita  ch diets  with  projecting  roofs, 
the  front  and  side^  variegated  with 
pictures  of  saints  or  of  biblical  scene«i, 
and  each  house  surrounded  with  fmit^ 
trees  or  embedded  in  a  flower-garden. 
A  passing  glance  through  the  windows 
would  discover  the  whole  family  —  old 
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nnd  young,  men  and  women — «eat^ 
around  smaU  tables,  and  engaged  in 
wood-carving.  Of  coujfsej  the  work- 
manship in  diderent  families  reveals 
different  degrees  of  skill :  it  i^  not  rar«, 
however,  to  find  specimens  of  art  that" 
recall,  and  even  rival,  tlie  productious 
of  mediffival  masters*  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  before  the  repre^ 
sentationj  we  left  5£uuicb,  atid  taking 
the  cars  to  Lake  Stamberg,  which  w% 
crossed  in  a  small  ateaoier,  proceeded 
on  foot  to  Oberammerjjau,  There 
wm  no  iiLck  of  company  on  the  road, 
Acrosa  the  fields  and  along  the  high- 
ways,  as  far  as  th^  eye  could  reach, 
great  crowds  and  long  proge&aions  of 
people  were  Been,  all  wending  their 
st«pa  towards  a  common  point,  like^ 
pilgrims  to  aome  holy  shrine.  About 
an  hour's  distance  from  the  village  of 
onr  destittiition,  we  passed  tlie  old 
monastery  of  Ettal,  built  by  Louis  of 
Bavaria  in  honor  of  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which  h^ 
had  brought  with  him  from  Italy. 
The  original  buildings  were  burned  in 
1744;  hut  iince  then  the  church  and 
cl  oiste  r  h  a ve  bee  n  reconst  meted-  Th  e 
former  was,  however,  not  entirt^ly 
finished,  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
the   present  century,  the   decree    of 


the  whole  region  with  food  and  d 
and  tribute  was  paid  to  them 
the  valley  a  through  which  thepM 
in  dtschargiiig  his  ecclesiastic^ 4k9 
wtis  accustomed  to  drive  in  and« 
coach  drawn  by  two  stAtely  gttp. 
One  of  the  finest  features  of  1 
monastery  of  Ettal^   at   the  pH 
time,   is   its  organ,   which,  altl 
inferior  in   mzQ   to   many  * 
Europe,  is   surpassed   hy   none^ 
ecjualled  by  iev,\  in  the  sweetnesi  I 
tenderness,  as  well  as  in  the  power  I 
volume,  of  its  tones.     Wo  arrived^ 
Oberammergau  a  little  after  i 
and  found  the  Tillage,  wliich  i 
numhers  about  eight  hundrcdinhil 
ants,  now  thnDnging  with   as 
thousand  8fr augers.     It  is  very  t 
itable  to  the  simple  hone^^ty  ©f  i 
people,  that,  not^vilhstaniling  the  i 
mense  demand   for  IcKlgings,  m  i 
tempt  was  miuie  i4>  take  advan^^^ 
this  circumstancQ  by  increasing  \ 
price  of  them.    Every  house  was « 
for  the  reception  of  guest  t^t  ajuI 
floors  were  strewed  with  fresh*cut  1 
foB  the  accommodation  of  those  ^ 
could  not  obtain  better  quartens, 
charge  Id  each  instance  was  a 
pittance,  scarcely  snfiicient,  one  ^ 
think,  to  repay  the  g(Xid  people 
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▼fflagns,  in  IGSSy 

tbeo  drrmsUting 

be  Btmid,  tbej 

jCttiB^  a  Trps«9eti- 

df  oar  Saviour, 

ftnd  edify- 

of  %he  pobHc/'    In 

of  tiiis  aoleiDii  jiledge, 

dmnielcrf  ''no  mom 

plaigiM^  fttbeil  tlie  plague- 

t  opoci  maaij  wben  tiie  voir 

11i0  fiist  repfesentatioQ 

Ia  1634     Alter  that  year, 

ocrun^d  at  irreg- 

pslvof  somewhat  less  than 

i«i|<uiod  by  ^e  vow;   bat 

Sl€^  die  oanal  *-  pennission 

90Qgfat,  the   Bayaiian 

it  fditaed  to  gnnt  it     The 

if  Obennimergaii  sent   a 

to  Munldi,  thai  was  by  no 

iQeeired  hj  the  eedediasti- 

,  the  president  of  which 

llNilted  them  for  their  im- 

adilmg^,  that  it  would  be 

and  beeoming  to  them 

id  bare  the  enffenngs  of 

l«:bed  to  them  bj  their  pa*- 

of   dfa^fnns  the    Lord 

apeetar^  '!*-atre, 

!,  the 

depotatioQ  made  ap- 

)f^  Ibe  bing,  who   reeeived 

Dj,  and  granted   their  re- 

esfbdttion    that    the   play 

porged  from   erenr  thing 

give  offence.    Hi th erto  t  he 

trgaii  drama  had  faithfully 

ita    mediipval     character. 

waa  Teiy  prominent  in  it, 

id  «iftdle»  amusement  to  the 

bia  ^Qwnish  tricks.    He 

irrf-mnknm  of  the  raoiinte- 

Msb-^ver,  who  sold  spices 

MafTs  ;  he  was  the  mot- 

tbe  eelc«tml  court,  like  poor 

fellcvw  of  infinite  jest/'  the 

aa  wall  aa  the  prince 

ts 


of  erO.  He  was  the  sedneer  of  Jndasiy 
and  incited  him  to  his  treachery;  and 
when  the  faithleas  apo^le  went  ont 
and  hanged  himself^  troops  of  imps, 
roshing  forth,  disembowelled  and  de- 
voured him.  In  the  remcKielHng  of  the 
play  by  Dr*  Ottmar  Weiss  and  a 
Benedictine^  all  this  too  literal  diabol* 
ism  was  banisthed  firom  the  stage. 
Satan  15  now  nowhere  allowed  to  ap> 
pear  in  person.  The  drama  was  also 
greatly  simplified ;  the  allegorical  in- 
terludes^ with  their  symbolical  figurasy 
were  omitted,  and  the  old  doggerel 
rhymes  replaced  by  simple,  colloquial 
proae.  It  is  in  this  revised  form  that 
the  Passion  Play  was  given  in  ISll, 
1815,  and  1820;  since  which  time, there 
has  been  a  regular  decennial  represen- 
tation of  it ;  and,  as  it  has  undergone 
no  material  modifications  during  the 
past  half-centuTT,  a  description  of  it, 
as  we  witnessed  it  in  1860,  wiU  enable 
our  readers  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  spectacle, 
which  will  be  seen  by  thousands  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  proa- 
ent  summer. 

Immediately  opon  our  arrival,  wo 
were  conducted  ftoxa  house  to  house 
by  a  young  peasant  in  search  of  ac- 
commodations for  the  night.  As  they 
were  not  easily  obtain ed^  we  wandered 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  village, 
and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  many 
dwellings.  In  all  of  them  we  saw 
evidences  of  preparations  for  the  next 
day's  performance.  Here,  for  eicample, 
am'-tn*^  the  ordinary  implements  of 
husbandry  glittered  the  bright  lance 
of  a  Roman  soldier,  or  the  gilded  hel- 
met and  armor  of  a  Roman  centurion  ; 
there,  by  the  side  of  the  coarse  costuma 
of  Bavarian  ru.stics,  hung  the  richly- 
bespangled  robe  of  a  Jewish  high- 
priest,  or  the  silvered  turban  and  long 
veil  of  an  Oriental  princess.   The  little 
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dbildpeo  playing  aronBd  th©  waterings 
trough 9  of  the  fouatains,  or  m  the 
gutters  of  iho  streets,  had  their  hair 
elaborate  I J  rolled  od  papers,  id  order 
that  the  J  might  represent  oa  the 
morrow  th©  curlj-beaded  jouth  of 
Jenisalem,  or  the  younger  generatioii 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildeme§a. 

Cows  and  goata,  too,  returning  fiom 
pasture,  nin  bellowing  ami  bleating 
hither  and  thither,  bewildered  by  the 
unwonted  throng. 

About  three  o^clock  on  the  following 
morning,  the  music  of  the  Tillage 
blind  and  the  ringing  of  the  Tillage 
bells,  of  whose  aonorooBneBs  the  Obei^ 
ommergauers  are  justly  proud,  an- 
mounced  the  approach  of  the  festire 
day*  At  mx  o'clock,  high  mmB  is  held 
in  the  churchy  and^  at  eight,  the  seats 
of  the  theatre,  which  oonsists  of  an 
immense  booth  of  rough  boards  erected 
in  a  neighboring  meadow,  are  crowded 
with  sp^ctat^ra^  —  monks  m  the  cos- 
tumes of  their  respective  orders^  peas- 
ants in  their  quaint  and  picturesque 
attiro^  XyJ^l^se  in  sugar-loaf  hats 
adorned  with  gold-lace  and  heavy  tas- 
sels, black  v^elveb  breeches,  and  bright 
scarlet  waistcoats  encircled  with  brood 
Ibelts  of  shining  leather ;  and  finally  a 
multitude  of  foreigners  of  all  nations, 


same  level  as  the  prosceniau],  «ii 
inner  theatre,  provided  with  &  dj 
curtain  and  a  pointed  ro(»f,  thi*  giM 
of  which  was  tumt^i  towards  ibt  ij 
tators,  and  adorned  with  a  pictu£» 
pelican  feeding  its  young  with  it»( 
blood,  and  also  with  allegorical  p 
ings  of  colossal  size^  repi^iei 
Faithf  Love,  and  Hope.  It  vie 
work  of  a  native  artist  by  the  i 
of  Pflunger^  the  same,  who,  b  1 
and  1S50,  had  sustained  the  pftit 
Christ  in  the  play,  but  who  now 
the  role  of  Pilate,  as  less  fatigningl 
a  man  far  advanced  in  years.  On  fi 
side  of  this  inner  theatre  was  a 
ing  with  a  balcony,  the  one  on  th#l 
being  the  house  of  Pilate,  attd  tbti 
on  the  right  the  house  of  the  faj{ 
priest^  Anna^.  Near  these  dwelUi 
were  open  arehes,  through  which 
could  see  into  the  streets  of  Jemtali 
on  the  curtains  of  the  inner  tM 
was  also  painted  a  street^  so  that,  tIi 
it  was  down  J  the  whole  ba^^k  ground  i 
the  stage  represented  the  sacred  ^ 
Bcarcely  had  the  echo  of  the  tl 
cannon^hofc  died  away,  when  the  ^ 
ture  by  the  orchestra  began,  and  % 
chorus,  entering  through  doots  I 
either  side^  stood  in  a  row  in  the  tA 
die  of  the  proseenimuj  and,  after  \A 
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t  tt^%*M6ttt  of  beaivitAij  mngels, 

I  §jbd  tidiBgt  apQa  emtih  f  the 

NpfeaUy  before  this 

tWmi  singing  the  mter« 

L  oC  it.     TEe  chonu  then  r«- 

lIlMjefiteTML    Sudcknl J  in  the 

>  beftfd  Ininiiphajit  ^ihouts 

Cwwds  of  men,  women, 

ra«  with   green  boughs  of 

in  Ibeir  hamlA,  filled  the 

isifd  streweil    the  war  wiiJi 

I;  in  the  n%t  of  the  enthusiasm 

afifiemied  Christy  meek  and 

aae^  and  followed  by 

\  mpastJks,      Pei£ect  stiUneas 

1  lluoQghont  the  Tast  theatre, 

oo«  of  the  eight  thousand 

feared  to  hieathe  while  the 

speelacle  passed  hj.     The 

was  muiefed  mote  complete^ 

1  more  profound,  by 

i$  i»alfCtfioo  of  the  ttadi- 

and  features  of  Jesus  in 

\  of  the  actor :  the  same  mild 

eye,  pale  and  pensive 

lad  intcUectaal  brow,  long, 

hair  and   beard,  reddish 

reatiire^  and   mantle   of 

fRtrple    and  scarlet,  which, 

I  and  Giotto^  have  been 

i  by  artists  as  the  stereotyped 

ce  and  typical  eos- 

(tbe  Sftfiotir.   AO  his  attitudes 

p  too,  wexe  snitable  to 

tl  and  one  saw  at  a  glance 

L  Ut  the  sacredncss  of  the 

ja  wliose  place  he  stood  \  that 

\  to  hzm  a  reality,  a  wor* 

While  the  pageant  is  moving 

I  la  the   fbregitnind,  the  curtain 

rereflila  the  coorts  of  the 

in  which  the  money-changers 

bmnts  are  trafficking.     Sud- 

i  ObiM  appeals  among    them, 

their  lahlea,  makes  a  whip 

>  cKifda  wttfa  which  the  lambs 

and  «)Courgrs  the   raging 

of  the  teoBple.  The  doTes, 


now  set  free,  flutter  about  the  stage  for 
a  moment,  and  then  ^y  away  oi-er  the 
heads  of  the  audience  to  their  cotes  ^ 
in  Oberammergan*  The  Master  then 
takes  leaire  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
first  act  closes  with  Lis  departure  to 
Bethany.  We  shaU  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  several  scenes  in  their 
regular  succession*  The  play,  which 
lasted  from  eight  in  the  mominp'  till 
iseariy  fire  in  the  aftemoini,  with  an 
intermission  of  one  hour,  was  diride^l 
into  two  parts;  the  tirst  beginning  with 
Christ^s  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and 
ending  with  his  betrayal  j  the  second 
beginning  with  his  appearance  before 
Annas,  and  closing  with  his  ascension. 
The  tableaux  which  preceded  the 
various  dramatic  scenes  were  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament^  and  were  ia 
every  ins^tance  explained  by  the 
chorus  as  foreshadowing  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ  Thus,  a  tableau  of 
Joseph's  brethren  conspiring  against 
him  precetled  the  scene  in  which  the 
high  priests  and  elders  take  counsel 
together  against  Jesus ;  Joab  slaying 
Amasa,  and  Samson  overpowered  by 
the  Philistines,  prefigure  Jesus  be* 
trayed  by  the  kiss  of  Judas,  and  car* 
ried  away  captive  by  his  enemies,  &c. 
The  finest  and  most  impressive  of 
these  tableaux  were,  perhaps,  the  lift- 
ing np  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  scapegoat,  as  typi- 
cal of  the  healing  influence  of  the 
expiatory  death  of  Christ  In  some  of 
them,  the  application  was  very  obscure 
and  overstrained ;  and  the  too  evi- 
dent violence  done  to  the  plain  sense 
of  the  biblical  narrations,  for  the  sake 
of  making  out  parallelisms,  betrayed 
the  iniuenee  of  the  old  Jcs^uit  plays, 
which  abounded  in  hermeneutical 
subtleties  of  this  kind.  The  remote- 
ness and  unintelligibleness  of  these 
allusions  often  interfered  with,  and 
retarded,  the  action  of  the  drama,  and 
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iijjurcd  ita  effect  bj  imposing  upon 
tile  chonia  a  heavy  burden  of  eEegema, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  bj 
introducing  tableaux  whose  meaoing 
would  immtHliately  be  evident  to  every 
0peetat^r.  In  other  respects,  thef^e 
living  pictures  were  artistically  ar- 
ranged and  admimbly  performed  j  and 
the  resemblance  which  the  groups 
bore  to  uiediievai  paintmgSj  in  atti- 
tudcj  cglor^  and  costuiuo,  showed  the 
origin  of  the  art-idetd  of  the  Oberam- 
mergauersi. 

The  several  characters  were  also 
conceived  and  portrayed  with  remark- 
able truthfulness  and  circumstantial 
fidelity.  From  a  purely  hiajtrionie 
point  of  viewj  Judas  wa«,  perhaps^  the 
most  euccesjjfully  delineated.  He  was 
representedj  not  as  the  ealculatingj 
conscious  traitor^  nor  as  the  uiuniti* 
gated  miser  j  but  rather  as  a  common- 
place, prosaic  nature^  narroWj  selfish, 
and  worldly-minded,  with  no  spark  of 
enthusiasm  for  humanitVj  and,  there- 
fgre,  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  character  of  his  Miisterj  whom  he 
regards  aa  a  dreamer,  amiable  and 
philanthrtjpicj  but  wholly  destitute  of 
pnu^tical  talent,  —  an  object  of 
mingled  lave,  pity,  and  con  tempt. 
Even    in    the    act   of    betm^Hng    hia 


bock  to  the  high  prieat  and 
crying  "  Das  hai>*  ich  nicM  i 
and,  throwing  down  the  moneys 
away  through  the  streets  of  hn 
lem,  and  finally  re-appear»  in  thet 
ground  of  the  inner  theatre  in  tbei 
of  hanging  himself  on  a  tree, 
curtain  then  falls  upon  the  ren 
ful  suicide, 

A  crucial  test  of  the  perforoiai 
was  the  success  with  which  the 
tremely  difficult  scenes  of  the 
Supper  and  the  CruciExion  wei6  i 
hibiteii ;  for  here  the  least  incong 
would  have  transformed  iuto  ip 
ent  burlesque  what  was  inteu*le4  I 
be  earnest,  dignified,  and  supenmtiB 
in  its  solemnity.     Yet  the  whole  i 
gone  through  with  in  close  adben 
to  the  description  of  the  Evang 
and  yet  in  no  feature  of  it  was 
a  pefceptible  approach  to  the 
lino  that  separates  the  gublinie 
the  ridic  ulous.     Every  thing  was  ^<a 
with  moderation  and  tact     Tlie  i 
delicate  feeling  was  shown ,  pari 
ly  in  the  descent  from  the  cross,  i 
at  once  called  to  mind  the  famous  ] 
ture  by  Bubena  in  the  cathetlnil  i 
Antwerp.     The  singular  beauty  ; 
impressiveness    of    this    silent 
(for  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  tbd 
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I  kar©  described^  there 
%  penoos  beloogittg  to 
cultiire  and  to  every 
ttion  of  society,  —  from 
do^m  ihrtiugh  the 
tile  poorest  aoii  lowest 
tt&d  yet  all  seemed  to  fol- 
of  the  play  with  the 
it^  Eren  a  8mart 
luck  die  greater  part 
wfts  exposed  —  drove 
kis  seaL  Some  times  a 
rain  poon  for  hours  upon 
kead»;  but  it  does  not 
Ike  play.  Under  such 
ike  people  still  keep 
aod  do  not  appear  to  de- 
king  ctxmical  or  ludicrous  In 
At  the  actors,  out  of  con- 
for  the  possible  damage 
;kt  arcrue  to  tht^ir  rich  cos- 
themselves  with  red 
£ren  Juda^i,  .is  he  hastens 
t^^  htiii^If,  and  the  angels 
m  wliite  cotton  gloves  to 
le  «toi>e  from  the  sepulchre, 
irgei  tkeur  red  umbreltaa* 
akov  that  a  play  of  the 
lor  may  be  effective 
ig  incongniittes  and 

s  oentniy  ago,  Lesaing 

;  tke  theatre  ought  to  he 

than   a   means   of 

J  attd  that  its  highest 

ftdency  should  be  in  the 

moral  and  aesthetic  eul- 

llidion  be  to  teai-h  truth 

rirtue,  why  should  it 

the  divinost  truth, 

'  nio«t  perfect  virtue  ? 

'  of  the  Saviour  be  not  de«- 

tlie    Pas$mns  Mutlk  of 

ch  and  tlie  Messiah  of 

*  oot  sacrilegious  to  de- 

I  or  on  can  vaSj — why 

mny  of  it«  sacredness  by 

witk  tke  higher  art  of 


the  drdma^  in  which  the  grace  of 
archttocture  and  painting,  the  charms 
of  music,  and  the  magic  of  scenic  illu- 
sion, are  combined  and  enlivened  by 
histrionic  action,  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  grandest  revelations  ever 
made  to  the  human  mind,  and  the 
finest  and  purest  feelings  ever  excited 
in  the  htiman  heart 


OF    THS    PABai02f    PLAY 
FOE   1870. 

The  following  account,  by  Herman 
Schmid,  of  a  rehearsal  of  this  perform- 
ance last  spring,  explains  itself  without 
need  of  further  preface :  — 

The  report  has  spread  through  the 
various  newspapers,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Oberammergau  are  again 
about  to  perform  their  great  Passion 
Play ;  and  the  general  interest  ex- 
pressed in  it  leads  us  to  expect  that 
strangers  from  all  countries  will  come 
to  witness  the  rare  and  thoroughly 
peculiar  spectacle,  which  occurs  only 
once  in  ten  years.  In  the  last  decade^ 
I  was  one  of  the  doubting  novices  who 
wandered  into  the  mountain  to  see  for 
myself  how  much  of  its  extraordinary 
fame  might  l»e  attributed  to  religious 
ecstAsy  or  exaggeration.  My  higlily- 
€trained  expectations  were  not  only 
fulfilled,  but  excecdtHL  I  had  long 
determined  to  see  tho  play  again  this 
year,  and  prove  whether  the  impres- 
sion would  remain ;  but  I  was  also  de- 
sirous to  learn  how  such  a  mighty 
problem  was  scilved  by  a  little  \4llage 
community,  and  how  that  surprising 
effect  had  been  obtained,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  was  just  as  fresh  after 
ten  years  as  on  the  first  day.  I  had 
seen  the  representation  in  its  complete- 
ness, and  wished  to  study  it  in  the 
process  of  its  development.  Although, 
for  various  reasons,  the  people  of  Am- 
mergau  do  not  like  to  be  watched  by 


AT 


iatioQ  of  an  influ- 
ipdttCftd  him  to  declare, 
tliafB  wes«  ^  reheiusal,  he 
the  plftjeis,  irith  whom 
m  lestedt  to  admit  me.  In 
I  waited  the  decision 
f  in  tiie  inn.  I  soon  found, 
bfiBtk  without,  thskt  there 
•  n  n^emrsal ;  hut  there 
be  no  tieed  of  me.  After  a 
■aa  b<Mir  had  passed  awaj, 
alteadj  recalled  the  in^rip- 
Dttate'a  Ilell^  ''Leave  aU 
PUfwtliwi^ti  appeared  to  guide 
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deseed  goaL 
kI  into  a  low,  tcij  long  hall, 
bH  of  people^  and  found  my- 
n^  tha  actors  already  per- 
By  a  tahle  sat,  with  the 
aator,  the  former  one,  the 
I>aiunbergerf  to  whom  the 
ifa  pveaent  form  and  arrange- 
le  of  the  chief  citizens  had 
M^ibte  him,  and  followed  the 
ithdiew  into  a  window-niche, 
completely  absorbed 
IPfoied  spectacle.  '  This  was 
enot  from  an  ordinary  play : 
of  the  auhjectp  and  the 
;r^edy  which  is  the  motive 
wik,  free  tt  from  all  the  haste^ 
fkf  aod  leetieasneaa  which  be- 
leheaisals.  The  parti- 
D  not  think  for  a  moment 
^mm  acfctng  something  outside 
bat  express  their  own 
leli&g,  without  any  art  or 
^yet  in  this  complete  uncon- 
tul  truth  to  nature^  consists 
o^ec  their  audience. 

watches  oyer  the  coarse 
;  there  is  no  need  of  one, 
antteotiTely,  with  silent 
r,  and  qx>ke  or  acted   their 
iM  tight   moment     It   was 
for  the  director  to 
or  twice  a  alight  omission, 
spoken  without 


hesitation^  at  the  exact  moment; 
every  emotion  was  distinct;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  comparatively  small  room, 
even  the  scenes  where  great  numbers 
took  part  were  executed  with  a  repose 
and  security  which  excited  my  aston- 
ishment. As,  for  example^  the  taking 
of  Jesus  prisoner  at  the  l^lount  of 
Olives,  and  the  falling  back  of  the 
soldiers,  terrified  at  his  advance,  who 
really,  aa  if  struck  by  lightning,  fell 
down  in  perfect  order;  while,  apart 
from  the  wor<ls  of  the  dialogue,  not  a 
single  syllable  had  been  uttered,  nor  a 
single  sign  given.  The  explanation 
IB  simple :  neither  vanity,  nor  desire 
of  gain,  bring  the  players  together; 
they  feel  a  moral  obligation  upon 
them,  and  so  enter  soul  and  body  into 
the  matter ;  and,  besides,  the  Passion 
Play  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  each  sin- 
gle scene,  in  its  form  and  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  it,  is  common  property, 
firmly  fixed  through  tradition,  living 
on  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  80 
that  we  can  sav,  without  exaggeration, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  actors  know, 
not  only  all  the  parts,  but  also  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  each  of 
these  should  be  played,  as  every  group, 
every  position,  has  its  historical  pre- 
cedent ;  and  the  children,  when  they 
succeed  to  the  younger,  and  then  the 
more  important  parts,  already  know 
and  understand  them;  so  that  each 
individual  has  only  to  reproduce  a  de- 
lineation of  character  already  ap- 
proved of  as  the  true  one.  This  re- 
mark applies  aho  to  the  accessories, 
which  are  the  wonder  of  all  connois- 
seurs of  the  stage,  and  to  the  %*ery 
complicated  tableaux.  And  this  as- 
tonishment is  all  the  more  justifiablcp 
when  we  consider  the  immense  n tim- 
ber of  people  engaged  in  the  play ;  for 
it  contains  one  hundred  and  four 
speaking  parts  for  men,  and  fitleen  for 
women.     Including  the   mute  parts, 
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some  two  hiiBdred  and  fifty  ehildreiij 
the  choir  of  aDgels,  tho  orchestr%  tbo 
workmea,  tho  dirt'etor,  &e.,  there  i»  a 
company  of  almost  five  hundred  p«o- 
[4e, —  more  than  half  the  mhabitants 
of  the  iriUi*ge. 

It  19  an  inyiolable  rule,  that  only 
those  belonging  to  the  village  by  birlh 
or  eitii^nship  shall  tako  part  io  the 
pcrfonnance ;  and,  when  it  is  difficult 
to  find  all  the  necessary  qualifications! 
no  great  help  can  be  expected  from 
atrangersj  who  have  not  gro^n  up 
amid  all  the  associations  connected 
with  the  play* 

The  common  occupation  of  wood- 
carving  seems  to  exert  a  refining  in- 
fiuence.  They  have  to  exorcise  great 
judgment  in  the  distribution  of  parts. 
The  principal  members  Yote,  and 
wisely  retain  those  who  have  already 
proved  their  capacity.  So  the  wood- 
canrer,  Ilettj  who  represents  the  a|»oa- 
tie  Peter  with  inimitable,  simple 
truth,  as  well  as  his  companion,  Lech- 
ner,  the  able  representative  of  Judas^ 
remain  in  possession  of  their  parts; 
also  Caiphas,  the  high -priest  (the  pos- 
sessor of  a  little  shop  for  the  sale  of 
earrings),  Annas,  Pilate,  and  others. 
Chriiit  is  represented  by  a  new  person 
(the  previous  one  has  left  the  village), 


able,  and  avoids  the  shrill,  whiiui| 
tones  which  the  former  Maiy  did  ai 
entirely  escape*  It  must  be  &ddti4 
that  tho  eifect  is  a  little  m\ 
whenj  on  his  departure,  Jesus  tfaiiiki 
his  mother  for  the  love  and  cait  dii» 
played  by  her  for  thirty-three  jvin; 
and  she,  who  should  be  by  this  tim 
a  mature  woman,  stands  belbrelua 
in  youthfuJ  maidenhood ;  but;  m  tk 
minds  of  the  people^  the  M&dciiii| 
can  never  be  thought  of  eicept 
clothed  with  eternal  youth.  F 
the  part  of  the  well-beloved  Jahn  i| 
taken  by  ant^ther  wood-carver,  Ji 
Zwink,  a  youth  whose  appeamiotil 
in  such  complete  harmony  with 
ideal,  that^  clothed  in  the  cusl 
dress,  ha  must  give  the  impresuoi 
having  stepi>ed  ont  of  a  frame  of 
old  picture  of  tho  CnieifiidozL 
tha  and  Mary  are  happily  sel 
the  former  expresseB  a  simple  m 
absorbed  in  liotieehold  C4iies ;  tbt 
ter,  one  more  ideal  and  dreamy*  I 
rather  anxiously  <|ue8tioned,  di 
the  rehearsal,  as  to  how  I  hked  it, 
took  good  care  not  to  criticise ; 
had  a.  strong  conviction  that  the  wl 
performance  could  remain  eff* 
only  through  its  Jimv^  and  rn^V^ 
uality. 
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tota0c^Nl|  and  the 
>  whidi  tbej  sastmtn  mre  re- 
with  pride.  Annas  seemed 
Fith  a  kind  iiC  reapect  of  the 
i  he  peEMQUaled  the  SaTioar. 
intemtiDg  to  hezi  horn  he 
rlien  be  was  raised  on  the 
tlie  fint  time,  fiom  who^ 
Be  feeC  frcnn  liis  feet  to  the 
»  loalDed  down  as  into  an 
f  Uie  ctsM,  in  spite  of  appar- 
M^s*  odn^nally  shook,  and 
tkreatco  to  fall  forward,  so 
I  mmrftm  were  needed  to  re- 
Mi  iJid  midden  fear.  Be- 
1^  tlie  bodj  IS  sustained  hj 
the  bands  are  held  up, 
Ml,  lasting  fifteen  ininate% 
tactuft  of  the  mnsctes  of 
and  the  bands  become  dark 
IJieii  in  the  descent,  e^eiy 

mint  be  aroided* 
r  to  keep  in  practice  for  the 
^j  dttrt&g  t^e  interral  of 
▼arioiia  piecee  are  plajed, 
t  not  entirely  religiooa* 
aAer^  I  went  through  the 
^nkf  where  thej  were  paint- 
tdiitectnral  designs  of  the 
and  the  chief  gable  of 
^  siiige  \  and  it  was  evident 
■d  taken  b^d  to  criticism^ 
endeaToring  to  make  the 
Jcfosalem  more  hbtoricallj 
ftf  were  nuiking  the  same 
ia  the  matter  of  costumes. 
r  of  a  pretty  country-house 
up  to  feamatreises  and  the 
y  w^t^  working  upon^ 
gvoeeaUy  copied  from  the 
Bible.  The  resources  of 
Ire  extiaofdinary.  It  occn- 
tiae  spaese,  nearly  square, 
of  wbieb  is  a  small  thea- 
ie  shut  off  by  a  curtain^  ac» 
liw  wnal  atyle.  It  has 
This  theatre   is 


qaite  far  back;  so  that  the  proscenium 
in  &ont  is  of  great  size,  while  on  each 
side  are  represented  streets  in  Jerusa- 
lem. On  each  corner  of  the  inner 
theatre  le  a  real  building,  —  one  the 
palace  of  Pilate,  the  other  of  Herod. 
These  are  two  stories  high,  and  con- 
tain eight  rooms,  in  which  scenes  are 
enacted  at  the  same  time.  By  this 
arrangement,  actors  can  be  grouped 
in  such  masses  as  would  be  impossible 
in  a  common  theatre ;  and  fine  effects 
are  produced  in  such  scenes  as  the  en- 
trance of  Christ  into  Jerusalem^  or 
the  raging  people  who  demand  the  re^ 
lease  of  Barabbas, 

The  oixhestTa  of  thirty  men,  with 
the  choniSy  performed  their  parts  with 
great  precision  and  beauty.  Especial- 
ly the  strength  of  the  voices  of  the 
women,  a^  well  as  of  the  men,  was 
quite  as  charming  as  it  was  wonder- 
ful ;  and  among  the  solos  were  many 
whose  merits  would  be  recognized  on 
any  stage.  The  music,  though  sim- 
ple, is  never  trivial,  and  often  rise^j  to 
a  beauty  which  proves  a  decided  talent 
in  the  native  author.  I  was  especial- 
ly delighted  with  the  opening  chorus, 
effective  through  its  simple  strength, 
with  the  hallelujah  at  the  close ;  idso 
with  a  duet  from  the  "  Hymn  to  the 
Highest,*' of  singularcharm  and  depth. 
The  chorus  of  protecting  spirits  ap- 
pear between  the  single  sections  of 
the  drama,  to  elevate  and  expre^^s  the 
various  scntiraente,  and  also  to  explain 
the  tableaux  vivants  from  the  Old  Te^ 
tament:  they  give  their  parts  with 
great  beauty  and  effect.  They  hope 
to  get  a  soprano  singer,  who  is  pn*pai^ 
i ng  to  become  a  nun  ;  but  some  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  about  her  coming 
into  the  world  again,  and  meanwhile 
they  are  quite  in  suspense  until  they 
learn  the  decision. 

Mr.  Schmid  concludes  with  a  pleas* 
ant  description  of  the  village.     In  al- 
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tB^  aev  wiir  iIm  SOB.  In  die  gre*! 
iwf  m  OT  fiMiiigjnty  uw  tides  cow  md 

aatgnJly — ^  it  «««  ^Molciiterii^ 
ml^  s  bodx  dMfc  bad  been  ftcfnml 
Ibr  it — tbe  iMfWt&kes  tbtlbmof  tfa« 
old*^  Tbe  nsgiit]r  stRam  of  tendoiej 
&IV1  Bfoiiod  tbe  worifd  in  onm  ttnniter- 
mpted  circle.  Erery  tbhig  teprodnees 
liwtXt  T1j<*  culture  and  tli«  eoepd* 
ritni  of  ancknl  Borne  ga^e  waj  be> 
fore  tbe  barbaritjT  and  tupentttion  of 
Iba  Gaul* ;  now,  after  age«  of  moral 
and  iiit<?U«?f:tnJil  darknesa,  the  light  of 
cJvilizatioji  begins  to  dawn  tti>«>ti  the 
HAfth  oiie4«  rnoi^.  In  a  work  written 
at  Utthylon,  about  the  time  of  Kebu- 
rhA<Jn«'Z«jiri '     WW   dii*euv«r  that    the 

I  JbTotiirtlrM  «iir  Jft  Vl<»et  Im Opinion*  d«  Lw>-Uca. 

I'df  •*    *'-'•'■.-■■. ^-.f 

A  In  I/trnlv**T«j. 

♦  ir,  Uy  licv  .lohD  L.  If«vlll«. 
Ilmi  ,,  w  York"  IMW. 

•  lH'iwr  ♦tin  t  <''!*'rrriU*  *fc»f  nlttmhytontiicbtfii 
Iill4<fii1iir«t,  hh  iiniM*rl»««n  lJb«tr»uUuM((«u,  ton  D. 
Ow^lwML    Ni  I'oUiNUurg!  IBW, 


between   Qrtliod 

on  wm  waged  ai 
T^ats  ago  at 
Ri«  bimdi^  and  III 
tbe  begtnmn^  of  cMtt  d 
waa  bom  in  tbe  eastern  pail 
rta  waa  destmed  to  beeome  ti 
eil  exponent  of  Ortbodosjr 
woiid  bas  erer  kmini.  I 
dun  tveQt]r*tbree  btmdivd  ^ 
bas  l*en  a  law  to  a  people  I 
nmabeia  foot  bnorlr^  mfQ 
aolik.  At  tbe  btitb  uf  CotnM 
piCTalent  pbOoaophy  of  the 
was  a  kind  of  transcendex 
similar  to  that  whicb  ol 
us  at  the  present  day. 
restore  the  reverence 
and  succeeded, 

Lao-tsse,  the  Chrneso^ 
Free  Religion,  was  bom  6< 
and  consequently  was  alreai^ 
man  when  Confudas  began  I 
*•  He  never  quotes,  as  a  nioilel  € 
or  as  an  example  worthy  of  ic 
any  ancient  emperor  of  Chini 
hbtorical  personage  whalevi 
doctrino  is  not  bound  to  tii# 
any  tratlitional  bond  or  histo' 
tecedent.  His  social  concept 
independent  of  all  human  ani 
—  Fanthier, 
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,  on  the  0lli«r  hand^  soaght 
wli&t  the  ancients 
Da  any  sabjeet^  slqcI  then 
tbe  infbUiKle  authoritj 
He   declAf^ii   him^lf 
|fsf  antiquiir,"  **a  transmitter 
mmkeiv   believing  in  and 

p^  Lm»-K]iui,  w  be  i»  some- 
kid  t9  bave  been  con^ 
Bg  sror.     He  remained 
\  yearain  hta  mother  d  womb; 
na  bom,  bis  hair  was 
with   ag^.     To  the^ 
I  he  owed,  without  doubt| 
rhicb  mean  respect- 
KM  Boj^  and**  The  Old 
fiia  great   work   is  called 
Kimg^  ^  Treatise  on  Truth 
i;"  and  bia  doctrine  is  known 
;  uf  Tauism,  from  the  first 
m   this  book,  Taii^  which 
Bth,  or  doctrine.     His  writ- 
jt'Cf,  hare  never  been  popu- 
mhatniHe  aud  tranacen- 
inaiy  reader^.     In  fa<^t, 
woodeifttl  resemblance  be- 
tasdunga  and  tho^e  of  a 
Affiefican  philosopher.   Ac- 
the  ultimate  prin- 
nniveiae  ia  reason.     By 
ling  waa  created,  and  into  it 
finally  return.     His 
tbeiiitic,  and  he  main- 
eternity   of  matter.     His 
extremely  mystical  and 
]f^iilrir>tfl  must  be  absorbed 
10^*  whoae  only  adt  is  self-cul- 

|H«  ICImrom  ot  the  Ilfn* 
otrantwtaiieet  which  go  to 

ifcd^Meil  to  ftn«*  tint-rrtrt^  of 
B&  «r  M*  p*«U>-  ^hal 

^^iPOiapfinaU- .<^ .-- '  ^-  -.'  -^-ibo 

A  li^  iBi*  t(Mrm-d  HuUior  of  mj\  ftMe 

by  lIirFrt'T  ^  Bfothert, 

>■  «  ^  :  "M 

•  Imrfirr  the 

JI4m.ui«;  .^r-      •    ■  ■  '*>• 

lite  Oo<^ut!aa%B  do  not  contlOer 

|0  1ks>o«  more  ftbout  Lao- 

.  Tbe  anteeedeoU  of 


ture.  No  prayers  and  no  offeringa. 
Profound  and  undisturbed  contempla- 
tion 18  the  only  virtue. 

'^Lao-teae,  aa  well  as  Confucius, 
wished  to  lead  men  to  their  original 
purity,  but  not  batkicards,  not  by  re-ea- 
tablishing  the  blessedness  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  but  formardsj  and  that,  too, 
by  a  most  *  destructive'  way.  The 
'great  end/  which  he  wished  to  see  ac- 
complished was  the  entire  demolition 
of  eveiy  human  thesis,  in  which  process 
even  the  distinction  between  good 
and  evil  should  cease  to  exist  Very 
few  Chinese  thinkers  have  opposed 
with  such  boldness  the  established 
faith.  Ltao-tase  was  sententious  in 
his  style,  and  did  not  seek  to  convince 
by  di^ilectical  reasoning.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  use  single,  mostly  dis- 
jointed thoughts^  and  occasionally  an 
illustration.  In  his  writings,  meta- 
phjsica  and  morals  are  thrown  to- 
gether without  plan  ur  amingemejit : 
one  moment  he  gives  a  nd«  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  the  next  moment 
he  sinks  himself  abruptly  in  the  abso- 
lute, like  some  *  ductor  er^taticug/  and 
wrestk^s  visibly  with  the  language, 
which  appeaia  too  material  to  express 

the  doctrine  of  Lao-U^J  are  eompleU'ly  nuknowii 
10  Ufl.  But  docliide*  do  not  Iwrne  oomplvte  from 
tbe  fifit  h<?»d  thai  coDeeivee  llHifii.  T1>ercfore  ve 
iDDvt  euppoM  ritlKT  that  Jjio^bms  borrowtnl  U>a 
fuTidaiaentnl  Idesn  of  hit  doetriiie  from  aonw  of  tb« 
imrlefll  Cbiocee  sagec ;  or  Ihiit  he  Iturrowed  tbeni 
tram  totne  of  the  lofUan  philo*ophcrpi,  to  wboae 
doctrine  bl»  Kiid  an  MtonUhinf  re*emblttiM?e."  It 
WW  about  tbe  year  irJQ  B.C.  that  the  Chou  dyoM- 
ty  brsan  Iji  Cbifw^  which  liutcd  673  years.  Th« 
fotden  age  of  Oitneae  literature  neema  to  hare  In- 
dndud  ttie  Arel  fire  or  alz  ceoturie*  of  thU  dyna*ty. 
One  ofthemoU  learned  aod  •cGompUwhi^  of  the 
Je«uJt  ini»*1oDarie«  epeaka  of  the  literature  of  that 
peri.>d  as  folio  wi:  *-Theee  hooka  J  n  *iyle,  dlo* 
Uon,  and  manner  of  treaUnff  and  developing  ■ub- 
jftct«,  mu*t  be  admired  for  their  •uperlorlty  over 
all  wrllem  of  the  follonririg  a^oa.**  Xcverlhelert, 
(he  Cttnfuclana  regarded  the  Ut^ntitre  of  that  Oma 


li  weemm  to  hftve 
liettM  bj  the  «i£h^ — ■MOj 
m  kit  wni£ag$  M  '*-'^*'^  to  all 


bcimg;  ^rmg 

mhaX   m   Z10I 

j»  diit  «ii4(  tf  does  i 

if  not  u  1 

He  wlbo  ki 

ii  sot  ^mpttbesfti 

His  mind  1 

Ha  nin  he  fi 

He  «ill  not  ff«^  ^ 


Ji>;s*v:w\i    ::iV?>   7tx.r':^   «ki»£  r;??^    31*43. 


It  is  wyw  one  of  I 
<^^cTTi|«  lQm«  of  idolatzy  in  ti 
;UL*I  kji  ti(finKy€iMS  are  sunk  in  t 
^a;pier>:rgsdxi  msid  igiH>fmnce. 
in?v«^  tWj  kire  adopted  tl 
T^t&TtLz^tc^  4<r  pA^antsm.  and  s 
'Sht  Ib^  'ii.  XjMtx^ts^  in  tke  mos 
1:022^  mr2fiMi4i«igy.^     Tschn-hi, 


ttriSaii  -yi— iwl.  ii  it  1 
ynt  ^Rdl  ^MB- OMm  fCHaiMr '^CHBt'*tai« 

,  %  \ 
Tim.  -^ 


:$te^«i«£ 
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commea^tor  of  the  Cbineao 
fiftji^  ^Tbe  Boddhbta  steal 
out  of  Lfeo-tsse;  but  the 
ipliss  of  tha  Tjm>  steal  all  the 
r  books  of  the  Butl'Iludt^/- 
■t<Joabt,the^'Great  Ratl- 
ig  dimt  tbie  people  stood  aloof 

*  doctrincd,  iras  accustomed  to 
lift  bandful  of  disciples  about 

i  ire^eiitlj  discoujn^e  to  tliem 
lext»  **The  Religion  of  To- 
ll is  to  be  obserred  that 
rezsy   without    any   idea  of 
I  him  the  **  Holy  Kuler 
^louentity/'   and    the 
r  of  Chaotic  ConfiusioiL^' 
;  difficult,  eren  here^  to  dis- 
itfiieaiblaiioo   which   exists 
ibe   tAd  and  new  dispenaa- 
lalidio.     The  legitiiuata 
pticism  is   superstition; 
sge  as  it  inaj  at  tirst  seem, 
roottaequenoe  of  free  leli* 
\  the  gfoeaeat  idolatrf .    In  our 
'  to^jf  we  see  the  pro* 
I  going  on.     The  Ka- 
i  hare  adopted  a  more  ornate 

*  vofsitip  than  is  usual  among 
Ata*     The  tif^t  dtep  is  being 

liw*k   lo  Rome.     A  harmless 
this  l^ndenej  is  seen  in  the 

HavlwoQii^t  •tifht  of  «  nuixi  wbo  wa 

ttm^^mt  pretended  tliat  be  ww  lame 

I*  cjOvN^.     The   wood-chopper  wmm 

I  miii,  10  kfiB.  *  I  pitf  yoo,  poor  old 

t  carrj  jon  o^w  thm  mamutata;*  and 

kai  toak  UaiHbMe  apcm  1U«  tfaooldsni, 

*•  ^Mp  vlth  mil  hit  mifhk    Wheo 

I  ^k»  ocbcr  wide  in  ftafeijr,  Lao-tM«^ 

^MBc-,-*0«  dK  moimUiti  Utmn- 

row  piatfc  tiaii  wfaleli  hemr  fralt 

rad;  hat  tha  mootitahi  !•  ao  it««p 

anad  U  ea  foot.'    Tlieo  he  eat 

araod^bepprr^a  «xc,  mode  a  sort 

,  aod  ■inwd  lb«  roAQ  bow  to 

I  af  IM*  liitt*  11,  ao  that  It  roored 

Tlte  v«c)4<»n  ftnlmal  woald  bear 

i^P^i  r.  It  rankliQff  one 

■ood^^  -ote^l  to  Lao- 

l^alti       >  ^'    .-'^^vr,  a«  aooa  a« 

b4,  ■rii««d  mm  tboafli  be  HjmI  beco 

mft^a^tBA  jawed  lo  have*  become  a 

oC  Ijchi^     The  WLHKl-rhupper  wa« 

tv   had  bc«n  dmllng  wHh  a 

va.     A«  1m  tumad  baek  to- 


adoption  of  a  liturgy;  then  follow 
at  succesgiTe  stages  staitied  windows, 
cleriijal  robes,  paintings  for  the  altar ; 
and  the  bolder  spirits  even  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  our  temples  be  dec- 
orati^d  with  the  statues  of  good  men, 
such  as  Je^us,  Moses,  Socrates,  Con- 
fucius, &G.  That  is  the  last  deliver- 
ance of  scepticism ;  and  it  only  re- 
m^iins  for  them  to  retrace  their  steps 
one  by  one,  until,  at  last,  they  may  be 
expected  to  fall  down  and  worship 
those  statues.  Man  came  by  all  the 
idolatry  he  ever  knew  in  precisely  this 
manner.  There  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  pure  Theism  was  the  primi- 
tive form  of  religion;  and  images 
were  at  first  used  merely  to  aid  minds 
which  were  too  material  to  grasp  and 
hold  the  spiritual  idea.  In  course  of 
time,  the  true  use  of  the  image  was 
lost  sight  of,  and,  at  last,  it  became 
an  object  of  worship  in  itself 

That  this  tendency  to  idolatry  ex- 
ists among  our  modem  rationalists  is 
shown  by  the  ease  with  which  *:uch 
men  as  O.  A.  Brownson  and  Father 
Hecker  swing  fix)m  Free  Keligion  over 
into  Catholicism. 

Confucius  saw  and  regretted  the 
growing  want  of  reverence   for  an- 

wardii  homei,  he  oat  aenml  bnmdies,  aod  trUnmed 
them  M*  he  bad  •emn  Lao*tMe  do.  Arrived  at 
borne,  be  carried  hla  wooden  boraee  to  the  mmrket- 
place,  but  no  otie  took  aay  notloe  of  tbem.  The 
wood'diopper  btqulred  for  the  moaotaln  Huao* 
achao,  ar»d  1<^amed  that  tt  Lay  *outb*weat  of  the  dty 
of  O-mi'l.  So  one  day  be  moanted  hi*  wooden 
horse,  and  rode  fhroagh  the  clty^  to  the  great  a»- 
lonJabtneot  of  111  tcihabltanta,  aome  of  whom  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  foot  of  the  mounUia.  They  eaw 
him  aa  he  rode  ap  the  aleep  miKiiitaln ;  and,  arrived 
at  the  top.  be  waa  aoen  to  pluck  and  «it  the 
peacbea.  No  one  could  follow  htm.  In  answer 
to  the  aboQta  and  beekonlnsa  of  thoaa  who  atood 
b<'k>w,  be  threw  aomfi  of  the  fhilt  down  to  Uiem. 
They  csOTitendod  for  it  eafvrly,  and  declared  that  It 
taated  cxceedln^y  good.  The  wood-eboppt^r  hu\H 
a  cbapo-l  on  top  of  the  monntalD,  and  led  thert?  a 
ploum  nnd  contemplative  life.  From  tbal  tlmv  forth 
be  never  deaccnded:  but  bo  frequently  threw 
pleaches  into  the  Tnlley ;  and  er^rj'  one  who  ate  of 
them  rt^eetved  to  liffht  a  body,  thai  he  tkltM  con  Id 
climb  tlio  moimlftlo.  and  partake  of  lU  aplrltnal 
refhiahiDaaL'' 
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tiquity  in  liis  time,  and  he  sought  to 
n?store  the  authority  of  the  sages. 
Ooce,  when  looking  at  a  stream,  he 
compared  its  cea3€>leaB  current  to  the 
trausmission  of  good  doctrine  through 
succeeding  generations ;  and^  as  one 
race  hud  received  it,  they  should  hand 
it  down  to  others.  **  Do  not  imitate 
those  isolated  men  (the  Rationalists)^ 
who  are  wise  only  for  themselres :  to 
communicate  to  otliers  the  modicum 
of  kaowledge  and  virtue  vtQ  possess 
will  never  impoverish  ourselves.*^ 

Confucius  did  not  establish  a  re- 
ligion, as  some  have  supposed,  but 
merely  insisted  upon  a  more  faithful 
observance  of  the  ancient  law.  "  He 
revised  the  Sacred  Books,  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  regarded 
by  the  Chinoae  as  the  source  of  all 
true  wisdom  and  knowledge.  He 
pruned  them  of  some  of  their  extrav- 
agances«  and  added  many  notes  of  his 
own.  These  writings  are  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Holy  Books,  of  the  Chi- 
nese. They  funiish  the  texts  on 
which  Chinese  moralists  of  modern 
times  found  their  discourses  and 
tracts  designed  to  exhort  the  people 
to  virtue'-  (Loom is). 

But  it  would  seem  as  if  mankind 
were  doomed  to  grasp  but  ono  idea 
at  a  time }  and  that  so  the  Chinese^  in 


striving  to  do  justice  to  the  ptsl^l 

stereotyped    tlieir    thou  l  " 
mould  of  antiquityi  so 
wish  to  know  what  they  beiie 
day,  you  have  only  to  lift  tli«  ( 
from  the  form  of  four  thousand  j 
ago.     He  who  wishes  ta  fix  his  j 
intently  upon  the  past  must  i 
back  ufion  the  future,  and  1 
a  great  measure,  oblivious  of  tli«  | 
ent      Nor  has  this    tendency 
altogether  without  its    disadva 
in  China.      If    the   Chinese 
may  be  said  to  resemble  any  i 
lical  character  more  tiian  \ 
is  Lot's  wife.     Always  lookiij 
her  eyes  intently  fijced  upon 
she    suffered,   as  a   conseque 
penalty  of  all  undue  coaser 
God  turned  her  into  a  pUl 
The  "  Middle  Flowery  King 
minds    us    to-day    of  an 
muraray.    It  b  a  paralysed 
the  body  of  humanity. 

He   who   burdens   himself  iiii 
with  tlie   doctrines  of  men 
alrtmdy  antiquated  finds  tha 
taken  *'  the  old  man  of  the  i 
his  shoulders :  he  is  retarded  in  1 
spiritual  and  intellectual  pr 
will   Boon  come  to  be  reg 
mere  beast  of  burden,  not  onlf 
master,  but  by  all  the  world  I 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HOW    JOHN    GOT    INTO    TROUBI-E    IN 
CHINA. 

It  was  Tuesday  evening  in  good 
old  Massachusetts,  but  not  far  from 
the  break  of  diiy  in  China.  In  order 
that  I  might  bo  more  sure  to  catt:li 
the  bimdle  of  papers  on  its  arrival,  I 


had  woven  a  net-work  with  myi 
twine,  and  securely  fasteneil  Jtl 
stout  wooden  hoop.     This  14, 
tached   to   a  pole   about   six 
length,  and  stood  ready  to  i 
net  iindet  the  pa<*kage  as 
came    within    reach.     The    ho 
which  I  had  calculated   that  tht 
die  ought  to  come  in  sight,  pit 
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I  pcompt  to  the  time  thftt 

r  had  BOW  pttaaed,  and 

feal  excited  and  uneasy. 

if  Boil  had  forgotten  to  hold 

ig<e  high  enough  fxoxa.  the  sur* 

he  dropped  it^  and  m  the 

Itnm  had  not  proved  aaiBcient 

it  eiecir  thrtmyh  the  hole? 

^If  it  h^  strode  against  the 

r  the  earttyf  and  so  the  Miction 

it  on  the  way?     What 

Sty  with  wliich  it  must 

t  dnxifig  the  first  few  thou- 

had  torn  the  package  in 

and  the  pallets  had  heen  loft 

about   in   the  centie  of  the 

What  if  Bob  had  been  taken 

-» ji0l  at  thia  moment  mj  feais 

ions  were  arrested  by  the 

a  anall  white  object,  looking 

I  of  anow^  away  down  the  hole, 

lof  tetaway,  ats  it  seemed  to 

%j  heart  ahnoet  ceased  to  beat : 

object  was  coming  nearer 

and  looking  larger  and 

raec<md.    But  it  is  moving 

slower  all  tlie  time^  as  if 

\  nmmAj  tired  out  I     Perhaps  it 

\  quite  within  reach  after 

an  awful  disappointment 

he !     lio  !  it  doesn' t  quite 

-  wp  it  cxjmes  —  ten  feet  more  and 

^haveit;  five  feet  more  —  hur- 

aeath    goes  the   stout   net, 

precious  bundle  is  clasped 

tin  mj  arms. 

i  ao  exhausted  by  anxiety  and 

ftt^  that  I  had  to  sit  down  for 

that   I   might  recover  my 

I  really  do  not  think  that 

as  much  overcome  when  I 

oiii  of  the  hole  myself. 

for  the  city^  to  keep  my 
nt  with  the  gentlemen  at 
I  House.  I  had  hired  a  pony 
mm  to  Cantois,  and  had  fast- 
to  k  tree  near  by ;  and  very 
WW   gallopiog   off  like  light- 


ning. About  ten  o'clock^  I  reached 
the  hotel;  and,  after  stopping  for  a 
glass  of  water  at  the  office  to  clear  my 
throat,  I  entered  the  loom  where  I 
knew  my  patrons  would  bo  fi^sembled, 
and  threw  my  bundle  down  upon  the 
table, 

Kvery  man  there  started  to  hia 
feet ;  but  such  was  their  surprise  at 
my  appearance,  —  for  not  a  soul 
amongst  them  ever  dreamed  that  I 
would  keep  my  appointment,  —  that 
for  one  or  two  minutes,  as  before,  not 
a  word  was  spoken,  Wliile  they  all 
stood  around  staring  at  me  aa  if  I  had 
just  dropped  from  the  clou<is,  I  pro- 
ceeded very  leisurely  to  untie  the 
strings  of  the  package;  when,  with 
a  simultaneous  movement,  my  eager 
customers  rushed  towards  the  table, 
reaching  out  their  hands  frantically 
for  the  papers. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I  in  a  clear,  col- 
lected voice,  **  before  proceeding  to 
distribute  the  mail,  allow  me  to  offer 
a  few  brief  remarks,"  I  had  written 
out  this  speech,  and  committed  it  to 
memory*  "It  is  very  natural  that 
you  should  have  great  curiosity  to 
know  by  what  means  I  have  managed 
to  redeem  the  pledge  that  I  gave  you 
a  short  time  ago.  In  the  presence  of 
gentlemen  so  enlightened  as  you  are, 
I  hardly  need  to  say  that  the  speedy 
communication  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  make  with  the  Westi^m 
world  ia  effected  by  no  supe; natural 
agency,  but  by  a  wonderful  discovery 
in  the  realms  of  nature,  the  precise 
character  of  which  I  do  not  at  present 
consider  it  expedient  to  disclose.  Let 
it  suffice,  that  I  am  able  to  fumialwto 
you,  at  reasonable  rates,  with  th^  latest 
intelligenee  from  the  United  States 
of  America ;  and  I  wii?h  it  to  bo  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  if  I  ever  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  my  movements 
are  watched,  or  that  any  efforts  are 
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iMde  to  dfitoel  my  mgkI,  horn  ih^Jt 
tim^  mf  eaatmet  with,  joq  is  at  an 
Old*  I  ttbo  dosn  to  ttipQlate  that 
no  atalraieiit  of  ny  Inaaactiona  with 
yoQ  ihaU  lie  allowed  to  find  its  vaj 
into  the  pakUc  pdnta^  either  io  Cliina 
or  America.  Let  tba  whole  matter 
remaiD  a  piofband  secret  between  ua : 
joor  own  intereat  will  be  conaulted  by 
thia  aa  well  as  mine«  If^  indeed^  it 
should  so  happen  that  you  should  ever 
see  any  remarkable  and  novel  more^ 
ment  in  the  heavens,  of  coarse  I  can* 
not  hinder  you  from  forming  your  ovm 
impressions^  and  making  your  own 
deductions  from  the  phenomena. 

"  And  now,  gentlemeu,  every  morn- 
ing between  ten  and  eleven  o 'clocks  I 
piopose  to  he  here  with  the  papers ; 
priee  one  dollar  per  copt/^  cash  on  de- 
lieeryJ' 

The  bundle^  containing  one  hundred 
papers,  was  immediately  disposed  off 
some  gentlemen  taking  two  or  three, 
and  others  half  a  dozen. 

The  tongues  of  my  patrons  were 
now  unloosed,  and  they  aJl  acceded 
unhesitatingly  to  the  terms  which  I 
had  proposed.  An  elderly  English- 
man, with  a  very  white  waistcoat,  and 
a  very  large  watch-chain,  came  up  to 
uie,  and,  patting  my  shoulder,  said, 
"  Why,  my  son,  you  have  done  better 
than  you  promised:  you  have  given 
us  the  newspapers  in  much  less  than 
thirty-six  hours  after  their  issue  at 
home.' 

**  Yes,  sir/*  I  replied :  "  I  intended 
to  get  them  here  in  about  sixteen 
hours  J  but  I  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  say  thirty-six,  because  —  because  " 
—  I  hardly  knew  what  reason  to  give, 
witlwut  betraying  myself —  ** because, 
sir,  I  wasn't  certain  how  the  magnet- 
ic currents  might  operate/* 

"  Ah-hah-ah,  I  begin  to  see.  Mag- 
netic currents  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
atmosphere." 


"Yes,  air,*'  I 
**tn  the  almoapkereJ' 

This  was  true  enough  \  bat 
not  say  in  the  Arnvsvu^  withonl 
an  untruth;  and  this 
gaided  as  a  great  sin. 

*'  Don't  yon  think,'* 
Euglish  ^end,  *'  that,  whenj 
the  American  papexs 
just  stop  on  the  way,  and  ] 
or  two  of  *  The  London 

'^I  do  not  go  for  the  p^ 
selt" 

'^  You  don't  mean  to  say  th 
come  entirely  by  themsdve 
replied,  looking  more  perplei 
astounded  than  I  can  describe 

"Of  course  not,"  I 
into  a   hearty   langh. 
partner  on  the   other 
forward    them    to    me 
ing.'» 

^  Then  they  do  come  of  thai 
after  they  are  once  started  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  said,  feeling 
embarrassed,  and  very  macl 
that  I  might  commit  myselii 
the  proper  iuipulse  and  direct 
given,  they  do  come  of  thems^ 

*'But  how,  in  the  name  j^ 
is  marvellous,  after  the  pi^B 
into  the  right  magnetic  cutusi 
it  manage  to  alight  in  this  vid 

^'That  is  easily  explained 
laws  of  gravity.** 

The  attention  of  all  press 
arrested  by  this  conversation 
began  to  feel  that  I 
dangerous  ground. 

**  Excuse  me,*'  gentlen 
taking  hold  of  ih^  handle  I 
**  from  answering  any  mor^ 
at  tliis  time.  My  mind  is  gi 
little  confused  \  and^  what  is 
am  very  hungry."  Upon  whi< 
tired  to  the  dining-room, 

l£tYeiy  thing  went  on  sno( 
during  the  remainder  of 
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arrived  safely  and 
^,  and  on  Friday  evening 
J  to  remit  eereral  !iiin<lred 
ay  brother.  At  the  ttame 
D^t  that  it  was  proper  for 
e  a  few  lines  to  my  good 
id  aoodrdiQgiy  I  ^t  down 
out  quite  a  long  l*?tter, 
dosed  in  the  same  bundle 
ooey« 

liday  rreningy  tlie    papers 

t  an  hoTtr  lati^r  Uian  usual^ 

Enuig<ed  with  Bob ;  and  on 

ir  I  was  delighted  to  rea<l^ 

rawitng  letters,  *^AU  right : 

lUHer*  reetivedJ* 

lay,  a9  I  was  lying  in  my 

and  thinking  of  home,  it 

r  mind  that  my  dear  moth- 

pably  expected  me  to  pass 

itii  her ;   and  then  for  the 

it  llaslied  across  me,  that, 

Me  ber  on  Friday,  I  entire- 

lat  die  aappoaed  mo  all  the 

tre  been  in  the  little  town 

on  tba  Boston  and  Provi* 

load.     "Wbat  on   earth/' 

Dyself,  "will  she  imagine 

■ada  my  letter  ?     I  certain- 

mre    betrayed    myself     I 

anber  exactly  wbat  it  wa^a 

tt  but  there  mnst  have  been 

1^  the  letter    i4iat    wiU 

^fml  lady  to  suppose  that 

f.     Well,  perhaps  I   shall 

i  about  it  when  the    next 

les;  and  I  will  try  to  be  pa- 

theiL- 

U  inoming  I  awaited  the 
al  with  great  anxiety ;  and, 
tlie  package  came  into  my 
p!re  off  the  outer  covering, 
f  great  relief,  found  a  let- 
SDbother^s     handwriting, 
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It  read  as  follows :  — 

ROXBUBT,  MlLTOh,  1867. 

My    DEAHEdT    Jonx,  — I    was   very 

much  dlaapfMnott.'U  that  you  dtti  not  come 
home  to  ptiss  the  sabbath.  I  ha<l  a  nice 
diuner  all  ready  for  you ;  and  your  little 
Mfiter  cried  bard  when  she  found  that  yoa 
wert!  not  to  sit  down  with  us.  We  were 
all  VL'ry  ^iliiA  however,  to  get  your  letter; 
and  I  am  tluuikful  that  you  have  been  so 
pro«pon-*d  in  yourbuarnesa,  I  had  no  Idea 
that  you  would  be  able  to  make  so  much 
money  by  selling  papers  in  Canton :  they 
must  be  a  great  rt-adin^r  community.  I  hope, 
my  dear  son,  that  all  is  made  honestly. 
There  are  some  tbin*:;s  in  your  letter  which 
have  puzzled  me  a  little^  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  exactly  understand  all  that  you  5ay. 
You  also  speak  of  vi^itin^r  the  Jo»s-house 
once  or  twice,  I  never  knew  any  family 
of  that  name  ;  only  I  hapi>cn  to  remember, 
that,  up  in  Manchester,  there  were  quite  a 
larj»e  numlier  of  people  by  the  name  of 
Josslyn ;  and  somelimes  the  boys  used  to 
call  them,  to  sport,  *'  the  Josses."  It  is  not 
a  gootl  habit  to  give  nicknames  to  other 
pcrMjns,  efpwcially  where  you  vi?it  the 
family*  You  also  epuak  of  their  burning 
a  great  deal  of  colored  paper,  and  a  great 
many  scented  stiuks  liefore  an  image.  I 
asked  Rjb  what  be  tboujiht  this  meaint :  but 
he  jumped  right  behind  the  dosiit-door,  and 
made  the  most  extraordinary  noises  with 
his  mouth  that  I  ever  heard ;  and  when  he 
came  out  ajjain  his  eyt^  wt-re  full  of  tears» 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  had  a  fit. 
**Bob,"  said,  I,  "what  is  the  matter?" 
**I  have  had  a  high-strike,"  —  he  should 
have  said,  high-steriek,  —  "  I  do  have  'em 
sometimes/*  **  llobi^rt,"  I  said  very  seri- 
ousU\  "  what  do  you  think  your  brother 
means  ?  " 

**  Well,"  said  he,  **  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  the  Josses  had  a  bust  of  Daniel  Webster 
or  Henry  Clay  in  their  parlor,  and  |>erhafis 
they  burn  things  round  it  to  keep  off  the 
ilies."  Then  he  be^ran  to  lau^h  again,  and 
I  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  in  earnest 
or  not.  I  am  not  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  you  say  that  you  go  out  in  the  after- 
noon lo  fly  kites  with  a  parcel  of  old  man- 
darins. I  think  that  you  might  find  some 
better  use  for  your  time ;  and  I  am  afiaid, 


Iftteni  tliat  far  s  joke^  I 
would  td]  06  wham  foa  pui  jtobt  em- 
ingit,  and  viiai  kind  oT  books  pm  m 
r^^iiD^,  and  how  nurnj  iite«ii])g4>0Ki5cft 
tbere  an^  in  Canton,  mod  wbere  jou  go  to 
met'titi^.  Whenever  joy  have  uk  ifiMj 
there  orer  the  sabbndi,  I  wonld  liketohnve 
you  wriie  out  a  full  nooount  of  the  sennons 
thait  you  hear.  We  all  hope  that  you  will 
oo-mL*  l*j  Bee  oi  next  Satunlay  night,  Bc>b 
Biiys  that  you  are  «o  bu*y  that  y.>u  will 
not  be  abi*!  tu  leave ;  and  that  yoti  have 
to  fit  up  all  tii;j^hl,  and  tlien  aleep  in  the 
dav-timc.  Bob  and  Mamie  send  their 
lii^Ht  love.  I  will  »eiid  a  pair  of  ffocki 
wirh  iliii  doti;^hnnt«,  Your  little  «iitter 
iayfs  **Ten  brother  that  I  want  hira  to 
brir»i5  mt}  »t»tuethiiii(  pretty  from  Canton." 
I  doii'l  know  but  *ihe  tbirtk»  you  are  away 
(iir  111  the  groat  eity  of  Canton^  in  China. 
Write  iiH  orten  as  you  can  to 

Your  rery  aflectiooate  mother, 

DsnoitAH  Whopper. 


Ifci»>iilHm»] 

oT  Cbuftji  , 
who  spoJce 

bj 

deek,  wmoMk^spokea  feUof . ,  . 
^hmAmwmAhemAAaae  likenl 
kttO,  awl  his  tttl  hmig  foar  fi^^  fl 
knlf  &(»ii  hk  shooldcis.     I 
togetlier  like  the  expres»iait 
ejes  I  fi>r  atthoogh  thej  wen 
turned  up  ftt  the  outside 
ether  Ofaineee  eyes,  somet 
catch  him  with  c»ne  of  them 
down   at  the    comer,    and 
aeetned  to  be  kK>ktng  at  ma 
eye,  and  looking  out  of  the 
with  the  other.    His  nalLs  were  1 
than  any  I  had  seen  iq  Canton;  i 
ttsnally  wore  stout  leather  cot®  < 
end«  of  his  fingers,  to  protftct 
from  injury.      I  never  knew  hi 
lose  hia  temper  but  oncej  and  thftt  j 
when,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  1 
managed  to  snip  oft  an  inch  or| 
from  one  of  hi«  naib  with  my 
kuife.      From  that    moment!,  I 
reason  to  believe  that  he  berAUM 
deadly  foe.     He  couldn't  have  I 
more  of  an  outcry,  had  he  h>st  hi» 
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wf^  wm  X  entered  mj  room,  I 

#  jooDg  msai  carefully  study- 
^  '*  The  New- York  Timen," 

^Tj  to  my  costom,  I  had 
lefc  exposed  on  the  desk. 

UTS  of  study  were  over,  he 
i  ma  off^tmd  kind  of  way,  how 
York  was  ttom  Canton.  I 
It  likely  that  the  fellow  knew 
sod  therefore  I  did  not  hesi* 
lall  him.  He  then  took  up 
r-York  paper  again,  and,  look- 
I  gKiiS  case  at  the  date,  began 

*  hjft  fiiigefs,  mumbling  some* 
ymself  in   Chinese   which 

I    tmderstand.     Nothing 
b#twe«n  us  on  the  sub- 
felt  from  that  day  that  I 
upon  me,     I  did  not  like  to 
\6m  from   mj  eervice,  be- 
oaly  excite  him  to 
i,  and  I  never  thought 
of  taking  him  into  my 

■Mtniug,  just  as  I  had 

^eie  was  a  loud 

door  of  my  room  ;  and 

officials  entered,  who, 

\  tied  my  arms  behind  my 

fittieoed  a  sliort  chain  to 

,  |ifooe^4ed  to  s«»eh  every 

I  com#r  of  the  premises. 

belbtCf  I  had  fortu- 

l  att  the  money  that  I 

into  a  bill  of  exchange, 

^^OBoealed  about  my  per- 

gteat  objeet  of  their  search 

)  newspapers ;  and,  after 

and  desk  of  every 

I  was  marched  oft 

wttlumt  a  word  being 

capton.       To    all    my 

the  ooljr  reply  that  I 

I  boJdhig  ftp  before  my  face 

of  yellow   paper,  with  a 

:  in  the  comer.    With- 

to  any  form  of 

keo  at  onc«  to  prison.    I 


found  myself  the  occupant  of  a  cell 
about  ten  feet  square^  with  one  win- 
dow secured  by  an  iron  grating.  The 
furniture  of  the  cell  consisted  of  a 
bamboo  chair,  a  small  table,  and  a  low 
bediite^  I  was  glad  to  tind  that 
every  thing  looked  neat  and  dean.  I 
remained  in  this  place  for  several  days 
in  utter  solitude,  except  when  my 
meals  were  brought  to  me  ;  and  then 
all  that  I  could  get  out  of  my  attend- 
ant was,  ''Me  no  talkee/'  I  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  who  it  was  that 
had  c^iused  me  to  be  imprisoned  j  and 
1  determined,  that,  if  Chim-jung-taee 
ever  came  within  my  reach  again,  I 
would  cut  off  eveiy  one  of  hia  atro- 
cious finger-nails,  Kb  I  lay  there 
thinking  over  all  my  wonderful  expe- 
riences, I  could  not  but  feel  sad  at 
what  I  knew  must  be  Bob^s  disap- 
pointment, when,  after  waiting  hour 
by  hour  for  my  package  to  arrive  on 
Saturday  morning,  notliing  appeared. 
Anticipating  that  I  might  have  trouble 
in  China,  I  had  directed,  in  case  my 
remittance  did  not  reach  him^  that  he 
should  send  no  more  papers  through 
the  hole,  so  that  no  loss  would  occur 
on  thia  score  ;  and  I  knew  that  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  keep  my  mother 
and  sister  from  having  any  undue 
anxiety.  Then  I  fell  to  wondering 
whether  my  friends  at  the  coffee- 
house had  alt  forgotten  me,  and  how 
they  managed  to  get  along  without 
their  papers*  I  soon  found  out  that 
they  had  not  quite  forgotten  me  j  al- 
though, for  obvious  reasons,  it  would 
not  do  for  them  to  interfere  with  the 
authorities  in  my  behalfl 

One  afternoon,  as  I  stood  looking 
out  from  my  window  upon  an  open 
square,  where  hundreds  of  people, 
young  and  old,  high  and  low,  were 
amusing  themselves  by  flying  kites,  I 
observed,  among  the  monsters  that 
fiUed  the  air,  —  dragons,  griffins,  cor- 
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mor4iiU|  sharkB,  and  numberless  other 
fantiwitic  Bhapea^  —  one  kite  that  ar- 
rcMtr^d  my  eje  and  fixed  my  attention* 
It  w&*  in  the  fona  of  an  American 
eifki  with  red  and  white  stripee  on  the 
wiag%  and  brilliant  atam  all  over  the 
body.  From  the  peouUar  moTementa 
of  tbiJ!  kitej  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
it  waji  an  omen  of  hope  for  me,  and 
that  wboeTer  held  th«  string  intended 
to  do  mo  a  aervice.  In  the  courae  of 
bslf  an  hour  I  the  kite  was  floated  di- 
feetly  acrofls  my  window,  and  I  saw 
that  tb(.'rt«  waa  a  paper  pinned  on  the 
bju^k.  A^  fioon  as  it  came  within 
rcaeli^  1  thrust  my  handa  through  the 
Uarfi)  and  in  an  instant  toro  the  pape? 
off.  Unfotiling  it,  I  found  in  the  in* 
Midi?  three  ateel-spring  sawa,  and  read 
thi.^«e  wordu;  '^As  aoon  as  you  have 
aawed  away  tbe  bars,  tie  a  white  rag 
on  the  grating.  On  the  £rst  evening 
aftur  thin,  when  the  wind  ia  favorable^ 
a  klt'O  will  be  flown  to  the  window. 
Full  in  tbe  string  very  carefully,  and 
you  will  come  to  a  larger  cord.  Keep 
pnliing  until  a  rope-ladder  reaches 
you.  Fasten  this  securely  to  the  win- 
dow, and  follow  tbe  ladder  down  over 
the  wail*  You  will  there  find  your  old 
pony  fastened  to  a  tree:  jump  on 
rirul   bfi   offl     Strapped   on  hia  hack 


one  good  wrench  ta  ta&r  aira^  I 
grating;  and  then,  with  a  tbrobbql 
puLse,  in  tbe  a^moon  I  tied  a  ] 
of  white  doth  on  the  sa^h,  as  1 1 
been  directed.     That  night  tJiete  i 
not  a  breath  of  wind^  and  I  knewti 
I  had  no  hope  of  reacue  at  pn 
I  tried  to  sleep,  but  found  myself  c 
stantly  rising  up  and  listening  {ori 
breeze^     The  next  day  the  kitejs  i 
flying  merrily  \  and  among  them  I  s 
the  good  old  eagle,  with  a  large  t 
white  spot  on  his  back,  which  I  inti 
pre  ted  to  mean  that  my  signal  I 
been   discovered.     It    aeemed  to 
that  the  aun  would  never  aet  tliat  eri 


i^g> 


and  I  was  in  mortal  fear 


when  it  did  the  wind  would  also  j 
down*     At  laat^  the  shadows  of  \ 
defended  upon  the  eartb,  and 
the  breeze  bkw  finely.     I  waitedl 
the  window,  and  watched  with  all  i 
eyea  until  near  midnight,  when,  to  i 
delight^  I  saw  the  ehadow  of  a  \ 
conung  between  me   and   the  it^ 
With  one  quiet,  strong  pull  I  wrend 
the  grating  out^  and  stood  with 
head  projecting  from  the  hole,  : 
to  catch  the  kite.     As  aoon  a^  I  j 
hold  of  it,  I  found  that  there  wer«  I 
strings  attached  \  and  I  was  careful  t^ 
cut  only  one,  aa  the  other  was  pi^ 


*w  the  way  well  enough ; 
inched  the  cavity,  through 
*d  to  vi«jt  **  my  own,  my 
^  whM^  peoi>le  are  not  ai^ 
nt  knowing  what  u  the 
whkh  they  are  charged- 
ae  jar  of  water  and  the 
om  my  pony's  back,  with- 
;  to  think  why  I  did  it, 
f  a  sort  of  instinct  which 
iTed  me  from  pemhing,  I 
■e  articles  on  my  shoul- 
kind  my  waist ;  then,  sob- 
I  my  arms    around  poor 

Kwith  a  pang  bade  him 
Bw  snorting  away  to 
!  I  have  no  doabt  he 
eomfort  in  a  quart  or  two 
;  peck  of  oats, 
stnuige  to  say,  although 
t>inplisbed  the  journey 
earth  three  times  with 
Vf  I  shrank  with  dread 
kooght  of  jumping  once 
|ie  dark  hole  beneatb.  I 
'  triab  which  I  had  just 
tmstrong  my  nerves,  and 
kmA  hour  of  the  night 
f  aitMi  all  the  mors  fett^ 


hours,  I  began  to  see  daylight  bright- 
ening around  me,  I  thought  that  all 
my  cares  were  about  to  end.  Bright- 
er and  brighter  it  grew,  and  1  had 
almost  reached  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
when,  to  my  horror,  I  found  that  the 
motion  of  ray  body  was  ceasing  alto- 
gether. Could  it  be  tliat  I  had  made 
a  fatal  mistake  in  dropping  from  that 
inner  ledge  on  the  other  side,  instead 
of  jumping  boldly  from  the  surface  ? 
It  muat  be  so.  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  I 
I  might  have  known  that  the  pro- 
jectile power  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
take  me  clear  through  l  What  will 
become  of  me?  For,  at  thia  moment, 
I  felt  myself  beginning  to  sink  back 
again  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
And  there  through  the  long,  Ion ghourS| 
I  swung  backwards  and  forwards  like 
an  enormous  pendulum,  —  every  time 
that  I  rose  and  fell,  with  a  shorter  and 
shorter  mnge,  —  until  I  stopped  in 
equilibrium  at  the  centre  of  the  earth* 
The  sensation  of  absolute  rest  was 
more  terrible  than  motion.  There  I 
was  alive,  buried  deeper  than  any 
other  being  ever  was  before.  Was 
there  any  possible  way  in  which  I 
could  extricate  myself?     I  now  made 


It  ill  <9f  tUf  bad  aiided  its  ummitkUmm^  hfr% 

To  erverj  bom,  wWd  it  be  iidJ^i  swcs-tnes*^  k>Te  ? 

With  thee?  one  wi*h  coald  I  more  surelj  tell? 
More  swift  fuim? 


Ah  I  rainly  thos  I  sit  and  dream  and  ponder,  love, 
Ixjsing  the  precious  present  while  I  wonder,  love, 
Al>out  the  days  in  which  you  grew  and  came  to  be 
Ho  beautiful,  and  did  not  know  the  name 
Or  sight  of  me 


I^ut  all  lost  things  are  in  the  angels'  keeping,  love  i 

No  past  is  dead  for  us,  but  only  sleeping,  love. 
The  years  of  heaven  will  all  earth's  little  pain  make  good.     < 
Together  there  we  can  begin  again 

In  babyhood.  i 
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I  m  feidm^  in  man/  tboiight- 

hamL  tlM  Diiine  Infinitude, 

m  l»  cut  them  o€  ^m  tbe 

of   Ae    Bmae    NmtitK. 

pfQ^cMUhd  writers,  ftf  lal«,  Imve 

■■qaing  about  tho  infinitude 

till  thaj  luiv«  appeared  to 

Bvsf  neail^  aH  knoiri«edge  of 

Tlwir  vedlod,  the  path  thej 

pmsned,  haa  been  one  of  nega- 

f  it  aeom  to  rae^  a  deaoend- 

f — a  path  not  letdiag  upward 

f  but  downwmnl  and  away  tem 

The  mare  thej  stndy,  the  lesa 

to  know*     A»  if  the  stm^ 

thej  giiaad  upon  it,  sboold  re* 

1  i«tir^  and  dwindle  and  sink 

i  farther  into  tb€  deptbs  of 

tin  nothing  remained  but 

i  9peck  of  ligbt. 

in  iJui  eaaaj,  purpie  the 

mmsm.     I   woald  tiaoe  the 

path  to  the  knowledge  of 

ia  a  natnral  and  bonndleaa 
of  knowledge;  and  it  demanda 
olyseL  It  is  tbe  first 
tic  in  tbe  child^  — 
to  know.  It  grows  with 
and  strengthens  with  our 
I  would  know  all  that  I 
I  wonkl  know  all  I  can 
i.  Nothing  can 
to  me,  no  new  thing, 
no  rajBteiy,  but  tbe  imme- 
afi^,  — What  is  it? 
d  wlbat  ia  it  for  ?  Yet  more  would  I 
all  of  roj  kind  that  is  best  worth 
I  would  know  ail  I  can  of 
gifted  men  that  have  acted 
m  the  world.  I  read  bis- 
1^,  haapaphj, — I  read  books  for 
hz  I  VBiit  to  know  what  tbe  no> 
luiTn  thooght,  and  said,  and 


written*  And,  in  this  aaoending  a^ 
ries,  snrelj  of  all  the  beings  that  bav^ 
been  in  this  world,  be  whom  I  moat 
deaire  to  know  and  uuderstand,  and 
draw  nigh  to,  is  Jeaoa  the  Christ*  If 
I  wooU  penetrate  into  the  secret,  in* 
to  the  aanctoaiy  of  his  tbongbts  and 
life ;  if  I  would  know  bis  innermost 
meditation  and  tmst,  and  patience  and 
cahnneas,  —  I  ^ottld  aoeoont  it  better 
than  to  undengtand  the  experience  of 
anjr  other.  Let  all  Christian  profes- 
ciona  be  pal  aside ;  let  an/  one  read 
the  GoepeK  and  take  tbe  natural  tm* 
pre^on ;  and  then  let  him  say  wheth- 
er there  is  an  j  other  being,  that  he 
ever  read  of,  whose  experience,  wboae 
thoughts  and  mind,  be  so  de&ires  to 
understand,  as  that  of  him,  who,  man  j 
centtiriea  ago,  walked  hj  the  bill^sidfii 
of  Judea,  dropping  words,  which,  gath- 
ered up  in  the  simple  and  inartificial 
reports  of  his  disciples,  bare  been  read 
and  remembered  in  all  tbe  cirili^ed 
world,  as  no  other  hare  erer  been 
r»d  and  remembered.  Libraries  hare 
been  written  concerning  him;  and, 
notabljr  to-day,  books  are  multiplied, 
coming  alike  from  men  of  every  creed 
and  no  creed,  which  show  that  be  is 
the  theme  of  universal  and  unabated 
interest- 
But  can  we  stop  here?  When  we 
have  travelled  up  on  the  path  of  a^^end- 
ing  excellence  to  the  highest  that  we 
can  find  on  earth,  then  does  there  not 
open  to  us  a  higher  perfection  for  us  to 
study  and  meditate  upon? 

That  such  a  perfection  exists,  all 
things  prove.  If  any  one  has  atheistic 
doubts,  I  would  ask  him  one  question. 
Has  something  originated  this  uni- 
ver^,  or  nothing  ?  Does  some  canae 
lie  behind  it, — say,  rather,  ia  infcm^ 
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fiiMdwithity — ornocaase?  B«a«m 
cannot  Lesitftta  whieli  altematiTe  to 
adopt  Much  ^&  U  &md  of  a  acieatific 
materialiaiii  prerailing,  ar  atbasm,  as 
some  indignantijr  call  it,  yet,  after  all, 
I  know  of  no  writer  nor  man  who  re- 
foaes  to  believe  that  the  oniT^tae  baa 
a  cause. 

But  the  nature^  the  chaxactery  of 
this  causae, — dQ  we  understand  it  ?  Or, 
ms  eome  would  i^ajr^  eun  we  ander»t«nd 
it  ?  One  said  to  me  latd j,  ^*  I  heard 
of  jour  preaching  a  sermon  ou  the 
love  of  God ;  aud  that  jou  said,  or  im- 
plied, that  t^u  hved  God,  How  could 
you  say  that?"  "Why  not?'*  I 
said.  '^  Because,''  waa  the  reply, 
"  that  cause^  power,  or  heing^  that  we 
call  God,  i^  infinitely  beyond  your 
oompreheasioQ,  — ^  13^  in  its  nature,  ut* 
terly  unknown  to  you.*'  I  saw  at 
once  &om  whence  this  reasoning  came, 
and  will  give  in  a  few  words  my  reply 
to  it.  It  camt%  let  me  first  aay,  from 
a  habit  of  mind  which  reasons  thus: 
God  is  infinite.  We  speak  of  In&nite 
Power,  Infinite  Knowledge,  Infinite 
Love»  When  we  use  thei^e  words,  we 
necessarily  affix  to  them  ideaj»  that 
are  druwn  from  our  own  experience. 
Can  we  suppose  that  Iniluitude  in 
God  is  but  the  expansion  of  what  is 
in  us  ?  More  preciJiely,  and  to  come 
to  the  very  point,  can  we  suppose  that 
Intelligence  in  God  is^  in  any  respect, 
like  intelligence  in  us?  or  that  Love 
in  God  is,  in  any  respect,  like  love  in 
us  ?  I  answer,  with  the  solemn  res- 
ervation that  we  have  bt^en  always 
taught  to  make  for  our  human  limita- 
tions, that  I  think  we  can.  And  this 
is  the  ground  I  take  in  answer  to  those 
who  say  that  God*s  Infinitude  debars 
us  from  knowing  any  thing  of  bis  na- 
ture. You  confouud  things  that  are 
entirely  different  You  confouud 
the  nature  of  a  thing  with  its  magni- 
tnde.     You  confound  comprehension 


with  iiitellectioa*     You  say,  t 
cause  we  cannot  comprehend  ft| 
tiierefore  we  can  know  not^ 
the  kind  of  subject  that  it  is. 
woukl  debar  os  from  all 
We  do  not  comprehend  the  ( 
any  spire  of  grass,  or  the  lifn-l 
insect  about  us, — why,  or  hoW|J 
the  other  of  them  is  what  it  is. 
we,  therefore,  know  nothing  cone 
iu  quality  or  stmctnte  ?    The  f 
the  iife^  of  each  is  a  i: 
therefore^  make  no  di>;  b( 

the  nature  of' a  vegetable  and  1 
tare  of  an  animal  ?  Now,  t» « '■*r^r^  c  1 
to  that  Infinitude  before  v. 
bow   down    with    solemn 
cannot    comprehend    intir 
cannot  comprehend  the  IiitinitMii 
God.     But    it  by  no  meau$ 
that  we  cannot  understand  any  { 
of  his  moral,  his  divine  nature, 
does,  farewell  to  all  religion  ! 
erect  the  Athenian  altar,  and  bow  { 
befons  it,  —  not  in  awe^  but  in  c 
But  it  is  not  so  with  ns.     I 
grasp  the  Intinitude  of  God's  1 
and  goodness;  but    I  can 
feel  sometliing  of  their  nainre. 
bier  instances  might  ^ow  us  this, 
know  something  of  what  thought  I 
in  the  mind  of  Sir  Isaa^:  Newton,  \ 
I  cannot  comprebeud  all  his  mil 
knowledge.     Standing  upon  a  1 
tain,  I  look  upon  a  foretit  withal 
lion  of  trees  in  it.    I  cannot  coont  X 
and  could  not   comprehend  them^ 
if  I  could  count  them.     But  I  1 
der^tand  something  of  the  ni 
trees.    Looking  upon  the  ocean^l 
vain  for  me  to  tell  or  comprehend  1 
many  dix>})s  there  ate  in  it ;  hut  I  < 
comprehend  something  of  the  nati 
of  each  drop, — can  analyjce  and  uod 
stand  it;     or,  in  other  words,  I 
comprehend  something  of  the  1 
of  water,  though  I  cannot  comprsh 
an  ocean  of  it.     I  cannot  compreh 
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^  haM.  I  IcBOir  wliftt  tfpmoe 

mftAeiid  the  iiifiikite 

I  of  Bombeis,  but  I  know 

tuij,  more,  I  know 

1  dft  not  change  their  nature 

kmwledge  or  love  be 
by  hkemfle,  to  change  ita 
We  di»iMit  see  tt  to  be  so,  as 
»  Am  |U'ugiMs  irom  childhood 
idl^i.  Tlie  laetbod  of  knowing 
hui^e,  hut  ttot  the  essence ;  the 
bot  not  ttw  remit  We  do  not 
\  the  iwucetfiti  of  our  mind  to 
iiatt  llljid ;  we  do  not  ascribe 
^  to  it.  We  think  of  its 
ri|^  fti  lui  in^Dite  intuition; 
f  um^mstmad.  what  Intuition  is. 
pieatfe  k  **  ali-knowiug."  If 
^g  ^  lows  its  meaning  because 
it  prefixed  to  it,  then  the  word 
Iseneeta  without  meaning.  And 
ike  mne  ivtason^  Is  e^ety  other 
If  wiiicli  we  ftpvak  of  God ;  and 
^  Itit  to  womhip  an  unknown 
^fcfli  ifl|  to  wetship  nothing. 
H^  tliefv  piooeed  to  in<|aire  into 
UniB  of  tlie  odginatiog  cause. 
tW  kxtowTif  if  at  all^  bj  it^  efiects. 
■fv  tJ»o  efleeta?  What  is  this 
k  «C  fliisigs  around  us  ?  It  is 
I  i^iatiocis  and  adjustments  of 
I  a&oclier.  The  soil  nour- 
vegetables  feed  ani- 
man, —  work  for 
t  ektke  him.  In  each  of 
\  eaci|tl]aite  and  won- 
nli*  Meanji  &ul»«erve 
in  turn  become  means. 
i  afiftrt;  nothing  stope ; 
» 0%  ao  to  say^  in  logical 
I  pvodnce  their  like. 
the  thfdl ;  and  how  is 
Let  us  dwell  upon  this 
m  B  imiMiDt,  aa  standing  for 
mb  lif  auftilar  indications.  The 
Im  titd«  prison,  ia  found  to  be 
» dlaoieter  of  its  inner 


surface,  so  that)  in  hatching,  it  falls 
apart.  And  how  does  the  little  prison- 
er, the  embrjo  bird,  contrive  to  do 
that?  It  is  so  folded  in  the  shell, 
that  its  bill  lie^  against  the  part  to  be 
cut  But  this  is  not  all  Upon  its  bill 
grows  a  littlei  hard  excrescence^  like  a 
knife  or  a  saw.  With  th  ia  tool,  it  cuts  its 
way  out ;  and,  soon  after  it  is  freed,  the 
excrescence — the  knife,  no  longer  wan- 
ted— ^^falls  oE  Now  I  do  not  caie  what 
this  provision  is  caUed.  Some  pbil«>- 
sophers  object  to  the  word  design. 
They  talk  of  development,  evolution, 
tendency.  They  tell  us,  and  truly,  of 
a  c^jrrelation  of  forces.  All  may  be 
resolved,  it  is  thought,  into  one  simple 
principle  J —  motion ;  nay,  all  may  be 
resolved  back  into  a  simple  germ.  Be 
it  so.  But  germ  and  product,  or  force, 
or  motion,  whatever  it  be,  it  all  pn> 
ceeds  in  a  certain  order,  in  a  certain 
relation  of  one  thing  to  another. 

Now,  here  is  intelligence.  It  is  in 
these  things,  whatever  be  the  cause. 
It  is  Acre ,-  it  is  in  the  structure  of 
every  plant  and  animal;  in  man 
above  aJL  Intelligence  is  here,  how- 
ever it  came  to  be  here.  By  what  in- 
dication could  intelligence  be  proved 
to  be  anywhere,  if  it  is  not  manifest 
in  such  a  system  as  this  ?  If  a  book 
were  opened  before  me,  containing 
only  a  jumble  of  words,  having  no  re- 
lation to  one  another,  I  should  say, 
Here  is  nothing,  or  nothing  but  idiot- 
cy.  But  if  the  book  had  an  orderly 
construction  of  words,  conveying  a 
meaning,  I  should  say,  Here  is  intelli- 
gence \  within  the  covers  of  this  book 
is  intelligence. 

In  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  ol>- 
servatioD^  goodness  is  proved  to  be  in 
this  system  of  things.  All  conscious 
existence  is  naturally  happy.  No  one 
can  look  with  healthy  eye  upon  the 
world  in  general,  whether  of  brute 
or  human   life^   without   seeing  this. 
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hM^^.    Jn- 


fflMtnAm  hoA  of  inleUi- 

t;MMltli«liitBsttiiet.  Without 
an/  fCMoatiig^  without  may  deHhenr 
liim,  wttboQi  knowing  wbjr,  the  wbofe 
Miiiiialcte«tkmMgBidedtoitt  foody  io 
iti  waj  of  li^  and  tboomid'fold  eo- 
joymcol.  Itiitlief^hicleoCaiiiiiteni- 
gmoe  Dot  its  own.  8iupeiid  thm  aO- 
dtr^tingf  ibid  omtiiflcient  gaidanoey 
take  aw»y  the  electric  spark  from  this 
va«t  tbcne  of  ftnimal  nerres  fttid  fi* 
liref^  and  tlte  whole  system  would  fall 
into  coUiipoe  and  nttef  ruiiu  The 
light  shines  throur/h  it,  and  the  me- 
dtoia  knows  no  more  of  it  tlian  the 
glass  knowB  of  the  sunbeam  that 
passes  through  it. 

And  now,  is  it  reasonable — ^nay,  is 
it  possible — for  a  rational  being  to 
do  any  tiling  else  but  a^^ribe  all  this 
manifest  ititelligonce  and  goodness  to 
ttio  great  Originating  Cause?  Can 
be  »ot  up  mere  ini personal,  blind  ten- 
dency^ instead  of  Infinite  Knowledge 
and  Goodness  ?  Whon  you  read  the 
pag(i«  of  a  book,  and  find  them  full  of 
thought,  you  cannot  doubt  that  some- 
body wrote  if, —  soin«  mind  prcxluced 
it  You  would  be  thought  a  fool,  if 
you  tiaitt  timt  id  I  tliese  words  andsen- 
tsnceA  dropfied  from  the  dictionary, 
ami  foil  into  their  places  by  "  natural 
m'UM:ti*jn/^  And  will  any  one  say  that 
all  tho  wonli*  aud  sentences  of  this  in- 
flnito  volume  (if  the  Creation  dropped 
into  thoir  places  without  any  percep- 
tl«»n  or  idea  of  their  relations  to  one 
another,  on  the  part  of  the  Originat- 
ing Cauw^. 

Hut  it  may  l>e  said,  "  WHty  did  not 
Ibn  Infinite  Intelligence  and  Goodness 
make  every  rrtMitnre  p<*rfecfe  and  per* 
Ibotly  happy  V  ''    What  is  this  im^Htssi- 
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M^  wUdi  tb»  oljictof  ia^ 

Qodgr— finsfruB  all 
J^itBfactJfin,    and    triid?    If 
thags  exist  of  oceeanly,  iasi 
i^afeeautheii  die  only  ^otslioai 
tbey  tmiMd  to  good  mnnmui 
tsisis  and  svfiezitiga  in  the  km 
iiatd  to  naka  oieii  better,  or 
Does  hmnanify,  does  the  wod 
or  mnk^  umler  the  dtseiptiliol 
tainly  it  rides;  it  impiro'vcia. 
ly  to  sulfer,  to  stmggla^  Io 
to  oonqoer  temptatian,  ta 
path  for  individual  man 
in  which  Euillions  haye 
we  ar«  bound  to  judge^ 
and  &ee  moral  nature  work 
own   wisdom   and    ivelfarsw 
that  its  triab,  faithfully  met^ 
to  this  end ;  and  no  t^^ jisooabl 
can  doubt  that  this  was 
their   tainistry.     And    if    thi 
meant  for  this^  then  is  the  sjl 
neTolent  in  what  is  darkest 
object  to  any,  to  all  educatioui 
tt  coiits  efforts  and  pains,     A  1 
man  founds  a  seat  of  le.aming. 
will  be  di&^dties  and  trials 
pupils*  minds,  ^ — difficulties  ai 
incident  to  the  process,  inevil 
the  ascent  from  ignorance  to 
edge.     Does  any  one    deny,  I 
reason,  the  value  of  such 
tion,  or  the  benOTolenco  of  iti 
er? 

Look  at  that  trainn 
youth.     See  what    un 
noblest  faculties  there  will 
fountains  of  wisdom  and 
unsealed;  what  hierar^:hi 
built  up ;  what  authors,  oi 
raeo^  will  come  forth  &om 
of   study,   to  enlighten, 
prove,  and  guide  t'he  world  1 
the  work  of  man  alone,  as  il 
perhaps,  to  him  who  looks 
Nayi  it  iS|  in  the 


diti 


m 


^■n  pmins  and  patience,  m 
IHii?  made  to  be. 

tl  were  Dot  sov  Imft- 
i  wmrj  TOTefBa  lo  exist  of  that 
Suppose  that  the 
[f  of  which  we  are  a  part, 
of  deformity  and  mis- 
It  aD  piaati  and  trees  grew 
misshapen ;  that  all  flow- 
bliiek^  a&d  e2:haled  oflfenstve 
^mt  all  animals  were  hide- 
hm  aigkt ;  and  that  the  human 


bred  only  disease  and 
id  tile  homan  soul  was  in* 
t  wod  aeomtire  only  to  see  and 
I  all-ffiuToanding  horror;  and 
tead  of  l>eing  beueficently 
to  one  another,  all  things 
i  %  wtMte  of  contradiction, 
L^  and  confasion  :  what 
H||biidc?  I  doabt  if  there 
^dr  atheists  then.  It  would 
pkmt  there  was  ill-wil],  an  infi- 
prilly  that  warke^i  snch  ill  upon 
L  phOosopher,  I  jadge,  would 
^Ibimd  coldly  speculating  about 
1^  of  thingit,  and  comptaisantly 
that  blind,  itnpersonal  laws, 
erolntiona,  causeless 


HHIPHRRBbunk  of  nothing 
the  stream  and  its  verdant  banks;  and 
it  is  only  when  we  are  flung  upon  the 
hard  rock  of  affliction  and  misery^  that 
we  lift  our  hands  to  heaven,  and  say, 
**  Why  has  the  Almighty  Will  dealt 
with  us  so  f  ** 

But  thia  is  not  the  ordinary  habit 
of  our  minds.  The  t+>stimony  of  hu- 
man experience  and  feeling  is  the 
other  way.  Naturally  we  feel  that  we 
do  not  owe  our  existence  and  condition 
to  a  malignant  cause.  Naturally  we  feel 
that  we  were  made,  not  to  be  miserable, 
but  to  be  happy.  Naturally  we  feel 
bound  not  to  be  bad,  but  good.  What- 
ever erib  there  be,  or  seem  to  be,  in 
the  system,  yet  the  preponderance  of 
good,  or  of  good  tendency,  is  such  that 
our  minds  naturally  lean  that  way. 
The  main  tide  of  hnman  thought  runs 
in  that  direction.  Let  any  one  malign 
the  good  order  of  things,  the  good 
Providence,  or  the  good  Being  who  is 
over  all,  and  the  whole  world  brands 
him  as  a  traitor  to  reason,  to  common 
sense.  Considering  what  we  dn  suf- 
fer, this  is  a  powerful  testimony.  If 
the  universal  feeling  and  judgment 
of  men  have  weight,  this  is  entitled 
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i9i  mm\ 


«^  ^^* 


But  I  will  Bot  t^e  €ii  ^km  tone, 
iMHT  of  oooiplaiai  or  iilwrtf  ll»Hirr 
wooJii  I  patjcntly  immm  with  mf«tf 
Sftd  whii  oliiflflB,  to  lOBovB  ohgtadw 
ftad  to  €pCB  tba  w%j  to  tiw  highMt 
ThftTO  are  obctada  beiidet  moral 
■lifiMtiott>  The  tliieaieisfttUof  «w»; 
aod  lew  bare  oooie  to  wee  tltat  it  b 
equal] J  fuO  of  lighl  attil  jaj.  Kaj^  by 
ntaoj,  God  is  regaided  not  as  Infinite 
Lor^i  bat  rather  as  Infititte  and  All* 
repelliug  Wratb.  Then  the  iawa  of 
nature  —  ita  tmbtokexi  ocder,  the  et^er- 
flowtfig  uti^am  of  its  beneficence — turn 
away  our  thoughts  from  a  real  bene- 
fsirUtr;  and  the  very  arguments  for 
(fr!vtitmb>,  Bad  to  say,  lull  it  to  deep. 
Wu  hiivij  mucli  to  do  in  resistance  to 
tliitik?  t^iudcncies.  Devotion,  a  con- 
utant  iM'tiiMi  of  God'tj  presence,  a  habit 
of  nejihi]^  his  will  and  wisdom  in 
every  tiling  armtnd  us^  —  this  ia  the 
top  and  f-rown  of  human  cuJture,  and 
it  Will  roMt  us  care  and  patience  and 
pray 4^  r  t^^  riite  to  it 

Hilt  what  ^ranileur  of  eleration, 
whiiL  rulat*j<rt  iif  joy,  can  compare  with 
thill!  r  iMtinot  doubt  that  most 
thdUKl^^f^ijJ  (K^riwna  are  Hcnaible,  and 
af«<  watiHtlod,  that  a  bt^art  fall  of  love 
uimI  ^nililiidn  to  (io<l  would  be  a 
bbuMing  and  a  joy  beyond  all  others; 


1^  whalfc  ihmfmMm  to  ife  to  i 

^  th#  aB-^Mctaiiiig  tiwOk 

Lei  Be  wmjr  tMm^  that 

irieni  wmrsof  lookmg  at  1 

ciTGodmi 

a;  wmi  tiMt  only  one  nf^ 

WL,    There   is   the 

way,  th^   eeee^ 
ire  m  the  hani  eeieatifie  ^ 

se  le  the  nfreteiilt  sua  \ 

rp  Ihei  which  i 

r.   FarJeenfitfli 
mm,  with  trait  i 
eay,  **  Oor  Father,"     Why,  ^ 
not  be   who  would  thus 
caltirato  this  habil  ef 
works  aiid  ways !    He  is  i 
with  maidfeetatiMie  of  an 
telligence   and  Goodneeew 
bere^  I  say.     They  are 
undeniable.     Even    if     be 
atheist,  be  would  be  bound-^ 
vey  these  manifestations 
ration  and  deligbt     But 
an  atheist :  he  believes  in  i 
then,  are  these  works,  the 
and    agencies^  that    surround 
They  are  sent  and  meant  for  hii| 
"  The  round  world  and  all  I 
it ; "  the  abundance  and  rarie 
products   for   food   and    build 
clothing ;     mountains     and 
oceans  and  streams,  light  : 
day  and  night, — are  all  fore%*efl 
ing  to  his  admiration,  to  his 
highest  thought  and  holiest  fei 
Why,  then,  when  evening  folds  h)| 
its  shadow,  and  lays  bim  down 
nightly  rest,  does  be  not  say,  **1 
is  a  care  for  me  ?  "    Why  does  \ 


of  praise.  13ie  sweet 
kfal  mir  might  breathe  with 
Id  the  fmit  that  hangs 
baughs,  he  might 
how  good  the  Lord  \a. 
and  thoughtless  life, 
rs  Itself  to  be  maolded  by 
infliienoes,  when  celestial 
goodlifbeas  breathe  all  aratind 


Idng  to  win  it  to  sjm* 
lore,    mad    thanksgiving  1 
it  of  many  is,  *'  they  caji- 
liffh  to  this  diyine  benef- 
it oo4nes  nigh  to  them. 
tlieiT  path  and  their 
mad  m  acquainted  with 

lagioas    boBiage    to    what 

in   iiatim  k  a  true,  jast, 

ieeliiig.     It    is    not 

I  not  ptestiinption ;  it 

logical    result  of  the 

ther  there  is  a  Gcd^  or 

"tOod.     If  there  he  no  God, 

m  tDQ  place  for  moral  ad- 

ioT  rerefciice,  gratitude,  or 

tli«fe  ia  a  God,  then  there  is 

in^osio  leaaoQ  for  studying 

\f  and  eazsiestly  what  is  writ- 


bee  the  shrioe  of  the  Infinite 
Glory  and  Beauty  ? 

If  we  were  houseless  and  lielplesa, 
hungiy  and  desolate,  and  ^me  human 
benefactor  were  to  come  and  give  ua 
an  abcMJe,  and  replenish  it  day  by  day, 
all  our  life  long,  we  could  never  tliiuk 
of  hini  without  a  vivid  sense  of  obli- 
gation. But  we  should  be  bouseleea 
and  homeless,  destitute  and  misenvble, 
without  a  divine  proviiiiou  for  us,  I 
expect  some  of  my  readers  to  pause 
and  hesitate  upon  such  a  comparison. 
They  will  say,  **  We  know  men ;  we 
understand  their  feelings  and  can 
sympathise  with  them ;  but  we  do  not, 
in  this  wise,  know  God.  We  dare 
not  to  say  that  we  sympathize  with 
God-"  Let  us  not  be  misled  bywords. 
If  there  is  an  Infinite  Being  who  lores 
his  creatures;  if,  hy  unnumbered, 
million-fold  reduplications  of  erideijoe, 
he  has  ehowu  it ;  if,  especially,  he  hae 
formed  us  to  love  excellence,  and,  there- 
fore,his  own  supreme  perfection,^ — then 
there  is  accordance,  and  may  be  union 
and  communion,  between  us  and  liim. 
I  stand  firmly  upon  the  ground  I  have 
already  taken.  Intelligence  and  good- 
ness are  here;  and  it  is  impossible 
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natural  feeliog,  the  old  and  weary  mg 

trouble  and  doubt  returs,  I  do  not 
disguise  tbe  ditEculty*  Tbe  diirme 
does  not  come  to  us  as  the  hum  an 
doQB.  Shroud^  in  the  inHntttide  of 
its  jittf  ibtitea,  silent,  unseen,  unknown 
in  much  that  bt longs  to  it,  unimar 
gined^  un imaged  to  us  by  any  visible 
form,  it  seemSf  to  our  weakness  and 
blindness,  hidden,  far  oEj  and  uoAp- 
proaf;hable.  So  Job  complained  of 
old:  '^Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
&id  him  !  Behold  I  go  forward,  but 
hi  is  not  there ;  and  backward^  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him ;  on  the  left  band 
where  he  doth  work^  but  I  cannot  be- 
hold him^  he  hideth  himself  on  the 
right  hand,  that  1  cannot  see  him*" 

But  there  are  those  who  do  not  thus 
complain,  to  whom  God  is  a  reality, 
such  as  nothing  else  is^  who  lire 
habitually  in  hiii  presence;  but  I 
think  they  are  few.  What  is  it  that 
makes  this  difiTerence  ?  Is  it  a  more 
affectionate  nature  in  some  than 
others  ?  Is  it  imagination,  —  the  fac 
ultj  that  realizes  the  objects  of 
thought?  1»  it  a  mind  that  is 
naturally  tonclied  with  the  sense  of 
what  is  sublime  and  lovely  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  all  of  these ;  but  it  would  natural- 
ly be,  more  than  any  thing,  tn  a  true 


ing  from  eternity  eoncentitled 
purpose  and  love  upon  them, 
have  awakened  raptures  of 
gratitude.  I  do  not  mean  to  siy 
the  sectarian  convert  has  been 
gether  selfish,  nor  that  the 
thought  was  altogether  local  D&t^ 
Bong  of  praise^  we  cannot  but  see, 
bursts  over  all  such  barriers, 
certainly  we  have  come  to  eni 
larger  and  juater  thoughts  of  aEeo( 
lence  which  has  no  favorites ;  whidkl 
good  to  all  J  which  neither,  as  at 
loves  us,  nor,  as  an  idol^  threateni 
but  which  embraceg  all  creaturet 
a  universal,  impartial,  and  inv^i 
beneticence  j  and  this  is  the  cai 
part,  of  that  decay  of  pasdiottite 
tions  and  pietistic  fervors,  which 
acterisees  the  presBnt  age.  A.nd 
we  have  to  resist  the  tendencies 
dangers  of  our  time.  We  hsTS 
break  through  the  environment 
which  infinitude  and  immutahihty 
silence  and  universal  law 
the  Incomprehensible  God,  We  h 
to  learn  to  delight  in  his  p 
bmause  it  is  di^usive  and  unireisl 
and  thus  may  we  come  to  find  a 
place,  a  rest,  and  a  home,  and  afl 
fufieiency  in  the  bosom  of  Infiai 
Beneficence. 
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\kc  Ijordf'"  for  all  Bball  know 

I  tile  gvMliest   to  tlie  least 

mmk  oome  to  lisok  upon  the 

aroood    theiii     as     it    w ; 

them  a«Q,  not  thin*ji  alone, 

Afine  Hglit  aud  life   that 

kroixgii  ibrm  ;  and  then  shal] 

aj    opca    i^reUtions;     then 

btrd  a|>on  the  wtng  and  the 

Hkm  ieU  8{>eik  to  them  of 

Bii  aluill  tin  ocean  roll  an* 

and    tKe    ativaiiifl    tnUnsar 

and  tlia    heaTens  shall   be 

ht   gioEj  oC   God,   and  the 

hitli  aJiall  be  filled  with  hia 

lan,  who  in  made  in  the  image 
-^man  hic»el^  who  beholds 
mnelalioos,  —  shall  we,  in 
pj  paaa  hf  bim  ?  Humani  tj 
cf  God  than  the 
lor  what  can  the 
in  earth  or  ocean^  — 
the  astronomer  see  in  the 
reus,  —  that  teUa  him  of 
Qf>d  like  bis  own  invisible 


js  dearer  to  the  source 

tban  an^bl  beside.     Man 

^lo  Gcsd.     Chfld  of  swiine 

ita^   he   muBt   be, — 

and  love,  —  else  whr 

\  ejnes  to  heaven,  taught 

*  ^    The  poorest  crea- 

may  look  upward, 

God.'*     He  who  may 

)  DO  other  argument  for 

would  be  envied 

^  ettD  boi  bis  earthly  aove* 

'  and  bis  friend. 

;  tndiTidaa]  man  alone^ 

ftled  man,  that  moves  our 

^ving.    Prom  what 

IpoQied  forth  this  flood 

»,  human  lore,  en- 

ihdoration?    What  is 

EbuQt  op  to  tbis  world  great 

^eeelel  And  over-ruling  or- 


der,—  great  hierarchies  of  literature 
and  science  and  art  and  religion, — 
and  is  now,  more  than  ever,  stirring 
the  human  heart  to  self-development 
and  progress?  It  will  not  stop  nor 
pause  tiU  it  has  brought  forth  a  con- 
summation grander  than  has  ever  yet 
been  seen  or  imagined.  Jesus, — ^the 
greatest  prophet  and  power  that  ha* 
appeared  in  the  world  to  lead  on  this 
consummation,  — he  said,  **  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  nms- 
tard-seed,  which  is  indeed  the  least  of 
all  seeds ;  hut,  when  it  is  grriwn^  it  is 
the  greatest  lynong  herhs«  and  be- 
cometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  come  and  lodge  in  its  branches." 

And,  if  we  speak  of  the  infinitude 
of  God  as  removing  him  from  us,  let 
us  not  forget  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
iniinitude  in  man,  a  range  of  bound- 
less desire  and  aspiration,  -*  the  im- 
press upon  his  nature  of  the  Infi^nitude 
from  which  it  came.  We  lift  our 
thoughts,  we  stretch  out  our  hands, 
to  the  Intinite ;  and  nothing  else  can 
satisfy  us.  That  great  word  —  God,  — 
the  one  word  that  stands  alone  in  its 
magnificence  and  beauty,  —  I  cannot 
understand^  though  superstition  may 
shrink  from  it,  and  materialism  may 
seem  willing  to  blot  it  out,  how  any 
rational  mind  can  live  far  from  it. 
How  doea  it  penetrate  all  the  depths 
of  our  being,  —  striking  every  chord 
of  love  and  wonder  and  delight  I  How 
does  it  irnwliate  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  with  its  splendor  and  loveli- 
ness! How  does  it  bring  calmness 
and  breathe  peace  into  all  souls  when 
it  comes )  **  0  God !  thou  art  my 
God,'"  says  the  Psalmist:  ** early  will 
I  seek  thee.  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
thee ;  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee.  Be- 
cause thy  loving-kindness  is  better 
than  life,  my  lips  shall  praise  thee* 
Thus  will  I  bless  thee  while  I  live  :  I 
will  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name.- ' 
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THE    FEKIAN    CAMPAIGK. 


BY  OHAALBS  HEKBEET  TPTTLK. 


Ter  last  Fenma  mid  on  the  Yer- 
motit  border  differs  in  several  partiou- 
lan  from  that  of  1866.  In  the  first 
plice^  it  was  a  little  le»s  ridiculous 
bdcauiia  a  little  .  more  dan  gut  nary. 
QntL  Spear*B  cam  pal  gn,  four  years 
ago,  waa  confined  to  strategic  moTe- 
monts  upon  poultry-yards,  small  boys, 
and  old  womeu,  while  the  main  Etd- 
vanci^  was  at  aaothet  point.  But  thb 
year  the  death  of  two  or  three  poor 
fellows  givefi  a  tragic  asj^ect  to  a  most 
extrjwjrJiuJiry  farce.  Folly  of  this 
kind,  that  digs  froih  graves  and 
makes  widows  and  oq^haus,  demands 
a  more  serious  rebuke  than  is  fur- 
nished by  the  oartoon  of  the  artist,  or 
the  ridicule  of  "  our  own  correspond- 
enL'*  Bo  far,  the  attention  of  critics 
aeems  to  have  been  directed  altogether 
toward  ttie  comical  side  of  the  enters 
prise,  toward  the  arrest  of  O'Neill,  the 
military  blu.nders,  and  the  inglorious 
rout  of  the  Fenian  forces*  But  ridicule 
will  not  soon  crush  Feuianism,  or  pre* 
Tent  Fenian  raid^  The  shafts  of  aat- 
ivQ  never  had  a  fairer  mark  than  the 


treiit  it  as  a  harmless  hnmbug,  th 
in  green  will  frequently  march 
the  border  with  hiii  musket 

The  managers!  of  the  last  raiil  1 
deserve  credit,  beyond  those  of 
former,  for  the  secrecy  with  w 
they  darried  out  their  plans.  It  I 
not  be  denied;  that  the  prelfotia 
prepat^tiood  were  quite  akilfulty 
trived.  In  1866,  the  raid  was  Im 
adyertised  for  many  days  betVm^  the 
vauce  took  place.  The  Feuiaa 
cera  swaggered  about  the  viUagef 
the  border,  and  with  cocktails  i 
champagne  worked  themselves  ip 
the  highest  point  of  inebriated  h 
gere  ncy ,  They  sharpen  mi  the  ir  siw 
in  public.  They  made  stump-spee^ 
across  the  line.  They  called  ^ 
the  United  States  of  AmeriiA^ 
witness  the  conquest  of  the  Domiii 
And  when  the  United  States,  in 
persons  of  a  few  regulars,  respoi]! 
to  the  call,  the  Fenian  army 
peared  like  the  morning  dew. 
this  year  every  thing  was  di^M 
The   movement    waa    not    susped 


to  wmj  dittppoiotedi  —  a 
Tbe  UniteJ^^States  mar- 
to    the  wnten  not  twentj- 
Di  before  th^  at  Eich- 

ma,  tlkai  ii  ns  wtmld 

fiftcnltx  in  marcbuig  to  the 
imce  Biver.  The  maisbal  is 
^  and  knew  whereof  lie  epoke, 
r  thai  the  oiiljr  force  in  the 
lidisSnct  was  a  few  battal- 
vw  miljtiay  while  there  were 
fcgnlazs  even  in  the  city  of 
He  belie  red,  and  ffubse- 
its  have  jtistified  the 
tbe  Fefiiaii  army  had 
of  l^oporaiy  success* 
ami  e<]  tupped.  It 
veteran  soldiers  in 
Bit ;  the  officers  had  all 
The  men  were  entbusi- 
aod  had  confidence 
On  the  other  hand, 
fboee  which  stood  imme* 
htmt  was  known  to 
of  a  lew  Carmets,  assem- 
■dAdeluice.  They  were 
and  were  neither 
r  so  well  dLiciplined 
Thef  had  the  adran- 


object 
of  Canada,  not  as  the  permanent  seat 
of  an  Irish  republic^  but  as  a  base  of 
operations  against  England.  Tbe 
Fenians  needed  the  ports  and  ship- 
yards of  tbe  Dominion  ;  and  from  them 
they  would  have  despatched  priTateers 
to  prey  npon  English  commerce,  and 
expeditions  to  wrest  Ireland  from  tbe 
hands  of  the  oppressor.  If  this  scbeme 
had  the  merit  of  practicability^  it  is 
not  contrary  to  the  best  general  prin* 
ciples  of  strategy.  But  practice 
considerations  have  no  place  in  the 
Fenian  manual  Moreover,  the  de- 
tails of  tbe  scheme^  as  Gen.  0*Neill 
has  made  them  publici  wiD  not  bear 
examination*  He  tbougbt  if  be  could 
once  get  across  the  line  with  a  few 
men,  and  intrench  himself,  his  small 
force  would  form  tbe  nucleus  around 
which  a  large  army  would  promptly 
gather,  Now,  the  plan  of  invading  a 
hostile  country  with  the  "  nucleus  • '  of 
an  army  is  certainly  a  new  feature  in 
the  art  of  war.  An  invasion  should 
be  made  with  the  largest  possible 
force  ;  and  it  should  be  progressive,  in 
order  that  the  proper  cohesion  among 
those  engaged  in  it  may  be  preserved. 


mat  the  mmijamj 
i  of  comage 


whtm  A»  fribtMioa  broke  oot,  i 


tlWitmwtk«r 

mi  the 

the    wiwrnnem    anf    looger.     It    was 
orderedl    te   Wtdneeday    At    eleren 

Soon  alter  dajhreak  thai  morn- 
ing, the  writer  found  O^Neill  and 
hi*  chief  of  ^taflt,  Gen.  Donnelly, 
at  the  Franklin  Hotel,  bil^kling  on 
thf^ir  spurs,  and  otberwwe  equipping 
th<^mM?Ive^  for  battle.  Tliev  were 
rlimTful  an<l  confident,  notwithstand- 
irij^  their  disappointment  at  the  num- 
hfjt  of  thi'ir  men.  In  fact,  0*NeiirB 
rbirf  (inxioiy  was  lest  the  Canadians 
»)i*Kil<i  ^'ivi>  him  no  cham-n  to  fight 
lln  unHa|fiiPoli*«Tiil»Ml  tht*  irrnperof  the 
iiUtJiny,  a»  ovcnti*  hav«  3im*o  «hown ; 
but  that  wai»  iin  error  into  which 
Dthnm   than    Fi'iiian    partiwins    fell 


tiie 

and  w» 
nilotiieWcai.     Hei 
rnaaM  ihtegm  aa   a 
K  WttM'  of  driring  Jo 
tofKentoekj.    Soon  a 

In 
f  it  wiQ  beTenember 
ine  near  Kiagata^  1 

)oesafnl  eogi 
Stiice  that 

it  in  the 
mad  IS  heliered  to  haTe 

ckf  the  late 

the 
of  ^at  enterprise,  and  the 
**iM>t  to  saj  6nspici<:ms — 1 
his  arrest^  no  one  who  wit 
0'Keill*5  peisonal  bearing 
field  at  Eiehafd5*3  Farm  will  < 
he  behaved  with  coolness  i 
and  that  he  made  de 
rally  his  panic-stncken 

Gen.  J,  J.  Donnelly,  of  Hi 
13  a  little  OTer    thirtyi  aod 
a   marked   Irish    look    and 
Like  his  chief,  he  starred 
war  of  the  rebellion  with  < 
was  a  staff-officer  in  the 
Cumberland,  being  for 
engineer  on   Gen. 
He  is  a  civil  engineer  of  a  1 
and,  before  engaging  in   thoi 
movement,  was  compelled  to  1 


afTOtfi,   tluit  the   msm   waa 

mad  vincero  in  the  part 

W«  Umnd  him  in  au  upper 

Ffftilldjti   House,  whkli 

ip|Mi  of  nesrl^r  all  its 

hoi  m  bed.     A  few  hours 

tinoi  Dotmelly  waa  brought 

■t  frnoM  wonif  mod  htd  ou 

111  a  baU  in  hts  body. 

a«c«w,  CoL  J.  IL 
sad  CoL  Humphrey  Sulli- 
MmamrhnmiU  uion  ;  and  the 
M  Itmif  wai  promtne*nt  in  the 
Capt  Fit7,patriclc, 
^MorpbXt  ^I*  Lewis,  aud 
□rocuui  are  well  known  in 
ebda&  la  ^t,  one  g^reat 
VEdi  tbfi  Fenian  army,  as 
|V«ill  hMM  since  said^  was 
loe  of  officers  C'  rom- 
witli  major^generaU; 
irtU;  bqtf  when  he  set  out 
iTompaign,  it  is  not  re- 
€T«ry  other  man  wore 
In  die  n^juad  which  un- 
conqaeai  of  thci  Domin* 
r,  ibcfe  were  xeveral 
m  Qombfit  of  coloneln,  and 
in    great    | 


soutli-ediPBH  rocky  bluff  over- 
hanging  it  on  the  west  Underneath 
the  tall  treea,  which  stand  like  a  line 
of  sentinels  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
the  Fenians  stored  their  snpplies  and 
made  their  bivouac.  It  waj*  at  thi3 
point,  that  all  the  munitions  for  the 
force  had  been  collected  during  the 
week-  With  a  view  to  guarding 
against  the  mistake  of  the  first  raid, 
when  there  were  plenty  of  men  but 
no  guns,  the  brotherhood  had  on  the 
grotind  arras  sufljcient  for  five  thoos- 
and  men-  This  is  Gen,  O^NeilFs 
statement,  and  it  was  oonfinneil  by 
app»^arances ;  for,  at  the  time  of  the 
a<Ivance,  some  four  hundred  men  Itad 
been  armed,  and  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  guns  liad  been  unpacked. 

After  the  extreme  and  uniform 
enthusiaijm  of  the  men,  the  next 
characteristic  was  their  youth.  Some 
of  them  api^eared  to  be  not  more  than 
fifteen,  while  a  large  proportion  could 
not  have  been  twenty.  There  were  a 
few  at  the  other  extreme  of  life,  who 
appeared  full  of  vigor  and  spirit.  Chie 
gray-haired  veteran  told  me  that  he  was 
fiAy-five  years  old,  but  was  *'  not  too 
■ '        ■  '  'I  the  Irish  boys."     He 
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dignity  of  the  Feiu^n  UBifotm.  Dtti^ 
ing  the  iiKTniiiig,  the  FenianB  were 
htisy  drilling  at  Hubbanl's^  &nd  had 
guards  3tation<Ml  to  keep  the  ^*  parade* 
groimd  **  clear  of  teams.  By  and  by 
a  carriage  drove  mto  the  very  centre 
of  the  lines  and  stopped ;  while  the 
inmal^  two  sturdy  farmers,  coolly 
nureyed  the  cariou.^  scene  aroiind 
them.  The  guard,  a  little  fellow  who 
would  he  qualified  for  the  army  of 
Liliputf  commanded  them  to  move  on. 
There  was  no  response  from  the  wag- 
on. "  Are  you  going  to  move  on  ?  " 
■aid  the  warlike  child.  "  No."— »^  My 
orders  are  to  allow  no  team  to  stop 
within  the  line*.**  No  response ;  and 
the  men  in  the  carnage,  hardly  aware 
of  the  enemy's  presence,  eonttmied 
their  surrey  of  the  proceedings.  The 
little  Fenian  stared  in  blank  amaxe- 
ment  at  the  hardihood  with  which 
they  tempted  his  yengeanc^^  and 
Anally  concluded  to  pocket  his  dignity 
and  r^ume  his  he^U 

A  sadder  interest  attaches  to  an- 
other stripling  soldier, whom  we  picked 
up  on  the  roadi  and  carried  in  our 
carriage  to  the  camp.  He  was  a  fair- 
skinned,  delicate  boy,  and  as  unfitted 
for,  as  he  was  unused  to,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field. 
It  was  just  previous  to  the  advance 
when  we  met  him ;  and  he  was  quite 
anxious  abont  the  coming  fight.  "  I 
tell  you,**  said  he,  "  there  11  be  hard 
work  today  and  a  good  many  hurt ; 
and  I  know  1 11  be  one  of  them.  No 
use  to  contradict  rae.  I  know  111  be 
hurt,**  We  could  not  drive  thia  feel- 
ing out  of  the  boy's  mind.  It  was 
not  fear,  but  a  mournful  presentiment 
that  fate  had  selected  hira  for  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  expected  battle. 
We  did  not  see  him  again  that  day. 
The  next  morning,  when  we  called  at 
the  Franklin  House  to  look  after  the 
wounded,  we  found  this  boy  stretched 


<mt  on  a  bed  in  one  o{  the  imu 
a  ball  through  his  hip. 
I  tell  you  ?  **  shouted  he  when  ' 
tered  the  room,     *'  I  told  you 
shot ;  and  here  I  am.*^     His  na 
Bskniel   Ahem,    and   he    beloo 
Winooski,  Vt.     He  was  not  \ 
wounded,  and  will  soon 

The  story  of  the    eng 
Hichards*s   Farm  has  been  ( 
and  is  familiar  to  all  who 
the   part    of   the    Fenians,  it^ 
succession  of  disasters  from  1 
to  end;  and  imbei*ility  andj 
produced  a  complete    failu 
new  movement  seemed  to 
the   difficulties   of  the   siti: 
company  o£  skirmishers,  in  i 
and  with  fixed  bay  one  ts^ 
the  hill,  received  the  fire  of  i 
my^  and  then  ran  back  tip 
They  took  shelter  at  the  inh 
house  of  Mr.  Alvah   E 
rest  of  the  army  ran  up  i. 
and   got    behind    trees.     He 
received  rolleys  from   the 
and   a  speech  from   O'NeilL 
O'NeiD  went  after  re-enfoicei] 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  the 
States  marshal.     Then  the  "  i 
party  **  in  the  woods  retrea 
camp.     Then  there  was  a 
war.     As  the  resrult  thereof 
body  of  the   army  condii 
home.      A   few   remained 
Donnelly  and  his  men  at  nt| 
they  did  in  extraordinary  i 
brought  up  a  field-battery  < 
and  fired  several  six-pound  \ 
the  swamp,  a  mile  or  twoj 
position  of  the  Canadians. 
kept  up  a  lively  musketry  1 
only  victim  being  one  of 
men   at    Richards's    hoiiae. 
darkness  and  confusion,  hower 
latter  contrived  to  make  theJi 
fit)m    their   peculiar  prison,  t 
until    Gen.   Donnelly,    who 


itieism  of  this  farcical 

m%j  be  allowed,  it  is  sug- 

tlie  dasE  doiTQ  to  the  line 

m  Feakos  the  direful  spring 

aiiiiixmbefed*     For  the  pur- 

cmtTjing  the  Canadian  hill,  the 

M  criminal i  J  inadequate.     For 

F|ioe6  of  forming  a  skirmish- 

EttcT  the  officers  nor  the  men 

eampmnr  appeared  to  tinder- 

Ami  w%a  to  be  done.      They 

riLfih^d  down  across  the  line, 

like  a  6ock  of  fiheep, 

fles  of  the  Canadians^ 

at     the     first     volley 

fled   in  disorder.      They 

e  of  that  steadiness  under 

such  an  indispensable 

lUIier^i  who  exf»ect  to  con* 

Dominion.      This  repulse 

iKe  Ibrtune  of  the  day.     It 

kg<ef)  and  demoralized  the  whole 

oul    thenceforth    the    Fenian 

biboTCNi  In  vain. 

■a  opeo  question  whether  the 

is  an  £odes  Kill  would  have 

flank  morement,  or  even  a 

aftsanlt   in   front     Their 

was    m   fiurpassingly  strong 

tli^  bad  the  Fenian  adrance 


only  by  an  iron  post  at  the 
telling  the  traveller  where  the  treaty 
of  Washington  divided  the  two  coun- 
tries. Across  this  line,  the  Canadians 
did  not  wish  to  go ;  and  the  Fexdans 
wished  to,  but  dared  not  So  they 
contented  themselves  with  firing  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  pretty  sharply 
as  long  as  the  Feniani*  held  their 
ground.  The  angry  bullets,  whizzing 
across  the  peaceful  line,  carried  death 
to  one  or  two  poor  Irishmen  in  their 
unfriendly  course,  and  seemed  to  call 
on  Webster  and  Asb burton  to  come 
forth  and  rebuke  the  desecration  of 
their  work. 

At  Kichards*s  house,  the  situation 
was  even  more  novel.  Within  its 
walls  were  some  G(ty  Fenians  and  a 
dozen  civilians;  and  across  the  road 
—  behind  the  barn  and  otber  outbuild- 
ings  —  were  a  score  or  two  more  Fe- 
nians. These  were  all  American 
citizens,  and  on  American  soil ;  yet  not 
one  —  combatant  or  non-combatant  — 
could  venture  outside  of  shelter  with 
impunity.  Across  the  line,  on  Ecctes 
Hill,  lay  seventy-five  Canadians,  point- 
ing their  remorseless  Snider  or  Spen- 
cer rifles  at  every  uncovered  sp:»t,  and 
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huddle  together,  andj  with  pale  fiices, 
coimt  the  mioutes  they  had  to  Hire, 
Then  Donnelly  would  storm  at  tliem 
for  their  cowardice,  order  them  out 
mlo  the  angle  hchiod  the  house,  form 
tliem  In  military  order,  and  await  the 
onaet  of  the  enemy.  But  the  auset 
never  came;  for  the  Canadiani  were 
careful  to  Tiolate  no  law^  and  kept 
strictly  on  their  own  ^il. 

Boon  after  the  flanking-party 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hiU,  Oen. 
O'Neill  wished  to  send  a  despatch  to 
Donnelly  at  Richainhi'^,  and  called 
for  a  messenger.  The  men  shrank 
back,  for  the  duty  was  a  perilous 
one.  The  messenger  was  required 
to  traverse  the  side  of  the  hill  for 
twenty  or  thirty  rods,  directly  in  face 
of  the  enemy*s  fire*  A  young  lad 
named  Timothy  Sullivan,  of  Marlboro', 
Mabs*!  stepped  far  ward,  and  vqIuh- 
teered  for  the  service.  The  despatch 
was  given  him;  and  he  started  down 
thehillj  waving  hii^  hat  deEanUy^  and 
running  a  gauntlet  of  bullets  all  the 
way.  But  he  made  the  passage  in 
safety,  and  was  welcoraefl  with  cheers 
by  his  comrades*  It  was  then  sug« 
ge^ted  that  he  ride  away  O'Neill's 
horse,  which  had  been  left  at  Kichards^s ; 
and  he  promptly  accepted  this  dan- 


him,  and  fallen  forward.  His  liaiiii 
clutched  his  musket  with  a  gnip 
death  had  tightened*  *^  Poor  hlikm} 
said  a  kiiid*hearted  Canadian 
accompanied  a  flag  of  truce,  "hi^ 
better  have  staid  at  home.''  TEtf 
was  no  one  iu  the  little  knot  gskth 
around,  not  even  a  Fenian,  too^«l 
On  Eccies  Hsll,  next  day^  they  sbo' 
us  the  man  who  shot  poor  Bowej 
rock  behind  which  he  lay,  and 
gun  from  which  he  sent  the  jatal 
let.  He  was  the  symbol  of  retrihati 
justice  in  the  eyes  of  his 
neighbors.  As  his  achievement 
considered  so  praise wortliy,  it  may' 
well  to  give  the  hero  all  posdble  { 
licity.  His  name  is  Pell,  and  hi 
noted  marksman  and  hunter  of  1 
region.     He  bears  hJs  honors 

All  who  came  in  contact  with 
Fenians  bear  testimony  to  ^eir  l 
form  good  behavior.  They  were  € 
and  obliging  to  those  who  made 
quiries,  and  seemed  pleased  at 
curiosity  which  drew  so  in&ny 
their  camp.  It  is  not  known 
single  farmer  can  complain  of 
trespass  on  his  premises.  Evea 
the  retreat,  when  the  poor  felhM 
were  tired,  hungryj  and  moneyb 
they  molested  no  one.     In  the 


er  measured  hb  own  tastes 
br  tkc  kwB  di:iCOvered  by  statistics,  the  results  of  climate, 
tttmal  reTolation  of  the  worlds  and  of  its  movement  through 
^The  canyless  reader  does  not  know  on  what  days  he  reads 
kd  OB  what  days  he  reads  least,  on  the  average,  as  the  year 
^  He  does  not  know,  therefore,  why  one  season  is  dull  with 
pBseller,  and  another  crowded  and  busy.  For  what  is  the 
er, — earless  reader,  or  careful  reader,  —  but  the  purveyor 
r  eomiort^  instruction,  happiness,  and  general  edification  ? 
mber^  then^  careless  reader,  what  you  have  been  reading  on 
when  your  eyes  light  upon  these  lines.  The  newspaper*  — 
there  been  any  thing  more  ?  You  could  not  resist  buying  one 
ly,  thick  and  looking  interesting,  and  taking  that  with  you 
in  the  train,  or  to  look  over  at  home  ;  but,  if  3'Ou  think 
ImTe  read  nothing  else*  Mrs.  Fitz-Mortimer  has  run  through 
sat  on  the  cool  piazza,  and  she  has  compelled  you  to 
and  now  you  are  about  to  finish  it  after  she  goes  to 
sitting  up  under  the  pretence  of  lettere  to  answer.  But, 
past^  yon  and  she  have  read  very  little.  The  days  are 
much  pleasanter  to  spend  the  afternoons  in  riding,  or 
^  or  sailing.  So  the  reading  lies  over  till  winter.  Now,  it  is 
of  this  experience  in  eight  million  American  families, 
diangeable  parts  of  it,  of  course,  which  makes  June  and 
duU  season  with  publishers, 
iving  week  is  the  week  when  most  books  are  taken  fiom 
public  library  in  New  England.    The  day  before  or  the  day 

CTifunAt^    iJnA  1&iiaLii^]2.1:   Aslv  £\f  ill  a  xtaslf  sit.   smoJn 
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pocket,  just  a  little.    Then  there  ia  Sunday, — a  good  day  fori 
ing.     On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  buy  books  on  Monday, 

the  Phcebes  will  be  tired  with  washing  ;  nor  on  Tuesday  much,- 
tUey  will  be  scorched  with  ironing*     On  Wednesday,  the  news-J 
becomes  more  active  ;  the  week  s  suppHes  are  beginning  to  co 
Thursday  and  Friday  see  things  in  order ;  and  brisk  little  girk] 
want  to  know  how  ''  She  Writes  '*  is  turning,  and  brisk  Utile 
eager  about  John  Whopper,  come  in  to  inquire  if  the  magazine 
come*     So,  by  Saturday,  we  are  ready  again  to  expect  the 
Bale-day  of  the  six. 

Do  you  know,  once  more,  careless  reader,  why  your  "  Old] 
New,"  your  "  Harper,"  your  "  Atlantic,"  your  "  Blackwood,"  \ 
*^Lady  s  Book,"  and  your  '*  Lippincott"  are  not  printed  on  long,] 
erous  lines,  like  this  ?     Do  you  know  why  they  are,  in  general,  dif 
into  two  columns  ?    It  is  because  you  and  the  rest  want  to 
much  in  the  moving  railway  train.     That  little,  steady  joggle  \ 
car  compels  youi'  humble  servants  to  furnish  for  you  short  lij 
not  many  of  these  long  ones*    We  will  have  mercy  on  you, : 
you  longer  from  Lothair. 


LOTHAm. 

We  understand  very  well  why  so 
many  of  the  English  journals  say 
such  hard  thiogs  of  Lothair.*  For 
it  is  one  bright  blaze  of  satire  from 
end  to  end,  hitting,  and  hitting  hard^ 
the  follies  and  the  pretensions  of  Eng- 
lish society  and  of  English  religion, 
80-called,  It  must  require,  one  would 
&ay,  more  than  usual  courage  for  Mr. 
D^lsraeli  now  to  enter  a  drawing-room, 
and  meet  the  offended  wrath  of  peo- 
ple of  whatever  turn,  who  will  be 
snre  to  say  that  he  has  been  saying 
something  too  hard  of  their  8|K>eial 
circle,  theory,  or  performance.  Then 
Mr.  D' Israeli  has  said,  truly  enough, 
of  us  critics,  **Tbe  critics  are  the  men 
who  have  failed  in  literature  or  in  art." 

«  Lotlutir,  hf  tbe  RJght  Han«r;ible  B.  D*f  ■raell. 
**Nofte  omniA  h»c  ^alu*  est  ipcJoleiccntuHB,'^^ 
TBitciiTit;».  [To  lure  knoim  all  Uiese  tliiuf  t  li 
fioodfbrbafi,] 


Most  of  us  are  too  conscioui  1 
ia  true  to  forgive  him ;   so 
us  Iiave  to  punish  him  by  i 
wo  can,  that  he  has  failed  alsaj 
as  we  construe  it^  the  rage  of  1 
lish  critics. 

But  why  we,  on  this  side  of  \ 
ter,  should  be  disgusted  or  < 
to  see  Mr.  D'lsraeli  hit  the  ] 
Church  of  England,  and  hit|| 
hit  the  Kirk    of  Scotland 
the  Scarlet  Woman,  and  portimy 
exquisite  humor  her  devic^^s;  wkl 
slionld  be  pained  to  have  him  < 
the    brutalities  of  one    young 
lish  lonl,  or   mortified  aud 
when  be  shows  ua  that  aoot 
like  a  fool|  —  this  i*  not  so  cl« 
do  we  understand  that  the 
out  of  tlie  way  by  the  dictu 
is  a  political  pamphlet  and  aj 
getber.     That  i^  just  what  it  11^ 
just  what  it  b  ine;int  to  be. 
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ipUel  of  Tezj  bitter  seTer- 
w«  belietne,  of  lasting  ef- 
mX  the  same  time,  because 
it  mil  be  fead  in  every 
[  leaDj  bas  an  important 
y  g(yreniment  of  England 

and  learned  critics^ 

antipodK  of  ''The  Cath- 

hav«  elected  the  line  of 

orthodox  J   iu   our 

,  fiood,     and    speak    of    this 

i  &iToloQ8  for  real  consider- 

UjT  worth   the  notice  of 

win  show.     But^  as 

I  of  the  alneteenth 

be«n  better  for  Car- 

and  hi»  operations  in 

^to  have  bad  ten  folios  of  at- 

by  ten  doctors  of  di- 

tliia  one  little  "  pamphlet 

do  not  do  that  prelate 

^to  snppoae  he  ever  whig- 

et  thought  to  any  bat  his 

we  believe  he  would 

ie  opinioD  of  Lot  hair. 

A  coontiy   like    this, 

[  by  men  who  hated 

aa  truly  as  they  dreaded 

ff  erery  tine  of  whose 

word  of  whoae  con- 

antagonhm   to   it ;  a 

baft  revt'lled  and  rioted 

hfjm  these  hollow  in* 

wliich  Jesaitism  has   ite 

ay,  for  the  umlant^  ^ncy 

'  ^  I  intrigue®  have  no  room. 

this  melancholy  mo- 

all  that  tA  free  and  gen- 

I  btavB  in  the  great  Catholic 

ilnng.  faint  aod  dead, 

'  gripe  of  the  Jesuit 

;  the  mcunent  for  us  to 

r  Amt  tratemity  hail  lost  its 

DO   longer  fit  object 

.  wmJc  boy»  the  heir  of 
5S^  is  aeduIoQsly 


approacbed  and  seduced  by  a  ''  ring  *' 
of  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  who,  when 
he  is  recovering  from  a  wound,  all  but 
bring  him  under  the  tlominiou  of  the 
Boman  Church.  They  have  two  wo- 
men on  their  side.  On  the  side  of  his 
Protestant  friends  are  two  women  al^o. 
One  of  these  is  killed  in  battle.  Her 
influence  survives  her,  however;  and 
she  and  the  other  woman  prove 
stronger  than  the  two  Boman  Catholic 
ladies.  Lothair  remains  in  the  Eng- 
ILsh  communion.     This  is  the  story. 

The  Eoman  Catliolic  critic  says, 
very  truly,  that  it  shows,  if  it  lihows 
anything,  that  the  English  Established 
Church  has  no  firm  hold  on  anybody, 
or  any  thing.  The  nominal  victory  of 
that  Church  is,  in  this  case,  due  merely 
to  the  charms  of  a  lovely  woman,  who 
succeeds  where  an  English  bishop  and 
all  his  de^iendants  hare  failed.  Pre- 
cisely does  the  hook  show  this,  and  it 
is  one  of  two  things  which  it  is  writ- 
ten to  show.  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  English  Church.  A  deep-seated 
consciousness  of  such  integr.il  weak- 
ness is  one  more  cause  of  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  English  critics  regard 
it.  Never  did  the  English  establishment 
appear  to  less  advantage ;  for  never,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  it  been  sketched 
80  cleverly  in  bo  few  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  novel, 
with  consummate  art,  describes  the 
spider- toilij  with  which  tliis  silly  fly 
is  wound  up  in  the  Roman  web,  the 
innocent  and  amiable  criticism  of 
Catholic  critics  is,  "But  you  know 
bishops  and  priests  do  not  do  ^uch 
things.*'  That  is  precisely  what 
needs  to  be  proved. 

But  why  make  Lothair  a  fool,  or  a 
weak  boy?  Why  not  make  him  a 
strong,  rugged,  well-disciplined  man  ? 
That  is  another  question  of  the  critics. 
To  which  we  reply,  ^*  Why  not  make 
him  a  Sandwich  Islander^  or  a  sailor 
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■aeidiig  tb#  Notdi  PoJef  Of  diis  pv^ 
tkulmr  IraoiCt  iiM  «^eet  U  to  «^ir 
^Imk  BoiamQ  pimhtm  da  with  W6&k 
jispg  iiol>IeiQ«jL  It  m  noi  ils  object 
to  ibcnr  wiivl  ?tgQ(roii%  ragged,  well- 
di»ctpiiiij»l  foen  of  aeiue  clo  with  Ho- 
mAn  pfvbte».  It  «rUl  be  ji  rerj  good 
tbmg  irhea  tomebody  wtit^ai  tli^ 
iMireJ,^ — p€;rii»p*  Mr.  B'lxnaU.  Bui 
Umt  nord  is  not  tiib  norcL  Just  ftt 
thit  moment^  Mr.  I>*lAra4?li  thonght 
this  novel  was  th^^  more  aet^ed^  Ft/r 
our  tiwii  part,  w«  Mkgn^tt  with  bim. 

For  It  di^termioisil  Bomaii  CatkoliCf 
or  fof  ^  pf^isau  of  tbe  Englisb  Es- 
tablish in  on  t^  it  is  ensy  to  saj  th&t  a 
'^ pAOiplilet  iio¥t  1  "  like  this,  which 
«triki*s  UA  b^rdl^  at  one  of  the  two 
churches  as  the  other,  Is  a  skeptic's 
sneor,  and  leaves  the  poor  reader 
wiihout  plac43  for  foothold.  So  easy 
is  it  for  either  partisan  to  forget  tliat 
there  was  a  Christian  reltgion  before 
tl]«re  was  erer  an  Ecumenical  Coun^ 
cil  or  a  State  Ei^tahlii^liment. 

Iji«t  the  disputants  forget  tliis  if 
thay  chiM}»e.  The  author  of  Lothair 
doe*  not  forget  it  j  and  in  a  few  vig- 
oroim  chapters^  quite  suCQcient  for  the 
dram^frtic  purpo«((^  of  h\B  novel,  and 
quite  enough  for  a  thoughtful  reader, 
he  enlorct*»  thU  central  reality  of  re- 


Sptrit,  tlie  «mple,  early  reoord^ 
Cbiiitiftnity  are  quite  etMMgb  ^ 
of  what  it 
It  is  tbifl  CI 
ai  ooee  primitiTa  and  eternal^ 
Mr,  D'Ismeli  shows  3S  that  i^ 
of  tht  wmM  whidi  the  prelat^i 
botb  flttalilialimeuts  fail  to  apprehi 
It  is  that  simple  religion  whick 
content  to  believe  that  man  i^^  a 
of  God ;  that  '  ^  God  made  man  m 
own  image  ; "  tha^t  '^  God  worb 
races,  and  that  by  the  raiiou^ 
of  nations  his  designs  are 
plisbe^l ; ''  and  that  that  child  of 
has  clearest  light  as  to  hiJ  pi 
wl>o  distrxiiits  c^ed  or  ritual  of 
of  the  great  ohurch  estahlkb; 
and  prefers  for  himself  to  trace  ^ 
footsteps  of  his  <liviiie  Master,  wm 
over  his  life  and  pregnant  ^pn^ 
among  the  mountains  that  aaudi* 
iied,  and  the  waters  be  loved  i» 
well"  The^e  are  little  h%gmm 
from  the  religious  system  of 
**  Paraclete,**  in  which  Lothair 
nest  between  the  wrangling  of 
men  of  tlie  Seven  HlUs,  and  the 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  We 
that  to  them  such  worcjb  seem  vag^ 
and  intangible.  But  they  iR 
simplest   household   words   to  O^ 
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for  the  lessons  theM 

litm  a  quarter  century 

tlesscmthat  great  states- 

I OQ  great  ideas  and 

aod  the  second  les- 

llke  the  fii«t,  that  the 

Bjorities  &do    awaj   when 

not  an  essential  political 

I  dying  for,  to  give  them 

vigor.      Lothair  is 

er  interest     It  will 

fiom  prelates,  of  what- 

But  none  the  less  will 

read   it    and    praise   it, 

ehoirs  the  vanity  of  the 

[  ettabltshment^  of  religion^ 

^troey  through  and  through, 

i  in  its  spirit  and  reality. 


ICILIAN  TALES. » 

H  the  mt^terials  for  these 
giathend  in  Sicily,  the 
lafdljr  have  appe^ared 
tlian  in  Germany.  The 
Moive  nursery  or  popular 
\t  make  np  their  suhstance 
IS  tbe  heart  of  the  German 
[  Bftn  as  well,  receives  with 
St;  while  in  Kiihtcr's  work 
that  patient  German 
which  divee  so  deep  and 
:h,  which  sees  so 
so  fine,  at  once  so  teles- 
mcnMoopic 

contain   a  collection 
MifcheD,  —  a  word  for 
Inline  no  proper  equivalent, 
«t4>ne9  of  a  f*eople,  — 
emrefaUy   as  they   are 
of  the  Island  of 


mam  4em  VolkimQad 

Go<ucnV»«1).  m\i  vlnet  Kla- 

Aatn«rltttng<i?n  1t«ln' 

.     L«lj»£)«I  WUhelm 


man  parentage,  but  Sicilian  birth  and 
education^  has  translated  ihem  into  ex- 
cellent German  j  and  tbe  work  stands 
among  the  most  attractive  issues  of 
the  German  press  for  the  present 
year.  The  collector  says,  "I  htve 
done  my  best  to  give  the  Marchen 
faithfully  as  they  were  related  to  me ; 
but  the  j»eculiar  charm  which  lies  in 
the  manner  of  the  story-telling  Sicilian 
women,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ren- 
der* Most  of  them  give  their  tales 
with  infinite  vivacity,  while  they  act 
out  meanwhile  the  whole  thing;  m^ake 
with  their  hands  gestures  full  of  ex- 
presision,  even  start  to  their  feet,  and, 
if  it  is  appropriate,  go  about  the 
rooHL"  One  can  see,  after  reading 
the  volumes,  that  tliis  dramatic  gen- 
dering would  give  the  stories  a  charm- 
ing life;  but,  taking  them  as  they 
stand,  they  are  interesting. 

The  notes  are  by  Dr,  RcinholJ 
Kohler,  librarian  at  Weimar,  one  of 
the  greatest  living  experts  in  Mar- 
chen literature.  The  reader  who  has 
not  given  attention  to  the  matter  will 
be  surprised  to  know  the  pains  which 
has  been  taken  of  late  ^^ears  to  collect 
the  stories  of  the  people  of  all  nations, 
and  the  body  of  literature  that  has 
sprung  up  in  consequence.  From 
Iceland  to  South  Africa,  and  in  lands 
east  and  west,  curious  listeners,  like 
the  Fran  lien  Goiizenbach,  have  sat  in 
the  huts  of  peasants  and  savages,  and 
carefully  treasurt^d  what  their  ears 
have  received.  The  Orientalist,  Th co- 
der Ben  fey,  showed  a  strange  simi- 
larity, as  existing  between  the  Marchen 
of  India  and  those  of  the  West.  It 
may  seem  to  some  that  such  labor  as 
this  of  Kohler,  whose  notes  are  a  mi- 
nute comparison  of  each  one  of  the 
ninety-two  tales  with  all  similar  tales 
anywhere  to  be  found,  is  only  time 
thrown  away.  He  is  a  rash  man  who 
ventures  to  say  that  any  fact  that  can 
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be  observed  is  too  trifliiig  to  be  noted 
down*  WTien  Fraujihofer  laboriouslj 
noted  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
BnUf  it  uppeiiiTL'd  then  to  be  work  done 
almost  tor  iiatigbt ;  but  the  rcsnlta 
reached  by  the  line  eye  of  the  Munich 
optician  have  come  in  our  time  to  be 
the  foundation-stones  of  t!ie  great 
process  of  spectral  analysis ;  and  who 
can  say  what  light  may  not  come,  in 
time,  to  history,  ethnology,  or  the 
tracing  of  the  religious  development 
of  mankind,  through  the  patient  work 
of  scholars  like  Kohler  ? 

In  every  old  land,  there  bliX>m  in 
the  popular  heart,  like  pleasant  flow- 
ers, the  Miirehem  Thej  are  a  N^ild 
growtli^  always  artless,  and  full,  often, 
of  beauty  and  perfume.  Within  the 
present  century,  this  wild  ilora  has 
found  a  Linnieua  to  subject  it  to  sci- 
entific treatment  in  the  most  philo- 
sophic student  of  antiquity  and  hm- 
guage  of  modem  times^  Jakob  Gritom. 
As  the  botanist  studies  stamen »  jK^tal, 
and  pistilt  so  Grimm  and  J  lis  folio wtTs 
study  and  compare  the  giant  and 
dwarf,  the  enchanted  castle  and  ma- 
gic wand,  the  wicked  step-mother,  the 
heroic  younger  so Uj  the  roblier-cave,  — 
eiieh  circumstance  and  feature,  every 
whift*  of  aroma  and  line  of  tinting,  in 
the  JMiirchen,  all  with  scien title  pur- 
pose. As  a  Urst  result,  Grimm  dared 
to  propound  tlie  striking  tlieory,  that 
the  genuine  Miirchen  are  many'  of 
them  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
remains  of  the  great  legends  of  the 
olil  religious  faiths,  softened  down,  but 
still  living  in  the  souk  of  the  peo|ile, 
*'How  much  yet,^'  exclaimed  Nie- 
buhr,  "  of  the  old  liomnn  mythology 
may  live  in  the  region  of  the  Miirchen, 
if  only  some  dweller  among  the  homt^s 
of  the  peasants  of  the  Apennines 
could  investigate."  In  like  manner, 
Grimm  and  his  school  would  have  us 
believe   that   the   phantoms    of    the 


mighty  Nofse   gods   still   luuiiiL| 
hearth  in  the  raoes  of  the  Teutonics 
It  has  even  been  said  we  i 
\ip  William  Tell,  and  perb^pe^l 
Wallace,  as  fleah  and  bio 
and   that   Sobin   Hood    is 
mythical   being,   no  other 
god  Odin,  who,  although  the 
which  he  was  the  central 
been  bo  lung  displaced,  yet 
be  exorcised  from   the  popular  | 
"Balder    the    beautiful    id 
dead,^^  sings  the  Swedish  poet  Tt| 
after  the  old  Saga ;  and,  in  like  I 
ner   with   Balder,  we   have 
that  Odin  and  Thor  and  Freya  i 
also   buriecL     These   8tu<leuts 
have  us  believe  that  their  gh 
any  rate,  refuse  to  be  laid.    Tlie| 
cin'umstanoe  that    attended 
their  old  pre-eminence  is  laid  I 
but,  often  in  blithe  and  merry  j 
they  continue  to  appear  iu  tbtl 
of  the  great  races  whose 
worishipped  them.     It  is  hard  io  1 
our   dearest   heroes   fade   away 
mist;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  W«l 
more  than  an  adequate  recomp 
the  wontlerful  grandeur  of  the  th 
how  these  rough  hands  of  theolil^ 
refuse   to   become    decrepit    tlu 
time,  or  beaten  off  by  culture,  -*l 
they  reach  round  the  new  altai»( 
have  crow^ded  out  their   own  fip 
fanes,  and  across  the  widest  < 
the  homes  of  the  farthest 
clasping   still  the  hea.rt«  of  i 
whose  wild  sires  held  them 

It  is  possible,  perhaps  prohahlf^J 
these  scholars  push  their  th 
far.     Still,  even  if  we  declt 
lieve  that  the  Jklarchen   ar«  lu^ 
origin   so   dignified,    and   look 
them  as  merely  the  simple  produ 
child-like  natures,  there  is  plentj 
charm  in  them,  commonly,  to 
children  and  all  such  as  retain  i 
the  freshness  of  their  early 
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tli«aa  Kiit^ea  of  Sicily. 

i  on^j  ta  which  Dr.  Kohler 

tn  S^macrit^  in  modem 

I  Sondi  A6ic%  in  Albaniaai 

,  Dmnish,  and  mmieroua  other 


\  UOSr,  BOBSEy  AHP   FOX. 

iras  once  ciiiight  iu  a  narrow 
eoaiii  not  get  oat  agaia.  A  borso 
i  lif  go  bj ;  and  the  lion  cried  oat 
Eelp  ine  out  of  thi&"  ''  TU  do 
the  borte;  ^  but  promise  you 
Be.**  Tha  Uoa  promised ;  and 
podEfid  with  his  hoo^^  until  he 
M  Lkn  ouc    But,  when  the  lion 

0  £uf)y  oat,  he  said  to  the  horse, 
Im  goisg  lo  eat  you."  **  \Miat 
mgntm/esitl "  said  the  horse, 
te  b«r]gaixiyott  sbouldn*!  eat  me?  " 
jkea  DO  difierence/'  said  the  lion ; 
■Ml  cajv  abonl  it,  we  will  leave  it 

I,**  ^  Good,**  answered  the  horse ; 

B  fhaU  we  choose  for  judge  ?  " 

p*  saud  the  lion.     The  horse  was 

They  went  to  the  fox,  and  the 

he  case  before  him-    **  Yes,"  said 

tt  seems  to  me  you  were  rijjht 

.  Uoo.     But  I  cannot  decide 

yoet  bo*  things  were.**    So  they 

It  to  llie  naiTow  pass,  and  the 

tlo  ibe  ssune  place  where  he  was 

Ibx  Bold  the  lion  to  push  him- 

tbe  narniw  pass  again.    ^^  Did 

[  {ffvcisely  that  way  ?  '*  said  the 

b  1^  was  poshed  a  little  farther 

Hon.   "  Then  push  it  in/*  s^d 

**  Y oa  must  put  yourself  exactly 

when  you  aiiked  the  horse  to 

Tbe  tion  poshed  it  in,  and  the 

[■in ;  *•  Did  you  stand  precisely 

fewleg  was  a  little  bit  farther 

the  IscNi.    "Then  press  it  in/' 

At  la«t  the  lion  had  pushed 

1  ii»  far  thai  he  couldn't  get  out 
Kow,"  said  the  fox,  "you  are 

were  before;  and  the  horse 
rfieCher  he  has  a  mind  to  help 
The    horse   wguldn*t,  but 
I  ai  die  lion  until  be  killed 


Here  is  another  tale,  having  a 
stronger  flavor  of  the  soil  from  which 
it  grew  than  the  one  just  cited,  Kat- 
uxaUy,  Kohlt^r  has  been  able  to  find 
only  a  few  analogues. 

THE    PlOtrS    BOY   WHO    WENT  TO   ROVB. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor 
washerwoman  who  had  an  only  son.  He 
was  very  stupid,  but  he  had  a  good  and 
pii>us  heart*  The  poor  woman  sent  him 
into  the  woods  with  her  ass.  There  he  got 
wood,  and  took  it  to  the  city  to  sell ;  and 
so  they  tnanaged  to  live  along  in  a  miser- 
able way.  One  day  when  his  ass  was 
carQ'ing  a  load,  he  happened  to  go  past 
a  little  church,  where  stjraebody  was  just 
preaching.  He  tied  the  asa  outside,  and 
went  in  to  bear  what  the  priest  was  say- 
ing. '*  Qear,  my  friends,  what  the  Lord 
says,  *  Whoever  in  my  name  givea  any 
thing  to  the  poor  shall  receive  it  again 
a  hundred -fold/  "  When  the  boy  heard 
thatf  he  went  out,  sold  the  wood  and  the 
ass,  and  gave  it  all  lo  the  poor.  *'  Now 
the  Lord  must  give  it  to  me  back  again  a 
huxidred-fold/'  he  thought.  He  went  into 
the  church,  and  got  into  a  comer  wbere 
nobody  saw  him.  When  mass  was  over, 
the  sesiton  shut  up  the  church,  and  didn't 
notice  that  tho  boy  staid  inside*  He 
waited  till  all  was  still,  and  then  went  up 
to  the  altar  where  stood  a  great  crucifix. 
He  said  to  this,  "Just  listen  to  me  now." 
He  was  so  simple,  you  see,  that  he  spoke 
in  this  familiar  way.  "Now,  just  listen. 
1  have  obeyed  your  command,  sold  all 
I  hatl,  and  given  the  money  to  the  poor. 
You  must  give  it  back  to  me  a  hundred* 
ibid,  or  else  I  sha'n't  have  any  thing  to 
carry  home  to  mother."  He  talked  a  long 
time  in  this  way  to  the  crucifix.  At  la^t 
the  Lord  answered,  **  I  am  poor,  and  can- 
not give  you  any  money.  But  go  to  Rome, 
to  tho  largest  church.  My  brolhcr  lives 
there,  who  is  far  richer  than  1  am.  Per- 
haps he  can  give  you  some  money." 
"True,"  said  the  boy,  "you  must  be 
poor,  for  you  are  all  naked/*  So  he  got 
into  his  corner  again,  and  waited  till  the 
sexton  opened  the  doors  again  the  next 
morning  to  let  him  out. 

Then  he  set  out  for  Borne,  without  say- 
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iiig  any  tbin^  to  his  mother*    He  travelled 

all  daj,  and  about  twilight  came  to  a  eon- 
vent.  *'  This  is  a  good  place  to  stay  all 
ni^ti"  he  thought;  so  he  knockert,  and 
bt^gged  for  a  lodj^ing.  He  was  kindly 
eated.  The  prior  sent  for  him  to  have 
Utile  talk*  *'  Where  are  you  going,  my 
pon  ?  "  he  a^ked.  *'  I've  got  to  go  to  Rome 
to  apeak  with  the  Lord  about  a  sum  of 
money  that  he  is  to  give  me,"  The  prior 
thought  at  firjft  the  boy  was  joking  with 
him  ;  but»  when  he  saw  hi^  uiinple  nature, 
he  said  to  him,  '*  You  mt,i\it  do  me  a  favor 
if  you  would.  My  monks  quarrel  to  every 
time  they  eat,  that  their  liL^a^is  are  all 
bloody  from  blows.  At  all  other  times 
they  are  good  and  well-behaved ;  but,  when 
tlicy  eat,  it  is  as  if  an  evil  spirit  had  got 
into  them.  Now,  when  you  are  talking 
with  the  Lord,  ask  him  how  that  eomcs 
about ;  and^  if  ytiu  bring  me  the  right  an- 
swer when  you  come  back,  Til  give  you  a 
bundreil  gold  pieces*  The  V>oy  promised, 
rested  that  night  in  tht;  convent,  and  the 
next  morning  went  on.  He  travelled  all 
day,  and  came  at  evening  to  a  little  city. 
He  knocked  at  a  neatrlooking  house  he 
miw  tliere,  and  begged  for  a  lo<]ging,  which 
the  master  allowed  lam*  The  man  was 
a  merchant,  and  had  three  foeantiful  daugh- 
tern.  The  man  a^ked  the  boy  where  he 
waft  going,  **  I've  gtjt  to  go  to  Rome,  to 
fpe&k  to  the  Lord  about  a  sum  of  money 
he  is  to  give  me,"  answered  the  boy,  Tlie 
merchant,  too,  thought  ho  meant  to  joke 
with  liim  ;  but,  when  he  saw  his  gimplicity, 
he  gaiil,  '*  Do  me  a  tavor :  l*ve  got  three 
beautiful  daughters,  and  havcn^t  been  able 
to  get  one  of  thein  married^  although  I  am 
rich.  When  you  are  talking  with  the 
Ix>rd,  just  a^k  him  how  that  happens ; 
and,  if  you  bring  me  back  the  right  answer, 
ril  give  you  a  hundred  gold  pieces/*  The 
hoy  promised,  and  the  next  morning  trav- 
elled  on.  When  it  got  to  be  evening,  he 
came  to  the  house  of  a  peasant*  He 
knocked,  and  begged  a  tiight*s  lodging* 
The  peasant  received  him  kindly,  let  him 
eat  with  him,  and  asked  him,  **  Where  are 
you  going  V  "  The  boy  answered  again,  he 
was  goiqg  to  Rome  to  speak  to  the  Lord 
about  a  sum  of  money,  **  You  might  do 
me  a  favor,  if  you  would,**  said  the  peasant, 
"  I've  got  a  beautiful  orchard,  which  u»ed 


to  bear  much  fruit ;  but  for  sotne  i 
trees  have  all  been  barren, 
seen  a  fig  or  a  cherry.      ^ 
talking  with  the  Lord,  jiwt  ii^k  , 
that  comes  about;  ami,  if  you  I 
right  answer,  Til  give  you  a  hun 
of  gold/'     The  boy  promisi^ 
night  with   the   peasant,  and    tl 
morning  went  on* 

By  and  by  he  came  to  Rome, 
quired  immediately  for  the 
finest  church,  where  mass  w»s  jwlj 
on ,    Whe  n  he  sa w  t  he  robe«  of  the  | 
all  silk  and  gold,  and  the  gold^  1 
with  jewels,  he  thought*  **  The 
right :  his  brother  is  much  richer,  i 
certainly  give  me  my  money  s 
he  got  into  a  comer,  and  waii< 
until    the   sexton    shut    the 
Tlien  he  went  up  to  the  altar  ; 
"  Just  hear  ouce  1  your  brother  hiifl 
to  you.     He  was  to  give  mc  a 
of  money,  but  he  is  too  poor ;  and  i 
me  to  tell  you  to  give  it  to  me 
The  Lord  let  hioi  ask  a  long  tiiM; 
answered,  "  It  is  well ;  only  go  1 
on   the    ropd   you'll    get    your 
**  But,**  said  the  boy,  **  Tve  got  i 
questions  to  ask.     Half  a  di^  J 
from  here  lives  a  peasant.     H« 
orchard  that  uschI  to  bring  him  la 
fruit*     But  for  wme  years  the  tre«i1 
l)ecn  barren*     How  does  that  hnp 
The  Ix>rd  answered,  •*Foni 
ant  had  no  wall  about  his  or< 
poor  ra  an  went  by,  he  only  needed  to  f 
out  his  hand  to  take  a  pear  or  somei 
kind  of  fruit,  and  so  get  refreshed*  , 
the  peasant  was  covetous,  and 
let  the  poor  have  a  little  fruit,    Sol 
a  wall  built  round  the  orchard^  and  \ 
then  bis  trce.«<  have  been  barrea. 
tears  down  that  wall,  his  trL^e^  will  ] 
again,"    "But  tell  me  eomethio;:: 
sRid  the  bo3%    ^*  In  such  a  city  Uvesi 
chant,  who  has  three  beautiful  daa^ 
but,  ahhough  the  father  Is  ru?h^  WJ 
been  able  to  marry  one  of  thcnu^ 
tb\t  ?  **     The  Lord  said,  *»  Tlie 
think  too  much  of  their  dres«,  and  i 
way  hope  to  get  a  husband  ;  but  if  I 
only  be  modest,  and  go  to  church  in  i 
dresa^  they  would  soon  get  a  hu 
**■  1  should  like  to  a^k  one  qoe«tioQ 
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tlie  sextoo  opened  the 
4af r  ^  went  out  and  set 
ncu  When  kecmme  lo  the  peas- 
>»Mt  aokedp  **  Have  }rou  »pokeo 
r  Laid?'*  ^  Ye»,"  said  the  boy; 
M  is  jroar  crdua^  are  barren  be- 
ll bftip«  hmh  a  wall  about  it.  O&lj 
im  tlw  wmllt  lod  don't  find  fault 
B  fnoTf  if  MHT  aad  then  thej  take 
two^  aad  your  on^hard  will  do  well 
«*  Good,**  Raid  the  peasant :  *"  Ml 
nee.  But  roq  maH  etaj  here 
fh»  tm»  in  btoiioai,  or  else  I 
bl  gfve  fxM  the  hnadred  gold 
I  So  the  boy  ttaid  with  hitn^  and 
■at  look  down  the  wall;  and  lot  in 
■gn^  dia  trees  were  all  in  bloom. 
Inoi  gvre  him  the  hundred  gold 
■ankad  klai,  and  kl  him  go^ 
I  Ite  hof  tmme  to  the  merchant, 
p  aifccd  him  if  be  h^d  spoken  with 
ll^  ■  Tea,*  Mid  he :  '*  your  dau'^h- 
^  gee  named  because  they  think 
't  of  dfcat  and  ornamenU.  But,  if 
oaiy  go  to  chnreh  in  modest, 
tbey  wooid  soon  get  hu$- 
*  Stay  a  few  days  with  me,  till  I 
*  yoQ  say  riglit,'*  said  the  mcr- 
1 1  will  give  you  the  hundred 
So  the  boy  sUid ;  and  the 
thi«  Ofnamentf  and  beau- 
IB  his  dan^tera,  aod 
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pieoeSv  and  let  bim  go. 
But,  when  the  boy  approaehed  his  tia- 
trre  town^  the  stone  which  he  carried  in 
his  bofom  began  to  glow,  and  spread  abroad 
such  a  wonderdil  glory,  that  people 
could  see  it  many  miles  away*  The 
pm.'^tSf  wheu  the  fame  of  it  went  abroad, 
set  out  in  folemn  procession  towards  the 
woDderfial  stooeu  The  boy  had  to  tell 
eTcry  thing ;  aad«  because  he  had  been 
found  worths  to  speak  to  the  Lord,  it  was 
his  part  now  to  bear  the  stone ;  so  he  went 
under  the  sacred  canopy  with  the  stone  in 
his  hands.  But  when  he  got  into  the 
churchy  and  had  placed  the  stone  on  the 
altar»  he  sank  down^  and  died;  and  his 
soul  flew  to  heaven.  Ilis  mother  was  in 
the  church,  and  reoognueed  her  son.  When 
she  saw  him  stnk  down,  the  hurried  to 
him,  and  threw  her  arms  around  him. 
llien  she  found  the  three  hundred  gold 
pieces^  with  which  she  led  a  pious  life, 
doing  much  good  to  the  poor ;  and,  when 
she  died,  she  was  united  to  her  son  in 
heaven. 

We  wDl  give  one  more  tale  from 
the  Fraulein  Gotizeiibach*a  collecticm. 

TRUTH,   THE   PCASAJffT. 

Once  there  was  a  kin^  who  had  a  p>att 
a  lamb,  a  ram,  atjd  a  wetht^r.  Me  thoupfht 
so  much  of  these  animals,  that  he  deter- 
miiwd  to  give  the  charge  of  them  only  to 
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ty.  ^  **  Good  mornings  Fe^isant  Trulh  i 
how  ii  the  goAt?*'  ^'Sho  is  whica,  and 
fall  of  play/'  **How'i  my  lamb?" 
"TbatV  white  and  beautiful/'  **  How's 
th«  ram?"  **Tk*t'»  beautiful  u>  lee." 
"  How '»  Olid  wether  ?  ''  ^  That '«  buatit&ful 
to  look  at/'  When  they  had  talked  that 
way  tog4^the^,  the  peasant  went  off  to  hii 
mountaiu  agam  \  and  tho  km^  beliered  oU 
he  said. 

Now,  among  the  kind's  courtian  was. 
one  who  euTied  the  favor  the  king  ahowed 
ihe  peasant  So,  one  day^  he  said  to  the 
king,  *'  Is  the  oltj  peusant  really  incapable 
of  lying  ?  1  *\\  lM!t  he  will  tell  you  a  Ue 
noxi  S^bturday."*  ^  IS  my  peasant  tells  & 
lie/*  said  tho  king,  *'  I  will  lof^e  my  head," 
So  the  bet  waa  Agreed  upon,  —  whoever 
lost  was  to  io^t*  his  hciwi.  The  (uoto  the 
eourtier  thought  about  it,  the  harder  it 
grew  to  Uimk  of  a  way  to  induce  the  peas- 
rml  to  tc'll  a  lie  by  &iturday.  He  thought 
all  day  long  in  vam,  Wlien  nijrht  came, 
aad  the  first  day  was  gone,  he  went  dis- 
contentedly home.  When  his  wife  saw  be 
wiu  in  8ueb  bad  humor^  she  said,  **'  What 
troubles  you^  that  you  are  so  out  of  sort$<" 
"  Be  still/'  said  he,  *'  I  cannot  tell  you 
now.**  But  she  berrged  so  kindly,  that  at 
last  he  told  her.  ''  Oh  I  "^  said  nhe, ''  is  that 
all  ?     1  can  soon  bring  that  abouL" 

The  next  day  she  dressed  herself  in 
her  finest  clotheSr  put  on  her  best  orna- 
ments, and  faatened  over  her  forehead  a 
diamond  atar^     Then   she  got  into  lier 


about  it  I  and  you  can  tell  him  the 
fell  off  the  moitBt&in/*    **  No :  I  caa*l 
thjitt*"  iald  thi?  peasant;  **and  I  eu 
give  you  the  meat."    Then  the  bdjlie 
to  cry  all  tlie  more,  and  acted  v  if 
were  going  to  die.     Throufb  bet  gntf 
beauty  the  poasant^s    heart  wai  at  liq 
touched.      He  killed  the  wetber, 
a  piece^  and  brought  it  to  her,     Tlie  M 
eat  it  full  of  joy^  took  leave  of  the 
and  went  sway. 

The  poor  peasant  was  tToiililed 
about  what  he  ihould  5ay  to  the  kiti^. 
his  doubt,  he  took  his  stick,  plantod  it 
the  earth,  and  bung  his  coat  on  it. 
he  weat  a  few  steps  off,  and  bc^ 
**Good  rooming,  your  royal  Mj^ei^j 
but  when  he  came  to  the  king^A  last  ^ 
tion^  about  the  wether,  he  always  m 
fa^t,  and  could  find  no  anfrwcr.  He  tii 
it  with  lying*  — "  The  wether  has 
stolen,"  or  ''  He  has  fallen  otf  thg  m 
tain/'  ^  but  the  lie  stuck  In  his  tk 
He  set  his  stick  up  in  anothi>r  place, 
bung  hifi  coat  on  it  again;  but 
better  occurred  to  him.  The  whole  nig 
long  he  could  not  tjleep ;  but  at  las!| 
the  morning,  a  tolerable  aniwer  occoffl 
ti>  him.  ^^Yes,"  he  thought;  «th« 
do/*  So  be  took  his  stick  and  ca«t, 
set  out  CO  see  ihe  king,  for  it  wa^  Satnrdi 
On  the  way,  he  stopped  from  tisw 
time,  represented  the  king  with  hi*"  It 
and  coat,  went  thfOTXgb  the  whole 
mtion  with  the  king»  and  uvery  lime 
answer  pleased  him  better. 
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TBEOLOGICAL    PUBIJCA- 
dfSS  Ei  GERMAIfT. 

rn  Tt  AT^yy.^  Id  his  pop^iUr 
ibfi  Crcalaoo  and  Substance 
W«dd  (Le^«c ;  1869, 
^  MjB  DoUiiBg  Toy  new, 
ia  noi  aldllal  is  evading 
He  etatea  tbo 
candidly,  yet 
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Hli  book  h  iBftber  a 
than  of  ortgmal 

OB/ Heane,  bam  a  Catbolie, 
la^  knoirn  aa  aa  extreme 
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Peibafo  ita  extiara- 
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no  rdigmi  exeept  that  of  Kamre. 
His  psjdiology  is  not  prokmoL 
PkoC  C.  G.  Gltht^  in  his  study  of 

<'Maa'*  (l^pdc:  pp.  TiiL  470),  keepa 
doser  to  the  popular  idea  than  many 
Getman  anlhropologiita^  He  holds 
that  the  pneaeot  nc»  of  men  am  not 
older  tbdui  the  time  of  the  Delnge ; 
that  their  bond  to  the  lower  laces  is 
only  of  analogy ;  that  men  are  not 
lineal  chOdien  of  apes;  that  the 
original  creatioii  was  in  asTonl  pain^ 
which  haTe  grrtoi  fife  human  Tatio- 
ties,  —  American^  Turanian,  Caoca- 
saan,  Anstrmtian,  and  Kegto*  The 
Tohme  ia  iBtopestin^  and  the  thought 
iafieshaod  fiee. 

Christian  H.  Weisee,  one  of  the 
most  scute,  learned,  and  largeNSooled 
of  German  theologians,  too  early 
taken  away,  will  be  well  kept  in 
memory  by  the  Tolnme  on  Py^chology 
and  ImnKnrtality,  which  Fxofl  Budt^ 
Leydd  has  edited  from  his  remaining 
MSS.  (Leipsic :  1869,  pp.  xtL  328). 
In  these  lectures,  which  treat  also 
on  Materialism  and  kindred  topics, 
Weiaae  tries  to  reconcile  modem 
sGtaaco  to  the  inatincta  and  kuigings 
of  the  souL  The  marginal  notes  and 
aphomma  are  espeeially  raluable  and 
suggestire. 

Wolfgang  Menael,  a  hasty  and  pas- 
sionate theorizer,  has  in  his  two  solid 
Tolumes  of  '•  The  Ante^hnstian  Doc- 
trine of  Immortjd  Life''  (Leipsic: 
1B70),  brought  fbrward  some  interest- 
ing factd  along  with  fantastic  etyoM^- 
logies.  The  basis  of  the  primitiTe 
doetrine  of  immort^ility  he  ^ds  in 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  regular  going  and  coming 
of  the  sun.  Tlie  phj^ical  heavens 
declare  the  eternity  of  the  human  souL 

A  treatise  against  Atheism,  ancient 
as  well  as  modem,  to  be  worth  much, 
should  be  calm  and  thoughtful.  Such 
is  not  the   tone  or  character  of  the 
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far  «dctii^  iC  Sfum.    Hk  voik 
win  fad  umImj.    Ami,  >  acw  tnwi 
klaoa  of  .S|nn*s  taaliift  flf  '^Gml, 
Mju^  and  Hmfimm"  hm  beea  p»- 
ptnd  bj  I>E. 
wilb  aciitkal 

fimner  ettois  catvectad.  Tlie  wx>dc  is 
pabliflli«d  in  I^biafen. 

An  excellent  tramJatinn  of  tb* 
iamam  ChiiMae  dawc,  ^La«>-T«6- 
Taate-King,"  —  Uie  waj  of  Tirtue,  — 
bj  Reuibolfl  Ton  Plaenekiier,  ha*  just 
been  pablishcsd  hf  Brock haas  in  Leip- 
gic.  It  is  known  to  French  and  English 
reaiiers  Uy  versions  in  bodi  of  those 
hmguage^ ;  but  Plaenckner  has  made 
a  new  btudy  of  the  work,  and  has 
been  able  to  correct  the  errors  of  those 
translations.  It  is  edifying  to  com- 
pare this  work  with  Christian  ethical 
works. 

A  curioys  book  is  that  of  H.  Nissenj 
on  tilt)  Trample  (Btjdin  :  1869,  pp,  viii» 
-41/),  ia  uliii'li  he  atteinpts  to  show 
the  significauce  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
heatbtin  tetnplosi  and  connect  thetn 
by  their  iiainea  with  guceessiv^o  steps 
in  co»itioloj>y,  a»id  also  with  tin?  civil 
and  warlikt*  life  of  the  liomans.  The 
JuwibIi  Temple  is  not  cotisidered. 

That   Ilk^bri^w   studies   Nourish    in 


t  im  tbft  speech  wf  ( 
^u^  and  ia 
:  g^asp  and ; 

Aitai  EabU  Lndmg    Geigtat^ 
mMitd.  ta  kis  ULmerocia  works  ( 
tfe  Odtf  of  the  Behccw  I 
^»  §01  iMlf «/ Ow  fiijctoanib  < 
ft^  toM  oC  the  Be^Diiiiailioii. 
explains  tke  ivUlkci  of  this 
tke  giPmi  nellgioQSiikOTeiiieikt ;  i 
momie^ni the  pvedeoessofs  ofj 
fiai  ^  Seochlini  of  John  I 
siein  asd  JLothew  Adriannsj 
pofak  of  Kliaa  Lerita,  Mnn 
Fagitts;   of  the  amrersicie»  , 
sfliooia       As  a  master  in 
Gc%er  is  only  second  to  Fi; 

A  new  edition  of  De  W« 
tzwliicDon  to  the  Old  Te^tiuui 
not  have  been  intrusted  to 
man  than  Eberhard   Schr 
aidditioDSy   ejtplsinations,   and 
tions  make  of  it  almost  a  now  i 
His  reverence  for  the  mas^tei 
held  him  back  from  t  thij 

up  to  the  time,  espei  .  Us 

ment  of  the  hi^toneal  U^»ks 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha 
it, would    have   been   better j 
made  an  original  work  on 
of  De  Wette's.     (Berlin : 
xxW.  620.) 

Max   KrenkeVs   Leotures 
Afxjstle  Paul  (Leipaic :  1HH%  ] 
are  well    written  and  libenij 
not  add  much  to  the  nuniol 
graph ies  of  the  apostle.     Hi 
of  Paul's  cou version  is  not 
and  ho  handles  his  material  in 
fused  ami  inconsistent  way, 
some    things     which    caritic 
discredited,  and   pasaing  oret ' 
important  questions. 
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Bmii»fiilt  k^metl^  und  b^nioas 

eKegvtlcftJ   ^^AA^y%   of    Patitor 

toeHiQ^  upon  eeitaiu  piamges 

*0   £pi«tks  to  the   Robimis, 

L*s    ivQtl    TheiBdalotiians  (Got- 

im%    pp.  V.  1D6)*      But  Jiis 

IBS  af«   Tefx   nAsati&faetory. 

ikiie«  cat^tiUy,  but  he  reaaons 

ad  {Uogiemllj,  with  an  eirideiit 

frpjodioe*      Hi«   pretended 

;ht  *^  in  ^se  lights     He  s«ve» 

la  tli«  tiio«t  arbitrary  (aahion^ 

i  Um  chaisct«Tiatic  undertak* 

IIm^   l«ip«ic    prMS    now   m 

m  m   coiuplet'e   Wxican  and 

Wf  of  Martin  Luther's  work»| 

i!  of  theolo^ans  and  philo- 

The  finit  Tohimej  from  A  to 

^5-^,  b  just  completed.     It  id 

MihoeriptHni. 

nr  hisCoriee  of  the  Jewish 
ifBTB  ts  no  end.  Daniel  £hr- 
PoliraiM  are  small^  only  2.H4 
lU  (Bftlnn:  1S6Q).  Wliile 
only  oondenses  tbe  biblical 
\  #oeofid  giTe«  in  rory  concise 
Ible  form  all  the  more  valu- 
ta medta&iriil  and  modem 
kptrbaok^,  their  scholars, 
id  their  ptTsecutions. 
ItealjB ;  and  Christians  as 
czxk  W!ad  the  «toty  with 

Ii*«  new  edition  of  his 
Church  History " 
( ISW)  adds  valuable  matter 
ner  edition.  Though  it  is 
>  people  rather  than  for 
_  idU  a  very  convenient 
mtJti^.^  Questions  of 
u#  incidentally  touched ; 
I  la  thrown  npon  the  subject 
1  councils  and  the  papal 
itslalions  of  science  to 
Dot  omitted. 
\  writer,  but  a  woman 
I  in  the  cause  of  her 
tjBipathtfta  with  her 


OQa^ 


subject^  writer  the  Life  of  Kenata, 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  tbe  friend  of 
Calvin  and  protector  of  the  Reformers. 
(Gotha:  1869,  pp,  viii.  159),  The 
entbusiiasm  of,  tbe  writer  ia  exem- 
plary ;  and  she  has  studied  her  mate* 
rialii  faithfully.  But  she  fails  to  show 
Benata  as  a  daiBti  or  to  prove  that  her 
vagaries  were  all  pardonable. 

The  8e*^ond  enlarged  edition  of  Dr. 
Adolf  Wultke's  work,  ''German 
Popular  Superstitions,"  has  appeared 
at  Berlin  (pp.  500).  Some  of  its 
derivations  are  fanciful.  The  general 
treatmeot  of  superstitions  ia  rather 
from  the  theological  than  the  psy- 
chological standpoint ;  bub  the  book  is 
pleasant  to  read. 

Tlie  fortunes  of  war  and  the  arta 
of  diplomacy  have  brought  some  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Scandinavia  into 
tlie  Russian  dominion*  But,  though 
their  political  allegiance  has  been 
changed,  the  tribes  have  not  relin- 
quisihed  their  religious  faith.  One  of 
the  tragic  chapters  of  religions  history 
is  told  in  the  struggles  of  the  Lutheran 
peasantry  in  these  provinces  against 
the  arts  and  cruelties  of  the  Greek 
Church  propagandists,  by  Dr.  Adolf 
von  Harlesjs  (Leipsic:  1869).  Apart 
from  its  tale  of  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing, his  book  gives  graphic  sketches 
of  the  land  and  people. 

The  last  work  which  we  notice  is 
the  "  History  of  the  Mormons,  with 
an  Exposition  of  their  Faith  and  their 
Present  Social  and  Political  Rela- 
tions,'* by  Dr.  Bloritz  Busch  (Leipsic : 
1870,  pp.  viii.  348).  Perfect  accuracy 
in  a  work  on  the  Mormons  by  a  Ger- 
man student  could  hardly  be  looked 
for ;  yet  very  few  books  on  that  anom- 
alous sect  and  community  impart 
more  accurate  information,  or  criticise 
more  justly,  than  this  of  Dr.  Busch. 
From  one  who  has  never  viaited  the 
Salt- Lake  region,  90  wise  and  thorough 
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ft  Tolume  i»  qttite  remarkable.  He 
treats  Monnonism  as  the  theocratic 
eolntion  af  a  socialiil  pn>blei%  ac- 
knowledges the  great  aliility  of  the 
Mormon  leaden  and  .apostlesy  par- 
ticnUrlf  of  Ot«on  Pratt ;  finds  in  Joe 
Smith  not  much  more  than  a  lanatic ; 
tlunks  that  polygamy  is  doomed  to 
extinct ioD,  but  doubts  if  its  end  will 
be  hastened  by  the  use  of  force.  The 
general  Tiews  of  the  book  are  such  aa 
thid  magazine  has  recently  presented. 
It  ought  to  be  tranalaled  by  a  com- 
petent hand. 


B£C£NT    THEOLOGICAL    PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN  ITALY. 

Wfi  do  not  look  to  Italy  for  impor- 
tant or  learned  contributions  to  theo- 
logical knowledge;  but  the  press 
there  is  reasonably  active,  both  in 
the  Church  and  outside  of  the  Church. 
We  give  a  list  of  the  most  weighty 
recent  issues,  though  we  have  no 
space  for  any  critical  appreciation. 
•  J,  Perrone  writes  on  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  against  the 
iniidelii,  rationalists,  and  mythists  of 
this  age  (Turin  :  3  vols.  pp.  1211). 
On  the  other  band,  Miron^  the  flaming 
radical,  shows  "  Jesus  reduced  to  his 
Projier  Worth  "  in  an  o<»tavo  of  400 
pages  (Milan).  G.  Bennici  writes  about 
Athanasius  the  Great  and  George 
of  Cappadocia  (Palermo :  pp.  179).  A 
Caravita  writes  about  ^*  Manuscripts 
and  Arts  at  Monte  Cassiiio,"  and  pub- 
lishes the  tirsit  volume  of  !iis  work  at 
Monte  Cassino  (pp.  496),  G,  Yillanti 
gives  a  study  of  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  a  sketch  of  Aretin  at  l^me. 
E.  Cecconi  publirthea  the  first  part 
of  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  Council 
of  Florence,  from  new  manuscripts. 
Of  the   numerous  works  which    the 


present  Council  has  called  i 
and  pamphlet,  perhaps 
markable  are  the  work  of  . 
a  good  name  for  a  hold 
on  the  "  Pope  King  and  the  1 
Kation,  in  presence  of  the  C 
(Florence,  pp.  276);  and  tl 
of  Salvator  BandaKzini^  •'  Chri 
in  Face  of  Italian  Civilization  " 
pp.  63)*  Tomasselli's  work,  pi 
at  Catania,  in  Sicily^  a  criti 
polemical  dissertation  on  the 
evangelical  movement^  has  a 
much  attention.  Most  of  the 
people,  however,  are  hopekti 
rant  of  all  other  Christ ianitj  ^ 
Romish  Catholic,  and  treat 
side  of  that  as  infidelity,  Tl 
does  not  hinder  infidelitj  Iroi 
ing  bolder  and  franker  in  tl 
of  the  Italian  kingdom,  eve 
ical  Sicily  and  Naples, 
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LIFE  OF  GALILEO- 

This  elegant  little  volume  ' 
print  from  the  edition 'by  Ma 
It  makes  no  cluini  to  original 
avows  in  the  preface  that  it  k 
pilation,  chiefly  frum  the  origii 
nraentH  at  Florence  and  lioiDi 
in  Alberi'a  *'  Ujiere  di  Galileo^ 
ini's  *'PrimogeDita  di  Gii 
r Epinois*s  •*  Galilee,  son 
Cund  am  nation,"  It  is  to 
that  the  compiler — are  we  w 
believing  this  to  be  a  lady  * 
placed  no  name  on  the  title-p 

The  book  is  strictly  what  it  ii 
—  the  private  life  of  GaUle> 
scientific  labors  and  discoverie 
no  case  diacossed  at  length, 
most  instances  merely 


1  The  riivak*  Life  of  QaHleo* 
putly  from  h{«  c^rmpondefioe  mnd  I 
fiit  dfiuiftiter,  Bl«t6r  M«rla  Oftlevte.   Bu4 
old&Noyea.    1S70.    pp.  300. 
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tbe  9ecL«mL  tenor  of  his  life, 
gh  it  c«rtaiuly  is  in  ao 
with  the  pUo,  h  in  no  small 
be  rr^r^tted  J  for,  mth  a  man 
\itQi  his  public  work  is  part  of 
tniDost  life;  it  is  that  ou 
life  tarns,  and  Galileo's 
it  Kis  telescope  is  like  Scour's 
hts  Qorcl%  or  Wa^^hington's 
Ilia  b^tlMi.  For  iustaoce^  it  is 
ittHl,  that  (at  page  17)  the 
t  fuller  of  Galileo's  cel- 
[olum  experinjents :  in  the 
^liecaiifte  anj  such  investiga^ 
>ii  made  bj  a  hoy  of  eighteen, 
be  detailed  too  often  ;  and 
V  in  spite  of  their 
are  still  little  under- 
We  know  more  than  one  in- 
p«X9fm  who  has  confounded 
dtaodrerj  of  oscillation^  made 
600»  with  Foucault's  illustra- 
be  revolution  of  the  earth  by 
£   a  pendulum,   made   after 

revelatioii  of  private  life  in 

the  most  illustrious  age  of 

^mmf  the  book  is  most  inters 

Galileo  was  bom  three  years 

tcoo,   10  the    same   year  ajs 

im,  aod  seren   years    before 

Th«  pfineipal  amusement  in 

rr  cha|>ten)  turns  on  the  ad- 

of  a   good-for*nothing  bro- 

%  ^odmg  nobody  eared   to 

D  In  Italy r  moved  off  to  the 

f  Qgrmaajy  and  made  it  his 

omapation  there  to  milk 

of    all   the    money   he 

latter  part,  our  interest 

directed  to  Galileo^s  daugh- 

Macria  Celeste. 

§BW  characters  that  touch 

lie   than  this  poor  girl. 

her  birth^  crushed  by 

mle  of  a  convent,  very 

ily  as  well  as  by  vows, 

to    appreciate    the 


greatness  of  her  father,  —  the  pure 
warmth  of  her  heart,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  her  piety, — pieia^  in  the 
whole  original  sense,  —  make  her  let' 
tens  a  worthy  response  to  what  w© 
may  conceive  her  father's  to  have 
been.  In  the  abounding  affection 
that  breathes  from  every  line  of  them, 
we  find  something  more  than  mere 
homeliness  in  such  sentences  as  these, 
taken  at  random  :  "  I  had  bt^en  keep- 
ing these  twelve  sweet  biscuit  for  you, 
but  send  them  now,  lest  they  should 
spoil  We  thank  you  for  the  wine 
and  the  fruit*,  bgth  extremely  ac- 
ceptable." If  there  is  any  one  yet 
living  who  supposes  that  the  convent*- 
ual  life  elevates  the  minds  of  the  in- 
mates from  the  affairs  of  earth,  let 
him — or  her — read  the  letters  of 
Sister  Maria  Celeste,  who,  when  act- 
ing from  a  sweet  outpouring  of  love  to 
her  father,  —  a  passion  which  monas^ 
tic  life  is  supposed  to  kill,  — talks 
chiefly  of  sweet  wine  and  stewed 
pears. 

But  the  main  value  of  the  book  is 
to  tell  once  more,  what  indeed  has 
been  told  again  and  again,  but  leaves 
some  still  unconvinced,  the  true  story 
of  Galileo's  connection  with  the  Inqui- 
sition. Ever  since  the  truth  of  his 
opinions  has  been  established,  and 
Jesuit  fathers  have  turned  the  dis- 
coveries of  their  telescopes  into  new 
glories  for  their  Church,  they  have 
also  attempted  to  deny  that  the 
Church,  the  monks,  or  the  Inquisition, 
ever  attacked  Galileo^s  astronomy. 
It  was  only  his  false  theology,  it  was 
only  his  attempt  to  reconcile  his  dis- 
coveries with  Scripture,  which  should 
be  the  business  of  the  Church.  "  In 
short,^*  as  Bergier  said,  **they  con- 
demned him  not  for  being  a  good  as- 
tronomer, but  a  bad  theologian."  Now, 
this  is  precisely  like  saving  that  the 
Athenians  did  not  condemn  the  philo- 
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his  enticing  mwmy  foamg  meat  to 
h**nT  liim;  wiieiL  it  wwm  m  part  of 
his  wliob  pbOoiOpkie  ostein,  not 
to  publisli  it  hj  SBthontjT  of  gor- 
emment,  but  to  bring  it  into  his 
talk.  It  would  be  like  s&jing  that 
the  opponents  of  the  flaTe-trade  did 
not  condemn  the  timmpurtrntion  of 
negroes,  bat  only  the  clom  packing. 
This  book  shoi^s  that  the  attack 
was  made,  with  the  help  of  the  basest 
txvacheij  on  the  part  of  Pope  TJfban 
VI LL,  an  eariy  friend  of  Galileo, — 
the  same  Barberimi  who  completed  the 
work  of  the  Barbarians  on  the  Colo^ 
seiim  and  the  Pantheon, — on  Galileo 
as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  world,  un- 
taught by  the  monastic  system,  and 
as  teaching  men  to  see  with  their  own 
eyes.  It  was  his  astronomy  that  in 
their  thotights  constituted  his  false 
theology :  his  theory  that  the  earth 
moved  was  his  heresy.  To  proye  this 
assertion,  we  commend  this  book  to 
onr  readers;  quoting  only  from  the 
condemnation  pronounced  on  hira,  of 
which  the  original  may  be  found  in 
the  "•*  Encyclopedia  Britannica."  It 
is  the^  «  Sentence  of  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Supreme  Inquisition  against  Gali- 
leo Galilei,  given  the  22d  day  of 
June,  of  the  year  1633." 

"  It  being  the  case  that  thou,  GalOeo^ 
mn  of  the  late  Vincf?ii2io  GalUei,  a  Floi^ 
entinc,  now  a^etl  seventy*  wo^t  denounced 
in  thy  Holy  Office  in  1615 : 

"Tliat  thou  helde?t  as  troe  the  false 
doctrine  taught  by  many,  that  the  Son 
was  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  immov- 
iihle,  and  that  the  Earth  moved,  tknd  had 
also  a  diurnal  motion.  ThAt  on  this  eame 
matter  ihoii  didst  hold  a  correspODdeoce 
With  certain  German  mathematicians ;  * 
That  thou  hadst  caused  to  hv  printed  cer- 
tain letters  entitled  *  On  the  Solar  Spots/ 
in  the  which  thou  didrt  explain  the  said 
docrtrine  to  be  true :  And  that,  to  the  objec* 
^  W«lwr  Aod  Kepier  are  ttUaded  to. 


Qmhi  p^l  rorfb  to  «>ee  at ' 
based  on  and  drawn  &xtt  J 

thoo  didst  answer,  i  

explaioLng  the  «aid  Scriptatre  aflei 

fai&hion :  And  thereupon  iaShw 
pre«ealtnl  (to  tluj  tribunal)  a  <: 
writing  in  form  of  a  letter/  w 
said  to  hare  been  written  by  tin? 
an  one^  at  one  time  thj  diidpl<v  i 
fbllowln^  the  position  of  Copa!^ 
contaiiuid  various  propontions  « 
the  tnxs  etmse  and  authority  of  ' 
Scripture: 

•*  Ihif  Holy  Tribunal,  desiring  I 
the  dUorder  and  tuii«chjef  «hli!l 
mlced  from  thi*,  and  which  wa«  c 
inereasing,  to  the  prt*judite  of 
Faith  ;  by  order  of  our  Lord  (P 
of  the  mo«t  Eminent  Lord*  Cj« 
this  supreme  luid  univer*a!  Ti»fTJ?i 
two  propositions  of  the  ^r 
and  of  the  motion  of  tL > 
the  quali&ed  theologians  thus  aiy 

**  That  the  Sou  is  the  centre  d 
Terse,  and  doth  not  move  trom  hi 
a  proposition  false  and  absurd  ii 
phy«  and  formally  heretical ;  1 
prcssly  contrary  to  Holy  WriiM 
Earth  is  not  the  centre  aC  'IH 
nor  immovablef  bat  that  it  M 
with  a  diurnal  motioa.  is  likewiii 
aition  absurd  and  false  in  pMlotl 
oonsidered  in  theology  ad  i 
in  faith."  .  .  . 


GR£GOEY*S  S£E 
IXTRIXSICALLT,  thcse 

have  little  value.     But  to] 
can,  and  for  instruction  oi 
ject  and  on  England,  the 
more  than  wotild  be  the  * 
sermons  of  Jeremy  T: 
Hall.     They  afford  a 
example  of  the  helpless  ari 
goodyism  which  is  the  med 
which  conventional  England 

1  GftHlco^s  letter  to  BeoMleUo  QmIvJ 

*  8(?rmon»  on  th«  PtiorH-  fTintit  o 

preaobed  before  xhe  Unireriley  *>f  Oafi 
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of  tli«  Oxfocii  Ihlastar 
Canon  of  Bt,  Paul's^  and 
lie  csus  d<>  Ummrdn  checking 
ignoranre,  pauperism,  vice, 
hich  b   (in  London  at 
g   in   Totlume   once   in 
B^ally^  —  it  sounds  like  a 
;  it  is  not,  —  really  he  su^ 
litilie  move  than  this :  Let 
be  diligently  taught 
Creed! 

with  a  good  deal  of 
the  condition  of  things 
e  poor  of  London.  This  ia, 
I  il'n^ligioD,  together  with  ite 
efila.  *^Forty*nine  ont  of 
\j  woddng-men  in  South 
hm  ssyit  "  nerer  enter  any 
ivonhiii.'*  What  he  further 
to  insufficiency  of 
tions,  Ignorance 
ptostitution^  Bickness, 
dii^affection,  5:c,,  con- 
of  facts  awfully  repul- 
se well  known  that  we  need 
lore  than  refer  to  them- 
fi  fiilly  and  distinctly 
hy  an  aathority  as  dissimi* 
well  mibrroed  aa  Newman 
The  whole  m  a  state  of  so- 
il^ h^  €saJlB  ^the  canker  of 
of  daoKS ; "  where  the  xn^or 
sbTerymlMolutely hopeless ;  can- 
lire  *pioperty  themselves,  nor 
tKeir  children,  and  so  enable 
it ;  and  where  the  **  puh- 
'*  (so-called)*  provided  for 
h  csste  are  such  hells,  that 
ttstioii  one  person  a  week,  in 
lie,  deliberately  starves  at 
than  go  to  them  for  aid. 
he  aays,  "  the  gentry  " 
3o  much  to  prevent  such  a 
of  things,  by  taking  care 
their  estates ;  and,  to 
t,  it  is  vtill  so  in  the  coun- 
m  LoodaPa  tJieto  ia  lao  goch 


relation*  There,  now,  the  relation  he* 
tween  rich  and  poor  is  a  financial 
one  only;  and  it  is  useless  to  expect 
sympathy  or  help,  on  the  secular  side, 
for  the  British  poor.  What  is  need- 
ed, as  he  supposes,  is  not  civilization, 
not  progress,  but  something  to  en- 
able these  wretches  to  be  pious  in 
their  hopelessness  and  misery.  In 
the  preacher's  own  words,  "These 
want«"  (namely,  **of  our  people,") 
**are,  that  our  religious  instruction 
should  be  such  as  will  enable  our 
half-educated  poorer  classes  to  stand 
alone/' 

This  panacea  is  still  farther  de- 
fined, and  its  admiiustration  described, 
as  comprehended  under  four  heads. 
J^irstf  the  poor  must  be  brought  to 
observe  the  ordinances  of  Christian 
worship;  second^  they  must  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  sound  dog- 
mas; thirds  they  must  have  teachers 
of  their  own  class ;  and,  fourth^  the 
instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the 
individual  charactexs  of  its  recipients. 
(See  pp.  33,  et  s^,)  It  is  the 
Church  of  England,  argues  Mr,  Greg- 
ory, and  that  Church  alone,  which 
can  do  this  work.  The  Koman  Cath- 
olic organization  cannot  do  it,  he 
says,  for  the  reason  that  it  results  in 
a  union  of  the  members  of  the 
church  which  is  indirect  only, 
through  their  head,  —  a  sacramental 
but  not  practical  one.  The  Dissent- 
ers cannot  do  it,  because  their  ma- 
chinery (he  specifies  the  Methodists 
and  Independents)  produces  no  union 
through  a  head  at  all,  and  is  practi- 
cal and  not  sacramental  And  (this 
is  the  point  of  application  to  his  offi- 
cial audience)  the  universities  are  to 
supply  the  means,  hj  turning  out  an 
increased  number  of  clergymen  who 
wUl  devote  themselves  to  this  task. 
And  (we  quote  again,  to  show  that 
our  first  tummarizing  of  Mr.  Greg- 


imfa  fbm  wm  art  «litnf )  he  M^v  pr  dban  «f  b 

if  aBidM,*Itol»tk  rfiiiii  tWfettlfa 

il^  to  &e  Ac  •p«ad  weafM  wU»  tkef  >Miit  as  ito 

b  WB  ant  dcpod  f»  tbe  tW  ai^  of  ita 

«rcfaM4A*paetie»«r  On  mm  to 


mi  mi  th Iwili  of 

vitk^Bdhtonrl 

^tmAaa;  and,  if  H  tt  Bot  tew  jhI 
x^bt,  tine  alteziiatiDt  m  ilfpiif 
Tkise  sre  cittr  own  wocds^  bsi  tliej' 
are  joaltfed  by  PPL  S2;  8& 

KwyitiBiraistocoi^aie  two  na- 

it  to  lie  hoped  tint  flMMt  of  Uw  xml- 
eis  of  tlib  one  iwed  w*  OTphirgtSop  of 
tlie  Amcskw  lulf  of  the 
csontnsL  B«l  diii 
leTy  sppomilij  miHifi^  obov^Bi  in 
iesmoos  flo  adipivd  to  tile,  pdiBc 
opinion  of  the  natifm  that  eome  of 
them  were  preached  m  second  time 
after  being  delirered  before  the  high- 
est Beminaiy  of  leaniing  uid  idigMe 
in  the  land,  has  done  his  heat  ti^  aei 
forth  hu  country's  woist^  its  cause 
and  its  cure ;  and  he  ool j  aneoeeds 
in  taking  the  pennanency  of  the  eril 
lor  granted^  and  in  adyising  the 
remedjr  of  a  radicallj  unjnat  social 
atmctnre  by  means  of  a  deliberate 
organised  impertinence. 

The  upper  classes  mast  instruct 
the  lower  classes ;  that  is  the  whole 
story ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lower 
classes  to  receive  this  instraction*  It 
is  the  Tery  existence  of  "upper 
claases"  and  "lower  classes"  which 
is  the  evil  to  be  cured*  Dwid- 
dling  with  the  eruption  on  the  skin 
is  more  likely  to  result  in  a  fatal 
seicnre  of  the  vitals  than  in  a  cnre 
of  the  disease.     In  vain  wiE  the  up- 


cilnH.       Gim    Am   poai 
Aaaem  io  rm^  and  ha  wil  i^ 

hm  best.  But,  while  5M1  '§4 
him,  ba  win  not  iia  atffl  if  he  ca 
Hki  aadaa  to  Oe  ^pntkkm,  of  | 
wibttt  la  ■eafcd  ia»  nol  that  tiH 
daaas  almid  lowlentand  the 
ties'  Ci^edf  bnt  that  the  upper 
ahoald  pnctisa  the  do«ineBJ 
SenMn  m  Om  VmnL  Al 
Mkmng  of  thai  eeda  wvM  { 
npnira  the  Amrmdtm  of  | 
policy,  both  hone  and  fimlmj 


EEBL£'S  POEtfS,^ 

Keble's  life  was  ao  baanl^ 
devoted,  so  lowlv^  that  every  thil 
his  pen  IS  welcomed  by  tl 
mirers  of  "  The  Christian  Year, 
is  that  collection  without  great 
upon  the  love  of  all  fervent  , 
Lyrics  like  that  beginning  with ! 
and  what  shall  this  man  do?  ^  ^ 
surpassed  in  the  English 
hymns  such  as  "  'Tis  gone, 
and  orbed  blaze/*  are  per 
tributioDS  to  the  piety  of  CH 
dom.  Bits  of  verse  like  — 

"  A  ion  that  never  did  amiss^ 
That  never  shamed  his  mother's' 
Nor*  crowed  her  fondest  prmfsi 
Even  ftom  the  tree  he  denned  d 
For  her  his  agoniz^  brow, 
Her,  his  sole  earthly  cikre,* 

have  made  his  &iends  anxid 

1  M]«ce!tftn«ona  Ptwinit,  bj  Rev*  Jol 
Qiftird  «Dd  LoadOD :  1B49. 
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m  he  ever  wrote.    The 

fiaiiij  of  alterations 

bad  beibira  published,  of 

of  old  Latin   hymnB*  of 

KKM%  oQe  ballad,  and  va- 

Bal  tnfifs,  is  interesting^ 

that  Keble  wrote  in  pre- 

4ippOBite  way  from   what 

feun  a  succession 

ive  Church  holi- 

xmUj  on   mom  en  tar}' 

I  in  a  gush  of  holy  feeling 

were  hastily  thrown 

sb  coDsdoasikflflS  of  tmwor- 

^  be  did  not  think  of  pef^ 

p^  and  with  such  pleasure 

^mt  be  never  dreamed 

I  beyond.     These  Keroains 

faing  to  his  fiame,  —  hardly 

m  but  might  have  been 

They  are  not  in 

npied  to  the  popular  style ^ 

^  to  bfing  the  man  more 

le.   They  open  the  depths 

Ifecfial  natme ;   they  show 

rHerbett  in  the  undress 
life;  and  «>  we   are  de- 
even  for  the  lines  to 
i*s  dog.     The  "Visit 
of    Farleigh   Castle*' 
nearness   to   Words- 


I  Farleigb^s  ivied  bower 
;  oo  remeoibered  power ; 

a*i  eye  recalls 
'  berroodeis  haUs; 
tbe  fitfbl  bnese 
memories,  *^ 
crown  the  tniret's  height 
tbaU  0trBaaied  to  bright 
laid  them  here  to  rest, 
laodames  the  blood^jred  crest, 
heatbed  Mb  untired 

r  with  Himgerfordy  — 
,  o^er  thy  musing  heart 
lia^  sigh  its  way, 
i  pride  iboald  so  decay. 


High  blazed  the  hall  in  regal  state, 
Bot  want  hung  shivering  at  the  gati 
Unclad,  uniilled,  the  desert  fccne. 
Nor  glowed  in  gold,  nor  emiled  with 

green. 
Who  battles  shared  mi;zht  fessts  attend ; 
The  spoiler  was  the  'Thiellain'^  friend ; 
While  pined  unw*»[come  and  foigot 
The  tenant  of  the  peaceful  cot. 
For  him.  nor  jasmine  bloomed  beneath^ 
Nor  woodbine  clomb  with  upward  wreath 
To  meet    the    slanting    thatch,  whete 

played 
From  darksome  elms  the  waving  thadeu 
Nor  portal  brown,  nor  rustic  seat, 
Gave  air  and  shade  for  noon's  retreat; 
Nor  floweiven tangled  casement  peeped 
Through    bowers   in   tears   of  morning 

ateeped ; 
No  comfort  «moothed  his  lowly  bed ; 
No  Iloulton  lived  to  bless  his  shed. 


THE  MAGYARS,! 

An  English  student  of  political 
biatofj,  after  mastering  the  Magyar 
language^  explored  Hungaiy  in  three 
different  visits,  and  lays  before  us  the 
results  in  a  c^lro,  wise,  hopeful  spirit. 
These  rude,  ignorant,  and  very  iso- 
lated peoples,  divided  in  religion,  in 
language,  in  traditions  and  sympathy, 
are  slowly  getting  civilization  and 
culture,  schools  and  railroads.  A  clear 
majority  of  the  I^Iagyar^speaking 
population  are  now  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
Lutherans  uniting  with  the  Calvin- 
ista,  this  majority  ii^  on  the  increase : 
a  tendency  fostered  by  the  fact  that 
goremment  is  on  the  side  of  Roman- 
ism,  that  female  children  are  educated 
as  Catholics,  that  theirs  is  the  wor- 
ship of  the  aristocracy,  and  that 
they  are  the  most  zealous,  aggressive, 


*■  TheM&gjarB^  TbelrCoontTyatid  iDstltutloiM. 
ByArthur  J.P«ii«nM)ii.  Smlih,  Elder,  £t  Co,  UOi. 
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ptt^fteljting  body*     Ib  dl^cent  parts 

of  the  country,  the  Fro  tea  tan  ts  make 
different  tiomplaints,  But  eve r^^ where 
the  government  \b  felt  to  be  unfriend- 
Ij.  The  Catholic  scholars,  for  inataoce^ 
are  exempted  from  military  eonscrifH 
tion  on  producing  certificate*  of  dili- 
gent study  J — a  privilege  denied  to  the 
Prot««taiit  The  Protestant  school  is 
heavily  taxed,  while  the  Catholic  re- 
ceives pecuniary  grants*  Converaion 
from  tho  old  ehuieh  to  the  new  ia  im- 
peded every  wiiy.  Mixed  marriages 
are  discouraged  by  the  Bomish  ptiaet^ 
who  oifera  all  his  chureh  privileges  so 
&s  to  underbid  the  Protestants.  Uni- 
tarianism  Eourialied  under  John  Sigis- 
mund,  a  feilow-belieFer  j  since  theo^  it 
has  barely  held  its  own,  being  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  other  Prot- 
estants, many  of  whom,  Iiowever^ 
iecretly  accept  its  tenets,  but  are 
a&aid  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  so  de- 
cided a  minority.  Could  it  be  expected 
to  spread  in  a  country  where  books  ate 
almost  unknown^  where  no  reading 
class  exists^  and  hardly  the  newspa- 
per has  begun  its  quickening  influ- 
ence ? 

A  funny  instance  of  respect  for  a 
heretic  was  given  by  a  Hungarian 
magistrate^  who^  as  he  was  sending 


A  BOOK  ON  THE 

Mr.  JeaffbesojT  stat^  ia 
preface  the  purpose  for  whicb 
work  and  its  two  precursors  with 
ihir  titles  were  intended,  —  *^to 
ply  a  want  in  English  literature^ 
writing  a  book  that  should  coi 
orate  the  usages  and  ch; 
of  the  followers  of  Divinity, 
Physic  in  past  times  of  English  st(tT<^ 
a  book,  that,  without  arrogating 
self  the  dignity  of  history ,  sh( 
iisefui  to  historians ;  and^  whilst 
itig  diversion  to  all  readers  of 
literature,  should  be  of  special 
to  artists  bent  on  illustrating  thf  1 
of  our  ancestors  with  pen  orpei 
He  at  first  contemplated  a  single 
but,  from  the  extent  of  the  siil 
his  plan  expanded  itself  to  the 
tion  of  three  \  and  the  simple  and 
nificant  title  which  he  chose  baa 
adopted  by  other  writers, 
them  by  the  author  of  the  racy  *^ 
about  Bominies/' 

In  the  carrying  out  of  such  I 
as  this  by  a  cultivated  layman  of 
English  Church,  we  find,  as  mi! 
anticipated,  good  sense,  an  acqi 
ance  with  old   English   customs 
bteratore,  fair  because  moderate 


i6  %oni«.  The  fourlli 
"  Ola  Ways  and  New 
the  fifth  of  "  Religion  un- 
aonirealth;''  antl  the  sixth 
» it  ap|}eai^  '*  Before  and 
■^    ition." 

entitled  '^  Life  Assur- 
es enrtaus  information 
\  the  ofi^n  of  that  method 
kg  for  the  welfare  of  famiJtes 
1  oCherwise  he  in  destitution. 
&t,  dimng  the  Protec- 
institnted  under 
•  the  Mini^ters/^ 
13  "to  confer  on 
tnt  orphans  of  clergrmen  a 

Pt  of  nurture  and  education^ 
:  pecuniary  relief  to  cleri- 
^  This^  docletjr  atill  exists 
I  name  of  the  ^^  Sona  of  the 
>  Tli«  feHef  afforded  proved 
.  Vaaef^ent  clergyman, 
\  WiDiatn  Asaheton^  oh- 
ir  instances  even 
Hg  hit  brethren  had 
»siir«  amail  sums  annnally, 
^  tbeir  fasnilies  from  utter 
( 4ti  their  own  decease.  It 
tliat  by  co-operation 


le  past  derive  from  their  antiqui 
Of  this  modern  clerical  life,  however, 
one  characteristic  is  by  no  means  free 
from  objectioa.  It  is  simony^  an 
evil  so  at  variance  with  American 
thought,  and  impossible  under  Ameri- 
can institutions,  that  few  readers*,  com- 
paratively, among  us  know  even  what 
the  word  means.  But  we  have  lately 
been  scandalized  by  tlie  discovety  that 
members  of  Congress  have  sold  their 
right  of  nominating  cadets  at  West 
Point,  and  that  some  were  proved 
guilty.  What  this  sale  of  cadet  ships 
has  been  on  a  small  scale,  that,  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  is  the  sale  of  be- 
nefices in  the  Church  of  England,  with 
the  additional  stain  upon  the  trans- 
action, that  the  article  trafiScked  in  is 
closely  connected  with  interests  of  the 
most  sacred  character.  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
says,  "that,  in  spite  of  prohibition, 
livings  were  extensively  sold  and  pur- 
chased in  thu  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  there  is  no  need  to  ob- 
serve; but  the  open  and  metbodical 
traffic  in  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
which  is  so  noticeable  a  feature  of  cleri- 
cal life  at  the  present  time,  is  a  thing  of 
quite  recent  origin.     Our  ancestors* 


£^^,^    4V^  . 


Clergy. 


teaytaiioii  to  dinegafd  the  orders 
against  simonj  was  far  weaker  than 
the  temptation  to  which  patrons  and 
clerks  of  our  own  time  no  less  genez^ 
silly  raccamb,'*     (Page  323.) 

"It  cannot  be  questioned,  that,  in 
the  time  when  Uvings  were  ahnost 
nnirersally  given  away,  instead  of  be- 
ing soldy  the  fairly  edacated,  intelli- 
gent, well-mannered  young  clergyman 
had  every  reason  to  belieTe,  as  well  as 
to  hope,  that^  before  he  hatl  entered 
middle  life,  he  would  acquire  a  parson- 
age and  a  living  by  the  un bought 
favor  of  a  patron.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  professional  chances  of 
the  average  curate  at  the  present  time, 
when  young  clergymen,  entertaining 
conscientious  scruples  against  simon- 
iacal  dealings,  are  soon  taught  that 
they  must  either  set  aside  their  scru- 
ples, and  make  the  ordinary  arrange- 
raents  for  the  purchase  of  a  living,  or 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  go  un- 
beneficed to  the  grave."     (Page  324) 

In  judging  the  abuses  of  an  old 
civilization,  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  very  gradual  manner  of  their 
increase ;  the  tolerated  wrong  of  one 
generation  becoming  a  vested  right  in 
the  view  of  the  next.  We  know,  too, 
that  it  may  be  urged,  that  though  a 
spiritual  cliarge  be  not  properly  sala- 
ble, yet  a  beautiful  house  and  a  hand- 
some salary  are  things  of  this  world ; 
and  that  no  one  can  be  inducted  into 
a  benefice*  whatever  he  may  have  given 
for  it,  unless  the  bishop  has  seen  fit 
to  ordain  him.  But  we  have  not 
tl^ought  the  sale  of  cadetship  excusable 
liecausc  it  happened  that  a  youth  lost 
t\ie  place  for  which  his  father  had 
paid,  from  not  being  able  to  pass  the 
examination.  Every  such  eystem 
necessarily  degrades  the  office ;  sub- 
stituting money  for  merit,  and  impair- 
ing the  high  conceptions  of  patriotism 
ojr    religion.     We    congratulate    the 


Amefican  Protestant 
on  her  freedom  from 
wonder  the  more  at  thoee  ai 
«ma^  who,  not  satisfied  willi  li 
ful  beauty,  strength,  ftud  pini 
her  to  imitate  the  wrinkles  el 
erable  English  motlier,  if  no| 
her  still  more  venerable  Boau 
mother. 

A  much  more  pleasing  vie 
Church  of  England  is  given  i 
lowing  passage,  upon  the  inl 
the  clerical  hooaehold :  — 

"Though  I  cordially 
praise  univei«ally 
gent  laymen  on  the  » 
and  beneficial  labors  of 
clergy^  I  am  dispoeed  to  re 
influence  of  the  average  ^slerH 
hold  aa  sf^ucely  less  condnci 
national  health  than  the  ind 
the  average  pastor.  In  tfa 
agricultural  parish,  in  w 
no  resident  gentry  outsii 
garden,  the  clerical  hoi 
one  social  power  which 
ners,  elevates  the  minds, 
the  distresses,  of  a  rude 
community.  .  . 
value,  also,  is  the  cleri( 
school  of  manners  to 
of  petty  farmers  and  sm; 
of  ignorant  artisans  and  boor 
ers.  The  pleasant  arts,  the 
courtesies,  the  dress  and  refia 
of  the  ladies  of  the  parso 
imitated,  —  al  ways  awkwani 
times  with  touches  of  grotes 
geration,  by  the  women  of 
households,  that  look  to  their 
ibr  guidance  on  matters  of 
and  taste  no  less  than  on 
opinion  and  duty."     (Page  9 

The  ^Imerican  reader  will 
he   thinks   how   far  these 
would  be  valuable,  or  indeed 
in  our  country  commnnitiii^ 
hint  is  a  good  one. 


Becorb  of  }^xo%xtBB. 


B  is  no  rettMm  for  the  surprise  frequently  expressed  at  the 
m  DvUch  has  arisen  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  on  the 
L  whether  Charles  Dickens  were  or  were  not  a  Christian  man. 

discussion  simply  marks  the  division  which  always  exists 
I  the  great  Orthodox  Church  and  the  great  Liberal  Church. 
1  be  idle  to  gloss  over  the  division. 

the  definitions  of  Augustine  of  Hippo  were  distinctly  drawn, 
18  been  a  considerable  party  in  the  Christian  Church,  who  have 
:,  and  have  said,  that  the  desire  and  effort  of  Christ  was  to  save 
individual  men  and  women  from  their  sins.  The  escape  from 
[  its  punishment  gained  by  such  persons  through  the  merits  of 
las  been  supposed  to  be  the  great  work  of  Redemption. 
other  party  in  the  Church  have  held  steadily  to  Christ's  own 
mtj  that  he  lived  and  died  for  the  whole  world,  that  all  men 
come  to  him  and  to  God ;  and  that  in  this  world,  also,  God's 
n  might  come. 

first  class  of  believers  turn  their  eyes  inward,  contemplate  their 
i  and  repentance,  and  sing,  — 

"  Tis  a  point  I  want  to  know, 
Ofl  it  causes  anxious  thought : 
Do  I  love  the  Lord,  or  no  ? 
Am  I  his,  or  am  I  not?  " 

other  class, — indifferent,  in  comparison,  to  this  question, — 
)rgetful  whether  they  have  any  souls,  in  their  eagerness  for 
Eare  of  mankind,  join  in  the  great  chorus  of  mortals  and  im- 
,  singing, — 

«  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord, 
Be  thy  glorious  name  adored.*' 

ledce,  of  course,  in  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  the  two 
mingle,  —  the  selfishness  of  the  one  statement  mingles  with 
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the  self-forgetfulness  of  the  other ;  or,  rather,  in  the 
woi-d  now  shows  itself,  and  now  another:  but*  at  the  bottom,  tl 
vation  of  the  individual  soul  of  the  elect-believer  is  the  cent 
of  the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  theology  ;  the  burning 
(rod's  kinjj'lom  may  come  over  the  whole  world,  and  all  m« 
him,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  is  the  leading  impulse  of 
tinctively  Chiistian  scheme. 

Occasionally,  this  distinctioa  show^  itself  so  that  all  men 
Generally,  it  is  concealed  beneath  words  and  forms,  and  va 
eralizations.  But  when  a  man  like  Dickens  dies, — of 
best  that  you  can  say  is,  that  he  has  lived  to  make  the  world  J 
and  better ;  that  he  has  but  an  humble  estimate  of  hii 
never  took  much  pains  to  make  examination  or  retrospect  or  i 
as  to  his  own  individual  salvation, — ^it  is  inevitable  that  the 
shall  be  renewed  as  to  the  two  theories  of  Christianity. 
discussion  we  have  no  regrets*  We  believe  that  no  mistake  ' 
made  by  the  Creator  of  this  world  ;  we  believe,  that,  in  nineteen 
tunes  now,  since  he  gave  to  it  a  new  element  of  life,  that : 
has  been  working  its  miracles.  Not  the  least  of  these  miracles  1 
blessing  ^viought  on  the  world  by  a  cliild  of  Crod,  who,  in  tliirtyj 
of  laborious  duty,  has  wiped  away  so  many  tears  of  sadne^l 
started  so  many  of  sympathy,  —  has  united  so  many  men  and  ' 
who  were  else  lonely,  and  who  has  brought  cheerfulness  to  so  ] 
homes  which  were  else  sad,  —  as  has  Charles  Dickens. 

Our  effort,  in  the  Record  of  Progress,  is  to  chronicle  every  ] 
a  few  of  those  steps  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  certainly  < 
in.  All  (lioughtfid  readers  have  taken  comfoit,  when  they 
learned  from  Mr.  Sanborn's  exhaustive  article  in  the  ^*  North-. 
can  Review  '*  for  January,  that,  in  the  one  St.ate  from  which  wdj 
complete  statistics,  and  very  probably  in  all  the  other  States 
Union,  pauperism  is  steadily  declining.  Five  years  of  war,  \ 
of  recovery  from  war,  with  welcome  given  to  exiles  from  ever 
of  the  world,  — >  some  from  Iiish  and  Scotch  and  EngUsh  poor«ho 
—  sum  up  thus  cheerfully.  To  that  encouraging  statement, ' 
able  now  to  add  Mr.  Sanborn's  study  of  the  prison  system 
country* 

We  beg  that  the  reports  published  in  this  number,  and  in  on 
number,  on  the  condition  of  the  Freedmen,  by  men  who  have  ] 
for  years  in  the  midst  of  them,  may  be  weighed  for  their  worth  4 
the  wails  of  any  hasty  ti^aveller,  who  has  not  the  time  or  the  spl 
enter  a  school-house,  when  ha  comes  to  it  in  his  survev. 
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[iiesti0a  of  immense  importance,  which  will  demand  a 
»  generation  whether  we  like  to  look  at  it  or  no,  is  the 
)^  ifrhether  the  Great  Railroads  shall  own  the  States  through 
Pb/ey  pass,  or  whether  the  States  bkall  own  them.  The  early 
tnces  of  railroad-building  by  States^  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
»  were  certainly  not  encouraging.  There  has  grown  up,  there- 
very  natural  feeling  that  the  State  Governments  are  best  rid 
li  complications.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
|id  of  Directors  electing  or  even  owning  a  State  Government, 
oea  not  aeem  an  improvement*  Indeed,  the  dogmas  of  Say  and 
er,  and  even  Mill,  as  to  the  dangers  which  arise  when  civil  gov- 
isamge  aSairB  called  more  "  practical ''  than  the  administiu- 
*  j.^Lice»  or  the  fighting  of  battles,  are  dogmas  which  need,  for 
Rtasoo&i  to  be  reconsidered  in  a  repubUc*  Few  people  in 
ica  would  say  that  the  supply  of  water  of  the  city  of  New  York 
L^  beat  carried  on  by  an  incorporation  or  by  an  individual. 
K  Spencer  and  most  of  the  writers  claim  this. 
p.  eon^deiutions  give  special  value  to  Mr.  Uowland's  studies 
s  European  railroads* 


EST   OtJR   PRISONS. 


i  in  rain  to  vaant  our  rapid  ad- 
■Kit  in  priaon  discipline  of  late 
Hbr  it  13  only  by  making  com- 
m  which  show  how  wretched 
kiaer  cooditSon  wa^  that  we  can 
b  aay  eoasideiable  progress  at 
lBc,  in  fseitatn  respects,  we  have 
\j  gooa  baekwanL  However, 
Johuflon  said  of  the  bear  daa- 
a  chaioit,  the  wonder  is  that  we 
loQ/e  it  ai  all ;  for  few  can  e^ti- 
^ Acuities  which  stand  in 
mprryvement  in  prison  dis- 
t  So  ooiB|>late  id  the  indifieieoce 

gi«mt  majontj  of  persons,  so 
tded  ate  Auuijr  of  the  bt^st  inten- 

plukathropists  who  interest 
iItm  m  the  scbjectt  so  sharp  is 
itftwrwy  between  the  partisans 
^peot  mft^m^  and  so  unreason- 
^B  pKepoeeaaionsy — 


that  it  seems  almost  miraculous,  when 
such  results  are  attained  by  any  prison 
reformer  as  Maconochie  effected  at 
Norfolk  Lsland  thirty  years  ago^  or 
such  as  have  followed  the  labors  of 
Bumham  Ward  well  in  the  Virginia 
State  Prison,  at  Kichmond^  within 
the  last  two  years.  Success  in  the 
management  and  reformation  of  con- 
ricts  is  looked  upon  with  general  in- 
credulity, and  exceptional  supersti- 
tion, as  the«drst  experioieuts  in  chem- 
istry were  believed  to  be  cither  magic 
or  humbug ;  and  no  conception  of  a 
regular  system,  by  which  the  improve- 
ment of  prisoners  can  be  secured,  has 
yet  dawned  on  the  popular  mind. 
In  such  a  bare  racuum,  where  there 
is  no  medium  of  ideas  to  assist  or  re- 
tard one's  flight,  the  wings  of  progress 
flutter  as  vainly  as  those  of  Milton'*s 
Satan,  when  journeying  across  Chaos. 
Nevertheless,  something  has  been  at^ 
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begla*  to  W  mppa 
•ou. 

The  ''Ixuk  ajrHoii'*  of  prifloiii  db- 
eipliike  »  BOW  unieh  talked  Abovt, 
mad  is  bdcoming  andenlood  and  a^ 
TOGsted  in  the  United  SIbIm.  Piob- 
My  the  higher  offictala  wbo  have  to 
deal  with  the  prisoii  i^iiestSoa  hare, 
in  behaif  of  our  States,  within  the  lost 
year  or  two,  expresaed  themselves  as 
fairoring  the  Irish  ajstem;  meaning 
tlietehy,  not  the  |nedae  method  of 
convict  treatment  now  in  rogae  in  Iie^ 
laud,  of  which  they  know  little,  but 
the  probationary,  self-acting,  and  per* 
petually  uplifting  system,  which  is 
most  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  our  prisons.  Everywhere 
this  ideal  system  is  viewed  with  favor, 
as  a  theory.  In  a  few  States^  it  is 
partially  attempted  in  practice,  and 
usually  with  such  results  as  to  in- 
crease its  popularity.  It  is  in  this  di- 
rection that  progress  has  been  marie, 
and  here  is  the  best  outlook  for  the 
future.  Nut  a  year  parses  without 
the  adoption,  iu  one  (xt  mor«  States^ 
of  the  "commutation  system,"  by 
which  sentences  are  shortened  for 
good  conduct ;  and  though  these  new 
statutes  are  not  enforced  in  prac- 
tice so  as  to  produce  their  maximum 
effect,  they  are  universjilly  pronounced 
to  be  aiilutary.  The  mucli  more  iin- 
accuatom^'d  idea  of  ^unteftcing  crimi- 
nals, not  for  any  definite  pt*riod,  but 
until  their  comparative  reforroation,  is 
also  milking  heaihvay  in  its  applica- 
tion to  adult  ctilprita  (liaving  estab- 
lished itself  with  regard  to  young  of- 
fenders long  ago)  ;  aod  has  tjiken  the 
form  of  law  in  severed  of  the  Statea, 
though,  as  yet,  nowhere  firmly  estab- 
li«hed.  It  appeared  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Workliouije  Act  of  1866|  and 
in  the  Michigan  law  of  1869j  which 


the  sentence  of  piM 
tt>  tiie  Detroit  House  of  Cd 
for  the  term  of  tiuee  jreaa  \  i 
perleooe  in  both  States  has  sH^ 
wisdom  of  the  provision  whid 
long  senteoces  to  the  so-called 
offbooes*^  of  drunkenneiis,  ?iu 
and  prostitution.  Along  wifl 
lengtbeiied  emilences  also  g^ 
provision  for  conditional  di| 
upon  evidence  of  reform atioD| 
is  the  final  stAge  of  th' 

The  education  of  pn-  ,  i 

in  labor,  and  in  morals  dS 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Inin 
But,  in  some  of  the  Irish  pd 
has  been  carried  farther  i 
any  American  prison.  In  moj 
prisons,  while  labor  is  taogl 
more  or  less  effect,  secularj 
has  been  wholly  neglectfiT 
for  the  better,  in  this*  res 
discernible  ;  and,  within  l 
schooU  have  been  establl 
State  prisons  of  Massach 
IIam[>shire)  Rhode  Island,  1 
Penn^iylvania,  Michigan,  Kan< 
California.  In  none  of  these  j 
however,  has  the  business  of  wj 
secular  instruction  been  so  nj 
cally  carried  on,  as  in  Mr.  Brol 
(K)unty  prison,  the  D-  " 

Correction,  where,  sin^ 
last  September,  regular 
both  sexes  were  organii: 
Brock  way  has  been  for 
twenty  years  a  prison -officer,  1 
personal  experience  of  four  pri 
three  different  States,  as  w< 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  < 
of  prisons  elsewhere  than 
have,  his  remarks  on 
serve  to  be  quoted.  He 
report  for  1869,  — 

"  The  ejtperiment  of  e<lu 
organized  schools  within   tb 
class  of  prisoners  coiifinctl  In  mii 
tloas  as  this,  ha^  never  \ 
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Pf  kiM»vle%e,  m§  lusne  during 

Hke  tf*aclicn*  r«paru  give 

Letsrml/  tbv  me«iiis  und  mcth- 

i  toy  remarkable  progrej* 

it  ]  rcfhiia  from  n^morlL, 

',  thers  b  dl^ccmibk  an 

t  towccn  the  prt^Tress 

Dt  and  improved 

Good  pbjsjcol  condi- 

r  intidlectital  activity 

togetlu!r  put  the 

tke  mo^  iavorabb  condition 

ttonJ  and  reltgioiifl  infliH 

I  is  little  hope  that  those  who 

tendencitii  to  vicious  and 

es,  int4*n^i6cd  and  atimu- 

indulgence,  will  return  to 

new  and   better  o^soeia- 

'  impruonment,   unless 

ivea  fitted  ibr   the  new 

Itter  were  not  before    To 

» Q«ie*s  coii9caousDes6  that  bis 

iizipul$e#  are   in    common 

clo^s^  in  commumty,  la  to  in- 

^i]ieir  locietf ;  and  to  create  or 

capabilities  for  good 

■]m|Mlhjr  ibr  good  society, 

tbuir  locid  elevation, 

i  cannot  be  refbrmation. 

,  ms  oondocted  in  this 

r,  has  done  thi«  Ibr  very 

,  ]  say»  has  promoted 


mtmber  of  prisonefa 
^ID  ihiB  prison  was  two 
iiioetj-two>    of  whom 
I  were  women,  A  school 
oa»cu  was  opened  in  January, 
(vo  hundred  and  twenty- 
giiJa  were  pupils  in 
tli«   jreor.     Of  these,   on© 
tlire«|  or  nearly  hal^ 
mi  all,  while  the  other 
Bcultj.     Of  two  h un- 
studied arithmetic, 
And   eighty  could  not 
^iriieii  they  began,  and 
could  not  count;  of 
fud  fifty-one  in  the  writ- 
dsuiag    the  year,  onl 


year,   only    city 


twentj-seven  knew  how  to  write. 
These  figures  show  how  greatly  the 
poor  creatures  stood  in  need  of  school- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  year^  more 
than  half  could  read  fluently,  and 
nine-tenths  easily;  nearly  half  could 
carry  on  an  ordinary  correspondence, 
and  more  than  half  had  learned  the 
needful  operations  of  arithmetic. 
Their  progreas  was  carefully  recorded, 
and  was  found  to  bo  greater  than  in 
ordinary  public  pchools.  The  same 
fact  was  obsen'ed  among  the  men,  for 
whom  schools  were  opened  Sept.  16, 
1869.  The  whole  number  of  men 
taught  in  fifteen  week«  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six ;  of  whom  thirty- 
nine,  or  nearly  a  third  part,  could  read, 
either  none  or  next  to  none ;  eighty- 
nine  could  not  write  numbers  as  far 
as  a  hundred,  and  twentj-fiTe  could 
not  count  twenty.  These  figures 
show  that  the  men,  though  more  in- 
telligent than  the  women,  were  nearly 
all  grossly  illiterate,  as  are  the  major- 
ity of  prisoners  everywhere.  Their 
progress  was  even  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  women.  In  regard  to  his 
pupils,  the  prison  schoolmaster,  'Sir* 
Tarbell,  says, — 

"  The  proportion  of  those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  learn  is  considerably  greater  tlwm 
in  a  corresponding  number  of  pupils  in 
our  public  schools.  I  judge  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  those  in  attendance  are  reoscm- 
ably  anxious  to  learn.  Some  who  have 
vi,^ited  the  school  pronounce  the  profior- 
tion  greater  than  this.  The  change  in  the 
appeomnce  of  the  prisoners  is  very  mani- 
fest. When  men  first  come  down  to  the 
schoolroom,  they  appear  vacant  and  heed- 
less, and  it  is  difBeiitt  to  secure  their  at> 
tention  or  any  mental  effort ;  but,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cascBt  this  soon  changes 
to  wide-awake  interest.  The  range  of 
attainment  of  those  enrolled  is  very  great, 
covering  about  seven  years  of  public 
school  life;  but  the  range  of  mental  cJipa- 
is  far  greater,  the  men  in  ibe  higher 
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clo^fics  baviti^  far  moi^  inlellectuaJ  fbrce 
mud  cleurne^s  than  tfiL^r  mere  ^ebolaatic 
ai^Lv&ncement  would  indicate.  The  men 
who  are  getting  arlvnnciMl  m  years  are  less 
apt  and  suecesaful  th^n  younger  men. 
Hioae  who  are  dolag  best  are  the  young 
men  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  — 
old  enijui^h  to  have  some  of  the  resolution 
and  suUdity  of  EOiLnhood^  but  whose  minds 
are  still  frL^f^h  and  pliable.  The  iDstruc- 
tion  of  prisoners  well  aiivanced  works 
well,  and  might  be  extended.  Instruction 
in  penmanship,  spellings  and  composition 
would  be  of  great  practkal  utility,  and 
yiild  the  lai^gest  return  of  desirable  r^ 
itdtft»  in  proportbn  to  the  effort  rvquired, 
of  any  form  in  which  instruction  could  be 
imparted*^ 

With  such  results  before  him;  no 
wonder  Mr.  Btockway  declarea  tiiat 
"no  prison  which  leaves  out  tho 
thorough  mental  education  of  the 
priaonevia  can  ever  aehiere  uniform 
reformatory  results  j"  for,  until  the 
mtnd  is  aronsied^  little  g<^  can  be 
wrougbt  In  the  moral  nature*  The 
publication  of  thesie  facts  in  the 
Detroit  report,  and  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  New- York  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, mil  inspire  aU  prison-officers 
with  fresh  ^eal  for  the  instruction  of 
their  convicts. 

The  volume  just  named  —  the  work 


thirty-eighty    their  average  ni 

of  priiyoners    in    1SI>8    was 
thousand  thiee  hundred  and 
and  must  ha\'e  been  more  than 
teen  thousand  last  year;  \hm 
of  support  was  $3,340,535,  ^^ 
earnings  from  labor,  &c.  were 
009 ;  leaving  a  net  cost  of  ui 
milUon  of  doilarHj  or  about 
and    twenty  cents  a  week  bs 
convict  above  hi:^  earnings. 
of  the^e  forty-two  prisons  wej 
support ing,  as  all  of  them  onght 
and  in  only  eleven  is  school 
tion  given  on  week-days*     The 
number  of   volumes  reported  ia 
prison  libraries  \s   less    than 
thouBand,  or  about  one  to  each 
oner  of  the  average  number. 

Dr.  Wines  does  not  state,  bat 
other  sources  of  information  itil 
bable,  that  of  these  seventeen 
State  prisoners,  of  whom  l^s 
thousand  are  women  j  nearly  hij{ 
been  soldiers  or  sailors  In  the  Ul^j 
war.  For  several  years  after 
the  proportion  of  soldiers  and 
among  the  State-prison  commtlfl 
in  Jtassachusetts  and  Peiins^ 
was  about  two-thirds.  It  has 
fallen  to  less  than  one-^half ;  bat,  k 
moan   time,  more   than    half  of 
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limidred  m  Vii^ 
mn  four  huniired  are 
ordi  C&roUoa,  there  are 
be  oolared  conrictd,  and 
wliited ;  in  Mississippi, 
dteA  and  tliirty^De  col- 
iiiii^fty^-aeT'eii  wbites  ;  and 
ifoagh  Uie  Southern  and 
For  this  last  fi»ct,  there 
to  be  given,  some  of 
I  m  creditable  to  the  colored 
to  the  whtted.  In  seTeral  of 
'.m  Stat^  the  improvement 
isci  pline  is  as  great  as  an}'- 
IheKorth. 
notahlj  tzve  in  Virginia, 
tiro  years  the  Bichmond 
been  in  charge  of  a  North- 
with  a  gift  for  contjoUing 
%it^  Wardwellj  already  men- 
yet  but  little  known  in 
m ;  bat  he  richly  deserves 
and  Dr.  Wines  has 
ibe  hi*  work.  Writing 
SduDood  prisoni  last  win- 

ApraL    IS6S,    Mr.    Bumham 

been  at  its  bead;  and  his 

t  aim  hare  been  the  rufor- 

He  IB  a  tboroQ^h 

[fvicticabilitjr  of  refomdng 

lie  works  with  a  will  to 

ftamer  eystem  ww  one  of 

the  whippincf-post,  cow- 

r  tronff,  ^ff^  and  ball 

:  In  iklly  nan.    There  was 

i  In  the  pri«oo,  —  nci- 

fior  grmi»  (with  fire) 

r»  —  and  only  one  blanket 

>  ID  each  coOTict  in  the  cold- 

aainbers  hod  their  feet  §o 

^  b^  rrippled  for  life,  and  others 

I  thb  eahnnity  by  Fpendin":  the 

I  tMr  cells-   Not  more  than 

»  allowed  in  the  pri^in* 

line,  nor  thefte  without 

mtis^kets  and  fixed 

em.     Forty  wa^  the 

^erer  aUowcid  in  the  chapel 

I  Aiy  wwn  gtnunded  in  the  same 


manner.  But  Itlr,  Wardwell  has  changed 
all  this.  His  is  pre^mint^ntly  a  moral  and 
not  a  coercive  method,  and  the  results  fully 
vindicate  that  method.  They  are,  indeed^ 
most  eatraordinary^  The  pri^^ners  now 
aasemble  every  moming  for  prayers  in  the 
open  yard,  when  the  weadicr  is  favorable ; 
otherwise,  in  the  chapel.  At  seven,  the 
drum  beats  as  a  «jvnal  for  assembling* 
At  the  first  stroke^  the  prisoners  tiegin  to 
file  off  from  their  respective  galleries,  and 
fall  into  line.  They  march  slowly,  in  single 
file,  and  form  in  concentric  circles  in  the 
prison-yard,  five  or  six  circles  deep.  This 
occupies  about  ten  minutes  \  and  It  often 
happens,  that,  while  it  is  going  on,  there  is 
not  a  person  in  the  yard  except  the  little 
drummer-boy,  Mr.  Ward  well's  son ;  and  yet, 
day  after  day,  more  than  six  hundred  im- 
prisoned felons  (cut^throats  and  despera- 
does many  of  them)  assemble  there  in 
perfect  silence  and  without  the  slightest 
disorder.  Mr.  Wardwell  never  has  any 
officers  with  arms  inside  of  the  prison-yanL 
The  only  punishment  now  used  in  this  pen- 
itentiary is  confinement  in  a  darkened  cell, 
with  a  diminished  ration,  and  only  until 
the  oflender  promises  obedience  for  the 
fbture.  Even  this  has  become  rare,  so 
that  over  the  door  of  each,  in  lar^e  letters, 
is  painted  the  inscription,  *  This  cell  to 
leL*  Some  time  a*»o,  Mr.  Wardwell  had 
the  old  whipping-post  dug  up,  and  placed 
in  the  prison-chapel,  and  the  following 
notice  conspicuously  attache<l :  *  For  Sale 
—  Price,  one  tixoui^and  Union  Spellers*  or 
five  hundred  Gospel  Primers^'  Ilt-re  it 
remained  for  several  weeks,  until  that  ec- 
centric philanthropist,  H.  C.  l>orsey  of 
Rhode  Island,  having  heard  <^  it,  pur- 
chased it  on  the  terms  proposed*  Some 
weeks  aj^o,  certain  ladies  of  Richmond  pro- 
posed to  hold  n  eh  ari  table  fair,  to  which 
the  prisoners  were  invited  to  contribute. 
When  the  articles  were  ready,  a  doxen 
convicts  were  sent  to  convey  them  to  the 
fair,  with  Mr,  AV/s  little  son,  a  child  of 
eleven  years,  as  their  only  guard.  liATien 
about  to  start,  one  of  them  jocularly  said 
to  the  superintendent,  Olajor  Warlwell, 
what  would  you  do  if  we  were  to  run 
away  ? '  He  quietly  replied,  *  I  should 
give  Wally  an  awful  scolding/  *  Well,' 
said  the  convict,  '  we  will  not  go,  then/ 


«x  offteio  a  memler  of 

Thb  law  makes  chapter 

le  Acts  of  1870.     It  went  in- 

Jtily  18 1  bat  the  commission- 

jret  x^amed.     Sbould  per* 

requisite  eijjerience,  re- 

actirity  be  appointed  on 

tli€  law  must  result 

ygreat  impiorement  of  the 

;iiaetts   prison   system.      The 

number  of  pHfioners  in  the 

tdtasive  af  some  800  in  tefor- 

^  is    Upwards    of    2,700,    of 

^^^lian  800  are  women.     Of 

^^^er,   onlj  from   1,500   to 

U  oooae  under  the  supervision 

fTir  Prison  Board,  —  the  two 

at    Charledtown     and 

thaing    otherwise    con- 

Ooe  of  the  new  commisaion- 

d  be  a  woman.    The  law  pro- 

r  an   advisory  board   of 

^p€ct  the  prisons  where 

nfined.     A  similar  board 

just  been  appointed  in 

important  erent  in  the 
prison  reform  in  Amer- 
Jjr  to  be  the  National 


G.  Howe,  E,  M.  Bi 
W.  Dwight,  and  B.  K.  Pierce,  and 
Messrs.  Z.  B,  Brockway,  J.  R.  Chand- 
ler, J,  A.  Gorfield,  and  James  Wood- 
worth,  of  the  United  States ;  and 
Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  Miss  Joanna 
Hill,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  Sir  John 
Bowring,  M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy, 
Baron  von  Holtzendorft^  and  Signor 
Scalia,  from  among  tlje  European 
writers  on  these  subjects,  No  such 
meeting  as  this  has  ever  been  held  in 
America ;  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
great  international  congress  of  the 
same  character  will  follow  it  next 
year,  either  at  London  or  Paris*  The 
increasing  interest  in  this  subject 
seems  to  justify,  and  even  demand, 
these  gatherings. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 


FREED2tfEN'S    SAVINGS    BANKS. 

There  have  come  to  hand,  to  as- 
sist us  in  answering  the  question  we 
have  proposed  to  ourselves,  the  I'iflh 
Annual  K^i^ort  of  the  National  Fnwd- 
men's  Savings  and  Trust  Company 
to  March     10,  kindly   supplemented 


^(aiT    1>Anft#Aifk.     %v    JTLj       X\       T.        lG^al-j>T»       a^«l4ifl 


34€ 


Fneehnan'i  Smings  BankB, 


A  8^  188&  Tba  i»t 
of  thorn  eooildtiitiiig  tbe 
*t«i  Pftt^  C<K>per, 
Bnrmnt,  axul  A.  A.  Low. 
impwed,  tlie  Ent 
Itei  WW  ipvvft  lo»  liie  wovlc  hy 
.0.<XBt>imd  Ho  oftir  early,  in 
bkflo  te  tbo  «obt«l  nuui^  thai 
i  «al  aaowo^  aunt  go  liand  in 
1  vHk  floiiikiM  60  be  ^oko 
m  tlio  G&Qse. 
a  Dov^elty 
>  ignttBHt  fOifit  wmM  00  oftsj 
II  kal  tA  be  dmo  to  Ihe  ear« 

^  lb  fiat  «i««i  md  sciiool- 
imI  ilwii  V  Hfee  teachers 
ollhodkfts  fif  Um  Froed- 


!|Pw^^^  ^i^^^p 


Wt  «  laoil  wtnuwf 

to  tb»  «wtnl 
«i|i%  «a<   «Mit   AMb»  «1    the 

'WfPWiy   ^OHy  VH^V  ^^^BT  ^H^B   ^o^^w  '* 

Ilk  ^KMbli^ii^  to  1 

Vifiill^  ^  «Mig\«Mhiir  m  iin  rut 


of    dM   tiPOaly  oorctt    ait    0 

Bj  aootaaii  twelro  of  Hit  Gbi 
tJOQ,  no  tniste«  can  haaom  i 
Iho  money  in  the  bank;  a  v^ 
pfOTttion  wkkk  ^  white  hanka ' 
adrmntagaooelj  ndopc.  1 

But  ai«  the  nagicw  £i|«i 
use  this  ixi^t«t>oci  as  a  omI 
taking  cave  of  AooiaelTea? 
pljing  li»  thio  queaHoo,  it  b  m 
to  quote  tablesy  showing  tiw 
begiimings  and  Ihe  ijicraaio  1 
poaita.  This  b  a  matter  of  i 
We  will  metelj  give  the  opei 
of  the  Latest  momth  of  which  m 
can,  at  the  present  writing,  ! 
tained^  and  the  gi^nd  totai  1 
whole  up  to  April  1* 

Dqi9«t«.  Much,  1570  f  :9 

Drafts,         **        •*  « 

Kotgain     .....  $19 

Toul  Ainoaot  Iroiti  ihe  flfvt  !^  1 
Depoiiti  (in  roaod  nnmbefs)  .  fit 
J>ni^ 11, 

Hie  drafb  hare  a  ^.^»». 
Metdy  to  lay  up  money,  aal 
the  f  either  a  chOdttl 

miser  -    1.     Have  the  fm 

learned  to  make  their  moMf 
prodnctina  than  are  the  depoeil 
savings  hank? 

OoL  Eaton  writes,  *n 
saff  from  actual  obderv\. 
ien  feported  to  me,  that  trotn  w 
to  seTWitj-fire  per  cent  ©f  the  ( 
drawn  oat  has  gone  into  hooiai 
lie  and  niediaiueal  pi 
.  • » •  Tbo  Vick^burg  branch  h 
Utaaed  osie  bundred-fotd^     I  \ 
TkJb^Kng    in    February    last 
Imnieiil  that  about  ont»  hondri 
ae«^  lat^  ehiTes  I 
taH^  have  beoome  t 
to  the  value  of  from  one  thoow 
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ling  in  ihe  bank  fiieie^  an 
d  vpman  came  in  and  de- 
nt liutidrKl  and  twenty-se%'eii 
91  pvoeecda  of  cotton  rabed 
^  nnd  9on.*^ 

t^  luftiier  had  been  taken. 
•  begnn  to  learn  the  value 

as  a  working  foi\:e^  so  a^  to 
5  to  |jar  for  its  use.  With 
i  substantiating  this  state- 

wiU  fv$t  our  argument ;  or, 
m  will  f^joice  that  such  a 
reftltb,  moral  and  material, 
to     onr    leoonstructed 


turned  Joohua  Washing- 
■to  tbe  Bank," — the  date  in  the 
Eee,  607  Seventh  Street,  op* 
FosC-Office  Department,  a  place 

fojoomcr  at  VVashington  may 
I  ¥iiit,  —  **  and  intcrnipted  me 
ptai  this*  He  came  in  to  bor- 
r  fijT  tisproTemeDtat  offering  me 

wccuiiLj  worth  two  thousand 


yS   IN  EtJROPE   AND  THE 
rXITED  STATES 


of  eirctilation  in  the 
b  am  de&nite  and  unfail- 
of  organization  and 
€tj  as  it  id  in  the  animal 
pom  the  poljp  to  man,  the 
of  completeness 
lyitem  are  eridencea 
fvrfect  offganization  of  life, 
ligbcr  rank  in  the  scale  of 
tMt  may  be  ap- 
uitetf;  and  the  growth  of 
wfl]  be  found  always  ac- 
with  perfecting  the  roads, 
e  eircalation  of  men  and 
a  be  aceompHahed  with  a 
iditoje  of  force,  and  in  a 
ngh  manner.  Li  this  view 
the  invention  of  the 
thm  tno»t  important  event 
hifitory  of  society^  and 
important  in  this  coun- 


try, sinoe  it  affords  a  means  tor  the 
necessary  intercommunication  of  the 
most  distant  portions,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  history;  renders  the  organization 
of  a  nation,  spread  over  as  large  a  ter- 
ritory AS  uursj  possible  without  a  cen- 
tralization w^hich  represses  the  activity 
of  the  distant  portions  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  subjection.  Oregon  and 
Maine  are  now  practically  nearer  to- 
gether than  Boston  and  Pittsburg 
were  seventy  yeam  ago. 

Our  railroad  system  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  and 
shoul*l  be  seriously  considered  by  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  our  progreaa. 
The  railroads  are  as  important  to 
the  nation  as  the  streets  of  a  city  or 
the  road.s  of  a  village  are  to  their  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  is  as  mistaken  a 
policy  to  allow  them  to  be  governed 
by  private  corpor<itions,  as  it  would 
be  to  place  the  right  to  our  streets 
and  turnpikes  in  the  same  hands. 
The  i^ople  made  a  great  mistake  in 
ever  surrendering  to  corporations  the 
ownership  of  the  railroads.  There 
is  an  excuse  for  it ;  the  advantage  of 
a  railroad  seemed  so  great  when  they 
were  first  introduced,  we  did  not  know 
how  important  they  would  become, 
and  we  followed  the  English  plan* 
But  now  let  us  do  the  best  we  can  to 
remedy  the  error. 

It  would  have  been  the  best  courae, 
at  the  beginning,  to  build  our  railroads 
as  we  do  our  county  roads,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county,  or  the  State,  and 
thus  have  made  them  public  property, 
to  be  used  for  the  public  benefit.  All 
of  the  European  coiintric^a,  except 
England,  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  railroad.'*  at  their  introduction  ; 
they  saw  how  necesssary  it  was  that 
60  valuable  a  right  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered by  the  public  to  any  private 
corporation,  and  were  wise  enough  to 
act  accordingly. 


^ 
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*^  Ja  FSAXCE,  railways  were  fimt  io- 
tiodticed  in  1836 ;  and  there  are  now 
oirer  nina  thou^nd  miles  in  o|)6mtion^ 
making  an  average  of  two  and  a  half 
milen  to  every  ten  thau»and  inhabit^ 
aiitS|  or  four  and  a  half  milea  to  every 
one  hundred  iquare  milea  of  terntory* 
The  average  t^ost  of  the  construction 
of  these  railioadd  was  about  one  liun* 
dred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dolhtrs 
a  mile.  The  roada  are  leased  to  eix 
great  companies,  who  operate  them, 
and  pay  the  State  ten  per  cent  upon 
their  gross  receipts.  The  government 
aided  in  their  conbitruction  by  loani 
of  money,  ajid  by  eonatructing  the 
earth^workfl  and  the  bridges.  The 
Idoies  under  which  the  companies  hold 
pOffMsssion  are  for  a  term  of  ntnety- 
nine  years,  after  which  the  n^ads,  with 
tJieir  atoek  and  buildings,  are  to  revert 
to  the  government  entirely.  Moan- 
while^  however,  the  mails  are  trans- 
ported by  the  roads  free  of  charge, 
and  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the 
government  are  tran^fjorted  at  a  re- 
duced charge;  while  the  government 
fixes  the  rates  for  both  passengers  and 
freiglit  which  the  roswls  charge  to  the 
public,  and  guarantees  the  roads  fiom 
any  infringement  upon  their  business 


>cid^J 


ity,  so  entirely  wanting  in  laili 
vestments  in  Englanxl  and  thii 
try,  is  given  to   this  kind  of 
menL    The  average  w^orkiug  ts] 
of  the  French  railways  is  about  tluitv- 
eight  per  cent  of  their  grosa  irci 

In  BELGIUM,  there  are  one 
two  hundred  and  £fty  milsd 
road,  making  an  average  of  tue 
a  half  mik's  to  every  ten  thoossal 
the  population,  or  tan  miles  to 
one  hundred  square  miles  of  temti 
These  railroads  were  constructed 
an  average  cost  of  $91,500  a  i 
They  were  partly  constructed  Jljf 
Statcp  and  partly  by  compai^ietji 
were  given  the  privilege,  on  coadlA 
that  they  should  absorb  their  t^ 
by  a  system  called  amorfMtmt 
by  which  a  portion  of  their  m 
should  be  nsedj  not  m  divideiiJ%  I 
to  repay  their  capital;  and  tfiat,il 
this  was  dune,  the  roads  should 
the  unencumbered  property  of 
State.  At  first,  the  railways  ia 
gium  paid  no  profit,  as  the  fan 
placed  very  low ;  but^  as  this  r 
creased  the  public  prosperity 
ing  a  means  of  cheap  circulal 
business  so  increased  that  tlm 
have    become    very    proti table, 
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Eari&g  paid  the  cost  of 
g^  and  the  mtere^t  on  capital 
VI  tfais  piviepeKMis  situation^ 
Ksve  asked  if  the 
^ot  oome  to  turn  their 
to  the  second  part  of  the 
( «f  clit^  traBBpoftatton.  In 
whether  k  is  not  proper 
*  to  the  serrm  of  passengers 
which  hare  given  isach 
vpscilts  to  that  of  gooda. 
imenl  is  of  opinion  that 
chcfftpneas  of  travelling 
jjtk,  aafrttitful  of  btjnefits 
I  of  society  as  the  econom- 
of  goodtf  can  be  for  Ihe 
i  mod  consumers" 

aber  haTtng  mgte^,  the 

-were  lowered,  and  the 

rWen  better  than  was  an- 

The  Ijelgian   roads  now 

i  largiur  profit  than  ever  before, 

average  of  seren  per  cent. 

ifB  t^tsBapoem  of  the  fares  is 

ho  ibllowing  oompamon. 

to  Itover,  seventy-eight 

§s!»t-da8s  ticket  costs    £1, 

dollars ;     a   second^lass, 

$3.75;   while    from 

f  eighty-nine  miles, 

I  ticket  costs  fire  shillijigs, 

mud   a  second-class   ticket, 

illiJig^  and  four-pence, —  72 

-the  rate  of   travel  on  both 

■g  about  the  same,  —  a  little 

miles  an  hour. 

Bg  4>xtT9ict  from  the  tes- 

by  >L  Fassianx,   the 

1  of  the  po^Cs,  railways, 

I  o^  Belgium,  before  an 

A,  shows  die  spirit 

the    Belgian    government 

i  th#  rail  way  i,  and  the  advan- 

tlieir  sT^tesi :  "The  experi- 

in    Belgium    of  the 

the   State  of  at  least  a 

Fof  che  railways  existing  in 

i»  aottrely  in  £ivor  of 


that  eyntem.  The  results  are  better 
in  a  financial  point  of  view ;  and|  not- 
withstanding this  superior  financial 
result^  the  lines  worked  by  the  State 
are  those  kept  in  the  best  order.  The 
working  of  them  gives  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  commercial  world 
and  to  the  public  in  general,  as  re- 
gards regularity  and  convenience, 
cheapness  of  transit,  and  comfort  of 
pas^ngers.  The  State,  not  being 
solely  guided  by  the  prospect  of  finan- 
cial gain,  but  having  constantly  in 
view  the  interest  of  the  public  which 
it  represents,  is  in  a  better  position 
than  private  companies  to  introduce 
aU  desirable  improvements^  not  only 
as  regards  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  service,  but  also  as  respects  the 
cost  of  conveyance ;  without,  however, 
altogether  disregarding  the  increase 
of  revenue  which  its  operations  bring 
into  the  public  treasury." 

Pbussia  has  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles  of  railroad,  making  an 
average  of  two  miles  to  each  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  population,  or  four  miles 
to  each  one  hundred  square  miles  of 
territory.  The  average  cost  of  con- 
struction was  $83,700  a  mile.  The 
comparative  cheapness  of  their  con- 
struction comes  ^m  the  fact  that 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  preliminary 
expenses  of  organization.  As  was 
said  before  the  Parliamentary  Koyal 
Commission  upon  railways,  "The 
various  expenses  of  one  kind  and 
another  accompanying  the  passing 
of  railway  bills  in  England,  before 
a  sud  was  dug,  would  iimount  to 
something  very  nearly  like  the  cost 
of  the  whole  Prussian  railway 
system,"  Of  the  Frussiau  railways, 
about  one-half  are  worked  by  the 
government,  and  the  other  by  pri- 
vate companies,  under  concessions 
from  the  government  upon  terms 
similar  to   those   in    France.       The 
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government  ia  alsa  very  careful  in  not 
allowing  any  line  to  be  constructed 
wlitch  shall  compete  with  any  other. 
The  fares  on  aO  the  roads  are  fixed  by 
the  government.  The  profit  npon 
the  capital  invested  has  averaged  from 
five  to  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  the 
higher  rate  being  made  by  the  private 
companies. 

In  Austria,  there  are  about  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
roads, making  an  average  of  one  mile 
to  each  ten  thousand  of  population, 
or  two- thirds  of  a  mile  to  each  one 
hniidred  ^nare  miles  of  territory. 
The  average  coat  of  their  construction 
was  $108ji500  a  mile.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  State  forced  it  to 
leave  the  construction  of  these  roads 
to  companies,  but  under  the  condition 
that  at  the  end  of  ninety  years  tlie 
roads  become  the  unencnml)ered  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  The  rates  of  fare 
are  fixed  by  the  government,  who  have 
reserved  the  right  to  alt^^r  them  when- 
ever the  necessity  should  arise.  The 
roads  have  prt^ved  profitable  to  the 
stockholders,  paying  an  average  divi- 
dend of  seven  per  cent. 

In  all  these  countries,  the  impor- 
tance of  thi*  railroad  as  a  public  con- 
venience has  been  recognized,  and  the 
mistake  of  placing  so  indispensable  a 
monopoly  in  private  hands  has  been 
avoided.  The  advantages  have  been, 
to  the  public,  —  first,  that  the  rates 
have  been  made  low;  second,  that 
railroad  stocks  have  been  made  stable 
and  secure;  third,  that  the  profits 
have  not  gone  into  yirivate  hands,  thus 
tending  to  strengthen  a  monopoly  in 
opposition  Uy  the  pubhr^  but  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  t^xes ;  and,  fourth,  that  the 
sentiment  between  the  railroads  and 
the  public  is  one  of  friendship,  since 
their  interests  are  mutual,  instead  of 
being  antagonistic. 


In  Englakp,  an  entiredy  ( 

policy  was  pursued,  and  has  pr^ 
entirely  different   results.     EaQn 
have  been  built  by  private  comp 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  < 
tition   would   secure    for  the 
cheapness  of  transit,  and  stall 
raiboad  investments.     The 
the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
gives  us  the  data  for  judging  1 
this  supposition  has  proved  i 
Stockton   and    Darlington   lino 
opened  in  18*25,  but  the  sp 
mania  for  railways  did  not  set  in  I 
1844.  That  year,  proj ec t ed  railn 
quiring  a  capital  of  nearly  $75,(| 
were  granted  charters  by  Parlia 
The  next  year,  1845,  the  amount  \ 
3220,000,000;  and    the   next, 
$607,000,000.    ITie  amount  askedl 
in  1846  was  $2,0WVX)O,iX»O ;  but  1 
liament   was    prudent,    and 
their   favors  to    $607,000,000, 
conservatism  is  the  more  praiMK 
sincis  it  is  said  that  one  hundred  : 
fifty- seven    members    of    ParltJ 
were   pecuniarily   interested    in 
scli ernes    proposed   that    year. 
parliamentary  expenses  of  the 
pool    and   Manchester    railway 
S135,(XX),  about  $,5,04^)  a  mile ; 
it  is  said  that  tlie  solicitors^ 
promoting    a    scheme    which 
reached  Parliament  was  $4l0,t)00*  | 
There   are   now    14,247    mdes  | 
railway  in  England,  representin 
aggregate  capital  of  $2,511,314 
and    occupying     two    hundred 
eighty- nine  square  miles  of  ten 
or  one  acre  in  every  two  hund 
seventy-three  of  England  audi 
one  in  every  eight  hundred  and  \ 
teen   in  Scotland,  and  one  in 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  1 
land.     These  lines  carry  on  the  I 
age  nearly  1,000,000   of  pa5seo| 
every  day,  and   in  1866  despatcl 
G,000,006  trains,  for  fceight  and 
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1^  wluck  tnnndiM  ODoire  ib&n 
H^(XK)  miles*  It  would  seem 
B^ amount  of  boaiiiess  like  Urn 
|i  be  mskde  profiuLle;  and  yet  the 
f^  sjdtem  of  Eiigbind  is  next 
|&  liojikruptcy.  In  fact,  the  sta- 
<>7,  ms  compart  with  those 
iwu,  «^t»u«r  that  th«  gross  receipts 
^MMd^  $0^78^25,  while  the 
ji^  ejqietaAa»  had  increased  $5,- 
^  wback  was  a  higher  ratio 
«od  eaoied  a  decrease  of 
alim  diTidends*  So  in- 
the  railwajs  btseome,  and 
et  ralae  is  so  depressed, 
^Qcli  wide-spread  disas»ter, 
hmu  proposed  that  the 
should  purchase  aU  the 
le  LoodoEiy  Chatham^  and 
t  capital  of  $50,0CN),(XH), 
paid  an  J  dividend,  nor  even 
oo  ita  0i^t  i^ue  of  bonds, 
hoj»i«aal/  insolvent,  in  the 
m  itooeivef.  Yet  this  is  the 
ootnn^ectiiig  Paris  and  Lon* 
is  tbia  the  onlj  one  of  the 
railways  that  has  been  placed 
r&ceivex*s  handd,  while  the 
erery  one  of  them  is  heavily 
on  the  market. 

for  this  failure  are  va- 
lOid  aot  the  least  of  them  is  in- 
lilmi  management  Tlie  lines 
k  hcea  ofgaiiiaed  and  engineered 
I  $hm  maiket  aa  stock  specula- 
tluMi  aa  industrial  enter- 
To  ertry  railroad  was  attached 
pBiy  «f  diiQCtara,  managers,  clerks, 
kls  of  all  kinds,  who  were 
kf  paid,  not  for  services  ren- 
Ibff  ihe  tnEuence  their 
atui  credit  might  have  in 
Mibtrnptions  to  tlie  stock. 
lOiap^lJtioa  in  railways  made 
spccvlaiioa  to  propose  lines 
otmipete  or  interfere 
prrfTooaUy  established  line^ 
^wmU,  m  m£}£*4jfAnc^f  be  forced 


to  buy  them  up.  This  was  one  of  tho 
chief  reasons  why  the  preliminary  ex- 
penaes  were  so  heavy.  Then,  too,  the 
EugUsh  railways  hare  never  learned 
the  true  theory  of  railway  mani^e- 
ment,  that  of  cheap  rates.  Great  aa 
the  travel  in  England  has  been,  the 
inducement  of  cheapness  has  never 
been  held  out  to  the  masses  to  use  the 
railroads;  and  cheapness  is  the  only 
inducement  which  can  influence  them. 
In  lS60y  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers to  a  train  was  only  seventy- 
five;  although  one  thousand  is  not 
enough  to  overload  a  train.  Yet ;  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  some  isolated 
cases  iu  England,  it  has  been  proved, 
beyond  question,  that  a  reduction  in 
the  rates  always  increases  the  number 
of  travellers  in  a  ratio  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  make  up  the  loss.  It  is  the 
samt  problem  which  the  post-office 
has  solTed.  A  high  rate  of  postage 
makes  the  post-office  service  an  ex- 
pense, while  a  cheap  postage  gives  a 
revenue. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  rail- 
roads have  been  built  and  are  owned 
by  private  corporations ;  and  the  evils 
of  allowing  so  valuable  a  monopoly  to 
remain  in  private  hands  have  more 
than  begun  to  display  themselves. 
The  corporations  have  seen  the  foUy 
of  competing  with  each  other,  and 
have  thus  combined;  and  now  there 
are  States  of  the  Union  whose  politi- 
cal and  financial  policy  is  directed  and 
controlled  by  railway  rings*  The  in- 
increased  cost  of  coal,  in  which  every 
one  is  interested,  is  one  of  the  evils. 
The  monopoly  of  railroads  lies  like  an 
embargo  between  the  grain  l^elds  of 
the  West  and  the  sea-coast.  With 
com  in  the  East  over  one  dollar  a 
bushel,  it  is  burned  in  Iliinois  by 
the  producers.  Grov.  Palmer  of 
Illinois,  in  a  letter  to  a  convention 
of  farmers  at  Bloomington,  proposes, 
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as  a  remedy,  that  the  roada  should 
be  made  free  to  all  carriers  of  freight 
and  passengers,  upon  terms  to  be 
fixed   by  the   Btatoj  and  under   the 

laws  applicable  to  turnpikes,  Tlila 
would  J  however,  h%  a  mere  half' way 
measure*  Every  man  lias  neither  the 
time^  the  biclination,  noi*  the  means  to 
be  his  own  railway  carrier,  8o  that  the 
business  would  ultimately  fall  into  fi^w 
^andii;  and  our  ex^terienca  with  the 
express  companies  shows  how  natU' 
rally  they  would  combinej  and  keep 
their  charges  high^ 

In  an  address  before  the  Boston 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1866,  Mr*  Josiah 
Quioey  urged  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  and 
the  Wegtem  railroads,  and  that  they 
should  then  be  managed^  **aa  they 
should  be,  If/  the  people  for  the  peo- 
ple." Hi.  Quincy  bas  gathered  statis- 
tics from  reliable  sources,  and  fihowi 
conclusively  that  the  circulation  can 
be  carried  on  by  railroads  wilJi  a 
cheapness  which,  even  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  has  not  yet  been  dreamed 
of,  and  which  at  present  sounds  as 
strange  and  as  ridiculous  as  a  su^ges^ 
tion  for  carr^'iug  a  letter  from  Maine 
to  California  for  three  cents  would 
have   sounded   in   the  days  of  high 


▲VKRAOE  OOtr  OF  CABBTDia  A  TUJJM  IIB 

'  Maintenance  of  way  and  worin  .   11  Mrin 

LooomotlTe  power U  * 

Bepainandxenewmlof  earriagw     •  " 

Gencml  tmjEc  cliargfi*  *     .    •    .    II  •* 

Rate*  fttid  tti%Qs     .***.,     $  * 

Cnmpen*acifin  f<jr  iniiuy  and  hm     \  * 

Lei^l  ftiid  puxliiimentiLry  enp^DMi    1  ^ 

Mis^ellsJieoua  working   cxptoaa  I  ^ 
not  in)Cl«4©d  In  the  above           j 

Total  .  .«loiBJl 
This  estimate  is   made    from  tl^ 
data  furnished  by  the  English  oatt 
panies  to  the  Board  of  Trade^  u  ik 
account  of  their  average  expend  fl 
the  year  1863,  and  i^  the  i^vera^di 
all  tlie  railroads  in  the  United  Kii| 
dom«     Suppose  the    estimate  in  ^ 
United  Sttttea  Bhould  be  doubk  di 
say  $1.25  a  mile,  which  ^rouldnil^ 
ten  cents  a  hundred  miles  a  tm  ^ 
The  cost  of  running  a  train  ali'iuds 
miles   would   be    $125,      If  a  ta 
carries  200  tons,  and  we  estimatioi 
ten  pemons  to  a  ton,  this  makei2|j) 
persona^  who  at  ten  cents  ©adi  wJi 
make  $200,  which  is  $75  more  tin 
tlie  cost     It  has  been  the  policj  A 
railroad  mauageru  to  conceal  ffomti 
public  the  secrettj  of  their  trade  j  ifl 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the  facUofiH 
cerning   either  the    ejcpen&ea  or  1 
profits  of  raiboada.     Here,  kfffK 
we   liave  an  ©stimata  given  by  ta 
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it  fjxperience  will  teach  iw^ 
lot  alieadj  Uugbt  osy  that 
ft  being  essentially  a  mon- 
oid n^ver  be  intrusted  to 
Dd&.  The  cireulatioD  of  a 
In  the  coining  of  it^i  money, 
piVTied  on  by  the  pablic  for 
iTenieoce  and  benefit  The 
of  Sorope  has  shown  that 
^tal  control  of  the  railways 
f  way  an  advantage  to  the 
d   that   their  management 

orgatiix^d  as  to  be  at  once 
Id  ceooofnieaL  If  this  la  so 
\  era  it  not  be  done  here, 
I  gorefnraent  is  really  insti- 
|be  people  for  their  own  pur- 
H  is  not  possible  now,  then 
lemaina  for  the  people  to 
gamble.     Bnt  we  have  now 

of  public  administration 
IT  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
nilfottda  managed  honestly 
b  l&e  public  interest.     The 

^ministration  is  an  id- 
pmnt.  Its  administration 
Btpfonred*,  bnt  its  faults  come 
in  the  fact  that  political  in- 
re  bfoaght  to  bear  upon  it. 
Igement    of    the    railroads 

free  from  politics^  and  this 
easily  accomplished.  The 
itiOQ  of  the  mint,  the  con- 
f  ear  State  boards  of  edu- 
d  other  public  bodies  which 
bed  with  public  works,  will 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have 
Crests  properly  attended  to, 
It  only  demand  it  earnestly. 

^K  £l>W4JU>   HOWLAXD. 


UILDDiGS  AT    WASHING- 
TDK, 

of  the  subject  of  the 

Katiooal  Capital  has 

'  existence  of  a  strong 


feeling  among  the  people  in  favor  of 
the  improvement  and  embellishment 
of  Washington.  Taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  removal  is  unwise  and 
inexpedient,  I  propose  to  consider 
some  of  the  things  which  ought  to  be 
done  to  render  the  capital  worthy  of 
the  greatness  of  the  republic. 

Washington  having  been  laid  out 
upon  a  magnificent  scale  expressly  for 
a  great  capital,  its  wide  avenues,  its 
parks,  and  public  reservations,  have 
thus  far  been  a  great  drawback  to  it 
The  beauty  of  the  plan  can  never  be 
fully  seen  until  it  becomes  a  well-built 
and  populous  city.  This  work  of 
completing  the  capital,  I  hold,  belongs 
to  the  nation. 

The  founders  of  the  government 
wisely  intended  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Capital,  which  sliould  be  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Gt>vernment.  It  was  not  thought  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  lo<:atecl  in  a 
large  manufacturing  or  commercial 
city,  where  Congress  might  be  over- 
awed by  mobs,  or  exposed  to  other 
undue  influences.  Washington  has 
thus  far  grown  with  the  necessities  of 
the  nation.  Pubhc  sentiment  now 
demands  that  the  work  of  adornment 
Bhall  begin,  in  order  that  we  may 
soon  have  a  capital  of  which  we  may 
justly  be  proud » 

The  improvements  needed  at  Wash- 
ington are  so  numerous  and  vast,  that 
I  will  attempt  no  more  than  a  gen- 
eral specification  of  them  in  this  arti- 
cle. The  execution  of  the  work  in 
detail  will  require  the  exercise  of  great 
judgment  and  taste,  and  the  liberal 
and  generous  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic funds. 

1st.  The  Capitol  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted by  making  the  proposed  centre 
extension.  By  doing  this,  improving 
the  ventilation  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  removing  the  library  and  the 
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oomia  to  other  boildlngs,  the  Capitol 
would  afford  ample  accommodatioiis 
for  Congress  and  its  committees. 

2d.  The  whole  of  the  Capitol  heing 
required  for  the  use  of  Congress,  a 
special  building  ought  to  be  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  Supreme  Court,  tlie 
Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Attorney-Gen eraL  Inasmuch 
as  the  Judiciary  oouBtitutea  an  inde- 
pendent department  of  the  goTem- 
ment,  it  ought  to  be  accommodated 
in  a  stately  and  magnificent  building 
worthy  of  its  dignity  and  import- 
ance. 

3d  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
already  out-grown  the  small  space 
allowed  to  it  in  the  Capitol  The 
government  ought  to  establish  at 
Washington  a  great  National  Library, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  The 
building  provided  for  such  a  library 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  well-iighted, 
fire-proof,  and  ample  in  its  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  provided  with  every 
convenience  which  would  facilitate  the 
labors  of  scholarH. 

4th.  Appropriate  buildings  ought 
to  be  erected  for  the  War,  Navy,  and 
State  Departments.  Special  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  design  them 
upon  ijuch  an  ample  scale  that  they 
would  aflonl  sufficient  r(X>m  for  all  tho 
ordinary  offices  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. Thi^  would  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  renting  other  buildings  to 
accommodate  offices  crowded  out,  as  is 
now  the  ca%e  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment 

5th.  The  present  Executive  Man- 
sion is  unworthy  of  the  nation,  as  the 
residence  of  ita  chief  magistrate. 
Congress  ought  to  provide  a  new  resi- 
dence without  delay.  Without  being 
a  servile  imitation  of  the  royal  palaces 
of  Eiurope,  it  ought  to  be  extensive, 
stiitely,  wnd  beautiful  in  its  architec- 
tural proportions*   It  ought  to  be  sur> 


rounded  by  a  p4irk^  and 
priat^y  have  connected  wiib  1 
i€«  of  art  Under  our  populi 
of  government,  the  public  m 
of  the  President  must  always 
to  all.  The  task  of  designiikg 
tion  rooms,  which  wUI  be  ai 
size,  and  grand  and  weU-piojio 
will  be  worthy  of  tlie  highccl 
of  architectural  genius. 

6th.  The  founders  of  Wss 
designed  that  a  great   ^ 
versity  aliould  be   esta  : 

This  design  should  be  carried 
that  there  might  be  brought 
capital  of  the  nation  a  body  o 
ed  men  to  reline   and    enligl 
society.      Washington    ought 
made  not  only  the  political^ 
literary,  capital  of  the  QOtml 
when  it  becomes  what  it  oiigl 
its  magnificent  archite- 
ries,  its  museums,  its  ^  _.  _ 
its    refined    and    cultivated 
will  a^brd  advantages  and  at| 
to  scholars  which  no  other  i 
offer. 

Alfbed 

Circle vn J jc,  Omo. 


VIEWS  AT  THE  CAPITj 

Washington,  July 

you  were  to  ask  me  for  whiit  1 
ty-First  Congress  is  notable,  \ 
find  this  for  my  readiest  miJ 
the  disposition  of  its  racmbpi 
bat  e  every  th  in  g  I  Jud  ged  by 
ord  it  has  made  for  itself  si 
4th  of  March,  1869,  I  do  ii 
justice  in  saying  it  will  go 
memories  of  those  who  freqi 
Capital,  as  the  Talking  Congi 

Coming  out  of  the  war, 
changes  directly  resulting 
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mmatnnil  tliAt  the  public 
'  should  be  somewhat 
ilo  tlie  wisest  method  of 
th«  qoestions  by  which 
con^nted.     A  large  metis- 
«e  wmA  allowable  in  view 
st&oc^,  but  Congress  has 
\eonteskt  with  such  measure  : 
^h  the  ftesioD  just  closings 
oftion  of  its  members 
^  tren  to  the  most  cbarit- 
^%  talk  merely  for  the  sake 

;tiaa   wui   the    fofemost 
oc  fire  pppceding  ses- 
ive  spent  many  hours  in 
it  since  the  year  be- 
noi  been  in  any  sense 
ion.     From  the  begin- 
1,  men  felt  that  the 
i  lif  Ifce  past,  and  the  chief 
the  ^gveat  majority  was  to 
t  of  the  way  as  soon  as  po§- 
tmke  the  two  or  three  steps 
ta  the  safety  of  the  Meenth 
anendment  to  the  Coudtitn* 
have  done  with  Uie  mat- 


iwm  talked  much  of  politics 
a^  thoogh,  in  truth,  there 
weli-d^aed  party  issues, 
have  little  but  "  The 
of  what  has  been  done," 
jing  r-ry ;  and  the  Democrats 
Irilltng  to  go  into  the  next 
►lely  on  the  slogan  of  **Oppo- 
what  haa  been  donc/^  Some 
^hUcans  are  for  fighting  the 
[ght  with  reifcl  host i lit t/,  Ku- 
tra^£y  imsecuritf^  of  Union- 
unitton ;  while  others  will 
ty,  and  breathe  of  re- 
atid  the  Democrats  will 
Jiifig  hut  vehement  periods 
»n  Mid  glittering  gener- 


that  there  will  be  a  reorganization  of 
parties  in  1871  and  1872 ;  and  I  have 
fancied  that  a  certain  vagueness  of 
declaration,  by  not  a  few,  on  questions 
relating  to  taxation  and  the  tariff  and 
finances,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  the  quicksands  of  doubt  and 
change.  There  are  signs  of  a  renewal 
of  the  tariff  discussions  of  former 
times.  That  there  is  to  be  some  re-ad- 
juj^tment  of  party  lines  on  financial 
i&siues,  I  no  longer  doubL  In  my 
judgment;  it  was  not  wise  to  attempt 
a  revision  of  the  taritf  at  this  session ; 
the  country  was  not  ready  for  it,  nor 
was  it  demanded  by  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people.  But  I  shall 
be  much  mistaken  if  a  tariff  plank  is 
not  put  into  many  of  the  Congression- 
al-district platforms  made  in  August : 
the  question  of  revision  will  be  dis- 
cussed before  hundreds  of  mass-meet- 
ings during  the  next  four  months,  and 
the  new  Congress  will  find  itself  com- 
pelled to  give  us  that  reiision*  In 
making  it,  the  high-protectionists  will 
not  have  so  potential  a  voice  as  they 
have  had  in  all  these  last  years.  The 
signs  of  the  times  on  this  point  are 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  to 
ask  for  special  legislation;  and  one  of 
the  just  complaints  against  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  is,  that  they 
have  shown  something  too  easy  a  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  of  the  inter- 
ests for  which  their  legislation  is  re- 
quested. Against  that  it  is  but  fair 
to  set  the  record  made  on  the  subsidy 
question.  Of  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  bills  for  grants  of  land  or  money 
in  one  form  or  another,  but  few  have 
become  laws.  Internal  improvements 
are  a  necessity  to  be  sure ;  but  sound 
policy  requires  that  the  general  govern- 
ment be  cautious  in  making  such  as 
are  of  merely  local  benefit*  I  have 
real  satisfaction  in  noting  the  active 
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!i03tilitjr  of  irieml>ef9  to  tlio  greater 
part  of  these  subs  id  j  Bchemes, 

la  point  of  ability,  this  CongMas 
compares  favorably  with  any  othet 
elected  bj  tlie  Republicans.  It  has  no 
leader  in  either  branch  ;  but  in  esMik 
there  are  a  dozen  meti  who  would  be 
of  mark  in  any  deliberatiye  body  of 
the  world.  Legislation  proceeds  more 
rapidly  and  more  certainly  towards  a 
definite  end  when  there  ate  one  or 
two  membera  greatly  superior  to  their 
associates ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  s^ure 
Uiat  wo  get  our  best  legislation  under 
Buch  circumstances* 

Tlie  House  has  indulged  fiome  of 
its  mejuber^  in  far  too  much  personal 
wranglingy  and  thereby  the  country 
has  been  disgraced  tn  its  high  places. 
Let  us  hope  tliat  all  rancor  and  ill- 
will  may  be  worked  off  during  the 
political  campaign,  in  ferment  labor 
against  the  cause  of  the  commoti 
eaemj,  A  very  sensible  course  was 
pursued  in  this  body  on  most  ques- 
tions, and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  its 
members  to  defend  their  joint  action 
iu  the  canvass  now  about  to  open. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  good  temper- 
It  took  to  itself  in  Johnson's  time  cer- 
tain powera  and  prerogatives,  that  it 
is  slow  to  relinquish.  It  will  not  con- 
sent to  a  repeal  of  the  tenure^of-office 
aeti  and  it  persists  tn  treating  many 
of  the  President's  appointments  from 
Ein  attitude  of  hostility-  Three  or 
four  of  its  members  are  earnestly  for 
a  thorough  reform  in  the  entire  civil 


service  of  the  country  ;  but  tljt  1 
majority  cling  to  the  old  vicious  I 
tem  with  a  tenacity,  that  wool  J 
vastly  amusing;  if  it  were  not  00  i 
astroua  to  the  public  good  in  ttv  i 
sequences.    There  are  fin^aclsl  t 
in  the  body»  bs  I  suppose  there  alii 
will  be  ;  but  we  owe  the  Senate  \ 
ful  words  for  saving  us  &om  aou 
the  wild  projects  brought  out  m\ 
lower  branch- 
In  signifying  his  formal  acee| 
of  o£&ee,  the  F resident  said  h&  1 
have  no  policy  to  enforce  agaiio 
will   of  the  people.     So  far  a* 
he  has  made  but  one  departurp  I 
this  declaration*     The   countiy  < 
not  want  San  Damingo^  and  tlienj 
never  any  reason  for  thinking  1 
It  waa  a  gr^ye  blunder  to  pu 
treaty  as  the  President  did, 
ah  all  h&  fortunate  if  we  es<?ape  ' 
no  more  serious   consequence! 
have  yet  resulted*     Some  misti 
appointment  to  office  hav^bteni 
and  on  this  account  there  is  ItKall 
satisfaction  with   his  adminis 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  either  < 
wide-spread.     I  expect  the  ( 
give  him  and  liis  friends  in  ' 
a  hearty  indorsement  in  Oetoliff^ 
November,     The  Bepublh^fin  voUl 
the  nest  house  will  not  bu  :jO  at? 
as  it  is  in  this;  but  I  do  not 
least  doubt  that  it  will  be  large  en 
to  insure  the  President  a  cordial  ^ 
port  during  the  last  half  of  hU  t 
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"  Old  Kaipar  look  it  from  the  lad, 
Who  stood  ezpeelant  by; 
Afid  thm  the  old  man  ahook  hie  head.* 


^^ii^m 


MfO 


irere  sitting  together  on  the  piazza  at  the  New  Sybaris,  on 
Hill.    We  had  seen  the  express-wagon  pass  round  to  the 
,  with  its  parcels  and  stores ;  and,  of  course,  in  a  moment. 
It  Adrian  came  stombling  round,  important  with  ^^  The  Herald  " 
news.     The  boy  had  been  well  instructed  by  Jonas,  and  was 
:  the  headings  of  the  despatches. 

news,  great  news,  grandpapa !  '*  said  the  boy. 
[  what  is  the  news,  my  son  ?  "  said  his  fond  grandpapa,  laying 
iCarlyles  "Frederic." 

French  have  made  war  against  Prussia :  the  whole  army  is 

and  a  great  battle  is  expected  to-morrow  on  the  Rhine  ! " 

my  boy ! "  said  the  old  gentleman,   who  never  scolds 

when  he  can  help  it.  "  Have  you  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 

poor  old  grandfather  with  news  that  was  old  before  he  was 

k?  ^  and  he  went  on  with  the  battle  of  Minden. 

rest  of  OS  chuckled  inwardly,  and  bade  Adrian  go  tell  his 
Dther.     The  dear  saint  likes  sugar  as  well  as  ever,  and  she 
I  a  good  novel  a  little  better  than  ever ;  but  she  loves  children 
and  our  children  most  of  all.    So  she  laid  down  her  "  Three 
bmen  "  kindly,  as  the  boy  came  to  her  in  the  parlor,  and  lis- 
kindly  as  he  began  to  deliver  himself,  a  little  more  cautiously,  of 
^lesson  he  had  learned  so  well. 
*  There  is  great  news,  grandmamma." 
*Kews  ?    Is  there,  my  darling  ?    And  what  is  the  news  ?  " 


Bordinf  to  Act  of  Oongreee,  in  the  year  1870,  by  PBOPRiCTORa  of  the  Old  aud  17  iw, 
Ib  the  olBee  of  the  Librarian  of  CoDgreae,  at  Waahiogton. 
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"  The  French  have  declared  war.  The  French  army  is  in  motion; 
and  the  Germans  are  massing  their  troops  on  the  Rhine ;  and  ihm 
will  be  a  great  battle  to-moniow.*' 

The  old  lady  tried  to  look  sympathetic ;  but  she  had  too  often  toli 
the  children  that  there  ^"  was  no  joke  where  there  was  a  lie.*^  Sorii 
put  her  arms  round  the  boy^  and  said^  ^'  Adrian,  dear,  it  is  not 
to  make  fun  of  your  old  grandmother,  A  joke  is  very  well ;  but  TO 
must  not  stretch  the  truth,  yon  know,"  So  she  kissed  him,  and  weal 
on  with  Porthos  and  D*Art^fnau  aod  the  king  in  the  trenches. 

The  boy  is  a  brave  boy,  but  be  is  not  used  to  be  snubbed  byH 
grandmother ;  and  he  came  out  on  the  piazza  again,  a  little  disturbed 
and  took  refuge  with  Josiah,  who  was  sitting  on  the  side^tepa, 
tliug  out  the  rafters  for  Csesar's  bridge.  This  boy  will  be  examini 
for  entrance  at  Autioch  in  September.  Josiah  saw  that  he  was  hint 
aod  comforted  him  by  saying,  "  Never  mind  them,  old  fellow,  fk 
out  your  knife,  and  come  and  shorten  these  trabes  for  me/' 

**  Well,**  said  Ade»  "  I  don't  mind  much ;  but  the  whole  Fr^ 
nation  is  up,  and  are  going  to  put  down  the  Germans  forever*" 

"  Oh,  stuff  I "  said  Joeiah :  "  I  have  enough  of  that  in  the  Latin.  Ji 
you  measure  this  shingle  on  the  square ;  and  mai^k  it  off  with  d 
green  pencil,  so." 

And  then  our  poor  little  newsmonger  broke  down  ;  and,  for  aH  U 
manliness,  his  face  screwed  up,  and  he  began  to  cry* 

The  present  generation  had  to  interfere  between  the  past  and  i 
future,  and  take  a  little  interest  iu  the  thousandth  and  first  taJe,  vhifl 
tells  of  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  Gaul. 

Fortunate  for  us  who  have  only  to  look  upon  the  lightningi 
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.  Emersox,  in  his  essay  on 
E3,"  savs,  «0f  the  old  Greek 
,  I  think  there  are  five  which  we 
t  spare.  1.  Homer,  who,  in 
of  Pope  and  all  the  learned  up- 
>f  centuries,  has  really  the  true 
nd  is  good  for  simple  minds,  is 
ue  and  adequate  germ  of  Greece, 
xrcupies  that  place  in  history 
.  nothing  can  supply/'  And,  of 
ations,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ''  I  do 
isitate  to  read  all  the  hooks  that 
e  named,  and  all  good  hooks,  in 
ations.  .  .  .  The  Italians  have  a 
at  translators,  —  i  traditori  tra- 
•I,  —  but  I  thank  them.  ...  I 
i  as  soon   think  of  swimming 

>  Charles  River  when  I  wish  to 
Boston,  as  of  reading  all  my 
in  originals,  when  I  have  them 
re*l  for  me  in  my  mother-tongue." 
s  is  the  fir^t  considerable  Ameri- 
tompt  at  the  translation  of  Ho- 
and  we  shall  liardly  be  cliarged 
national  vanity  in  pronouncing 

\^<t  translation  that  has  ever 
naile.  In  the  minute  details  of 
rship,  others  have  equalled  or 
4?ed  Mr.  Bryant ;  and  Chapman 
wper  had,  perhaps,  as  keen  an 
r  all  those  subtle  matters  which 
>nly  within  eyeshot  of  a  poetical 

>  insptKjtion;"  but  no  one  has 
N>nlinated  his  power  in  the  use 
a.zli^h,  and  his  own  poetical 
a,  to  the  duty  of  rendering  the 
al  with  entire,  substantial  accu- 
and  in  a  smooth-flowing,  simple 

that  might  worthily  represent 

his  preface,  Mr.  Bryant  tells  us 
le  has  endeavored,  first,  to  add 
ig  of  his  own,  and  to  give,  so 
i.  oar  language  would  allow,  all 
ke  finmd  in  the  original;  and. 


second,  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of 
style  of  Homer,  "who  wrote  for  the 
popular  ear,  and  according  to  the 
genius  of  his  language.  ...  I  have 
sought  to  attain  what  belongs  to  the 
original,  —  a  fluent,  narrative  style, 
which  shall  carry  the  reader  forward 
without  the  impediment  of  unexpect- 
ed inversions  and  capricious  phrases." 
Mr.  Bryant  further  states,  that  he 
chose  blank  verse  because  it  enabled 
him  to  keep  close  to  the  original, 
"  without  any  sacrifice  either  of  ease 
or  spirit  in  the  expression."  He  did 
not  adopt  the  ballad  measure,  because 
it  would  have  had  the  disadvantage 
of  rhyme,  the  use  of  which  "  is  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  petty  infidelities," 
and  would  have  tended  to  make  the 
version  conform  in  style  and  spirit  to 
the  old  ballads  of  our  own  literature ; 
and  Mr.  Bryant  truly  suggests  that 
the  Homeric  poems,  although  in  some 
particulars  resembling  ballads,  are  yet 
^•'beyond  the  popular  ballads  of  any 
modem  nation  in  roach  of  thought, 
and  richness  of  phraseology.''  Ho 
abandoned  the  hexameter  "princi- 
pally for  the  reason,  that,  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  is  confessedly  an  imperfect 
form  of  versification,  the  true  rhythm 
of  which  is  very  difficult  for  those 
whoso  ear  is  accustomed  only  to  our 
ordinary  metres  to  perceive;"  and 
again,  after  speaking  of  certain  ex- 
periments of  his  own  with  the  hexam- 
eter, he  says,  "  This  difficulty  of  sub- 
duing the  thought,  by  compression  or 
expansion  of  phrase,  to  the  limits  it 
must  fill,  would  alono  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  deter  me  from  attempting  a 
translation  in  hexameters." 

In  thus  stating  what  he  sought  to 
do,  Mr.  Bryant  has  truly  indicated 
what  he  has  done.     It  was  a  difficult 
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tdsk,  worthy  to  be  set  before  himself 
by  a  man  of  a  simple,  sincere,  and 
lofty  strain;  and  it  has  been  performed 
with  vcr}'  distinguished  success.  As 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  hexameter 
measure,  we  must  accept  Mr.  Bryant's 
statements  as  conclusive  on  the  point 
of  a  translation  to  be  made  by  him  in 
that  measure.  And  yet,  both  in 
English  and  German,  specimens  of 
Homeric  translation  into  hexameter 
have  been  printed,  which  leave  us  good 
ground  to  expect  that  the  difficulties 
referred  to  will  some  time  be  overcome. 
We  regret  that  the  glory  of  conquer^ 
ing  tlitmi  was  not  to  be  added  to  the 
oth^r  trophies  of  our  author. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  a  poet  who  partakes 
in  full  measure  of  all  that  most  plainly 
distinguishes  modem  poetry  from  the 
ancient.  His  lines  ^*To  a  Waters 
Fowl "  —  a  poera  so  characteristic  of 
him,  and  one  which  penetrates  so  sure- 
ly and  so  deeply  Into  the  human  heart 
to-day — mark  an  immc^nse  divergeticc 
in  thought  and  manner  fmia  the  Ho- 
meric poetry*  And  yet,  in  his  simple 
love  of  natuTPj  in  his  directness  of 
thought  and  expression,  in  the  streagth 
of  his  understanding,  in  that  elevation 
of  tone  that  breeds  "  the  grand  style," 
and  in  the  earnest. 


Uplifts  itself,  and  then  against  the  land 
Da^lie^  anti  roanif  and  roand  the  headUuid  pok 
Tu»9es  on  high,  and  spoats  its  foam  afiir; 
So  moved  the  serried  phaUmzes  of  Greece 
To  battle,  file  succeeding  file,  each  chief 
Giving  command  to  his  own  tnx>ps:  the  nit 
Marched  noiselessly;  3rou  mighrhave  tbongiita 

voice 
Wa.«  in  tbe  breasts  of  all  that  mighty  tlnag, 
So  silently  they  all  ohe^'cd  their  chief*, 
Their  showy  armor  glittering  as  they  mored 
In  firm  amiy.    But  an  the  immexxms  flock 
Of  Home  rich  mtin,  while  the  white  milk  isdnn 
Within  his  jfhcepfold,  hcur  the  plaintive  call 
Of  their  own  Iambi*,  and  bleat  incessautlv, 
Such  cluniun  frum  tlie  mighty  Trujaa  kioit 
Anise:  nor  was  the  war-cry  one,  nor  one 
The  voice,  but  wnrd^  of  mingled  laognagcf ; 
For  they  were  called  fipom  many  difierent  dioft' 

That  thin  13  strong  and  good  Exigiii 
verse ;  that  the  Images  are  pf^eieiiti 
clearly,  poeticallyj   and   with   en) 
eimpUcity, — any  one  may  see.    Let| 
now  be  observed  how  close  and  ; 
rate  the  translation  m  i  and  hen  1 
ought  to  say,  that  this  passage  1 
been  taken  at  random,  so  far  it  \ 
last-named  point  is  CDUcerned^ 
original    reads    literally   thus:  '■ 
when  upon  the   much-echoing 
the    swell   of  the   sea   xnshes^ 
after  wave,  the  west  wind 
on  \  at  first  it  swells  on  the  de«p|  I 
then,  breaking  upon  the  bea^li,  i 
loudly ;  and,  tuning  about  the  1 
lands,  towers  un  and  ijt>its  out  tLe  fai 
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—  SO  rose  the*  battle-cry 
army  of  the  Trojans :  for 
l11  was  not  alike,  nor  was 
e :  but  the  language  was 
i  the  men  were  called  from 
?ft.''  We  translate  liter- 
not  seek  overmuch,  as  the 
>bsenre,  to  avoid  stiflfness 
dness  of  phrase. 
Dj  has  been  much  praised 
nd  accuracy.  Let  his  ver- 
pared  with  the  foregoing, 
>e  seen  how  inferior  it  is 
int's  in  every  particular. 


•e*t  wind  driren,  the  ocean  waves 
a  the  far-resounding  shore, 
re :  first  corU  the  rafBe«]  ««a 

cpwt* ;  anon  with  thundering  roar 
the  beach,  and  from  the  crags 

in  giant  cures  its  head 
^«  high  the  wild  sea-jtpray: 
imn,  so  the  hosts  of  Greece 
s«.  to  the  war;  to  each  the  chiefs 
ve;  the  rest  in  silence  iDoy*d: 
lecm  that  mightr  mass  endued 
«p<*ch,  «o  silently  they  mored 

srreat  captains ;  far  aronnd 
rht  armor  thoy  were  girt  withal. 
h.'in-].  the  Trfj»i:in4,  as  the  flocks 
irT-y:ird  of  some  wealthy  lord 
;mher<  <tand,  at  railking-timc, 
ins,  a*  their  lamh.s  they  he;ir: 

mingled    clamors    tlirough    the 

:imace  nor  one  speech  was  there, 
■:.:i«  calle^l  from  distant  landds." 

h  lx)ok  contains  the  night 
Ulysses.  Ajax.  and  Phoe- 
illes,  and  the  great  debate 
?ni.  The  speeches  in  Ho- 
always  been  greatly  ad- 
:.  Gladstone  has  bestowed 
the  most  emphatic  praise ; 
rence  to  Achilles,  he  says, 
to  me  that  his  speeches 
npre  comparison  with  all 
d  in  Homer,  and  with  ail 
b  and  flow  of  three  thou- 
have  ailded  to  our  records 
loquence."  It  is  impossi- 
y  to  give  a  true  impression 


of  these  speeches  in  the  ninth  book, 
without  quoting  the  whole ;  and  *it  is 
surely  impossible  to  quote  the  whole 
here ;  but  we  will  give  the  beginning 
of  the  reply  of  Achilles  to  Ulysses :  ^ 

^  The  swifl  Achilles  answered  him  and  said, 
Son  of  Laertes,  nobly  bom,  and  versed 
In  wise  devices,  let  me  frankly  speak 
Just  as  I  think,  and  just  as  I  shall  act 
Hateful  to  me  as  are  the  gates  of  hell 
Is  he,  who,  hiding  one  thing  in  his  heart, 
Utters  another.    I  shall  speak  as  seems 
To  me  the  best;  nor  deem  I  that  the  son 
Of  Atrcus,  or  the  other  Greeks,  can  move 
My  settled  purpose,  since  no  thanks  are  paid 
To  him  who  with  the  enemy  maintains 
A  constant  battle:  equal  is  the  meed 
Of  him  who  stands  aloof  and  him  who  fl^ts 
Manfully;  both  the  coward  and  the  brave 
Are  held  in  equal  honor,  and  they  die 
An  equal  death, — the  idler  and  the  man 
Of  miglity  deeds.    For  me  there  is  no  store 
Of  wealth  lai<I  up  from  all  that  I  have  borne, 
Exposing  life  in  battle.    As  a  bird 
Brings  to  her  unfledged  3roung  the  food  she  finds, 
Though  she  herself  be  fasting,  so  have  I 
Had  many  a  night  unvisited  by  sleep. 
And  passed  in  combat  many  a  bloody  day, 
Fighting  beside  these  warriors  for  their  wives. 
Twelve  cities  have  I  with  my  fleet  laid  waste, 
And  with  my  Myrmidons  have  I  o'erthrown 
Eleven  upon  this  fertile  Trojan  coa«t. 
Full  many  a  precious  «poil  from  these  I  bore, 
AnJ  to  Atrides  Ag:imcmnon  g:ive. 
He,  loitering  in  his  fleet,  reccivc<l  them  all : 
Few  he  distribute*!,  and  insmy  kept. 
To  chief:*  and  princes  he  indeed  assigned 
Prize-*,  which  now  they  hold.     From  me  alone 
Of  all  the  Greek"*  he  take-*  my  prize:  he  takes 
My  bride,  whom  well  I  loved ;  and  let  him  keep 
The  cbira-el.    But  what  need  is  there  that  Greeks 
Wage  war  against  the  Trnjan**  ?     For  what  cause 
Dill  Asiim'-mnon,  gathering  from  our  realms 
An  anny,  lead  it  hither?    Wsi*  it  not 
Becau-e  of  fair-haired  Helen  ?    Are  the  sons 
Of  Atreu*,  then,  the  only  men  on  earth 
Who  love  their  wives?" 

Pope,  in  his  famous  couplet,  said,  — 

"Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell. 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell ; " 

and  "Pope's  rendering,"  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "is  not  quite  unworthy." 
But  note  with  wliat  manly  directness 
Mr.  Bryant  has  translated  the  original, 
which  says,  "  For  he  is  hateful  to  me 
as  the  gates  of  Hades,  who  hides  one 
thing  in  his  heart  and  says  another." 
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Hpro  is  a  0ne  passage  from  tlie 
toiith  book,  describing  the  starting  of 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  upon  their  raid 
hj  night  into  the  Titijan  camp  :^ — 

IfkMillt  ■BfioatF0d  In  th«ir  drandftU  ann&, 
Porwill]  Ib^  wDut,  aji4  h(t  the  D4«eii]b1e4  cy^fftf 
Whllfc,  sant  by  Palks  forth ^  upoo  tUeir  rlKht 
A  hBTQti  flew  Itesido  llieir  path.    The  blfd 
Th*y  WW  tio«,  fof  the  tii|:tif  was  dark,  but  h^wxt 
ItJi  mutling  wrngB.    lllyw«s  At  the  sound 
Be,|oie<?d,  MDd  »tjpplic»t«d  PoUii"*  tbti;s:  — 

** '  Hear  I  dfttighter  of  tb*  j^i^betu^r,  Joifo  ! 
TLoii  who  Brt  tiwr  mo  {ei  &U  diutg«r^  tUon 
WhcrM  cyo  b  rai  uift  whopeeoe'er  f  ffti^ 
BfifriHtid  Tt»«^  Pallas,  yet  tignin^  And  gninl 
TbAt,  ladeo  with  grmi  glory,  we  r«ium 
Su-ffl  to  tin*  gtilleys^  migkty  deed*  poffomi^d, 
And  woo  inflieted  on  flia  Tnyan  rac(J^' 

"  Next»  Diomet!,  the  gre*t  In  battle,  pray  ad  :  — 
*  DflQghttr  invlticiblQ  of  Jove!  giro  Mr 
ALio  to  me.    Be  with  me  notr,  it^  once 
ThoQ  didat  attend  on  Ty^feusT  nobly  born. 
My  fttth<?r^  wh^n  be  bor<?  mi  embiwsy 
To  Tbeb^  frotd  iha  AchoJo^.    Be  be»ide 
The  Aiopiui  left  the  AcIihIjiiis  mailed  In  btm^, 
And  bore  fl  friendly  megiftgi  to  th^  ^om 
Of  Cadmui,  oad  nn  lii»  rutnrfi  performed 
Full  rnany  a  mighty  deed  wttlj  md  from  thee, 
Greftt  geddewl  fer  than  Btoodeit  by  fai«  side. 
Stand  now  by  met  be  thon  my  shield  and  guard; 
And  1,  ifi  luni,  will  oifer  np  to  theo 
A  yearling  hclf&r,  broud  between  the  honis^ 
Wliich  neTflr  ploaglimnu  yo.t  Imrh  taritc^d  to  bear 
The  yeko-    Her  to  thine  nltav  will  I  taring, 
With  gild^id  homs^  to  be  a  sacrifice.' 

"So  pmyed  they,     Ptillas  listened  to  their 
pmyera; 
And,  having  mipphf  n^fd  thn?  the  child 
Of  JoTB  Airnif^hly,  the  two  chiefs  went  on 
Ltlce  jioiis  throu^ii  the  djvrknc^^  of  tlie  nij^ht^ 
Through  wlaiiglitei",  heupa  of  cor»M,  und  black 
blood/* 

Let  tiB  quote^  aJso,  tbat  famoni 
speech  of  Sarpedon,  of  wliich  Glad- 
fitoae  says,  "Kc*ver  has  the  idea  of 
regal  duty  and  rcsponsihilitj,  both  in 
geat^ral  and  with  resppct  to  war  in 
particnlarj  heen  more  nobly  set  forth 
than  in  tho  speetdi  of  Sarpedon  to 
Glaucua,  in  the  twelfth  Iliad,  beforo 
the  high-t^oiiled  speaker  proceeded  to 
execute  what  was,  on  the  Trojan  side, 
bj  far  the  greatest  exploit  of  the 
war.'^    Thiaifiit: — 


**  Wl*y ,  GliAetiii,  MTB  we  faoaored,  on 
€kf  Lye  in,  with  the  hi^tKKit  tmt  nl  fma 
Aiid  With  fua  ou|>i?    Why  kiuk  insi  19  tti 
A^  to  the  q^^idi  ?    And  whjr  ii«»  w#  ptimtm 
Bmu],  beanfiful  endoMUt^Si,  f^  of  fhat* 
And  vhe&ti  beside  ilm  Xfmthmt    TliA  Hi 
Becomes  u»f  fa];i^m<jst  in  tJiQ  Lyfiali 
To  ^tand  «gala*t  thfc  n«?,  whwm**!'  tla*  %^< 
Is  iiotiesh  *^  our  we|I'fLrtn(»d  Lyclan  ih 
Shall  mf^  and  truiy,  ^Not  ingl^oiukly 
Our  king?  bcjir  rule  in  LyciA>  wherv  thff 
On  fatlhig^  of  the  floek,  nnd  drink  chqi^ 
For  they  cicel  In  ▼aJor,  aod  ttiey  fig^t 
Amon  ^  our  foremost.'    O  my  friend  I  if  1 
LeHTing  thi^  war,,  could  deo  &oqi  agu  mtd 
I  shotild  not  h&vG  ho  Salting  i  a  tlie  nikn^ 
Not  wonid  1  send  tbfl*  to  tho  7i^lrl.ll1•  waij 
flut  BOW,  alcifi^  them  nre  ti]  ^ 
Impending  o^er  ii!f,  which  ui'    ;  1  :^u|m» 

To  ehun,  let  us  |ire««  od,  lUid  i^jw  nfi^iiwn 
To  other  men,  or  win  It  hf  tmn^lve* !  ** 

This,  it  will  be  rememb^reA  ii 
passage  about  which  Matthew  As\ 
qaotes  the  foUowing  story  foom  Bci 
Wood :  *^  He  eayni  that  in  1T(>2,  at 
end  of  the  Seven  Yeats'  War, 
then  Under-Secretary  of  State,  he 
directed  to  wait  upon  the  Presidi 
the  Conncilf  Lord  Granvillo,  a  few 
before  hi^  died,  with  the  j>relinii] 
articles  of  tlie  treaty  of  [m  [«':■     ^ 
found  hiin/  he  continueSj  '  .^o  hnv^ 
that  1  proposed  postponing  my  bi 
neas  for  another  time  t  but  he  iasii 
that  I  should  ptay^  saying  it  could] 
prolong  his  life  to  neglect  his  dil 
and,  repeating  the  following  out  of  S 
pedon's  speech,  he  dwelled  with  p 
ticulat  emphasis   on   the   third  li 
which  recalled  to  his  mind  the  dial 
gtiishing  part  ho  ba*l  taken  m  ffA 
affairs.'    [Then  follow  the  Greek  li 
corresponding  to  the  passage  in  th#i 
tract  ahoAT  quoted,  beginning  with 
my  friend  !  ■   and  ending  with  *  Id 
preas  on ; '  or,  as  it  is  in  the  origin 
tO(Ui\  *  let  us  go.']     *  His  lordship  i 
peated  the  last  word  several  times, Hi 
a  cahn  and  determinate  resignaty 
and,  after  a  serious   pause   of  Ml 
minutes,  he  desired  tc>  hear  the  fm 
read,  to  which  he  listened  with  gp 
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[on,  and  reooveied  spirits  enough 
lare  the  approbation  of  a  dying 
nan  (I  use  his  own  words)  ''  on 
>$t  glorious  war,  and  most  honoi^ 
eace,  this  nation  erer  saw/' ' '' 
ir  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  book, 
is  a  line  or  two  where,  again,  it  is 
sting  to  compare  Mir.  Biyanf  s 
a  with  Lord  Derby's.  TheTio- 
rere  in  danger  of  being  driven 
iom  the  ships;  and  Hector,  after 
1^  with  Pol jdamasi  was  about  to 
away  to  another  part  of  the 
The  original,  to  give  it  exactly, 
thus:  ^^He  said,  and,  like  a 
'  mountain,  rushed  away,  shout- 
ed dew  among  the  Trojans  and 
illies."     Lord  Derby  translates : 

ill:  and,  like  ft  mow-clad  monntain,  hig^ 
;  an-i,  loadlv  shouting,  in  hot  haste 
.roo^  the  Trojan  and  confederate  host*' 

Wy  it  is  indeed  necessary,  in 
ating,  to  supply  something,  be- 
^- snowy  mountains''  are  not  in 
abit  of  "rushing,"  or  "shout- 
or  '-flying;"  but  to  insert  the 
'•uprose,"  when  Hector  was 
ly  on  his  feet  upon  the  battle- 
is  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  a 
bungling,  as  well  as  a  very  un- 
native  way.  What  is  meant,  of 
?.  is  that  Hector  looked  like  a 
r  mountain  as  he  ran ;  and  Mr. 
:it,    in    a    true    poetical    spirit, 


prike:  and  with  a  shoat  he  ni«bed  away, 
-oai  cfir  like  a  90ow-mountain*i(  peak, 
ew  among  the  Trojans  and  allies." 

the  twenty-third  book,  where 
^nes  has  gone  with  a  train  of 
s  to  Mount  Ida,  to  fetcli  wooil  for 
ineral  pile  of  Patroclus,  and  they 
bout  to  return,  Mr.  Bryant  trans- 


•*  Then,  splitting  the  great  trunks. 
flond  tbem  on  the  males,  that  beat  the 


Wtik  katly  footgtepB  thronj^  the  tangled  wood, 
Impatient  for  the  pUin." 

There  is  here  a  suggestion  of  the 
trotting  movement  of  the  mules  that 
is  very  good.    Lord  Derby  misses  it : — 

"  The  wood  they  clove. 
And  bonnd  it  to  the  mules:  these  took  their  miy 
Through  the  thick  brushwood,  hurrying  to  the 
plain." 

The  phrase  in  the  original  is,  they 
'^ divided  (or measured  off)  the  ground 
with  their  feet ;  *'  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
periphrasis  for  "  took  their  way." 

The  beautiful  ending  of  that  pas- 
sage in  the  fourteenth  book  where 
Jupiter  and  Juno  meet  and  slumber 
upon  Mount  Gargarus,  is  rendered 
thus :  — 

**  Underneath  the  pair 
The  sacred  earth  threw  up  her  freshest  herbs,  — 
The  dewy  lotus,  and  the  crocus-flower. 
And  thick  and  soft  the  hyacinth.    All  these 
Upbore  them  from  the  ground.    Upon  this  conch 
They  lay,  while  o*er  them  a  bright  golden  cloud 
Gathered,  and  shed  its  drops  of  glistening  dew.*' 

Here  is  a  passage  from  the  seven- 
teenth b<x)k.  Piitroclu:*,  in  the  six- 
teeutli  book,  Iiad  fallen,  wounded  first 
by  Euphorbus.  Menclaus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth,  is  guard- 
ing the  body :  •— 

"  As  walks 
A  heifer  moaninp  round  her  new-bom  young. 
So  fair-hairOil  Menelaus  stalked  around 
The  IkkIv  of  Patnx:lu.*,  holding  forth 
Hi*  !»pear  and  great  nmmi  shield,  intent  to  slay 
Whoever  came  against  him." 

Euphorbus  comes,  seeking  to  spoil 
PatrooliH  of  his  armor,  and  falls  by 
the  hand  of  Menelaus :  — 

**  He  fell  with  cla«hing  arms. 
His  locks  which  were  like  th<i«e  the  Graces  wear. 
And  rinslet*,  bonn-l  with  pold  and  «ilver  bandii, 
Were  drenched  with  blood.    As  when  some  hus« 

bandman 
Rears  in  a  lonely  and  well-watered  spot 
An  olive-tree,  with  widely-*preadinfij  boughs, 
Beautiful  with  fre<h  »hoot«,  and  puttini;  forth 
White  blossom*,  gently  waved  by  every  wind, 
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A  sodden  blast  d^oeodi  with  lui^ty  sweep 
And  tenrf  it  frofn  its  bed,  and  \nyA  It  proue 
Upon  tUiv  enrth,  —  »o  lay  EiipIiorbii«,  ^kitted 
To  wield  tJi«  Hpear,  and  so»  of  FanthoUs,  ^Wm. 
Aiw)  ftpolled  by  MiHeittiiSf  Atraui^  son,** 

There  ar©  but  few  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
lines  30  poor  as  the  last  two  or  three 
in  this  passage. 

In  the  eighteenth  book  oceura  the 
apparition  of  Achillea  on  tha  edge  of 
the  battle-fieldj  when  he  scattered  the 
Trojans  with  a  ehout  Patroelus  had 
on  the  armor  of  Aohilles,  and  was  Ijing 
dead  upon  the  field  j  and  Thetis  bad 
forbidden  her  son  to  take  part  in  the 
fight  nutil  ehe  had  brought  him  hla 

new  armor :  — 

"  He  caroa 
WIthcmt  tha  woU^  and  itood  beside  the  treucb, 
Hot  nitogled  with  the  Greeks;  for  be  revtjred, 
Hii  mother's  words.    He  stood,  mid  cutlcid  rilond ; 
And  Pallfij!,  from  the  hoit,  r&tumc<l  his  about, — 
A  shotit  that  oarrlod  infinite  dismny 
Into  the  TiH^joii  fiqnftdrojiA.    A»  the  aound 
Of  trampet  riMS  elear  whon  d«id!y  foe» 
La  J  aiege  lo  a  wnUed  eiir,  ouob  was  heeinl 
The  detuf  ebaiit  ottered  by  £iicldet&. 
Tbe  Iteftrta  of  all  wbo  heard  ^t  bpizon  voice 
Were  tronbled,  ftzid  tliefr  fiteeds  witb  fiowinit 

miines 
Turned  backwiird  with  the  chariots,  ^ — Buch  the 

dread 
Of  coming  slnu^hton    When  tbe  cbariotecra 
Beheld  thfl  terrible  flame  that  played  unqtieDcbed 
Upon  the  brow  of  the  magrianimrmfl  iwn 
Of  Peleud,  li^^htcd  by  the  bltiB-ayed  mnid 
Minerra,  tliey  wpra  ^trucii^  wiEb  punk  fcfsm 
Thrice  o'er  the  trench  Achilles  shouted;  tbrico 
The  men  of  Troy  and  their  reneweod  aJJiea 
Fell  Into  wild  disordBr.'^ 

The  translation  of  the  wonderful 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
in  the  eighteenth  book,  is  verj  suc- 
cessfiiL  We  can  only  giye  a  short 
specimen  of  it :  — 

^*Aiid  there  the  artist  wroaji^ht  a  herd  ofbaQTes^ 
Eigh-bomad,  and  sculptui^d  uli  in  gold  and  tjti. 
They  issued  lowing  from  their  »b%lb  to  seslc 
Their  psv*tur<?,  by  ii  tnnrmtiHnK  stream  that  ran 
B&pidly  thnonfrb  its  reeds,  Fonr  hcrdsmou^p^yfld 
In  Rold,  were  with  the  beeves,  and  nine  fleet  dogs 
Followed,    Two  lion*,  seEj^ing  on  n  ball 
Among  the  rofemoftt  cattle,  dragged  hlra  off 
Fearfully   beliowb^g;    hounds    and    herdsmen 
rushed 


To  rrMTue  him.    Tbe  lion^  tore  ttaeir  pmif^ 
And  kppcd  the  entmib  t^nd  the  cninwrn  ttlt 
Vainly  Che  ^hepherd^  pcsifted  iinmod,  i 
Their  dop^  ilmt  glLmok  fioot  Hatenlog  irttl| 

teeth 
UpoQ  tbe  liofts^  btti  etood  near  snd  bafo^ 
*^  There  «1^  did  lHostriotis  Vule&u  ^nft 
A  fair,  broad  po^tureL^  Ut  a  pleasant  glld«i 
Fnll  of  white  Rboep»  and  *t»Ik,  juid  ^ 
And  many  a  ebepherd**  fold  witb  ihdu 

But  we  mnst  draw  these  qim 

to  a  clo^e.     Let  them  end  with  j 
coming  of  Priam  into  the  UjuiJ 
Achilles,  and  his  supplication  foi 
body  of  Hector, — a  passage  of  i 
Quintilian  exclaimed,  '^Wliat] 
tion  of  a  speech  wiU  ever  be  ' 
equal  to  the  entreaties  of 
seeching  Achilles  for  the  bod/  i 
son,"    It  reada  thus :  — 

**  Unmarked  the  roya!  Pfiftni  entered  in, 
Arid^  coming  to  Aohill^^  cla?4ped  his  kniei, 
Aod  kk^^  tboM  fearful ,  jOanghterHSeeJini^  hd 
By  which  eo  ma>Qy  of  his  sons  liad  diedi. 

And  thus  King  Priam  imppHeating  iipak*? ^ 
''  *  Think  of  tliy  father,  an  old  man  like  IB< 
God-Itke  Achltl^  \    On  the  dreary  fergc 
Of  dosing  Wffe  he  stands,  and  evm,  iwrw 
Haply  i«  fterctdy  pressed  by  tiiose  who  dwislt 
Around  bim,  and  has  nous  to  shield  his  age 
From  war  and  it*  disasters.    Yet  hi*  bean 
Eejoices  whtin  he  h^n  thou  yel  dost  Htq, 
And  evary  day  he  hopei  tha,t  bi^  de^ir  son 
WiU  come  ag!iin  from  Troy,    My  tot  is  hiud^ 
For  I  was  father  of  the  bm^eit  ton? 
Ill  all  wide  Troy^  and  neno  tre  left  me  noir. 
Fifty  were  with  me  when  the  men  of  Greeot 
Arrived  upon  our  coast?  nJdete«*ii  of  these 
Owned  tbe  sarae  mottier,  and  the  r^t  wer»  ht 
Within  r(iy  palnees.    Remor^le^s  Ma» 
Already  had  laid  lifeless  fno*t  of  these  i 
And  Hector,  whom  I  cherished  mo«t,  whoee  i 
Defended  both  our  city  and  ourseiires. 
Him  did^t  thon  lately  slay  while  comjjfctiog 
For  bis  dear  country-    For  his  sake  I  cemi 
To  the  Greek  fls^t,  and  to  redeem  bl«  cent 
I  bring  nnconoted  rnn^m.    Oh,  revere 
The  gOfis,,  Achilles^  and  be  mopcifnl. 
Calling  to  mind  thy  father!  biippier  he 
Thftu  1 ;  for  I  have  borne  what  do  mim  else 
That  dwells  on  earth  cmUil  bear,  — ^  hare  laid 

lips 
Upon  tbe  haud  of  him  who  slew  mjr  »on,* "     I 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  whkl 
Mr.  Brjant  has  taken,  perhaps*  it 
undue  freedom  with  the  original;  bv 


I 


i 
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m  Tvrj  few,  wood  we  recall  none 
lich  the  license  is  desitate  of 
ground  of  support  in  the  text. 
e  could  wish  that  his  satisfaction 
is  book  were  not  alloyed!)/  cei^ 
small  ezrois  and  oveisights  of 
ker  sort.  ICr.  Br3rant  makes 
Dcs  slay  tureive  horses  at  the 
tal-pile  of  Patrodns :  the  original 
Hour.  He  uniformly  says  Or- 
rnenSy  when  it  should  he  Othryo- 
.  He  accents  the  o  instead  of  the 
Dionens^  and  appears  to  separate 
l^hthong  at  the  end ;  and  repeat- 
he  accents  the  penidt  of  ^acus, 
n^  this  word  is  rightly  given  in 
r  places.  Spercheius  is  so  spelled 
accented  sometimes;  bat  in  the 


twenty-third  book  it  is  accented  on  the 
ante-penult,  and  spelled  Sj^erchius. 

But  these  are  trifles.  In  all  the 
main  features  of  a  good  metrical  ver- 
sion,  this  is  a  great  and  admirable 
work,  and  we  do  not  look  to  see  it 
soon  supplanted  or  matched.  The 
mere  language  of  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure,  —  "a  well  of 
English  undeflled;"  and  so  of  the 
versification  and  the  cadence.  He 
must  be  a  poet,  and  well  accomplished 
in  his  art,  who  would  translate  Homer 
worthily  into  verse ;  and  the  English- 
speaking  world  hardly  contains  the 
man  to-day  whose  qualities  would  in- 
dicate that  he  can  rival  our  poet  in 
this  field. 
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lt  McCcsdt's  sturdy  boy,  and  Annie  with  tangled  hair^ 
eping  over  my  garden-gate  to  worship  the  blossoms  there. 
Never  a  lily  so  pure  as  she, 
Never  flower  so  bonny  as  he ; 
And  the  roses  within  in  bright  array 
^od  and  beckon  and  swing  and  sway 
A  cheery  greeting  of  odors  sweet 
To  the  ragged  children  with  bare  brown  feet ; 
And  the  world  is  nought  but  play. 


Imy  breezes  of  gdden  June,  and  sunlight's  mellow  shine, 
^ve  hour  by  hour  a  whitening  web  in  these  small  hearts  divine. 
Watching  above  through  purple  night, 
Eyes  of  stars  see  a  sorry  sight,  — 
Poison  reeking  from  pipe  and  bowl^ 
Working  evil  to  body  and  soul ; 
Noisome  vapors  in  crowded  roof, 
ICairing  beauty  of  warp  and  woof 

Where  their  loathsome  shadows  rolL 


Childless. 

All  tiay  long  in  mj  stately  laalU  sit  knowledge  and  wit  and  powef 
Bare  devices  of  art  and  skill  betoken  my  princelj  dower  | 
And  over  it  all  a  mystery 
Ever  unsolved  in  kiatory.       ^ 
Fat  has  lads  and  laeses  ten , 
Burrowing  in  hh  miuky  den  \ 
Willie  no  soft  fingers  my  own  entwinei 
No  little  heart  clings  elose  to  mine 
With  lo?e  for  lore  again* 

ildless  and  yearning,  I  dream  my  dreams  while  the  play  of  lifi 
Im  a  world  ideal  claiming  my  owd^  fair  Annie  and  stalwart  Jokiij 
Darling  Aimiej  with  lotks  of  gold ; 
John  of  bearing  high  aud  bold. 
Ah,  my  treaanres  I  my  peerless  prize ! 
Donbts  all  vanish,  and  blindness  dies ; 
And  my  sotil  grows  peaceful,  erst  teiiipeat>t09t  • 
For  I  find  the  God  the  creeds  have  lost 

In  the  flash  of  their  brave  brown  eyee* 

And  tke  good  nAU-Father  leadetb  ns,  my  children  twain  and  me^ 
Through  joys  and  trials  of  earthly  lot  towards  ages  yet  to  be* 
And  for  "  ora  pm  nobis  "  their  sweet  lips  say, 
**  Our  Father  in  Heaven  who  art  alway.'' 
Not  smoking  incense  our  faith  can  prove, 
Nor  holy  water  our  sins  remove ; 
Bnt  for  unkno^^Ti  prayers  on  cathedral  floor. 
And  countless  "  aves  "  said  o'er  and  o'er, 
Are  reason  and  truth  and  love. 

0  myriad  little  ones  of  earth,  in  ignorance  enthralled ! 
Born  into  life  of  passions  base,  unwelcome  and  uncalled, 
God's  dear  pity  grant  you  light, 
Toiling  upwards  through  the  night. 
Steep  the  pathway  with  pitfalls  rife ; 
Dim  the  beacon,  and  hard  the  strife  : 
The  cross  bears  heavy,  —  a  grievous  load ; 
But  the  crown  is  beyond,  and  the  blest  abode;^ 
And  the  gift,  —  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

OILS   WHOPPEB  GOT   CAUOETT 
THS    EABTHy   AND   THJEX 
GOT   OUT  AGAIN. 

idea  that  came  to  me  was  at 
y  vague  and  indefinite ;  neither 
t  all  certain  that  my  plan  could 
ed  out.  It  had  been  suggested 
culiar  sound  which  fell  upon 
i9  soon  as  I  became  stationary, 
ih  had  continued  to  reverberate 
the  darkness  all  the  while. 
1  been  obliged,  while  in  China, 
L>ut  so  much  at  night,  I  had 
i  myself  with  one  of  those 
lanterns,  which  can  be  folded 
carried  in  the  pocket,  with  a 
>ply  of  best  wax  matches.  The 
Qg  to  be  done  was  to  strike  a 
d  see  what  sort  of  a  place  I 
kting  in.  The  sensation  of 
in  equilibrium  was  delightful 
:hing;  and  yet  I  felt  that  it 
e  a  relief  to  touch  something 
Aj<  soon  as  my  candle  lighted 
ravity,  I  saw  that  the  walls  of 
Q;ie  abode  were  perforated  in 
places  by  holes,  some  of  which 
rge  enough  to  adnut  my  body, 
my  cap  from  my  head,  I  found 
waving  it  in  the  air  I  could 
waft  my  body  in  whatever 
Q  I  chose;  an4,  in  less  than 
:e,  I  found  myself  comfortably 
in  the  largest  and  most  con- 
of  these  cavities.  I  now  felt 
1  of  food  and  drink ;  and,  before 
ing  to  do  any  thing  else,  I 
>ne  of  the  cans  of  concentrated 
ad  with  a  glass  of  water  from 
which  I  had  so  fortunately 
with  me,  I  made  quite  a  nice 
With   all   the    burden    that 


weighed  upon  my  mind,  I  could  not 
help  smiling  when  I  thought  that  I 
was  the  only  person  that  had  ever 
dined  in  that  particular  locality.  After 
dinner,  I  stretched  myself  out,  and 
took  a  good  long  sleep.  At  last  I 
awoke  as  bright  as  a  lark,  and  began 
to  explore  the  surrounding  region. 
The  point  that  I  wished  particularly 
to  determine  was  this:  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  low,  grinding  sound  that 
I  continually  hear?  and  from  what 
locality  does  it  proceed?  Upon  the 
answer  to  these  questions  depended  all 
my  hopes  of  escape.  Strapping  the  jar 
and  cans  securely  about  me,  I  thought 
that  I  would  try  to  penetrate  the  orifice 
which  I  had  entered ;  but,  as  soon  as  I 
got  upon  my  feet,  the  slight  muscular 
effort  that  I  made  in  walking  lilted 
me  again  into  the  air,  and  I  found  my- 
self once  more  in  equilibrium.  At  first 
this  discouraged  and  perplexed  me; 
but  observing  that  I  could  propel  my- 
self with  the  greatest  ease  by  just 
fanning  the  air,  as  before,  with  my 
cap,  I  concluded  that  this  was  a  very 
^as^  as  well  as  rapid  mode  of  locomo- 
tion. As  I  advanced  farther  and 
farther  into  the  cavity,  1  found  that  the 
grating  noise,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
grew  louder  and  more  distinct;  and 
after  moving  along,  perhaps  about  two 
miles,  I  came  in  sight  of  an  immense 
cylinder,  the  size  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  estimate,  as  I  could 
see  only  a  small  section  of  the  surface. 
Floating  on,  I  laid  myself  alongside 
of  the  great  tube,  and,  taking  my  knife 
from  my  pocket,  tapped  the  cylinder 
several  times,  and  found  that  it  was 
composed  of  some  very  hard  and 
resonant  metal,  entirely  unlike  any 
thing  that  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
It  was  of  a  bright  vermilion  color, 
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hJgbly  polislie<d  in  certam  places,  and 
fioinewhat  rougH  and  hooey-combed 
in  others.  From  the  Tibration  that 
came  when  I  struck  it  with  my  knife, 
I  inferred  tliat  it  must  be  hollow-  I 
only  needed  to  try  one  further  exper- 
iment, in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  my 
suspieions  and  hopea  as  to  the  nature 
af  tiiia  cylinder,  and  the  cause  of  the 
peculiar  sound  that  I  bad  heardi  and 
which  now  reYerberated  lawUy  on  eveiy 
iiJe,  were  correct  Observing:,  that,  at 
a  point  not  far  off,  the  cylinder  came 
almost  in  cod  tact  with  the  wall  that 
sunt^unded  it}  I  approached  the  spot^ 
and  stuck  two  red  wafersj  one  on  the 
cylinder,  and  the  other  directly  oppo- 
site to  it  on  the  wallj  with  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  an  inch  between  themp 
I  would  here  observe,  in  ea:plaiiatioii 
of  my  happening  to  have  these  wafers 
about  me,  that  they  still  continued  to 
he  used  in  China,  and  I  generally 
carried  half  a  dozen  or  more  about  me 
IB  a  Bti£f  envelope.  Now  came  the 
criijiis  of  my  destiny  !  If  the  relative 
position  of  tho  wafers  remained  for  an 
hour  unchauged,  there  was  no  hope 
for  poor  John  Whopper.  With  my 
watch— which  J  by  the  wavj  I  had  prO" 
tected  against  the  disturbance  of  the 
magnetic  currents  by  a  compent^ation 
balance  —  in  mj  hand,  I  gazed  ear- 
nestly and  anxiously  upon  the  two 
wafers.  Fifteen  minutes  passed.  In 
this  time,  the  earth  had  revolved  one 
ninety-sixth  part  of  its  daily  course, 
anil  the  inhabitants  on  the  surface  had 
travelled  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
If  iny  hopes  are  weE  founded,  it  is 
hardly  time  yet  for  me  to  jierceive  any 
change  in  the  two  red  spots  upon  which 
my  gaze  is  fixed.  A  half  hour  slowly 
passes,  I  do  believe  that  the  wafers 
are  not  directly  opposite  to  each  other  ! 
let  me  wait  a  little  while  longer,  that 
I  may  be  certain.  There  is  do  mis- 
take  about  itj  —  the  right  edge  of  one 


wafer  just  touches  the  left  ed| 
other.    Eureka  I  Hurrah  !  I 
I  am  right     This  big  cyJini 
ojm's  of  the  earth,  iijced  and 
able ;  and  these  huge  walls 
ing  round  it*     There's  a 
make  a  man  imm  ortal  I   Whai 
old  geographers  were  that 
— -'^  the  axis  is  an  inui^ginartf 
ning  through/'   &c.,  &c> 
of  Whopper  will  now  be  he 
coming  generations  with  the 
Bacon  and  Newton  and  La 
Humboldt,  and  all  the  rest 
Fame,  with  her  great  silver 

**  Stopj  mj   boy,**   I    im; 
impatient  reader  is  now  saying. 
had  better  get  out  into  daylight 
yon  crow  90  loud :  we  don't 
jour  great  discovery  is  going  ta 
you  to  do  that"     I  presimie  ao4| 
you  w^iU  sec,  if  you  are  only 

X  now  reasoned  thus  with 
"  If  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  b 
about  which  I  have  no  doubt^ 
open  at  both  ends,  —  inasmuch 
winter  at  the  south  pole  wbea 
summer  at  the  north,  and  vk€ 
—  there  must  always  be  a  si 
rent  of  air  passing  through  it, 
cold  air  of  one  extreme  rushmg 
the  warmer  region  at  the  opposite, 
I  have,  then  J  only  to  find  some 
introducing  my  body  into  the 
of  this  axis  ;  and,  by  taking  ad 
of  the  current,  I  shall  soon  be  ab 
see  daylight  again," 

The  ne3tt  thing,  therefore,  to 
was  to  dnd  out  whether  It  woq| 
possible  for  me  to  get  inside  thei 
den  I  had  observed,  that  i& 
places  the  metal  of  w^hich  it 
posed  showed  the  appearance  of 
honey-corabed  \  and  this  gave  me 
encouragement.  I  now  cTawl 
rather  swam,  about  the  surface  of | 
cylindrical  mass  of  metal,  and 
found  an  orifice  \bx^  enpugh 
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Dst  in  my  hand  and  arm  up  to 
x>w.  True  enough,  there  iras  a 
draught  in  there,  so  strong  that  it 
i  as  if  ui  J  arm  would  be  wreiiclied 
the  socket.  Every  doubt  and 
Ity  were  now  removed,  if  I  could 
nd  a  hole  in  the  cylinder  three 
L  diameter;  and,  true  enough, 
in  hour  8  search,  I  lighted  upon 
hat  I  wanted,  —  a  good,  smooth 
g,  and  somewhat  larger  than 
tnally  needed  to  pass  my  body 
h.  This,  however,  was  for- 
,  becaose  I  must  have  space 
I  to  project  myself  with  some 
com  the  orifice,  or  I  might  strike 
je  of  the  cylinder,  and  be  dashed 
^ments. 

rr  thing  was  now  ready :  nerv- 
r  whole  system  for  the  terrible 
uid  the  frightful  risk,  I  sprang 
n  my  might  into  the  axis  of  the 
After  what  I  had  experienced 
I  put  my  arm  into  the  cylinder, 
Mted,  of  course,  as  soon  as  my 
body  was  thrown  in  there,  that  I 
L  undergo  the  terrible  sensation 
ng  whirled  upward  by  a  tornado, 
kl  of  this,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
nt  that  I  had  cleared  the  orifice 
gh  which  I  jumped,  I  felt  as 
h  I  were  floating  stationary  in 
dr.  Could  it  be  that  I  was 
red  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
irrent  ?  This  could  hardly  be : 
f  not  possible  that  I  was  station- 
f>r  the  hole  through  which  I 
i  had  vanished  in  a  flash.  It 
for  the  first  time  occurred  to  me, 
being  in  the  current,  and  as  it 
s  part  of  the  current,  moving  in 
:  with  it  without  any  resistance, 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  whether 
advancing  or  not ;  and  then  I 
ibeied  how  men  that  went  up  in 
is^  alter  they  had  lost  sight  of 
thy  could  not  perceive  whether 
era  in  motion  or  at  rest;  and 


how  our  teacher  at  the  Roxbury  school 
used  to  explain  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  conscious  of  the  rotation  of  the 
globe  on  which  we  stood,  upon  the 
same  principle.  When  I  thought  of 
all  this,  I  broke  into  a  loud  laugh ;  and 
for  a  long  time  I  could  hear  the  echoes 
thundering  through  the  cylinder. 

I  cannot  say  how  glad  I  felt  that  my 
journey  through  the  axis  of  the  earth 
occurred  at  that  period  of  the  year 
when  the  current  set  from  the  south 
to  the  north.  The  prospect  of  safety, 
if  I  were  to  be  discharged  from  the 
south  pole,  would  be  slight  indeed; 
but  familiarity  with  the  writings  of 
various  explorers  in  the  Arctic  regions 
gave  me  the  veiy  natural  feeling  that 
I  should  be  in  a  measure  at  home  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  absence  of  any  sense  of  motion, 
with  the  quietness  and  darkness  that 
surrounded  me,  began  to  induce  a  feel- 
ing of  weariness ;  and  I  thought  that 
I  should  like  to  see  how  it  looked 
where  I  was :  and  so  I  lighted  my 
lantern,  which  I  had  extinguished 
when  I  leajKid  into  the  axis  ;  and  the 
most  dazzling  and  marvellous  sight 
burst  upon  my  view.  I  found  that  I 
was  not  very  far  from  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  which  was  polished, — proba- 
bly by  the  constant  friction  of  the  swift 
current  passing  through  it,  —  so  that  it 
glistened  like  a  diamond,  only  it  was 
of  one  uniform  vennilion  hue.  Ke- 
flected,  as  in  a  fiery  mirror,  I  caught 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  myself,  mag- 
nified to  a  gigantic  size  by  the  con- 
cave form  of  the  cylinder,  and  elongated 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  I  shot  by  the 
surface;  and,  after  this,  I  had  no 
further  doubts  as  to  whether  I  was 
moving  on  or  standing  still.  I  next 
amused  myself  by  m.aking  all  sorts  of 
uproarious  sounds,  which  were  repeated 
up  and  down,  and  back  and  forth,  from 


the  metnUic  walls^  until  I  was  some- 
whiit  frightened  at  the  cries  I  made^ 

for  it  seemed  a-^  if  fifty  wild  demona 
were  shouting  and  yelling  around  me. 
There  are  some  of  my  readers  who 
wiJl  rememher  the  old  chemical  chim- 
ney in  Eoxburj,  and  what  strange 
sounds  were  hearti  there  when  the 
boya  stood  below,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing. What  I  now  beard  recalled  most 
Tividiy  all  those  experiences.  To 
soothe  my  mind  a  little.  1  then  took  a 
jewtt-harp  from  my  podsetj  and  played 
the  "Star-spangled  Banner, ^^  The 
effect  was  beautifal  tmd  almost  magical^ 
and  I  sank  at  once  into  a  delicious 
reverie. 

But,  as  the  time  drew  near  when  I 
snpposed  that  I  might  expect  to 
emorge  from  my  present  position,  I 
began  to  fee]  ansciouB  as  to  what  would 
become  of  me  when  I  came  out. 
I  anticipated,  of  cotirsej  th^itj  moving 
at  such  a  fearful  rate,  I  must  expect 
to  shoot  up  rather  high  in  the  air  | 
and  tlie  qiiesticui  was?,  where  I  should 
probably  land.  If,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  it  is  a  clear,  open  sea  at  the 
pole,  I  shall  not  land  at  all,  but  come 
down  into  the  water.  In  this  case,  I 
am  inevitably  lost :  but  still  my  faith 
was  not  shaken  ;  after  all  that  I  had 
endured,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that 
I  should  be  left  to  perish  in  the  sea. 
I  could  do  nothing  but  trust  and 
wait. 

In  process  of  time,  the  light  began 
to  steal  in  upon  the  darkness,  and  I 
knew  that  another  crisis  was  approach- 
ing, — the  most  trying  and  formidable 
that  I  had  been  called  to  encounter. 
And,  shortly,  out  I  went,  high 
up  in  the  air, — higher — higher, — 
until  I  thought  that  I  should  never 
come  down  again.  But,  after  a  time, 
I  felt  that  I  was  descending ;  and  the 
fear  came  upon  me  that  I  might  tumble 
back  once  more  into  the  axis  of  the 


eaitL  If  I  had  reflected  i 
I  might  hare  perceived  tliat  fH 
be  impofsible;  for,  2hs  &oon  i 
srnik  &om  my  frleTa^tioii  dl 
point  not  more  than  a  hQiu 
from  the  end  of  the  p*jl**,  I 
swift  current  of  fiir  ru*hin|; 
was  once  more  hoisted  ap  intl 
This  was  repeated  several  tin 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  i 
of  &  cork  ball^  sustained  in  tl 
n  stream  of  water  from  a  fou 
is  a  little  Qildj  that  at  this  ti: 
came  to  my  mind  a  vivid  VH 
of  such  a  cork  ball,  tliJit  I  tti 
tossing  about  in  front  of  the  1 
formerly  stood  nt  thf»  corn«i 
mont  and  Bojbton  Street*,  b 
At  last,  it  ixcurred  to  me,  tbttt 
time  when  I  had  aenrly  thu 
highest  point  of  my  n^kcont-,  m 
fore  must  be  moving  very 
should  fan  the  air  with  my 
did  be&re^  it  might  waft  m 
the  line  of  the  north  pole  ;  is 
minrht  as  well  come  down  inti 
and  be  drowned,  as  to  keep  6n 
up  and  down  in  this  way  forevi 
experiment  was  successful; 
next  time  that  I  descended 
gently,  not  into  the  water,  bi 
soft,  yielding  drift  of  snow,  w 
tirely  broke  the  force  of  my  i 

I  felt  sure  now  that  all  wa 
and,  scrambling  out  of  the 
looked  about  to  see  where  I  ^ 
around,  in  every  direction,  the: 
open  sea  extending  to  the  hori 
it  was  evident  that  I  had  ligl 
an  iceberg,  which  had  floate 
ward  from  a  more  southen 
After  I  had  refreshed  mysel 
little  food,  I  proceeded  to  ex 
frozen  island,  of  which  I  had 
pectedly  become  the  sole  pro] 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  m 
may  think  that  there  is  a  ten 
aggeration  in  my  story^  as  1 
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what  I  found  there.  Thus 
«  be  allowed  by  all  that  I 
>t    ^within     range   of  pa9- 

not  of  probability;  I  have 
Pal  to  explain  minutely  and 
lly  j  u«t  how  ereiy  thing  came 
id  if  it  should  ever  become 
r  a  thing  to  travel  through 

as  it  is  now  to  shoot  over 


its  surface  on  railroads,  and  send  mes- 
sages instantaneously  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  this  nar- 
rative will  not  sound  so  very  strangely 
after  all.  But  in  telling  what  I  found 
on  the  iceberg,  and  what  happened  to 
me  there,  I  may  have  to  tax  somewhat 
the  credulity  of  my  readers. 

(IbfteeonMiNMi.) 
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dest  fort  in  the  United  States, 
Jmost  from  the  beginning, 
L  held  in  a  condition  of  de- 
;sunst  an  enemy,  has  never 
icked,  and,  it  is  easy  to  add, 
x  been  sunendered.  From  a 
'  curious  notes  by  CoL  Nehe- 
eeman,  one  of  the  officers  in 
'olutionaiy  army,  and  after- 
a  the  newly-formed  army  of 
ited  States,  and  from  the 
of  ^Ir.  Samuel  Bumham, 
enham,  now  in  charge  of  the 
•e  alterations  in  the  fortifica- 
Boston  Harbor,  has  furnished 
Er  interesting  detail  of  the  grad- 
rgement  and  improvement  by 
he  bastions  of  earth  and  logs 
in  seven  successive  stages  the 
tions  of  the  19th  century, 
e  Island,  on  which  the  fort 
amed  Fort  Independence  in 
bor  of  Boston  is  situated,  is 
wo  miles  and  three  furlongs 
wton  proper,  and  eleven  hun- 
d  sixty  yards  from  the  Point 
I  Boston-  In  1803,  Col.  Free- 
ad  it  measured  thirteen  acres. 
vobably  once  much  larger. 
riy  as  the  spring  of  1633-4, 
inthrop,  accompanied  by  the 
ministers^  and  other  gentle- 
de  a  Tisit  to  Castle  Island, 


and  were  detained  there  by  the  ice 
for  a  day  and  night,  without  shelter. 
They  were  pleased  with  its  command- 
ing situation,  and  subscribed  £5  each  to 
place  two  platforms,  and  erect  a  fort. 
They  made  report  on  this  subject,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  to  the  Legislature, 
who  assented  to  the  fortifying  of  the 
place.^  The  masonry  was  of  lime 
made  from  oyster-shells;  and,  as  it 
might  be  expected,  the  fortifications 
were  at  that  early  date  neither  solid 
nor  expensive.  The  deputy-governor, 
Roger  Ludlow,  was  appointed  over- 
seer of  the  works.  It  is  presumed 
that  giving  the  command  of  Castle 
William  to  the  second  executive  offi- 
cer, which,  with  some  exceptions,  was 
a  general  rule  to  both  the  Proxnnce 
and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
was  practised  from  the  precedent 
found  in  the  first  engineer,  Ludlow.^ 

Afterwards,  La  Tour,  a  Frenchman, 
came  to  Boston  to  solicit  aid  against 

*  The  report  wa»,  tlmt  there  nhoald  be  **  a  plat- 
form made  un  the  north-eapt  MJe  of  Ca»tle  Iiland, 
and  a  houM'baiU  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  defend 
the  platform."  Very  opportunely,  about  this  time, 
the  Colony  received  a  present  of  ipun*  from  friends 
In  England:  and  tlwoc  were  speedily  mounted  in 
such  positions  as  the  authorities  dlnrted.  Tha 
first  commander  at  the  fort  was  a  Capt.  Simpklna. 

s  We  find  that  all  the  islands  In  the  bay  undl»> 
po»ed  of  were  granted  "to  them  that  keep  the 
Castle,  to  take  wood,  and  make  use  of,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Court.'' 
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ilnlof  Ui  dip  gswm  m  gnsil  miMxm  to 
A»|Q«A|  lor  m  little  attentioft  bd 
litcn  paid  to  ^efetijy^  tis«t  tli^re  wm 
Wg^mmm^MmthmidMaL  Inane- 
fMD6t  «i  tins  mofom^  the  tel  w 
itlnill  at  the  e^eiM  of  tile  «x 
aei^boring  towii%  and  ganiaoncd 
prmcifiallj  ftoia  Dorchester.  It  atill 
slioirtd  tlia  weakneaa  or  eooooaijr  of 
ilia  C^OBj,  It  Via  mmim  of  wood; 
ndp  m  IfiSC^  Imd  not  mora  tKaai  nx 
gOBi  nmmted. 

On  tlie  dxtb  of  Jone,  1639,  a  tas 
of  £1,000  wan  kried  ^  tlie  whole 
C^ikmjp  wfiieli  was  iMriaril  upon  Uia 
lowBi  of  Bo«ton,  Boxbofj,  Baki^i 
Wcfnontlv  HiTigtiamj  Irjiu^  Oaanr 
1icii%6^  Watertowa^  Newburyt  Dor- 
chester, Ipawieh,  and  Chitrlestown. 
Ofie-fatirth  of  thb  sam  waa  appfo- 
poaled  towatds  fanildiiig  a  home,  and 
nefillciilg  Uie  hattm^  on  the  island  | 
and  the  govemar^  the  deputj-gOTet^ 
noT^  and  Mr.  J.  StoQghton  weiie  ap- 
pointed ^^  to  agree  with  Capt.  Gilwns 
how  to  bestow  tliis  £250,  and  what 
men  to  keep  at  the  fort  for  the  £100 
per  atmum  (which  had  previouslj- 
been  voted  for  that  purjjoge)  after  it 
is  repaired.'^  In  1643,  the  Court  aban- 
doned the  whole  affair,  and  "  gave 
Castlo  Island  and  the  house  there  to 
Capt  Gibons/*  but  with  the  wjse  pro- 
Tiso,  as  will  be  eecUj  "unless  it  bee 
implied  to  publique  use  for  fortifica- 
tions at  any  time  bearafter:" 

At  a  special  "court ''  held  in  Marcbj 
1643-4,  an  order  waa  passed,  '^  that  it 
shall  bet^  lawful  for  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  towns  within  the  hay,  or  any- 
convenient  number  of  them,  to  erect 
a  fortification  upou  the  Castle  Island, 
eucli  as  the  present  time  and  their 
abOitiea  will  give  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity unto,  and  to  repair  the  batteries 
there,  as  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
place   shall  require;   and  that  they 


shall  hare  Ebertj  to  t^e  hmk 
^be  mid  idftiid  sodi 

aHimiiiiliim  aa  was  lately  fetdiiij 
thence,  or  so  iQtirli  thrrrof  li 
■liall  make  use  of^  any  £oem&[ 
itt  cotitrarr  notwith^laxidi^;''^ 
U  was  further  <iidiS^  that,  ** 
tke  townt  is  tlie  bay  s^^mJ^  hm 
pait«d  tlie  two  QdatfoiTDs]  m 
Uazkd,  and  mounteii  the 
ttid  et«ct«d  a  fortifiicatioi] 
fifty  fijote  sqoitie^  trithiii  the 
thick,  at  hmekj  and  hdglil 
portlt^iahle,  wtth  tttone,  timbefi 
earthy  aad  a  «vffident  garriioiii 
]&e%  at  leasts  prorlded  for 
feaoeoCit^ — thm  c€mit  will 
hoiidsfed  M  per  annom 
main  ten  aace  thereof;  and  this 
win  also  allow  towai^  tlub 
the  secniiBg  the^  odifir 
Byid  Idand,  £100^  — to~  bea 
when  both  the  said  works 
finjjdhed;  ^ad  it  is  further 
thatf  notwithstanding  the 
be  defrayed  by  the  towtts  in  the 
yet  the  said  fortifications  to  he 
accounted  to  belong  to  the 
and  tliis  court  or  the  council  of 
from  time  to  time,  to  have  the 
mand  and  disposal  thereof,  as 
shall  require."  "  Five  barrels  of 
der  and  a  suitable  proportion  of  i 
were  also  allowed  for  the  Castle,  W 
was  "not  to  bee  spent  hut  for 
defence  of  the  place^  and  oidffl 
salutations  of  ships/' 

This  revival   of  interest  f 
doubtedly  due  to  the  sudden 
of   the  i'renchman.   La   Tourj 
Acadia,  when  it   proved  that 
was  not  a  soldier  on  the  island* 

On  the  25th  of  Marchj  K 
tlie  fort  was  burned  by  accidi 
The  construction  of  a  new 
strong  stone  fortress  was  then 
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▼igoroiuly  urged.      The 
as  DOW  so  liu^,  and  Boa- 
a  towHt  that  there 
loiig^er  be  a  question  as  to 
ptj  of  petmanent  forti^ca- 
^asCle  Iflland.     The  record 
t   **  the  eoorty  harmg  con- 
awfb]  hand  of  God  in  the 
I   of  tli0  Castle  by  Ere,  do 
iqppoiiit^  —  1st,  that  there 
regaika  peice  erected  where 
atood^  not  exceeding  60 
wiiiuti, —  or  proportioDable, 
delbftoe  and  security  of  the 
OTtertainment   of  such 
MtM^  he  meet;  2d,   that 
be  defrayed  by  t)ie 
and   contributions 
;  and  what  shall  be  want- 
work  be  levied  by  a  puh- 
where  in     those   who    have 
iboied  ahall  be  eonsid- 
g   to  what   is   already 
i  for  the  management  of 
I  to  '    '    the  matter 

tlie  sa  ^  and  bring 

wmpiete  end  as  speedi- 
the  Hon.  Governor,  J. 
Capt  William  Davi^, 
Clap  (captain  of  the 
Thomas  Savage,  and 
Bichards  are  appointed  and 
il  as  a  committee ;  and  what 
Mieliided  horn  time  to  time 
of  the  committee,^ — the 
«Rior  being  one,  —  it  shall 
a  valid  act  to  the  ends 
*  The  work  at  the  new 
ifgoiDiasly  prosecuted  f  and^ 
!,  ihe  ooitit  ordered  beds  to 
I   al  the   island    for  the 

was  considered  a  strong 
at    ita    completion^   the 

t  TtsHed  it,  October,  1674, 
|he   ooctntry^s   money  is 

"lupoD-'* 
Bg  tncident  is  told  in 


connection  with  this  rebuilding :  Gov. 
RiL-hard  Bellingham^  who  died  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1072,  was  some- 
times afflicted  with  depression  of  spirits, 
and  even  mental  derangement.  In 
hb  will,  he  left  a  large  property  for 
charitable  purpo^s;  but  the  document 
was  drawn  in  so  crude  a  manner,  that, 
after  considerable  dispute  relative  to 
its  purport,  the  General  Court  put 
their  own  construction  upon  it,  and 
applied  the  property  to  rebuilding  the 
works  on  Castle  Island. 

Tlie  fortress  as  rebuilt  was  no  mean 
affair.  Kdward  Randolph,  writing  in 
1670,  says,  **  Upon  a  small  ialancl,  there 
is  a  castle  of  stone,  lately  built  and  in 
good  repair,  with  four  bastions,  and 
mounted  with  38  guns,  — 16  whole 
culverins, — commodiously  seated  upon 
a  rising  ground,  60  paces  from  the 
water  side,  under  which,  at  high-wa- 
ter mark,  is  a  small  stone  battery  of 
six  guns.  The  present  commander  is 
one  Capt  Clapp,  an  old  man,  his 
salary  £50  per  annum.  There  he- 
longs  to  it  6  gunners,  each  at  £10 
per   annum." 

In  1089,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
favoring  the  revolution  in  England, 
coniined  Sir  Edward  Andros,  the 
governor  sent  out  by  King  James, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Castle. 
Mr,  Joltn  Fairw'eather  was  appointed 
the  commander,  and  succeeded  Capt, 
John  Pipon,  who  delivered  up  the 
stores  on  the  19th  of  April 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
if  this  fort  had  a  particular  name  be- 
fore it  obtained  that  of  Castle  William, 
neither  can  the  exact  date  be  fixed 
when  it  was  thus  distinguished.  It 
was  probably  so  called  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  William  Phi  pa, 
who  was  appointed  in  1092,  and  was 
the  first  of  King  William's  governors 
in  Massachusetts.  The  Crown  con- 
tributed, about  this  time,  to  the  eiec- 
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tiOQ  of  a  citadel  J  and  the  furtibhitig 
&f  it  with  ordnance.  The  new  ha»- 
tions  were  long  known  by  the  names 
of  the  Crown^  the  Hoea,  the  Royal, 
and  the  Elizabeth  Ea:i&tionfl*  The  can* 
ntm  were  enumerated  to  24  nine,  12 
twent j-fouTj  IS  thirt j-two,  and  4  for- 
ty-two pounders.  The  grt^alest  weight 
of  metal  was  placed  near  the  prei^ent 
water-battery*  The  angmentatioti  of 
strength  waa  the  more  necessary p  as 
there  was  expectoil,  iu  the  year  1G97, 
a  co-ppe ration  of  an  army  from  Caua^la 
and  a  fleet  from  France,  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  New^En gland  colonies. 

After  the  accession  of  Xing  William, 
the  home-go vemment  took  an  actiro 
interest  in  fort  ideation  a  of  Boa  ton 
Harbor*  PreTious  to  this  time,  the 
works  were  very  irregular  j  and  this 
was  very  natural,  a$  competent  engi^ 
neers  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
young  colony*  Cob  Eomer,  a  cele- 
brated engineer,  was  sent  over  to  p> 
pair  the  fort*  Upon  hii  arrival,  he 
demolished  the  old  works,  and  raised 
an  entirely  new  fortiflcation.  Of  this 
new  fortj  Dura  met,  in  his  **  Defense  of 
New  England  Charters,"  p.  17,  gives 
a  niinuto  description.  Ho  says^ 
''At  the  entrence  of  the  harbor  there 
is  a  strong  beatitiful  Cattle  which  is 


rake  a  «hip  fore  and  afl^  befbte  ill 
can  bring  her  broadsidea  to  kn 
against  the  Castle  ^  and  some  of  tbq| 
cannon  carry  42  pounders*  In  petei 
tliere  is  an  independent  com  jinn  j  dl 
fifty  or  one  hundred  men,  I  urri  lli:  cm 
tain  which,  that  constantly  are 
duty ;  but  in  time  of  war,  E?e  hunjn 
able  men  are  exempted  from  all 
er  military  duty,  to  attend  the 
of  the  Castle  at  an  bourns 
upon  any  signal  given  to  the 
of  the  appearance  of  any  shipt 
their  namber.  The  Casde 
warns  the  town,  and,  if  there  bt 
ships  or  more^  in  time  of  war,  an 
is  given  to  all  the  a<3JacGnt  co; 
by  firing  a  beacon.  The  pro  vines 
also  a  galley  or  frigate^  well 
in  time  of  war  to  guard  the  coast 
pri vateer%  and  to  coni^y  thdi  J 
trade,'' 

A  committee  of  the  General 
visited  Cattle  Mand  on  the  Ut 
February^  1734.  On  their  repi 
funds  were  furnished  the 
and  Lient.-GoTemor  Phips,  John  Qiffl 
cy,  and  Benjamin  Bird  were  ap|wittl 
to  superintend  the  uecessnrj  uimt 
£10,000,  old  tenor,  or  $4,444,  i 
appropriated  to  the  fortifying  of 
town. 


and    tour    cannon,    besides 

S5,  "the  Castle"  begins  to 
s  the  one  place  where  the 
!iown  was  sure  of  its  authority. 
tamps,  by  which  a  revenue 
aded  to  be  raised  from  the 
>lonie8,  arrived  in  the  harbor 
n  in  September,  1765,  and 
!ed  for  security  at  the  Castle. 
>roa3  opposition  in  America 
tamp-act,  having  prevented 
:  in  any  instance  carried  into 
I,  soon  procured  its  repeal 
oorse  of  the  following  sam- 
the  stamps  were  returned  to 

eeds  of  disunion  were  first 
176^  by  the  stamp-act ;  and, 
>S  to  1776,  were  from  like 
drancing  to  maturity.  In 
si  between  Britain  and  Amer- 
lother-conntry  could  not  show 
ftinacy  in  forcing  an  illegal 
than  the  colonies  persever- 
nrging  and  defending  their 
Maasachusetts  stood  first 
aidnoDS  oonfiict.  Boston 
centre  of  attack  and  resist- 
1  Castle  William  a  key  to  be 


at  the  Castle.  An  assurance  afterwards 
given  from  Boston,  that  they  were  in 
no  personal  danger,  did  not  alleviate 
their  apprehensions.  They  assembled 
all  the  king*s  vessels  around  the  isl- 
and, and  caused  them  to  be  moored 
in  situations  to  resist  a  regular  attack ; 
they  represented  to  the  ministry  in 
England  their  uncomfortable  resi- 
dence, and  the  interruption  of  their 
duty;  and,  when  they  had  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  militan'  arm, 
they  ventured  to  return  to  town.  Be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  year,  several 
men-of-war  arrived  from  Halifax,  and 
between  four  and  five  regiments  of 
regular  troops  took  post  in  Boston. 
Of  these,  the  65th  was  quartered  on 
Castle  Island.  From  this  perioil.  we 
may  date  the  British  reliance  on  force. 
These  warlike  movements  angmenttMl 
the  evils  which  they  intended  to  rem- 
edy ;  and  the  discontent  of  the  coun- 
try rose  in  proportion  to  the  coercion 
of  government.  The  grand  object, 
taxation,  could  not  be  relinquished; 
but  the  means  to  effect  it  were  alter- 
nately modified,  relaxed,  and  renewed. 
The  troops  could  not  be  withdrawn ; 
but  the  public  uneasiness  on  the  sub- 
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tlie  quarrel  once  begun,  no  half,  ii 
oloto  loessure  could  allay  it.  The 
duAfreement  of  the  governor  and 
gDvenied  waa  traD»mLtti.'d  to  the  §ol- 
dier  and  to  I  lie  citken*  It  wm  ^hd- 
taf^d  hy  tht!  pride  of  the  one,  imd 
Dourblied  by  the  indepead^uce  of  the 
otlierj  it  becamo  hatnsdi  &iid  gr^w 
into  rancor* 

The  rem  oral  of  the  troops  was  hu- 
miliating to  tbf^  British  Ministry,  aud 
the  aisnmption  by  tbo  Crown  of  the 
full  control  of  the  Castle  waa  m)  lem 
offenBiyo  to  the  Froviuce  of  Massachu* 
setts.  It  was  often  stated  ai  a  grtev- 
ajjcoj  but  it  fouud  no  immediate  rem^ 
edy.  On  the  10th  of  September^ 
Lieut. -Gov,  Hutchinson,  in  obedi- 
ence to  instfuctlons,  withdrew  the 
company  on  the  provincial  e^tablfs^h- 
ment,  and  dtdivered  up  the  command 
to  Cob  DaJrymple,  to  be  garriboncd 
hy  regular  troopa.  The  14th  regi- 
ment only  remained  at  Castle  William 
during  the  yeiir  1771,  The  21fth  had 
been  sent,  early  in  the  preceding 
summer,  to  New  Jer^y. 

The  repealing,  in  ITTOj  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  act  authorizing  a  revenue 
from  the  colonies  lulled,  during  this 
and  the  following  year,  the  animosity 
of  |>olitical  partiea ;  hut  it  was  only  a 


the  latter  i^giment^  who&e  name  k^ 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  intelligence  of  the  BK4t 
tea-party,  when  carried  to  Euglairt 
inilamed  the  Brititiih  Minttttry:  tli^ 
were  bent  upon  ptm.t;5hment ;  urnl  tK 
Boston  Port  Bill,  and  Gen.  Gap, 
governor  with  an  strmyj^  were  the  tw 
of  conection.  But  the  former  kgi 
latuie  continued  in  sesi^on  in  deimod 
of  the  governor  j  th©  counselluti  i| 
pointed  by  the  Crown  wi^te  forced 
resign  hy  the  voice  of  the  y^k 
the  term  of  the  General  Court 
pired;  county  meetings,  theughd 
cn^ated  bodies,  issued  their  injuncttoi 
and  were  respected.  Ereiy 
of  government  w&s  oppo^d;  aoJ,; 
an  interregnum  of  legal  autheiil 
eveij  law  was  obeyed- 

The  army,  disciplined  to  attic 
taught  the  mxlitia  to  delVaiL 
town  of  Boston  was  fortified  hj 
Gage,  and  the  inhabitants  dbt) 
Her  cause  became  the  cause  of  ] 
country :  she  rose  to  her  relief,  h 
ington  witne»i?ed  the  first  eiFusioB 
blood ;  the  battle  of  Bunkers  HiDi 
fought ;  and  a  whole  nation  spiuog 
arm;^.  It  does  not  appear  thst  t! 
regiment  quartered  on  Castle  Idu 
was  actively  employed  in  the  two 
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.mericans  finom  their  posts  at 
LTV.  The  attempt  had  not  the 
ed  efTect,  and  the  huming  of 
r  $ix  houses  in  Dorchester  was 
lole  result. 

:he  mean  time,  an  army  of  patri- 
13  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
nd  the  rudiments  of  war  were 
t  by  the  immortal  Washington. 
mes  of  the  enemy  were  limited 
»ir  graves  at  Charlestown.  The 
m  Dorchester  Heights  grew  in 
night  to  formidable  batteries. 
drm  from  heaven  prevented  a 
tened  assaolt,  and  a  second  night 
them  impregnable.  To  snatch 
(Oops  from  total  destruction,  Gen. 
e,  the  successor  of  Gen.  Gage, 
lated  the  town  on  the  17th  of 
^  and  the  British  fleet  with 
I  dropped  below  the  Castle.  At 
r  departure,  the  British  troops 
V  into  the  water  the  iron  balls 
dkot ;  broke  off  the  trunnions  and 
ibles  of  the  ordnance  given  to  Cas- 
William  in  1740;  destroyed  all 
■uhtary  stores  and  battery  appa- 
K  which  they  could  not  take  with 
ft:  and,  finally,  blew  up  the  cita- 
and  two  magazines,  and  left  the 
id  a  mass  of  ruins.  Cattle  Island 
Imunolested  during  the  remainder 
k  American  conte.st. 
k  officer  who  was  sent  by  Gen. 
riiington  to  take  possession  after 
ieracnation  was  Col.  John  Trum- 
}f  well  known  in    the  Cabinet   of 

L Daring  the  larger  part  of  the 
.^um  of  government  in  Massa- 
■rtL=s  this  jflace  was  garrisoned  by 
■bnifnts  from  Col.  Marshall's, 
t  Wljitnt-y*?,  and  other  regiments 
iflitia,  but  more  particularly  from 
Craft '.s  train  of  artillery,  sta- 
d  in  Boston.  The  duty,  most 
ibly,  was  in  1777  performed  by 
r;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ft  regular  succession  of  command- 


ing officers.  Lieut.-Col.  Paul  Revere 
was  the  only  gentleman  of  the  latter 
corps  who  passed  any  considerable  time 
upon  the  island.  He  was  there  from 
the  close  of  1777  to  the  autumn  of 
1779.  The  Americans  soon  began  to 
remove  the  rubbish  into  some  defen- 
sible shape.  They  threw  up  an  epaule- 
ment  upon  the  remains  of  Shirley 
Bastion.  They  placed  behind  it  the 
mutilated  forty-two  pounders,  affixing 
to  them  new  trunnions,  clasped  by 
strong  iron  hoops ;  and,  by  the  ship- 
wreck of  "  The  Somerset "  man-of-wjir 
on  Cape  Cod,  in  1778,  they  obtained  a 
more  valuable  acquisition  in  twenty- 
one  handsome  cannon  of  32  lbs.  calibre. 
A  wooden  citadel  which  was  then 
built  has  since  been  taken  down ;  and 
an  excellent  magazine,  then  con- 
structed, was  destroyed  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  works  of  1799. 

A  resolve  was  passed  by  the  pro- 
vincial council  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1779,  to  raise  a 
company  of  artillery,  whose  service 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  Castle 
and  Governor's  Island.  It  was  com- 
posetl  of  one  captain,  one  captain-lieu- 
tenant, one  first  lieutenant,  one  gun- 
ner, one  gunner  s  mate,  six  quarrer- 
gimners,  three  sergeants,  three  cor- 
porals, and  matrosses. 

The  officers  who  were  appointed  on 
this  occasion  were  Gen.  Jolin  Hancock, 
captain;  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Burbtnk, 
captain-lieutenant;  Samuel  Trtsit, iirst 
lieutenant ;  Wm.  Hickling.  gunner. 

The  same  resr»lve  directed  tliat  one 
company  of  militia  from  Cliarlestown, 
two  frtDin  Donhi'ster,  and  one  fmni 
Weymouth,  should  bo  liaMo  to  do 
duty  six  days  in  the  year,  at  the  forts 
on  the  two  islands.  An  artillery 
company  from  l>uston  was  put  in  re- 
quisition for  the  same  service  at  the 
fort  that  it  would  have  to  perform  at 
the  batteries  in  town. 
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The  pre&ent  constitutton  of  Mnssa* 
cliu&etts  went  into  operatioo  in  1780  j 
and,  when  the  lieutenaDt-govomor 
was  chosen,  he  recoiyeJ  sdm  the  com- 
mit lou  of  captiiin  of  the  compon j  at 
the  Castle.  The  g^utleinen  uqw  m 
aeryice  were  Got,  John  Hancock^  cap- 
taiu;  Licmt-Coh  Wm.  Eurbeckj  cap- 
tain-lieutenant; Samuel  Treat,  HeuteQ- 
antf  Wm*  Hickliiig,  gunner. 

Soon  after  the  appijintment  of  Major 
Ferkins,  in  17^6,  the  convicts,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  the  4th  of  November, 
1785,  came  to  the  island.  They  re- 
mained till  about  three  weekf  be foTG  the 
cession  was  completed  to  the  United 
States.  Their  number  never  exceeded 
ninety.  Their  audacity  exercised  the 
vigilance  of  the  garrison.  They  made 
seveiul  bold  but  fruitless  attempta  to 
rise^  and  effect  their  escape;  and  in 
their  mutinies  aome  were  wounded, 
others  killed,  and  others  procured 
their  own  deaths  by  endeavoring  to» 
form  subterraneous  passages.  Stephen 
Burroughs,  still  remembered  for  his  ex- 
tensive forge  rtes/here  learnt  the  art  of  a 
nailer,  and,  in  his  printed  memoirs^  has 
publicly  boasted  of  his  Castle  Island 
ex|>loits. 

By  an  article  of  the  Federal  Conati- 


whose   patriotism   has    alwap 
prompt  and  ardent^  was  ready  to 
riiice  partial  advantages  to 
end  welfare^  and  offered  the 
recorded  by  the  Aot  of  the  follmrii| 
year. 

In  1798,  the  State  ceded  the  Oi 
tie  to  the  United-States  GoTenua^ 
The  troops  of  the  Comtaonffeili 
were  discJiarged,  and  the  coaricti  d* 
persed  to  the  strongholds  of  the  m 
ral  counties. 

The   public  bniidinp  given  ti 
the  fort  were  twenty  in  mimln'f, 
which  one-half  now  remain  {m  11 
but  not  more  than  two  or  three 
repair ;  and  the  whole  should  hi 
moved   in   time  of  war,  as  ol 
lodgements  to  an  enemy.    The  i 
tary  apparatus  and  appendages, 
were  charged  to  the  aecoimt  i 
United  Statesi,  were  valued  hf 
Davis  and  Miijor  Perkias  at  $3<i 
37 1  but  a  rfew  appraisal  was  takwa^j 
the  3d  of  September,  1803,  whi 
recorded  under   its    own    dattf, 
which,  by  leaving  out  the  muts! 
ordnance^   reduced  the  sum  r^< 
by  the   Commonwealth   to  6-1 
87.     The  guns  saved  from  **  The 
erset "  were  retained. 
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ilding  at  Charlestown.  The 
as  also  made  the  residence  of 
piisonezs  from  the  month  of 
'99,  to  the  month  of  March, 
ten  thej  were  released.  Their 
nomher — which  was  chiefly 
»  prize  hozeaa — was  248,  in 
jr,  1800. 

resident  of  the  United  States, 
msy  made  a  risit  at  the  fort  in 
1799,  and  was  received  with 
onor.  ''On  this  occasion,  he 
name  of  Fort  Independence 
rtreas  which  the  general  gov- 
haul  it  in  contemplation  toerect 
i  Island.  ▲  large  part  of  the 
I  were  collected  during  this 
following  year,  under  the  di- 
of  Lieut.>CoL  Commandant 
oosardy  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
ts  and  engineers,  whose  in- 
extended,  at  the  time,  to  all 
\  of  the  Eastern  States.  As 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Ameri- 
olution,' this  haptism  was  not 
OS,  and  the  godfather  is  cer- 
lexceptionable ;  but  Fort  lu- 
Qce  must  count  some  years 
e  can  entirely  divest  his  elder 
>f  his  birthright ;  and  though 
ige  might  have  been  sold  in 
^t  the  title  of  the  Castle  is 
adearing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
losetts,  and  is  still  bestowed 
oajor  part  as  the  only  proper 
ion." 

Fohn  Foncin,  late  a  governor 
rench  colony  of  Cayenne,  was 
d  an  engineer  to  build  Fort 
dence.  Major  Jackson  arrived 
JOth  of  December,  and  Col. 
kbout  the  same  time. 
Foocin  had  orders  to  consult 
lerals  Wm.  Heath,  Benj.  Lin- 
in  Broc^Es,  and  William  Hull, 
e  to  the  island,  and  critically 
1  the  best  lines  of  defence. 
90  pleased  with    his  plan. 


which  was  sanctioned  by  Gren.  Heniy 
Dearborn,  Secretaiy  of  War.  Gen* 
Dearborn  had  also  visited  the  place, 
and  has  had  the  perfection  of  the  new 
fort  veiy  much  at  heart,  and  has  given 
it  all  possible  aid.  The  flrst  stone 
was  laid  on  the  7th  of  May,  at  the 
salient  angle  of  the  north,  since 
called  Dearborn  Bastion;  and  the 
whole  superstructure  has  been  raised 
from  an  original  design,  without  any 
advantage  being  derived  firom  the  re- 
mains of  former  skilL 

''On  the  2dd  of  June,  1802,  the  na- 
tional colors  were  first  displayed  at 
Fort  Independence,  and  under  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Federal  salute.  The  ser- 
geants and  torporals  served  the  guns; 
and  the  commissioned  officers,  to  the 
accord  of  martial  music,  and  with  the 
acclamations  of  a  respectable  con- 
course, hoisted  the  flag. 

''  Gov.  Strong  passed  once  over  the 
island,  in  the  summer,  and  received 
every  attention ;  and  CoL  Henry  Bur- 
beck,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, inspected  this  part  of  his  exten- 
sive command. 

"The  works  of  Fort  Independence 
were  pushed  with  great  vigor  from 
their  foundation  to  their  parapets. 
An  immense  labor  was  performed 
within  a  short  time,  by  the  accurate 
calculation  and  indefatigable  attention 
of  the  engineer.  The  first  overseer 
and  head-carpenter  was  Mr.  Caleb 
Clap,  and  the  principal  mason  Mr. 
Mathew  Johnson.  There  were  many 
men,  mechanics  and  laborers,  daily 
employed,  besides  the  assistance  of 
the  garrison.  The  terreplein  was 
lowered  in  some  places,  and  greatly 
raised  in  others ;  the  buildings,  both 
commodious  and  handsome,  were  erect- 
ed; and  the  walls  —  large  masses  of 
brick,  earth,  and  sodding  —  were 
finished  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

"  CoL  Foncin  dismissed  his  workmen, 
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mnd  eat  oS  for  Washmgton  m  JftQu- 
aiy.  He  had  nearly  completed  on 
elegant  and  consmanding  fartreiss  to 
one  of  the  mott  beautiful  harbors  in 
the  world  j  and  what  h  left  to  be 
done  could  be  easily  accomplished  by 
a  few  days'  aesiitance,  and  a  j^mall 
portion  of  that  eathusiasM  which  for- 
tified Breed's  Hill  and  crowned  Dor- 
chester Heighta.'^ 

At  this  point,  CoL  Freeman's  cu- 
noua  iketch  comes  to  an  end.  We 
trust  J  in  a  future  paper,  we  may  give 
ihQ  htBtory  of  thia  virgin  fortreaa  up 


to   the   present  time.     £igh^ 
ent  fottiiicatioiifi  in  saoce 
been  built  upon  th@  island :  - 

The  firsi  fort  ofeftrtlip  in  1634 
The  lecond,  ofearlli  tad  log^  m 

The  tljiPd,  of  bricks  In  1674, 
The  t^arth^  of  etotic,  b  1690, 
Tfae  fifEhi  four  b«itiaos  of  earth 

is  1 740. 
Tbc>  sixth,  foQi'  b«£tioEtfl  of  wo&d  asii 

liii7"y. 

Th^  ««rrenth«  four  iMstlont  of  hm 

The  eight hf  four  baAtiotis  of  gjunjlt^ 
the  direction  of  CoL  Thayer,  in  IS3J 
this  work,  exteasira  aiteimtlonE  uq  i 
progmss* 


THE    SEED. 

Wekn,  in  the  dark^  imprisoning  ground^ 

The  seed  lies  waiting  for  its  houTf 
"Within  a  narrow  cell  fast  bound, 

Yet  conscious  of  an  inward  power, 
I  know  that  it  must  cherish  there 
Dim  longings  for  the  upper  air; 
Dreams  of  a  life  more  free  and  fair; 

Foregleams  of  leaf  and  flower. 


And  when  at  last  the  word  goes  forth, 
And  its  frail  covering  falls  apart ; 

And,  rising  upward  from  the  earth, 

A  new  life  thrills  through  every  part,  — 

The  great  sun  greets  it  with  a  smile. 

And  the  soft  airs  of  spring  the  while 

Its  unexpanded  leaves  beguile 
From  out  their  buds  to  start ; 

Wliilo  over  it,  a  sheltering  tent, 

The  warm  sky  bends  by  night  and  day; 

And  at  its  feet,  in  sweet  content, 
The  brook  goes  singing  on  its  way ; 
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Andy  HftiBg  up  Hb  head,  it 
Tlie  lollj  oTeiHacbiiig  trees. 
And  feeb  itself  akin  to  these 
WiA  atlent  ecstasj. 

'Haw  Hke  a  dzeam  mnal  seem  the  strife 

And  longing  of  its  stay  below ! 
How  hcief  the  straggle  of  that  life,  — 

Its  da  js  of  waiting  long  and  slow ! 
How  stiange  and  sweet  the  sadden  bliss 
That  the  dark  wajcoold  lead  to  this  I  — 
I  think  I  now  can  dimly  goess; 
Bnt  one  day  I  shall  know. 


ES  AND  COKSEQXJENCES  OF  THE  PARAGUAYAN  WAR 

BT  POKTKR  a   BUSS. 


memorable  tragedy  which  has, 
years,  absorbed  all  the  energies 
nations  of  Sooth  America,  is 
•led  in  the  mxmner  in  which  it 
17  been  obrious  that  it  most 
•  bj  the  extermination  of  the 
Lnran  people.  The  time  has 
i  for  the  ftilfilment  or  non-ful- 
:  of  tL«>5e  prophecies  of  the  ab- 
n  of  :he  conquered  territory  by 
:..rioiL5  Allies,  which  have  been 
sTontly,  and  doubtless  £<^  sin- 
repeated  by  the  representatives 
ic  opinion  in  all  neutral  narions. 
luz  that  the  true  conditions  of 
'?  lem  which  is  now  being  solved 
La  Plata  have  rarely  been  pre- 
vith  any  accuracy  of  detail,  I 
;  to  offer  some  data,  which  may 
±e  formation  of  a  general  judg- 
ma  the  merits  of  a  mnch-mis- 
:.»1  cycle  of  cvents. 
iie  beginning  of  the  year  1810, 
ritorics  now  comprised  in  the 
ine  Bepahlic — Urogoay^  Para- 


guay, and  Bolivia  —  fermed  the  yice- 
royal|j^  of  La  Plata,  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  administered  by  a  colonial 
government,  having  its  seat  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Brazil  was,  in  like  manner,  a 
colony  of  Portugal,  governed  by  a 
viceroy  at  Eio  Janeiro.  Between 
these  respective  colonies,  there  had 
been  immemorial  struggles  as  to  boun- 
daries, dating  back  to  a  Papal  bull,  by 
which  Pope  Alexander  VL,  in  the 
year  following  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, assumed  to  divide  the  New  World 
between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal After  being  the  cause  of  nu- 
merous indecisive  wars,  and  equally 
indecisive  treaties,  the  great  que-.: ion 
of  limits  was  inherited  by  the  empire 
of  Brazil,  upon  its  becoi^ng  iu<ie[>t.'n- 
dent  of  Portugal,  in  1822,  and  still 
subsists  unsolved  between  that  empire 
and  neariy  all  of  its  eight  republican 
neighbors. 

The  little  territory  which  now  forms 
the  republic  of  Uruguay,  otherwise 


1822,  tilmanM^  tlie  ""  (^1 

of  tiie  new  BimzzliA 

In  W^  h  imilted  froQi  Bn 

liM  ^Hgn  of  tQ^iil€Tmg  ikl 

tistt   CotifejietiitioPy  whkk  I 

^bm  striig]^  bj  waging  &  ^ 

i^CMi  the  fimpiiB.    Tbe 

df  Enziifieaxi    powei% 

jgnniitaled  libe  oontest^  in  H 

liiMnnfT  imtiaffftfartttfy  fn  Itod 

ait%  hf  QfoeHttg  ilie  dispoi 

tRj'  into  m  i^public^  whoie 

unwiLUngi J  gia&n 


i>^i!  •T*?^  'jtfT^--^:!^  t,-?-^  *l*t  ^.r'  r:- ? 
^'v  Ti.-.T  .^.^ji'Tv-jj^jiau  5c»ri^  Fata- 
-  '.t,.,>  vvv  .^.i.'  ?vx  r.^'iT..  v*ii>  u/'^^c  :;x"riLS- 


thjit  dftte,  the  Huk 
of  Ura^giiftj  hm  been  tlie 

€C  olUl||PC%  pcuMMitoj 
INnmriii  ne%lbboi%  wliicli  m 
inUxy  wlii^  eaish  oonsideta  ] 
iteflwii.  It  baa  l»eeii  a  oontl 
te  tiM  iammfdtmfi  of  cbe  tn 
wbtdb  hxtm  ■HexBftldj  haLdi 
wy^  \mw^  been  nltieniately 
b^  Bkaul  attd  the  Argentiii 
fit  ^licie  pwtteSy  caUrf 
i^  C^'y-^'i'hs,  —  the  White 
Eeds.  —  have  never  represei 
rinsT-^i'?  difiference  of  policy, 
t*e«rL>  mei^ly  the  personal  fei 
j^AJ'-ig  families.  At  first,  i 
n-es  were  equally  hostile  i 
Tht  Ai^ntine  dictator  Eo 
t*e:A2De  the  ally  of  the  Bloi 
wzih  their  aid,  waged  a  n 
WAT*— frc'in  1S42  to  ISol- 
iht  C:''iC*r(uio  goTemment,  w 
pocsjies^ica  of  Montevideo. 
Aib*  cejrl>ra*ed  Urqniza,  the 
£r^j>«:sJ  of  Hos&s,  leTolted  a| 
ZDA^^^,  esNected  a  compromis 
lih^  iactS^ass  and  marchec 
Kos&s  with  forces  aagmenfa 
UnuTGfiyajis  of  both  parties, 
fcr<.'>iic  Br&ziliaii  detachmeni 
Hcisas  was  orerthrown  at 
of  Mcmt^MTaseitK  in  Febiu 
and  £ei  to  England,  whei 
sinoe  lived  in  q[aiet  exile  at  E 
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CoalbderatioR 
bj  Urqaiza,  who 
preskie&t  until  1859,  wheo 
itgo  I>er(|iii  was  elected  in 

In  1861,  Gen.  Bartolomu 
vr«x]iQir  of  Buenos  Ajr^^, 
Svrolt  against  Derqui^  and 
le  Argentine  national  forces 
id  hf  XJfqoi^a,  at  the  deci- 
?   of  Faron,  Sept  17.      It 

tliazi  inspected  that  the 
lii^  ooDttst  was  brought 
nIlBSioKi  between  the  oppos- 
k.  Be  this  as  it  m%y^  the 
it  oC  Dr.  Derqtti  was  over- 
id  tb»  former  "Confedera- 

I  mttodelled  as  the  *'  Argen- 
ililic.''  Gen,  Mitre,  who  is 
[»oet^  a  norelist,  an  historian, 
l^amentarj  orator,  became 
for  a  term  of  six  jears,  be- 

Oetob«r,  1862. 

paetfieation  of  1851,  the 
irtjf  obtained  the  power  in 
ov  and  retained  it  for  three 

II  1854,     Gea.     Venancio 
Colorado   leader,  made    a 

TOTotutiou,  aided  by  Brazi]-* 
Argentine  diplomacy.  He 
naident,  but  was,  in  turn, 
&  l»y  the  Blancos  in  1856, 
t^jx^  in  Buenos  Ay  res* 
ed  tJie  military  service  of 
ly  mad  fought  at  the  side 
atPavon,  In  1863,  after 
li*  ab^enice  tem  Montevideo, 
ib«  shore  of  the  Umgnay 
jSaUofretBiCidled  bis  partisans 
Dd  eoitimeiiced  a  revolution, 
I  jc«n  later,  became  success- 
aid  of  Brazilian  interven- 
vai  also  aided  not  a  little 
inpailiy  and  secret  support 
The  revolution 
utterly  unjustifiable,  as 
party,  then  in  power,  rep- 
t  trast  majority  of  the  law- 
or  Uruguayans, 


and  a  complete  amnesty  exists  for 
the  party  to  which  Flores  belonged* 
Besides,  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Berro  had  been  the  best  which 
that  distracted  republic  had  ever  en- 
joyed. The  conduct  of  the  Brazilian 
and  Argentine  admin  istrdHond,  at  this 
crisis,  fixes  a  stain  upon  those  other- 
wise enlightened  governments,  and 
justly  alienated  from  them  a  portion 
of  that  sympathy  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  had,  when  they,  in 
their  turn,  became  the  victims  of  ruth- 
less aggression  by  the  tyrant  of  Para- 
guay, 

The  so-called  Republic  of  Paraguay 
was  ruled  by  the  famous  Dr.  Francia, 
first  as  co^^ul,  and  afterwards  as  die* 
tator,  from  1811  till  his  death  in  1840. 
His  power,  which  was  absolute  and 
ferociously  exercised,  was  derived,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  trail ition  of 
Jesuit  rule  in  those  Guarani  mi^^ions 
which  were  the  germ  of  the  Para- 
guayan population.  After  his  death, 
the  supreme  power  was  seixed  by 
Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  under  the  title 
of  consul,  which  he  exchanged,  in 
1844,  for  that  of  president  He  re- 
mained in  office  till  his  death  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  when  Gen,  Francisco 
Solano  Lopez  suc^^eeded  to  his  place, 
by  virtue  of  the  last  will  and  tes- 
tament of  his  putative  father,  rati- 
fied by  a  **  Congress  "  of  his  own  ex- 
clusive selection. 

I  have  not  space  to  enter  here  upon 
any  detail  of  the  personal  or  adminis- 
trative history  of  either  of  the  Lo* 
pezes»  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  gov- 
ernment remained,  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, as  absolute  as  in  the  day  of  Fran- 
cia; that  Paraguay  never  had  either 
constitution  or  code  of  laws;  and  that 
the  document  sometimes  called,  for 
convenience,  the  "  Constitution  of  Pa- 
raguay,*' was  merely  an  edict  of  the 
elder  Lopez,  attributing  to  himself  ab- 
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solute  supremacyi  witb  **  extraordinary 
faculties  "  whenever  he  should  deem  it 
necessary  to  assume  them.  This  edict 
was  duly  "  approved  '*  by  the  Para- 
guayaa  "  Congress,"  a  body  in  which, 
daring  his  whole  administration,  an 
opposition  speech  or  vote  wajj  an  un- 
known event,  "and  which  never  took 
any  other  action  than  to  sanction  every 
proposal  of  the  executive.  I  must 
also  mention,  in  correction  of  a  wide- 
spread error,  that  Carlos  Antonio  Lo- 
pez did  not  abolish  slavery^  He  pro- 
claimed* in  1844,  that  all  children  born 
thereafter  of  slave  parents  should  be- 
come free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years;  so  that  the  earliest  emancipa- 
tion would  only  have  taken  place  last 
year. 

Francisco  Sulauo  Lopoz,  born  in 
182C,  became  general-in-i'hief  of  the 
Paraguayan  army,  hy  his  fathers  ap- 
pointment, at  the  age  of  eighteen; 
was  afterwards  minister  of  war,  and 
waa  constantly  engaged  in  other  im- 
portant offices  until  hi*  accession.  In 
1853,  he  had  been  sent  as  minister  to 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  remain- 
ing in  Europe  about  eighteen  months. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  Paraguay 
a  great  military  power,  so  as  ultimate- 
ly to  enlarge  her  limits ;  ao  idea  which 
thenceforth  became  his  ruling  passion, 
to  which  every  other  consideration  was 
of  secondary  importance.  The  vast 
stores  of  war  material  which  ho  accumu- 
lated, the  Paraguayan  fleet  of  twenty 
steamers,  the  arsenal,  the  foundries,  the 
well-drilled  army  of  40,00€  men,  —  all 
bore  witness,  in  18C4,  to  the  thorough- 
ness with  whicli  he  had  carried  out 
bis  long^matured  project. 

At  that  date,  Paraguay  had  not 
been  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  for 
more  than  half  a  centur3\  A  nom- 
inal state  of  war  with  the  Argentine 
dictator,  Kosaa,  had  existed  in  184C, 


in  consequence  of  his  refaslBg  tol 
ognize  Paraguayan  indejientleQ 
no  blood  had  been  shed.  Tkt  \ 
zilian  government  had  ever  1 
fast  frienil  of  Paraguay,  —  from  i 
est^d  motives^  no  doubt, — i 
aided  her  with  advice  and 
gift  of  war  material  Unsettle 
ary  questions  existed ;  but  thei 
in  dispute  was  a  desert  to  whichj 
zil  never  attached  great  imp 
and  the  great  empire  showed  a  i 
able  forbearance  in  the  face  o(f  i 
vating  advances  made  by  Fai 
towards  its  occupation.  K« 
farther  from  the  thoughts^ 
the  Brivzilian  or  the  Argeajj 
emraents,  than  a  war  with 
wlien  the  events  of  1861,  in  \ 
public  of  Uruguay,  furnished 
the  ostensible  pretext  for 
news|>uj)er  organ  called  **em«J 
from  the  chrysalis ! *' 

During  the  year  1804,  the! 
atmo!^[>here  of  the  regions  of  1 
was  thick  with  imi^ontling  stontijjj 
no  one  knew  how  quickly,  how  \n 
ly,  they  wore  to  burst     At  the  I 
ning  of  that  year,  the  only  thr 
sign  was  tire  civil  war  in   Ur 
where  the  rebel  Gen.  Florcis, 
bajids  of  ColoradoSi  had  several  1 
besieged  Montevideo,  and  as  i 
treated  without  result.     Left  tot| 
the  legtd  govemmctit  of  the  **!!( 
Oriental "  would  eventually  bar 
umphed  over  an  absunlly  grt^on 
rebellion.     But  it  unfortunately  1 
pened,  that  there  were  many  thorn 
of    Brazilian    cattle-fann 
northern  section  of  the  re] 
interests  were   seriously    atlectnlj 
the   progress   of  hostilities, 
arose  a  multitude  of  demands  f4 
dress,  made  by  the  Braziliji 
ment  against  the  legal  or  Bt4 
emment    of    Montevideo.       VYH 
strange  lack  of  generosity,  the  i 


Paraguay, 
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to  tewkwm  doxens  af 

which  ha*!.  In  many 

fllomberifig    for    lit't:eeti 

tboogh^  in  equity,  the  Ori- 

I  eoQJti  abo  play  at 

it  tftood  DO  chance  against 

onvrilltng  to  surrender 

dignity  by  yielding  to  the 

iaod»  of  Brazil,  and  fearing 

frith  lh<»  Argeutiui*  R<^[>ub* 

luJw  feft^ons,  the  Orieuta] 

I  i!ast  about  for  help,  and 

iMyiir  had  recourse  to  Para- 

!«ittto    was   known   of    that 

Montevideo.      Separated 

htmdred  miles  of  Argentine 

i«ii  territory,  there  were  no 

existence   between   them, 

itliere  crer  been  any  intoi> 

dtplofnattc  civilities.     But 

>«ii  tliat  Paraguay  had  a 

itaadlug  army  for  which  it 

;  and  the  leaders  of  the 

I    government   conceived 

d   to   them  the  brilliant 

off  Paraguay  against 

light,  they  thought,  be 

tnatil  into  the  mind  of  Lo- 

idea  of  the  **  balance 

iuside  him  that  he  was 

axbtter  of  the  conduct  of 

g countries;  andtliatawar 

for  which  her  infringe- 

balaace  of  power  would 

pnslextt  would  be  of  incal- 

Iflilta^  to  Paraguay*     Dr. 

i,  who  furnished  the 

tiM  Mktnea  party,  was  des- 

vious  negotia- 

applied  the 

tmder  which  had  been 

many  year*.    Kothing 

pleased  or  flattered  Lopez 

tJ»e  idea  of  becoming  an 

arbiter    of    natious.      It 

h€  cared  for  the  fate  of 

aa  aoh^^uent  eveuta  will 


prove;  but  he  at  last  8aw  the  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  into  effect  plans  of 
aggression  which  he  had  been  matur^ 
in g  for  many  years. 

He,  therefore,  speedily  came  to 
an  understanding  with  Dt,  Carreras, 
promifsing  that  he  would  make  war 
upon  Brazil  on  his  own  account  and 
in  his  own  way,  untrammelled  by  jd- 
liances.  He  would  come  to  the  suc- 
cor of  the  Orientals  in  due  time.  Dr. 
Carreras,  on  his  return  to  ^[ontevideoi 
was  invest4?d  with  almost  dictatorial 
power,  concesntrating  the  three  most 
important  miniistries  in  his  own  hands, 
and  was  at  no  pains  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  the  Brazilian  empire.  It  came, 
heavily  laden  with  consequences. 

After  fniitlessly  insisting  upon  their 
demands  for  redress,  the  Brazilians 
invaded  Uruguay  under  plea  of  re* 
prisali*,  and,  shortly  after,  united  with 
the  rebel  Flores  in  destroying  Pay- 
sandii  and  besieging  Monte  video,  which 
surrendered  in  February,  1S65.  Flores 
was  constituted  **  provisional  govern- 
or ; "  and  tlie  betrayed  leaders  of  the 
Ulanco  government,  who  had  so  con- 
fidently counted  on  Paraguayan  inter- 
vention, betook  themselves  in  exile  to 
the  Argentine  province  of  Entre  Kios, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Ex-President  Urquiza. 

During  all  thb  time,  Lopez  did 
nothing  whatever  in  fulfilment  of  his 
filighted  faith  with  Dr.  Carreras. 
Why  did  he  not  succor  the  Uruguay- 
an government?  He  had  formally 
promised  to  do  so  many  months  be- 
fore; and  there  was  no  question  of  his 
abilit}^  to  do  it,  witli  his  forty  tlioustind 
disposable  troops.  The  Brazilian  ag- 
gression upon  Uruguay  was  the  sole 
pretext  for  his  taking  up  arms;  and  if 
lie  had  really  given  aid  to  that  dis- 
tressed republic,  his  action,  thotigh 
presumptuous  and  illogical,  might 
have  passed  for  a  praiseworthy  A^^itL 


of  Paraguay  is  sach,  that 
retaes^  situated  upon  the  river 
me  name,  near  its  junction 
Panuia,  must  indispensably 
before  an  effective  lodgement 
oontiy  ean  be  made.  They 
tically  constructed  by  £uio- 
ineers;  were  mounted  with 
r  the  handred,  and  defended 
my  whose  decimated  ranks 
f  repleted  by  enforced  levies 
until  —  wonderfal  to  relate, 
y  within  the  limits  of  truth — 
e  male  population  of  Para- 
ween  the  ages  of  10  and  70, 
driven  Lke  sheep  into  the 
There  they  perished ;  and, 
0^  defenders  of  Paraguayan 
nee,''  not  one  in  twenty  is 

ate  of  affairs  continued  for 
'g  miserable  years.  They 
pes  to  the  hnndredsof  foreign- 
in^iofi,  who^  caught  in  a  tn^ 
iddennwM  of  the  outbreak, 
been  able  to  leave  the  coun- 
i  the  war,  and  whom  Lopes 
Uly  goatded,  that  not  one  of 
r  did  leave  by  the  natural 


Rentes  in  April,  186b,  and  the  seizure 
of  a  portion  of  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Rio  Grande,  in  June  and  July  of 
the  same  year.  It  was  terminated  by 
the  capture  of  a  Paraguayan  army  in 
Uruguayana  in  September,  and  the 
consequent  retreat  of  Loper  s  forces 
from  Corrientes  shortly  after.  The 
second  period  began  by  the  allied  in- 
vasion of  Paraguay,  in  April,  1SG6> 
and  continued  until  the  escape  of  Lo- 
pez from  Humaita,  in  March,  18G8. 
This  period  was  characterized  by  the 
loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men  on  each  side,  chiefly  from  disease, 
and  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
success  of  the  Allies  in  investing  Lo- 
pez's intrencbments  upon  all  sides,  and 
in  forcing  a  passage  with  their  squad- 
ron past  the  batteries  of  Humaiti  in 
February.  The  third  period  comprises 
the  five  months  from  March  to  Au- 
gust, ISGd,  during  which  Lopez  main- 
tained himself  in  his  new  intrencb- 
ments upon  the  river  Tebicuari,  sixty 
miles  above  Humaita.  It  was  during 
this  time,  that  he  made  those  sweep- 
ing arrests  of  so  many  hundreds  of 
foreigners  and  natives,  and  began  the 
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SHE  WRITES. 

(FBOM  TBI  0»M1tATf  OP  ELUB  POUO.) 


CBAPTEB  IX. 

r  'weelES  after  thiBoonversation, 
t  in  lier  room  writing,  all  un- 
is  tliat  clouds  were  gathering 
r    pretty    little  head.     Under 

pzetciiicefl,  she  had,  of  late, 
iwn  every  day,  at  stated  hours, 
pleasant  aanctnary,  with  a  book 
iece  of  work.  <<  Christmas  is 
;  soon,"  she  woald  say  mjsteri- 

Bnt  the  young  girl  was  not 
red  ^vrith  gay  knots  of  worsted, 
■na  of  silk.  She  sat  at  her 
^-table  with  glowing  cheeks,  and 
m.  flew  with  feverish  haste  oyer 
qper.  Now  and  then  she  paused, 
feepped  to  the  window  to  look  at 
leloved  cathedral.  How  lovely 
beam-like  did  she  look,  as  she 
there,  lost  in  thought,  leaning 
rm  on  the  broad  moulding,  strok- 
ler  hair  back  from  time  to  time, 
ghing  deeply.  And  then  she 
d  again  to  her  writing,  and  the 
lew  hnrriedly  along  once  more. 

often  asked  herself,  as  if  in  a 
D,  ^  Is  it,  then,  true,  that  I  have 
be  an  authoress  ?  " 
1  authoress !  what  would  Oswald 
f  he  knew  it !  A  mingled  feeling 
f  and  deadly  anxiety  crept  over 
It  the  thought.  She  commended 
iU  and  her  mysterious  work  to  the 
iction  of  all  good  spirits ;  he  should 
aspect  it  for  any  price  in  the  world. 
how  charming  was  the  plan  she 
Ir^ised,  of  surprising  him  at  some 
e  time,  and  compelling  him  to 
owledge  her  power.  Published 
r  an  assumed  name,  she  would 

19 


slip  her  works  into  his  hand,  and  he 
should  read,  and  admire  them  a  little 
bit,  she  hoped,  for  long  years,  without 
suspecting  that  she  was  the  writer.  • 
Perhaps,  after  a  long,  long  time,  she 
would  tell  him,  incidentally,  that  he 
had  married  an  authoress,  but  one 
who  had  not  written  at  all  from  vanity. 
No  one,  no  one,  should  know  it,  —  not 
even  Aunt  Elsbeth  at  present.  One 
alone  must  know  about  it,  because  she 
needed  his  assistance;  and  that  one 
was  her  new  brother.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  real  inducement  which  had  led  her 
to  write.  The  thought  of  procuring  a 
horse  for  him,  by  her  pen,  had  been 
very  enticing.  She  would  take  care 
that  the  golden  rain  did  not  dissolve 
in  dust  and  ashes  in  their  hands. 
And  Aunt  Elsbeth's  advice,  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  some  wise  man  on  what 
she  had  written,  would  be  very  easy 
to  follow:  she  only  needed  to  make 
HippoMus  her  umpire.  He  was  wise, 
if  not  learned.  Moreover,  learning 
would  not  be  necessary  in  judging 
her  work.  Many  a  chapter  had  wan- 
dered into  the  hands  of  the  young  lieu- 
tenant, all  of  which  were  returned 
with  the  brightest,  most  spirited  re- 
marks in  the  margin.  Lulu's  heart 
began  to  take  courage.  She  took  a 
little  sheet  of  paper  from  her  portfolio, 
and  wrote  these  words, — 

Dear  BrotJier, — I  truly  think  I  am 
going  to  succeed.  Thou  shalt  have 
thy  horse  in  a  short  time,  if  Aunt  Els- 
beth is  right  in  her  calculations.  The 
question  was,  How  shall  I  dispose  of 
my  manuscript  ?  The  answer  is  found, 
and  here  it  is :  my  dear  brother  must 
send  it  to  Herr  S.  for  the  Sunday  pa- 
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ook  bis  bead  at  and  these  treasures  be  toaaed  carelefldy 
^  It  18  certainly  on  to  the  bed.  Heavier  and  heavier 
r  so  happy;  but  still  became  the  bnideoy  until  Lola 
"  awoke  with  a  cry  of  ang^oisb.  Anoth- 
le,  when,  with  a  er  time  she  saw  her  brother  riding  on 
ly.  Lulu  sealed  his  new  steed;  but  the  wild  animal 
sent  it  to  her  suddenly  threw  his  master  off  and  ran 
care.  EUppdy-  away.  EUppolytus  now  begged  his 
he  prmnotion  of  sister  to  run  alter  him ;  and  she  ran 
e  same  evening  and  ran,  without  being  able  to  reach 
that  the  impor-  him,  until  she  started  up  breathless 
sent  to  the  poet,  firom  the  loud  beating  of  her  heart, 
smous  Br.  Spits  and  was  glad  to  find  that  she  was  on- 
most  p<^larof  ly  dreaming.  Or  again,  Oswald  ap- 
tlue  Biijttezfiy."  peared  to  her,  pale  and  sad,  with  a 
r  feverish  excite-  thick  book  under  his  arm,  on  which 
call  firom  Uip-  was  printed  in  large  letter^  ^^  Lulu,  ip» 
itantly  thinking:  sa  fecit"  And  he  asked  sofUy,  ^  Didst 
lould  go  astray,  thou  really  write  this  senseless  trash?" 
pen  i^  recognise  And  then  she  would  fiJl  on  his  neck, 
ce  inqoiries,  and  weeping  bitterly,  and  say,  ^I  wiU 
1  Oswald?  never  do  it  again!"  Those  were 
ks  and  shiniug  dreadful  nights, 
istraction  of  her  Week  after  week  went  by,  but  no 
rbed  even  Aunt  answer  came  from  D. ;  but  a  change 
er  favorite  aside,  was  given  to  Lulu's  thoughts  by  a 
I  her  brow,  and  visit  from  Theresa,  who  stopped  at  Prof, 
istel "  was  occu-  Werner's  hoase  for  a  fortnight,  on  her 
3  folly ;  for  she  way  to  visit  some  relatives, 
lying  on  Lulu's  Poor  Lulu ! — what  a  grievous  time ! 
mg  girl  laughed,  Theresa  arrived  on  a  rainy  October 
that  Christmas  evening,  and  with  a  perfect  torrent  of 
kinds,  were  the  words  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
;ement.  It  was,  Lulu,  who  was  quite  overpowered  by 
ig  thought,  that  such  a  tender  greeting.  "  You  cannot 
ay  her  first  work  tell  how  glad  I  am  to  be  once  more  with 
ible,  with  that  acompanionof  my  own  age,"  she  cried, 
ad  chosen  for  it,  while  she  vainly  attempted  to  arrange 
.t  would  Aunt  her  hair.  ''  Constant  intercourse  with 
I's  portrait,  too,  older  persons  gradually  takes  away  the 
m  hereafter,  per-  freshness  from  a  youthful  being.  Oh, 
Schopenhauer,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you.  Lulu !  I 
etta  Hanke,  or  am  so  blessed,  so  peaceful !  The  heavy 
her  aunt  would  pressure  is  removed  from  my  heart :  I 
kth  of  ivy  about  have  found  my  calling." 
jbts  henceforth  "Are  you  betrothed?" 
her  dreams  she  "  Betrothed  ?  Speak  not  to  me  of 
I  bags  of  gold,  such  trifles.    I  have  loved  once,  and 
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ncle  Fritz  is  my  mother's 
^ry  eminent  physician,  and 
^uiz  ;  but  he  has  the  best 
^  -world-  Only  be  perfectly 
.r  Theresa,'^  added  Lulu 
lUjr,  *'*  and  then  you  will 
'OUT  friend  at  once.'' 
J  probably  consider  him  a 
in  Ills  presence  one  might 
Lion.  '  or  *  Lorle/  I  am  sure. 
St  interests  me  more.  He 
npiuiy  me  in  my  songs. 
be  element  of  my  life.  Is 
;e.  somewhat  benty  his  hands 
k  feverish  glow,  his  pulse 
-,   fair    hair,  and   a    slight 

laughed  the  girL      ''He  is 
different ! '' 

I  shall  see!  But  there  is 
time  for  talking  now ;  for  I 
e  my  toilet." 

'Urelvy  Theresa,  you  do  not 
s  necessary  to  change  your 

lo  not  understand  that,  child, 
ce  toilet  one  honors  her  hodt- 
liall  appear  simple  as  ever, 
nt.     Send  the  maid  to  me.'' 
she  is  busy  in  the  kitchen : 

help  you  ? "' 

Lrave  me  now,  and  come  for 

vou  go  to  the  table.  Adieu, 
.  You  are  looking  very  well ; 
I  jNj^ition  has  taken  nothing 
r  rather  excessive  freshness. 
:)uM  always  wear  black, 
till   we   meet   again.     To- 

will  show  you,  if  you  ask 
eetly,   a   few   of    my   latest 


at  in  the  dining-room  waiting 
guest.  Frau  Ernestine  was 
t  restless,  the  hours  for  editing 
rrally  observed  so  punctually ; 
the  fish  was  exposed  to  the 
f  hopeless   destruction,  and 


she  dared  not  think  what  might  be 
the  color  of  the  ducks  when  they  were 
brought  to  the  table. 

Aunt  Elsbeth,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  very  curious  to  see  Theresa. 
After  Lulu's  report,  she  had  secretly 
classed  her  among  the  poetesses,  even 
though  she  ranked  with  those  who 
were  nameless  up  to  that  hour ;  but 
she  was  satisfied  in  looking  upon  her 
merely  as  -iVltenberg's  cousin.  Oswald 
himself  received  this  visit  very  unwill- 
ingly. He  knew  Theresa  well  enough 
to  fear  her  whole  character ;  and,  how- 
ever patiently  he  endured  his  cousin 
in  the  house  of  his  mother,  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  among  strangers  was 
very  disquieting  to  him.  Moreover, 
his  mother  had  intimated  that  There- 
sa, perhaps  in  consequence  of  her  re- 
jected love,  had  fallen  into  the  worst 
^ay  into  which  a  woman  can  fall,  — 
that  of  an  authoress.  ''She  shuts 
herself  up  for  days,"  wrote  Frau 
Altenberg ;  "  uses  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity of  paper,  pens,  and  ink  ;  neglects 
herself;  and  is  evidently  ruining  her 
health.  I  tremble  now  at  the  thought 
that  you  might  have  loved  and  chosen 
her,  and  this  dreadful  propensity  might 
perhaps  have  come  to  light  after 
marriage.  No !  a  thousand  times 
rather  a  little  ignorant  child  than  an 
authoress  with  an  inky  finger  I 
Heaven  has  guanled  you  better  than 
your  mother.  Theresa  would  now  be 
your  bride,  if  my  foolish  wishes  had 
been  fulfilled.  But  really  it  may  be 
possible,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
that  you  have  Iut  ujwn  your  t-ou- 
science ;  a  broken  heart  is  but  t«x)  often 
the  source  of  the  saddest  errors.  So, 
in  any  case,  be  very  forbearing  to- 
war<ls  her.  I  think  she  will  not  stay 
at  the  Werners'  long:  for  your  childi^h 
britle  is  no  companion  fur  Theresa.*' 
Oswald,  like  most  men,  felt  a  violent 
aversion  to  every  thing  which  was  in 
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a  kesTj  lieaft.      AJiea 
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s&ivi  Uncle  Fritz  aloud,  as  the 
enit^rrd.  Fraa  Ernestine  adr 
njee:  ber  cnest  in  tbe  great 
f:;i>ii>ii ;  while  tbe  organist  a 
Wrmer  gained  upon  this  sing 
riAriiic'a  as  uf»<>n  a  vision.  A 
Iteih  ibc'Ugbt  in  ber  beart  t 
o:«^tii:i>e  was  very  poetical,  bo 
?;3kZ2r  lime  <be  o^nfessed  tbat  si 
crrTAizJT  nerer  wish  to  di 
Ttrres^a.  and  tbat,  tbougb  oi 
jLTray  hriself  in  tbis  way  wbe 
jkt  h^r  wrirng-talde,  in  a  mo 
wm^i  irL>piration,  it  was 
zirJti.s  sniiraMe  when  about 
rv*ilT  fc*>i  at  sucb  a  simple 
Tai:>.  Tbrre>a.  meanwhile, 
fiziiili^y  to  tbe  master  of  tl 
^rrv^tr^i  Aunt  Elsbetb  with  a 
scTvtcii^i  cwut  ber  band  smi 
:>r  rr^raLnist,  and  shook  b 
ihreauesindT  at  UzK:le  Fritz 
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mained  standing  before  him 
It,  and  then  said  plajfuilyy 

are  the  one  of  whom  they 
i  me  such  bad  things ;  but  I 
idea  in  my  head  that  we  shall 
riends.     May  I  be  allowed  to 

seat  by  this  gentleman  ?  " 
se  me :  I  am  obliged  to  visit 
t,"   said  the  physician  very 
nd  left  the  room ;  after  which 

Lula  out,  and  whispered  to 
>u  will  not  see  me  again  at 
83  until  that  crazy  woman 
he  house.  She  is  scrofulous, 
nly  in  the  most  ordinary  way, 
L  interesting  case  even  in  this 

I  must  joke  Altenberg  about 
1.  He  was  very  wise  to  take 
)Ut  of  the  way.  If  all  literary 
re  like  her —  b-r^r-r !  Grood- 
ild !  excuse  me  to  the  others." 
lu,  unusually  weary  and  dis- 
om  this  strangely  unrefresh- 

lay  in  bed,  silently  enjoying 
red  cathedral-window,  light- 
he  gentle  glimmer  of  the 
imp,  the  door  of  the  adjoining 

opened,  and  the  guest  of  the 
nansion  appeared  in  her  long 
ss  covered  all  over  with  little 
ed  bows,  her  hair  done  up  in 

papers,  and  a  roll  of  paper 
r  arm.  Lulu  started  up  in 
•  How  strange  you  look,  The- 
liat  have  you  on  your  face  ?  " 

I,  little  simpleton !  I  wrap 
ap  every  night  in  a  veal-cut- 
makes  it  pale.  You  would  do 
nd  the  same  on  your  cheeks : 
ht  be  a  little  paler.  And 
I  read  aloud  to  you.  You  see 
I  am.  .  .  I  come,  though  you 
k  me.  Listen, then!  First 
,  in  the  style  of  Heine,  but 
>  our  times,  which  begins,  — 
rixh  me,  iDd  be  mv  hosband.* 
fee  why  we    should  always 


be  carried  ofif  like  slaves.  The  morn- 
ing light  of  woman's  rights  is  breaking 
at  last.  Happy  are  we  who  live  to  see 
it !  The  woman's  journal  for  which 
I  write  is  called '  Aurora,' — promising 
name  !  O  Lulu !  if  you  could  imagine 
what  a  consciousness,  what  an  elevated 
feeling,  it  is  to  be  a  poetess  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word !  " 

During  this  long  speech,  Theresa 
had  moved  a  little  table  up  to  the  bed, 
put  the  lamp  on  it,  and  seated  herself 
in  a  chair.  Then,  turning  over  the 
leaves,  she  began  to  read  with  the 
greatest  pathos.  Lulu's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  face  for  a  while.  Weari- 
ness, and  an  intense  desire  to  laugh, 
struggled  in  her  features.  Oh,  what 
would  she  have  given  to  be  able  to  draw 
this  picture  !  But  gradually  her  eyes 
closed.  The  sound  of  Theresa's  verses 
seemed  to  come  from  the  far  distance, 
ever  more  and  more  softly ;  and  when 
Lulu  now  and  then,  at  some  louder 
tone,  raised  her  eyelids,  overpowered 
with  sleep,  and  startled  at  the  same 
time,  only  a  nose,  eureloped  in  a  mys- 
terious veil,  swam  before  her  gaze.  At 
last  she  beard  the  voice  no  longer. 
As  usual,  sweet-organ  tones  floated 
dreamily  over  her ;  it  seemed  to  the 
dreamer  as  if  her  uncle  were  sitting  at 
the  organ ;  one  of  Bach's  fugues  strode 
forth  like  a  king ;  the  old  church  was 
bathed  in  moonlight;  the  solemn  figures 
moved ;  the  chubby-faced  angels  be- 
gan to  play ;  dazzling  crowns  shot  out 
on  all  sides  from  the  crown  of  Mary. 
Oh,  it  was  so  wonderfully  beautiful ! 
One  thing  only  was  dreadful ;  and  Lidu 
felt  a  cold  shudder  pass  over  her  in  her 
dream, —  the  organist  had  his  nose 
wrapped  in  a  veal- cutlet,  and  was  just 
bending  do>vn  to  kiss  her. 

"  If  all  writers  are  obliged  to  work 
as  you  do,''  sai<l  Lulu  to  Theresa,  one 
morning,  *'I  should  prefer  the  daily 


ai 

gf^^jt  mas  J  mmtimc^n  h^ 
tm  and  «EaAeiL  ^'Thb  t»  mif  thai^ 
Mglier  |]imj  of  tbe  «pmt  wlikh  unb^ 
L|  bttimcailit 
PowLolii!  If  7M  mM 
Iww  cay  iik&  if  ndi  jojii* 

tioBtdettTluMa?  and  do  jwavrita 
UHlir  jrvier  cnrn  aviiie ?^  a^ked  Lain. 

''Do  pm  tluak  I  wcpold  i^Il  mj  inol 
IbrTiletiiftiinBoii?  do  jpflni  nnifiKii  tiarit 
ft  lingle  piiUiilier  had  pi««tiiaid  to 
offer  me  maaej  &at  mj  po«niB?  I 
would  hml  it  at  liU  feet !  I  have^  ift- 
deed^  jt»t  begtm  a  romaiiiGa,  &r  vludi 
I  am  ooi  miwilHiig  ta  leoolw  a  eoti>- 
peniatioQ,  linE  octl/  the  klfbort,  of 
caaas^  For  neiaes^  oo  th«  contratr^ 
I  wtriild  nef^er  e^Iow  mrself  to  1^        " !  '* 

"  Are  you  going  to  write  a  romance, 
—  a  whole,  large  book  ?  How  can  you 
invent  so  much?'' 

"Invent?  why?   I  write  it  down." 

"How  so?-' 

"  Why,  I  relate  all  sorts  of  experi- 
ences concerning  the  people  among 
whom  I  live ;  only  I  take  other  names, 
and  vary  the  circumstances  slightly, 
and  the  book  is  done.  That  is  the 
way  they  do  in  these  days,  dear  child. 
Invention,  as  it  is  called,  has  gone  out 
of  fashion.  Every  visit  among  friends, 
every  confidential  letter,  every  bit  of 
gossip,  affords  material  for  a  larger  or 
smaller  chapter.  Goethe  himself  has 
advised  us  to  ^  grasp  only  at  full 
human  life,  and,  wherever  you  touch  it, 
there  it  is  interesting!'  That  is  just 
what  I  do." 

"  But  that  is  not  writing  poetry." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  still  it  is  writ- 
ing, and  earns  money." 


1 


•1 


*^AiKi  will   they  tealljr 
monej  isxitf^ 

**I  ^»a  mat  take  less  tliai| 
drod   tliakva  »  ToliiiQe. 

writing  about  fi 

^  Six  himdz^  th&lefs  !^ 
dbapuig  her  liaiid»:    ^tliat 
fiTettoiea  stx  are  thirty — 
ihmtmxA  tfaalei^     How  fi 
an!    What  wiU  jon  <lo 
richest" 

^  Beallr«  I  ha^e  mtt  ooi 
pomL     But  do  not  he 
expend  them  soitabl  j  j  for 
might     boiid    Ska    asylum  ^ 
aath6TO£i«!%  and  such  thingaj 

^Bat  how  long  will   joal 

*^  Four  toomths  tnore,  I  thii 
Tolvu&id  a  iBOtith :  that  caimoii 
odt.  One  m  half  writt^fa  i 
oE&e  is  mSt  from  in^  in  tM 
Et^d  j&a  will  appear  in  myl 
'^-v  '  *  ::^-o,  and  I  u.\  >'  If.  Q 
by  first  right,  and  the  hands 
cer  of  the  Hussars,  whom  I 
terday  in  your  father's  rooi 
naturally,  it  will  all  end  h 
tragic  manner." 

"  Ah,  pray  leave  Oswald  am 
it  is  perfectly  horrible  to  me.^ 

*•  Little  provincial !  In  t! 
world,  they  are  long  since  aa 
to  such  things.  I  need  y< 
moreover.  As  a  matter  of  c< 
will  not  love  j-ou,  but  anoth< 
me.  do  you  know  nothing 
uncle's  love-affairs,  who,  by  i 
is  one  of  the  most  intolerabl 
ever  saw;  or  of  the  organist's, 
ways  accompanies  me  so  false 

"  No :  I  thought  one  shou 
ask  about  such  things.  And, 
more,  it  is  not  true  that  HerrA 
accompanied  you  falsely,  dear' 
it  is  indeed  quite  impossible." 

"  Ah,  what  do  you  know 


■» 


he  most  prosaic  natures.  Os- 
ost  in  these  surroundings,  of 
bat  all  experiences  are  of  some 
slight  lameness^  indeed,  steals 
.  then  over  the  wings  of  my 
ider  these  oppressive  circum- 
but  I  work  madly.  You 
V  ardent  desire  to  create; 
pite  of  this,  my  romance  pro- 
rery  slowly.  Writing  is  cer- 
azder  than  I  thought  And 
lave  found  but  oue  listener  to 
an  read  my  productions,  —  the 
ish  Aunt  Elsbeth,  who  still 
rvellously  well.  BiA  even  she 
r  admire  every  thing,  and 
11  sorts  of  foolish  objections. 
»w  that  I  cannot  put  one  line 
without  reading  it  aloud.  Oh! 
»  spoiled  me, — your  perfect 
nding!  Nobody  understands 
.  liolu,  who^  in  an  incred- 
iner,  tama  the  heads  of  all 
,  (ob !  this  aexl)  is  so  dull  and 
hat  she  ialla  asleep  every  night 
'  rezBes^  which  I  read  to  her 
re  oompaasion.  Her  mother 
Me  housekeeping  automaton, 
g  appuatos^  a  Wilson's  sew- 

k:««A    «rif)uml:    imnmvAmPTitii. 


him  also.  A  fine-looking  lieutenant 
of  the  Hussars  has  some  *  mysterious 
intercourse  with  Lulu  and  her  father ; 
but  he  seems  to  avoid  me  as  he  would 
some  threatening  danger.  But  I  do 
not  mean  to  let  this  interesting  moth 
escape  me :  he  shall  figure  in  my  ro- 
mance ;  and  the  candle  in  which  he  is 
to  bum  his  wings  —  do  you  know 
what  name  it  bears,  0  thou  con- 
fidante of  my  soul !  Oswald  is  in  love 
in  the  most  laughable  manner,  poor 
man !  What  will  his  married  life  be  ? 
Pegasus  under  a  yoke,  without  doubt  I 
Mais  vous  Vavez  vouluj  George 
Dandin !  He  will  repent,  like  all 
men,  when  it  is  too  late.  I  will  .in- 
troduce this  also  in  my  romance. 
Separation  aud  passion,  —  separation 
from  my  side,  of  course ;  that  is,  from 
the  side  of  my  heroine ;  then  the  high- 
est love,  and  renunciation.  One  per- 
son is  beginning  to  attract  me  to  this 
tiresome  house, —  a  musician,  the  or- 
ganist of  the  cathedral.  I  shall  enter 
into  a  correspondence  with  him  after 
my  departure.  I  believe  he  dimly 
recognizes  my  worth.  Thoroughly 
ideal  as  ho  is,  my  appearance  seems 
fn  H  517.7.1  A  hi  in.     Whftn   T   ask  him  to 
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One  caEQot  exactly  call  him  h^adsome, 
my  l>c*loyed^  oir  faultless  in  figtire  ^  but 
liiif  appeajrauce  is  striking.  I  sbQuld 
like  to  look  once  into  his  past  history. 
He  m  not  young  enough  to  have 
wandered  through  this  earthly  vale 
without  any  experience  in  lore  up  to 
tliis  time.  Who  knows  of  what  dear 
onCf  nntbrgotten,  though  long  since 

deadj  tny  voice  remindi  him  ? 

■ 

*'  My  heart  and  thy  toIo« 
Accord^  alaa  1  loo  wdL* 

*  What  b  in  th  v  voice 

would  apply  to  this  interesting  ease* 
But  I  tremble  aa  osual,  le^t  1  may 
have  unintentionally  called  forth  a 
love  whose  power  I  can  imagine,  and 
which  may  perhaps  blight  an  exist- 
ence that  has  hitherto  passed  so  peace* 
fully,  O  my  friend !  it  is  beantiftil 
Indeed  to  possess  such  })ower ;  but  it  is 
dangerous,  tmd  disquieting  to  one's 
conscience,  to  produce  such  desolation. 
Somi^timps  I  ^i.'CTii  a  dinner  to  my^^elf ; 
but,  indeed,  it  is  not  my  fault.  From 
my  earliest  childhood,  I  have  been 
dangerous  to  men  of  every  kind. 
Tbat  I  have  not  been  married  a  hun- 
dred times  in  tbe  most  brilliant  man- 
ner is  owing  to  the  singular  coyness 
of  my  own  heart.  I  have  had  count- 
less offers.  Even  now,  I  could  draw 
Oswald  back  to  my  feet,  if  I  would ; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  little 
one  unhappy.  And,  moreover,  he  no 
longer  interests  me.  For  the  musician, 
on  the  contrary,  I  feel  great  tender- 
ness. What  I  shall  do  if  he  declares 
himself,  I  do  not  yet  know.  Tbus 
far,  he  has  only  spoken  to  me  in  music. 
When  he  sits  at  the  piano,  and  Aunt 
Elsbeth  is  opposite  him  with  her  knit- 
ting-work, I  sometimes  lean  back  on 
the  other  side,  in  that  position  which 
you,  who  are  so  free  from  envy,  always 
called  the  '  pure  antique.'     Then  his 


©yes  always  rest  on  the 
great  confusion.  I  see  tlie 
that  it  costs  him  to  turn 
head  from  me«  He  plays 
only  rather  slowly;  and  his 
organist  gives  him  about  ei; 
dred  thalers,  and,  b<^des  tha^ 
some  little  property,  as  I  Id 
old  Sophie,  whom  I  hare  qtn 
en  passant  I  am  going  wii 
to  make  him  a  visit  soon. 
not  be  anxious,  mj  faith fa| 
Theresa  will  not  play  a  del 
game  with  this  man»  as,  ^ 
has  with  so  many  others,  i 
tist*s  heart  is  too  noble  ta  be  | 
I  believe  I  could  lead  an  ide jj 
life  with  this  man, — music  ani 
I  writiug  poetry,  he  plajingj 
fles,  no  cares  of  the  kitchen^] 
ing  of  children ;  nectar  and  M 
and,  what  a  glorious  thought !  I 
a  winged  being,  such  as  Iie| 
sented  to  her  Fxnst 

"  But  I  shall  try^  with  all  ft  1 
skill,  t'>  ]  ire  vent  a  declaratioi 
my  departure.  But  in  letters 
draw  near  each  other,  unv 
souls,  learn  to  love.  You  alo 
sweet  confidante,  shall  be 
at  our  wedding.  You  know 
the  barbarous  wedding-festiv 
the  present  day.  Some  I 
morning  we  will  enter  a  forestc 
our  ordinary  dresses,  winding  i 
of  myrtle  on  the  way,  and  afl 
seclude  ourselves  in  some  he] 
You  know  the  verse  (I  can  i 
member  the  name  of  the  comp 

*  The  hermit  rings  his  little  be' 

She  heareth  not  the  sound 

Her  face  within  this  lonely  <i 

Fair  ringlets  do  surround.' 

Oh,  to  dwell  in  such  a  he 
and  have  a  piano  in  our  cell 
dream  !  Farewell,  sister-sou] 
soon,  from  thy  Pob 
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— Yeal-ciifietB  are  not  so  ef- 
»  I  hoped  they  would  he.  Do 
w  of  any  thing  else  ? 
—  My  hmir  is  foiling  out 
%ty  £n>m  working  so  hard. 
^  a  couple  of  new  switches,  and 
'  long  curia.  What  ahout  your 
rses,caUed"PoUen"?  Have 
found  a  publisher  ?  Oh,  these 
Is  of  booksellers !  That  such 
leed  search  for  a  publisher! 
i>ihe  were  still  living,  he  would 
»w  to  appreciate  them !  Thou 
ty  soul !  Centuries  hence  thou 
cknowledged !  Have  you  had 
th  put  in  yet?" 

CHAPTEB  X. 

Aar  UVSXPBCTBD  KTXST. 

ESA  had  at  length  taken  her 
«,  to  the  general  joy  of  the 
The  life  in  the  house  of  the 
r  again  went  on  in  its  quiet 
[  Lulu  was  still  vainly  wsuting, 
bh  suspense,  for  a  sign  that 
:  was  accepted, 
rlation  of  the  lovers  had  ex- 
d  a  decided  change,  by  the 
\itenbergs  cousin.  Lulu  fol- 
s  wishes  more  than  ever ;  and 
delighted  at  this  lovely  sub- 
often  forgot  to  assume  the 
Mentor,  and,  to  bis  own  as- 
ent,  saw  himself  in  a  fair  way 
ider  every  thing  charming 
A  little  bride,  even  things  for 
e  had  at  times  reproved  her. 
^poke  more  sharply  than  ever 
fsa*s  ^^  strange  and  ridiculous 
**  and  his  arguments  against 
rriters  were  so  violent  and  un- 
that  Lulu,  conscious  of  her 
ooked  at  him  with  terror  in 
,  and  often  came  nearly  weep- 
eriy.  Now  and  then  the  old 
^^fi%Tir>ft  arose  within  her^  and 


she  helped  Aunt  Elsbeth  bravely,  when, 
in  her  warm  manner,  she  undertook 
the  defence  of  her  favorites.  She  was 
always  roused  anew,  when,  with  manly 
pride,  he  denied  the  right  of  a  woman 
to  write  for  the  public,  and  declared 
that  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  suc- 
cessful or  lasting  result  was  more  than 
doubtfuL  The  burning  desire  awoke 
in  her  young  heart,  to  defend  her  sex 
against  him  by  her  own  deed,  as  it 
were, — to  prove  to  him,  whom  she  ft-lt 
so  high  above  her,  that  woman  has  a 
right  to  a  certain  domain,  to  lay  out  a 
little  garden  and  cultivate  flowers;  and 
that  her  success,  in  a  limited  degree, 
in  the  world  of  fancy  and  affection, 
must  be  as  sure  as  is  a  man*s  in  the 
regions  of  his  world.  How  warm  was 
her  desire  to  prove  to  him  that  a  wo- 
man who  writes  becomes  ridiculous 
and  intolerable  only  when  she  ceases 
to  be  a  woman !  Oh,  how  passionately 
she  desired  to  succeed  in  such  a  de- 
fence !  With  ardent  zeal  she  con- 
tinued to  write  her  sweet  stories ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  new  thoughts,  new 
images,  crowded  upon  her  day  by  day. 
Many  sheets  had  followed  those  first 
sent  to  Dr.  Spitz,  in  accordance  with 
his  laconic  demand  to  send  more  "  for 
trial;"  but,  as  to  the  exact  fate  of 
her  work.  Lulu  was  still  in  perfect 
darkness. 

Sometimes  she  would  lay  her  pen 
down  in  the  midst  of  her  writing,  as 
the  remembrance  of  some  conversa- 
tion Avith  Oswald  rushed  over  her  with 
torturing  anxiety.  He  was  always  so 
violent  on  this  subject ;  and,  when  it 
was  discussed,  both  talked  themselves 
into  an  irritated  frame  of  mind,  which 
led  the  young  girl  silently  to  vow 
that  she  would  not  betray  her  secret' 
to  any  soul  for  any  price. 

"  Thou  wouldst  surely  love  me  still, 
even  if  thou  knewest  that  I  .  .  .  wrote 
poems,  like   Theresa,  if  I  remained 


L*fei  3*Jt  :5tM*r  hlu. 


sail  wli»ia  ilie  'jj  m.arr!.e<L      D'jtc  dioa 

vr^  bet:v:aie  :Iiv*  .jooipa^zLi'.'C.  Lkad  die 
j?:o«i  ^piri'  oi  ill  J  'a-jii^k?.  bii:  rie^^er  dij 

••  Tli«:a  iiiJ.7*>:  Ivcoaie  whjirever  choa 

wilr,  li'uie  <:ae.  oalv — ooij  —  aoc  Aa 

and  cae  •iin^rooi  ^iubje^rr  wui:?  ii^jkin 
.iTjppeiL 

T'-'^aT'ls  die  ead  ot  the  winter,  Al- 
tenber'::  wa?  surprise^i  by  rei:e;Ting  :]i 
oall  to  the  University  at  D.,  which 
wa^  as  h»>norable  a^^  it  wai^  lucrative ; 
and  he  immediately  terri  ded  Fnia 
Ernestine  by  the  decided  det.Iaration 
of  hii  wish  to  take  Lulu  into  his  new 
home  in  the  spring.  Anxiety  about 
the  dowry,  and  the  inexperienced  child 


veigbed  villi  «qaa) 

of  die 

4gfibgrmtiogi^   Jun^  ii 

or  tile  matrittgef  %ti4 

to  uHher^ 

and  beg  1 

ami 
llie  jptm^  pd  Mt  V  the  1 
fci*  mtM  vas  oorciv!«l  witii  j 

sfela^    Bm  it  wm$  tmt  ttm 
hiQn^t  a  gla 
vma   mt^nsdjj 
at  vildl  J,  and  b|| 
Sbeliadjiist  iM 
kerbtoli 


Siaxs^  — -At 

an^cximg  our  4 
^as   b««a  srat  to  mey  die 

aB  Af  tatai^  Imfc  tii«j  ereti  t 

giteii  a  «| 
vLit^Ct  <rf  wrftin^  them,  nitlifi 

soLIier.  They  wish  to  publisl 
book  full !  The  p«>int  of  comj 
i:?  still  unsettled,  but  will  be 
when  the  work  is  out.  Th 
still  m'.^re !  So  I  pray  thee, '. 
ter.  pr-vure  one  more  steed  by 
as  <|TiiokIy  as  p<:>ssible,  and  anc 
—  then  shalt  thou  be  taken 
in  tine  style,  by  thy 

Devoted  brother, 
R 

This  letter  was  still  lyinj 
lap.  She  caught  it  up,  confi 
alarmed  by  Oswald's  unusual 
ance  at  this  early  hour  in  ti 
nx>n.  Poor  Lulu  was  not  & 
the  art  of  dissunulation.  Sb 
thrust  the  letter  into  her  po< 
rose  to  meet  her  betrothed. 
quiet  eyes  looked  upon  her  sea 
with  some  surprise.  More  i 
deeply  did  she  blush  beneath 


She  Writes. 


SOI 


it  is  it  thoa  art  so  anxioos  to 
&om  me  ?  "  he  asked,  half  in 
:  his  Toioe  was  not  quite  steady, 
rasa — little  note ! " 
the  Tonng  ladies  write  thee 
hich  thou  must  conceal  from 
ae  husband?" 

note  is  not  from  one  of  them." 
0,  then,  can  haye  yentured  to 
i  into  such  confusion  ?  " 
nnot  tell  thee  that!" 

I,  at  least,  haye  a  right  to 
iiat  has  agitated  thee  sa" 
roung  girl  became  pale,  eyen 
ps. 
m  tell  thee  that  n(f  better! 

can    know,  —  nobody  shall 

Q  show  me  the  signature !" 
a  thousand  times  no!" 
Jteied  yoice,  the  unusual  en- 
her  expression,  alarmed  and 
1  him  at  the  same  time.  A 
ingoish  suddenly  came  oyer 
the  foreboding  of  some  calam- 
still  his  manly  spirit  rebelled 
:his  abrupt  refusal.  Passion- 
3wing  his  arm  about  his  bride, 
.  "Lulu,  for  God's  sake,  be 
From  whom  is  this  letter?" 
Theresa's  parting  words,  till 
•gotten,  flashed  through  his 
Guard  the  little  one  somewhat 
she  had  whispered,  half  teas- 
she  sat  in  the  carriage.  ''Thou 
.  sou  vent  fern  me  varie/'^ 
.  hardly  given  it  a  moment's 
at  the  time.  He  feared  no 
d  never  recognized  any  dan- 
le  intercourse  of  the  two  child- 
ppolytus  and  Lulu.  What 
yppolytus  offer  this  lively,  fan- 
ture,  this  fiery  maiden  soul  ? 
s  manly  consciousness  had 
a  from  any  feeling  of  jealousy 
the  young  lieutenant  up  to 
IT.  "I  could  never  be  jeal- 
i  had  often  boasted  to  himself: 


he  held  such  absolute  control  over  his 
bride.  He  felt,  with  rapture,  that  she 
bowed  before  him,  subjected  herself 
to  his  spirit,  and  looked  up  to  bim ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  regarded 
the  young  lieutenant  only  as  a  cheer- 
ful companion,  who  had  no  advantage 
over  her  except  the  happiness  of  being 
a  man.  Why,  then,  should  he  have 
any  feeling  of  jealousy  ?  But  what 
was  this  burning,  torturing  sensation, 
which  arose  in  him  so  suddenly  at  this 
moment?  With  almost  wild  vehe- 
mence he  repeated,  "  From  whom  is 
the  letter?     I  must  and  will  know !" 

She  looked  upon  his  agitation  and 
this  command  as  proceeding,  not  from 
an  outburst  of  passion,  but  from  intol- 
erably tyranny.  Should  she,  —  could 
she,  bear  it  ?  She  hastily  turned  from 
her  betrothed,  with  the  words,  "The 
letter  is  my  secret !" 

"  But  thou  shouldst  have  no  secrets 
from  me!" 

"  Why  not  ?  Thou  art  not  my  hus- 
band yet!" 

"  But  I  sball  be  in  a  few  months. 
Lulu!  I  came  here  to  ask  thee  if 
thou  art  ready  to  follow  me :  I  am 
going  to  D.  Dost  thou  not  feel,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  a  right  to  thee,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word?  The 
right  of  a  man  who  loves  thee,  and 
wishes  to  take  thee  to  his  home  I  I 
would  guard  and  defend  thee  from 
every  danger :  I  would  educate  thee 
for  myself.  Through  me  shalt  thou 
think;  by  my  direction  shalt  thou 
learn  to  live,  to  form  thy  opinions. 
Thou  shalt  be  my  creation  I  No  im- 
pure breath  shall  ever  touch  thee ! 
No  stone  shall  hurt  thy  foot :  I  will 
bear  thee  and  guide  thee !  But  thou 
must  allow  me  to  bear  and  guide  thee 
without  resistance !  Thou  must  be 
frank.  Tell  me  everj'  thing !  I  must 
know  wjio  wrote  that  letter  I  ■ ' 

''  Hast  thou  not  told  me  a  thousand 
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times  tbat  tbe  characteristic  of  true 
love  is  confidence,  unlimited  confi- 
dence?" she  whispered  with  trembling 
lips.  "  Thou  wilt  make  me  thy  wife 
and  still  distrust  me?" 

"  No,  Lulu,  I  only  distrust  thy  ex- 
perience. Canst  thou  swear  to  me 
that  I  should  approve  of  these  lines  ?  " 

The  veins  in  his  forehead  sweUed ; 
he  trembled  from  his  violently  sup- 
pressed agitation. 

"  No,  I  cannot ;  but  some  time,  per- 
haps, all  will  be  explained,  and  then 
thou  wilt  not  be  angry  with  me." 

His  face^had  become  deadly  pale. 
"  Is  this  thy  last  word  ?  Dost  thou 
really  insist,  Lulu,  upon  concealing  this 
unfortunate  secret  from  me  ?"  he  asked 
in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 

"Yes!" 

"Then^  farewell;  that  is  my  last 
word!" 


Did  she  understand  the  M  we 
of  this  word?     He  did  not  k 
She  had  turned  away  from  him. 
little  hand  lay  on  the  back  of  a  e 
—  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  trem 

"Farewell!"  she  answered,^ 
out  looking  at  him. 

One  moment  still  he  hesitated; 
turned  hastily,  and  left  the  roon 
the  house. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him, 
cried  aloud.  She  said  to  henelf 
clear  consciousness,  that  she  hsc 
lost  him.  A  veil  was  suddenly 
from  her  eyes ;  a  pain,  beyond 
parison  with  any  thing  she  had 
known,  filled  her  heart.  It  was ; 
gular  change  which  now  came 
her.  She  felt  that  she  loved  hi 
she  loved  nothing  else  in  the  wo 
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LAKE  GEORGE:    A  REMINISCENCaE. 

BY   R.    R.    BOWKEB. 

Adown  the  golden  haze,  with  noiseless  oar, 
Silent  we  loitered,  as  it  were  to  join 


r  ijiukkensm.  Jbox  appeared 
«acher  in  1647.  The  age  was 
r  liis  acceptance;  the  public 
Indeed,  was  eager  to  grasp  at 
oggestion  appertaining  to  re- 

Xeyertheless,  Fox  was  no  fair- 
r  lefoimer.  In  calling  upon 
0  le-assnme  the  ill-deputed  care 
r  religion  into  their  own  hands 

he  arrayed  against  himself^ 
J  Court  and  Parliament,  but 

Episcopalian,  and  Independ- 

people  sought  and  followed 
ad  many  hungry  souls  were 
L  The  Quakers  increased  rap- 
Qombers  and  influence.  With 
.  and  often  with  the  fanaticism, 
•acteristic  of  the  time,  they 
teir  spiritual  weapons  against 
railing  dogmas  and  ceremoni- 
y  denounced  the  licentiousness 
I^oort,  and  the  extrayagances 
Puritans.  Other  people  were 
formists;  the  Quakers  were 
fn-confoimists  and  revolution- 
>r  a  foil  obedience  to  the  inward 
bsolate  religious  liberty  was 
Jy  —  and  to  this  idea  they  were 
to  the  end.    In  the  history 


the  enlightened  views  entertained  by 
the  Quakers  on  most  subjects,  their 
superstition  is  most  striking.  It  was, 
perhaps,  no  more  characteristic  of 
them  than  of  others.  Amongst  the 
so-callecl  evangelical  societies  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  very  prevalent,  and 
is  manifested  in  much  the  same  form. 
Emancipated,  as  they  were,  from  the 
dumb  forms  of  the  Church,  they  were 
not  able  to  escape  the  blasting  influ- 
ence of  a  dark  theology.  They  be- 
lieved firmly  in  an  avenging  Grod; 
and,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  love  so 
prominent  in  their  lives,  they  ascribed 
to  him  such  deeds  as  would  earn  the 
title  of  monster  for  any  human  being. 
The  books  of  the  Quakers  are  full  of 
detailed  accounts  of  disasters  which 
befel  their  persecutors.  Many  of  them 
would  prophesy  some  great  calamity, 
some  visitation  of  the  Lord,  upon  their 
enemies;  and  any  misfortune  that  af- 
terwards overtook  these  doomed  per- 
sons was  sure  to  be  construed  and  re- 
corded as  a  fulfilment  of  the  Quaker 
prophecy.  Greorge  Fox  was  reputed 
a  great  prophet,  of  the  Cassandraic 
order ;  and  the  New-England  Quakers 
were  sin^larly  ^fted.     In  his  history 
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twenty  jrears  aflber  he  began  to  preach. 
The  name  Quaker  was  applied  to  it 
in  derision :  Fox  and  his  companions, 
assuming  a  name  indicative  of  their 
character  and  mission,  called  them- 
selves "  FriencU/*  Tho  original  ob- 
ject of  the  organization  was,  not  to 
baild  np  a  sect,  or  to  propagate  a 
creed,  but  mainlj  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  aid  those 
who  were  in  prison.  Beyond  this,  and 
the  *'  promotion  of  purity  and  virtue,'^ 
nothing  was  contemplated,  No  test 
of  membership  was  required,  except 
the  habitual  attendance  at  religious 
meetings.  In  the  meetings  for  busi- 
ness, if  a  stranger  appeared,  ajid  wished 
to  participate,  he  was  aaked  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  character  from 
Friends  in  his  own  town*  Tliis,  says 
Fox,  **  was  to  prevent  any  bad  spirit, 
that  may  scandalize  honest  men,  from 
bringing  reproach  upon  them." 

Their  influence  upon  civilization 
must  not  be  lightly  estimated-  By 
their  sturdy  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  they  aided  largely  in  lift- 
ing the  dead  weight  of  the  Church 
from  the  necks  of  the  people.  They 
taught  men  to  subordinate  theological 
opinions,  church  govemraentj  and 
church  ordinances,  and  to  give  heed 
to  tliat  higher  law,  by  ohedieoce  to 
which  we  can  alone  hope  to  establish 
a  true  and  permanent  religion.  Men 
began  to  understand  that  rights,  not 
privileges,  must  be  demanded,  in  order 
to  secure  religious  and  civil  liberty* 
Legi .elation  in  England,  from  that  day 
to  tills,  has  been  steadily  modified  to 
correspond  w^ith  Quaker  views,  sug- 
gestions, and  demands;  They,  indeed, 
80  largely  anticipated  our  present  civ- 
il izatioD,  that  it  is  frequently  urged 
that  the  decline  of  the  society  is  due 
to  the  all  but  universal  acceptance 
and  adoption  of  their  theories  and 
principles.     England  learned  her  first 


lesson  in  democracy  under  the  1 
of  the  Quakergi. 

The  early  settlement  of  Pei 
vania  is  withoat  a  parallel  in  \ 
tory  of  nations.     In  that  Statc^^ 
kerism  performed  its  work,  \ 
by  persecution;  and,  in    ai 
from  the  meeting  of  it« 
ture,  or  colonial  parliament, 
outstripped  all  other  American  I 
nies  in  natural  prosperity*  and  i 
In  3Iassachus©tts,  the    ' 
to  contend  with  the  int 
culture,  the  piety,  of  the  Foa 
Four  of  them  were  hung ;  all  of  ( 
were   persecuted,  and  dcnonn 
children  of  Satan. 

In  Pennsylvania,  they  met  t 
American    Indians;,     men 
accustomed  to  call  savages;! 
these  they  were  recogniised  asc 
of  the  Great  Spirit.     WiUiftin 
with  bis  Quakerism  overcame  Hie^ 
ahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  1 
man,  and,  in  the  forests  of  iht\ 
World,  not  only  laid  the  foa 
but  established  a  republic. 
tory  of  his  "Holy  Experim<s 
known  to  every  school -boy  j  i 
vindicate  the  daim  for  Qti 
a  great  civilizing  force^  w*e  havei 
to  refer  to  it. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  \ 
Quakerism,  and  to  the  reason  1 
for  so  frequently  given  by  th<p  1 
themselves.  It  is  very  true,  i 
principles  of  the  early  Qua 
now  a  part  of  our  civilization;  I 
19  a  curious  logic  which  lends  1 
conclusion  that  this  is  any  ju 
tion  of  the  stand-still,  do-noti 
icy  of  the  modem  Friends* 
cently,  a  spirit  of  progress' 
developed,  w*hich  promises 
life  to  the  society ;  but,  until  ^ 
very  few  years,  stagnation 
notable  characteristic- 

The  Quaker  garb  and  directitd 
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wch,  once  grand  protests  against 
txaragance  in  dress  and  the  flat- 
7  bestowed  upon  wealth  and  rank, 
t  their  original  significance ;  and  the 
oad-brimmed  hat,  the  peculiar  bon- 
rt,  the  thou  and  thee,  became  the 
ctarian  badge,  and  too  often  indicated 
M  bigotrj  of  the  children  in  their 
{■ship  of  the  fathers.  In  many 
^iker  schools  and  colleges,  the  stu- 
jmu  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
jkincnre  dress,  and  the  ancient  tes- 
^Hiies  against  literary  and  Aesthetic 
pLoxe  were  rigidly  enforced.     Dur- 

Pthe  three  years  spent  at  an  Ortho- 
Quaker  college,  we  were  not  al- 
iMtd  to  see  a  volume  of  Shakspeare, 
N  while  there  we  read  "Uncle  Tom's 
■bin  *'  by  stealth.  Music  was  strictly 
ttbibited,  and  the  fine  arts  were  ab- 
btely  ignored.  A  regular  attend- 
t  at  Friends'  meetings  must  have 
%td  many  sermons,  within  the  last 
enty  years,  against  the  vanity  of 
ich  learning. 

rhe  failure  to  progress  necessarily 
^oWkr<  rrt Degression ;  and  the  degen- 
iCT  of  the  si^x-iety  was  strikingly  il- 
itHire  1  l>y  its  treatment  of  the  aboli- 
nisrs.  during  the  long  years  of  mor- 
war:!ire  which  pr*;ceded  the  down- 
1  «>f  the  Soutliem  oligarchy.  When 
i  contest  began,  tlie  society  found 
elf  in  advance  of  most,  if  not  all, 
igious  sects  in  its  traditionary  tes- 
Douy  against  slavery.  By  the 
■olcs  of  discipline,''  members  could  not 
Id  slaves,  nor  could  they  employ 
kve-Iiibor.  The  system  had  always 
inJ  its  most  active  antagonist  in  the 
ikker  Church.  By  birthright,  the 
A^m  Quaker  was  an  abolitionist, 
d  hence  the  resj>onsibility  of  the 
:ietj-  vras  jrreater  than  that  of  other 
igious  bodies.  History  will  reveal 
po.'iterity  the  sad  fact,  that  the 
IfrU'ls  of  this  country  were  false  to 
ir  traditions,  false  to  the  spirit  of 


their  discipline,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy their  inheritance. 

We  do  not  forget  the  exceptional 
men  and  women  who  labored  in  the 
good  cause ;  and  we  know,  that,  by  their 
efforts,  the  society  was,  in  a  measure, 
rescued  from  the  utter  demoralization 
which  overwhelmed  the  Christian 
churches  of  America.  In  some  locali- 
ties, these  Friends  were  occasionally 
able  to  secure  from  their  respective 
meetings  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  tes- 
timony, in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to 
Congress  or  to  some  State  legislature. 
We  remember,  too,  that  the  ranks  of 
the  abolitionists  were  largely  recruited, 
in  some  places,  from  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  society ;  but  they  were, 
comparatively  speaking,  without  in- 
fluence in  the  organization,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  left  their  meetings,  dis- 
heartened by  the  course  of  the  more 
"  weighty  "  and  influential  members. 
As  a  rule,  the  moral  weight  of  both 
branches  of  the  society — Orthodox 
and  Hicksite  —  was  against  the  aboli- 
tionists and  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
The  subject  was  studiously  avoided  in 
the  "meetings  for  worship,"  being 
classed  with  those  questions  which  are 
regarded  as  beyond  the  j)ale  of  reli- 
gion. The  abolitionists  were  regarded 
and  treated  as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
In  some  instances,  they  were  pursued 
with  bitter  hostility,  and  even  with  ma- 
lignity. The  venerable  Lucretia  Mott, 
who  led  the  forlorn-hope  of  the  society, 
was  persistently  persecuted  and  ta- 
booed. One  Quaker  physician  actually 
refused  to  prescribe  for  her  when  she 
was  ill,  he  was  so  incunsed  by  her 
abolition  heresy.  More  fortunate  than 
some  of  her  coadjutors,  she  escaped 
disownment;  hut  the  fact  that  sho 
"  ESCAPED  '*  is  mournfully  significant. 
Isaac  T.  Hopper  was  *•  dealt  "  with  for 
his  connection  with  "The  Anti-Slavery 
Standard."   His  case  was  dulv  consid- 
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eied  by  his  own  meeting,  and  lie  was 
expelled.  He  appealed  successively 
to  the  meetings  higher  in  authority, 
and  each  one  of  them  sustained  the 
action  of  the  other.  The  rarious 
branches  of  the  New- York  Hicksite 
meeting,  assembled  as  one  l>o<ly  in 
their  corporate  capaeity,  confirmed  his 
expulsion.  The  rise  of  the  branch 
of  the  society  known  as  Progressive 
Frienda  was  the  result  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Ilicksite  Quakers  to- 
wards the  anti-slavery  movement. 

Tlie  hiuguage  of  a  prominc^nt  New- 
England  Orthodox  Quaker,  fitly  rep- 
resents the  position  of  that  portion  of 
the  soi'icty.  She  said  to  us,  "  The 
Lord  will  ^settle  this  question  of  slavery 
in  his  own  good  time,  and  we  must 
not  interfere  with  it"  ^  QuakertAvn 
was  a  grand  protest  against  slavery ; 
but  modem  Quakers  preferred  peace 
to  purity,  organization  to  justice.  Sec- 
tarianism had  done  its  work ;  and, 
practically  repudiating  its  principles, 
the  society  floated  with  tlio  popular 
current. 

But  we  gladly  forego  further  con- 
sideration of  the  short-comings  of  the 
society,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  its  solid 
worth.  If  the  Friends  idolize  their 
ancestors,  so  do  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans;  if  they  are  superstitious, 
they  are  no  more  so  than  a  majority  of 
sects;  if  they  were  pro-slavery,  they 
were  less  so  than  most  religious  de- 
nominations. ,  The  Quaker  coat,  it  is 
presumed,  covers  a  multitude  of  vir- 
tues. It  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
honesty  of  the  man  who  wears  it.  Onr 
poor-houses,  our  criminal  courts,  our 
mm -shops,  our  gambling  hells,  whether 
in  North  Street  or  State  Street,  would 
find  their  occupation  gone,  if  they  re- 

1  *nic  Orthodox  Qoakers  of  New  York  were  more 
MlMul  to  their  antl*alavery  teitlrnonlps  than 
Friend*  of  other  moettngs  LaclticltKl  In  thb  braDclt 
or  tlie  Society. 


lied  npon  Friends  to  ftirmsh  th 
inmates  or  criminals  or  victin 
private  virtues,  the  fiimpli< 
purity^  the  uprightness  and  t 
of  the  modem  Quakers,  coam 
honor  and  respect  of  every  cot 
in  which  they  live,  and  challe 
admiration  of  society. 

The  failure  of  Quakertsm,  i 
it  is  a  failure,  is  due,  no  dou 
degree,  to  the  development  i 
rianism ;  hut  we  must  go  bch 
to  seek  for  the  main  cause*  It 
seems  to  us,  be  attributed  to  i 
aggressive  character  of  the 
and  this,  in  turn,  is  probabl 
the  limited  interpretation  of 
ward  Light,  insisted  upon  by 
They  must  be  "  moved  by  the 
to  speak  or  to  act.  At  a  given  i 
they  receive  a  direct  and  comp! 
elation  from  God,  touching  so 
nite  subject;  and  this  revclati 
dependent  of  all  human  facull 
is  supernatural.  The  moden 
ist  receives  a  communicatioa  i 
spirit  of  Wiishington ;  in  like  : 
the  Quaker  receives  a  mes! 
command  from  the  Spirit  of  (U 
pending  upon  this  supernati 
struction  for  guidance,  it  is  « 
to  banish  all  **  worldly  thongl 
concentrate  the  mind,  or,  mo; 
rately  speaking,  the  soul,  npc 
in  order  to  get  into  spirit  relatii 
him,— to  get  en  rapport  withl 
thus  to  invite  communion. 

Tho  parallel  to  this  theoiyof 
is  frequently  found  in  the  hii 
heathen  nations.  The  Hindn 
by  constant  contemplation  ( 
deities,  sought  to  become  divin 
ceticism  is  the  inevitable  result 
a  practice.  In  the  case  of  Fr 
has  made  them  exclusive,  iii^ 
to  education,  indifferent  to  t] 
about  them  :  unity  and  harmo 
be  maintainedj  and  the  introdn 
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•at  questions  inyolved  in  the  de- 
tent of  society  most  be  discouiv 
\a  tending  to  distract  the  soul, 
lead  it  away  &om  the  contem- 
i  of  the  Creator.  We  shall  not 
spate  the  reality  of  special  or 
atural  revelation ;  though  we  are 
led  to  say,  that  the  sermons 
r  heard  at  a  Quaker  meeting, 
umed  to  be  the  expression  of 
oly  Spirit,  the  reflex  of  the 
within,"  are  not  calculated  to 
ne  the  incredulity  of  the  scep- 

m  belief  in  spiritual  communion, 
iTy  is  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
al  nature ;  for,  through  it,  the 
ions  of  the  soul  are  satisfied, 
i  are  human  as  well  as  spiritual 
;  and  our  humanity  protests 
t  a  religion  which  subdues  and 
our  human  faculties,  which  re- 

0  recognize  Mind,  or  Keason,  as 
of  that  kingdom  of  heaven  we 
ithin  us.  A  broader  and  more 
rent  interpretation,  it  appears  to 

1  divest  the  theory  of  the  Inward 
of  all  supematuralism,  and  will 
into  harmony  all  the  faculties 
dual  nature.  It  will  recognize 
-ine  character  of  humanity,  and 
us  to  revere  every  faculty  God 
ren  us,  as  a  part  of  that  light 
ich  we  must  be  guided.  His 
written,  not  only  on  our  hearts, 
,  eveiy  fibre  of  our  being,  and 
'es  are  a  perpetual  revelation 


The  spirit  of  progress  recently  de- 
veloped within  the  Society  is  full  of 
promise.  The  invaluable  testimouies 
in  favor  of  moderation  in  living,  and 
simplicity  in  dress  and  address,  imply 
less  singularity  than  heretofure,  but 
still  have  their  work  to  do,  in  checking 
the  spirit  of  recklessness  and  extrava- 
gance which  marks  and  mars  the  age. 
The  protest  against  amusements  has 
been  materially  modified,  and  the  value 
of  music  and  the  fine  arts  is  better  ap- 
preciated. The  liberal  management 
of  Swarthmore  College,  even  more  than 
the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars invested  in  it,  attests  the  increas- 
ing importance  attached  to  education. 
The  desertion  of  the  slave  is  being 
atoned  for,  so  far  as  possible,  by  devo- 
tion to  the  freedman ;  and  the  nation 
already  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Friends  for  their  attempt  to  solve  the 
Indian  question. 

The  development  of  rationalism,  as 
opposed  to  spiritism  and  superstition, 
is  another  encouraging  evidence  of  vi- 
tality and  progress.  Quakerism,  de- 
veloped to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
leaves  to  its  earlier  professors  the  con- 
fusion of  Calvinistic  theology  with  the 
simpler  faith  in  God  as  he  is  mani- 
fested in  the  individual  soul.  The 
logic  of  Quakerism  establishes  the 
Church  universal,  and  demands  a  re- 
ligion which  embraces  Jew,  Pagan, 
and  Christian,  and  which  cannot  be 
limited  by  the  dogmas  of  one  or  the 
other. 
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BT   Mm&,   ILL&ElXi  BmECmSM.  STOWS. 


CBAPTEE  HL 

CotmTKOCs  Hradss:  A  iDontli  ftga, 
we  left  Orac43  S^jTnour  in  tbe 
mi  tint  of  lier  flower-va^es  and  flowers, 
whilw  Ij»*titiii  was  gomg  out  at  the 
bftck  door,  aod  her  breather  Jotm 
was  eoniing  up  tho  frc^ot  steps. 

\Vt>  rt^I^to  the  wbok  state  and  po&i* 
liaij  of  thiuifai  Umt*  defiixilely  to  jou:, 
btHratism  Wti  aitj  4Wnrr  thut  you  r*fgu- 
IlMfly  foi^t,  when  jou  take  up  a  serial^ 
wh«l  it  waa  about  la^ct  mouth.  We  do 
Ai»l  ia  the  least  blutiia  youj  being 
vitl(^t  U>  tiio  «iuat  weakness  our* 
••Itm  ;  imdj  th<)refof%  we  shall  be  at 
IW  pain^  to  mikt  y^ux  way  exceed* 
tllC^  olaur  unto  joii»  af^er  the  manjier 
ttf  <Wf  Uttmcktiiriitg  fathers,  by  mery 
iHi*^  in  «  whilo  recapilulatiug  the  past 
J>..  '.IT--1-  X^i>%.  diirhv^  thi'  inrjDtli 
Nxh.Io  »KO\i^  has  boon  waiting  to  come 
vip  thv^  U\>nt  stops,  iinagino  yourself 
U^  b.^Nr  botn  put  ill  jHissessiou  of 
t\iulu>v  inrv^nnation  about  him  and 
v^v^vo,    vu   u\unuor  auvl   form    as  fol- 

i»KKo  Son  uivHir  wiU'^  a  sjH^cimen 
v^<  »  V  ^»N>  of  whom  >vo  an^  bi^pp}'  to 
^  v\    Now    Kuglaud  jH^sossos  a  great 

^'>o  Nx.i't  i^  bijjhlv  oultivatiHl,  iutel- 

^  ^:v  >o,  4'.nI  w'Uuisl  >xon\an.  arrived  at 
^  ^^  V  iVv  .^v;v  v>f  raa:r,T\^  womanluxxl 
v.uu  k» ,  ,v^;  ^..  »^  y^  .j^^  v,vU>n\'iont  thought 
V  V   ivivv.js^  ;   ot  \v,  u v\^j:\v      I   pn^sume 

^  '>  ^v  4sVs\-v  \>h,*  cr^v  III  a  ivxsition 
'  ^     ^    ^Nv  V    kNo  >nvu!\  of  our   rur.d 

^  ^'  '  V  •  V  /v  v»\\  V  V  v\^u  rv\\4*I  tothoir 
^''"' '  '^  '  '^JvvsU  N\f  Muh  rboy  ar\^ 
v\  ^^^  ^.  .vv,v  vNo!>s;N<^ut.  tvv  vvusv'ion- 
^*  ^^'    v,vv   ^UvK.^■s^y  vy^   xM.itrv    tof  auv 

O^uv,,    ^uv    ^  ^v,,vv'^\    ^VA>VA\.iI    AdWtK\Uj 


mad  thk  sffisetiOQ,  for  ntzioi 
has  not  fall«:i&  in  their  way. 

The  teodeDcy  ol  1i£g  in  i 
is  ta  thruw  the  ycmng 
place  into  distant  fields  of 
and  enterpHi»e  in  the  far  Wesiei 
Bouthfem  States,  leaiing  it  \}4 
hornet  a  popuLatioa  in  which  th 
iniue  element  largely  preJ^ 
It  id  not}  generally  epeakim^  thi 
cnlti  rated  or  the  most  attiad^ 
th(?  brethren  who  reinaio  in  the 
where  they  were  l»om.  The  a 
the  danng<i  the  enterprising^  ati 
the  ends  of  the  ear£h ;  and  the 
of  the  sisters  who  remain  at  ho 
therefore^  confijied  to  a  restriele 
and  BO  it  ends  in  these  dehghtfn 
gardens  of  single  women  which  • 
in  Kew  England,  — women  wh$i 
at  home  as  bs.>iist3kee[it^r^  to  atje 
ents,  and  charming  persons  in  sc 
women  over  whose  graces  of  c 
sation  and  manner  the  marrie< 
in  tlieir  vicinity  go  off  into  ra 
of  eulogium,  which  generally  en 
"Why  hasn't  that  woman  ev 
married  ?  " 

It  often  happens  to  such  woi 
expend  on  some  brother  that 
of  liero- worship  and  devotion 
it  has  not  come  in  their  way  to  ; 
a  nearer  friend.  Alas !  it  is  h\ 
on  a  sandy  foundation;  for,jus1 
union  of  hearts  is  complete,  the 
cal  afiSnity  which  began  in  the 
and  strengtliens  with  every  y 
life,  is  dissolved  by  the  intro( 
of  that  third  element  which  mj 
the  brother  a  husband,  while  t 
ix^mbination  casts  out  the  old,  - 
times  with  a  disagreeahle  e 
cence,      • 
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John  and  Grace  Seymour  were  two 
riy  children  of  a  very  affectionate 
■uly ;  and  they  had  grown  up  in  the 
hittt  habits  of  intimacy.     They  had 

Kn  to  each  other  those  long  letters 
ich  thoughtful  people  who  live 
iRtised  situations  delight;  letters 
■  of  outward  events,  but  of  sen- 
knts  and  opinions,  the  phases  of 
■inner  life.  They  had  studied  and 
poed  courses  of  reading  together. 
by  had  together  organized  and 
■led  on  works  of  benevolence  and 
Ittitj. 

Die  brother  and  sister  had  been 
k  joint  heirs  of  a  large  manufacture 
|(  property,  employing  hundreds  of 
M%  in  their  vicinity;  and  the  care 
ft  oiltivation  of  these  work-people, 
ft  education  of  their  children,  had 

tte  most  conscientiously  upon  their 
Ul  Half  of  every  Sunday  they 
Med  together  to  labors  in  the  Sun- 
•chool  of  their  manufacturing 
{e;  and  the  two  worked  so  har- 
Wously  together  in  the  interests  of 
■ir  life,  that  Grace  had  never  felt 
m  want  of  any  domestic  ties  or  rela- 
feH  Other  than  those  that  she  had. 
©or  readers  may  perhaps,  therefore, 
tteede,  that,  among  the  many  claim- 
Mb  for  their  sympathy  in  this  cross- 
pined  world  of  ours,  some  few  grains 
tit  may  properly  be  due  to  Grace. 
iThings  arc  trials  that  try  us ;  af- 
D3  are  what  afflict  us ;  and,  un- 
tbis  showing,  Grace  was  both 
and  afflicted  by  the  sudden 
ement  of  her  brother.  When 
I  whole  groundwork  on  which  one's 
life  is  built  caves  in,  and  falls 
i  the  cellar  without  one  moment's 
Dg,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
idk  one's  self  up,  and  reconstruct  and 
Mmmge  in  a  moment.  So  Grace 
Mghty  at  any  rate  *  but  she  made  a 
Bried  effort  to  dash  back  her  tears, 
id  gulp  down  a  rising  in  her  throat, 


anxious  only  not  to  be  selfish,  and  not 
to  disgust  her  brother  in  the  outset 
with  any  personal  egotism. 

So  she  ran  to  the  front  door  to  meet 
him,  and  fell  into  his  arms,  trying  so 
hard  to  seem  congratulatory'  and  af- 
fectionate, that  she  broke  out  into 
sobbing. 

"  My  dear  Gracie,"  said  John,  em- 
bracing and  kissing  her  with  that 
gushing  fervor  with  which  uewLy- 
engaged  gentlemen  arc  a[>t  to  deluge 
every  creature  whom  they  meet, 
"  You've  got  my  letter.  Well,  were 
not  you  astonished  ?  " 

'*  0  John,  it  was  so  sudden !  "  was 
aU  poor  Grace  could  say.  "  And 
you  know,  John,  since  mother  died, 
you  and  I  have  been  all  in  all  to  each 
other." 

"  And  so  we  shall  be,  Gracie.  Wliy, 
yes,  of  course  we  shall,"  he  said,  strok- 
ing her  hair,  and  playing  with  her 
trembling,  thin,  white  hands.  *•  Why, 
this  only  makes  me  love  you  the  more 
now ;  and  you  will  love  my  little 
Lillie :  fact  is,  you  can't  help  it.  We 
shall  both  of  us  be  happier  for  having 
her  here." 

"Well,  you  know,  John,  I  never 
saw  her,"  said  Grace  deprecatingly, 
"and  so  you  can't  wonder." 

"Oh,  ye.s,  of  course  I  Don't  wonder  in 
the  least.  It  comes  rather  sudden, — and 
then  you  haven't  seen  her.  Look, 
here  is  her  photograph  I "  said  John, 
producing  one  from  the  most  orthodox 
innermost  region,  directly  over  his 
heart.  "  Look  there  !  isn't  it  beau- 
tiful?" 

"It  IS  a  very  sweet  face,"  said 
Grace,  exerting  lierself  to  be  sympa- 
thetic, and  thankful  that  she  could 
say  that  much  truthfully. 

"  I  can't  imagine  "  said  John, "  what- 
ever made  her  like  me.  You  know 
she  has  refused  half  the  fellows  in  the 
country.     I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea 


nmm^^mM^^^    -!^^^^    »ig  ^Mmm^  ^mmf   ssmh^i^ 
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[oite  broke  down;  and,  sitting 

in  the  chair,  she  coTered  her 
and  went  off  in  a  good,  hearty 
g-$pe]L 

sr  John  was  inexpressibly  shocked. 
»Ted  and  Teveied  hia  sister  beyond 
hing  in  the  world ;  and  it  occurred 
m,  in  a  dim  wise,  that  to  be  sud- 
f  dispossessed  and  shut  out  in  the 

when  one  has  hitherto  been  the 
object  of  affection,  is,  to  make  the 
of  it,  a  real  and  sore  trial 
at  Grace  soon  recovered  herself, 

rose  np  smiling  through  her 
L  ^What  a  fool  I  am  making 
lyself !''  she  said.  "The  fact  is, 
I,  I  am  only  a  little  nervous.  You 
bQ*t  mind  it,  you  know,''  she  said, 
hing.  ''We  old  maids  are  like 
— we  find  it  hard  to  be  put  out 
or  old  routine.  I  dare  say  we 
I  all  of  us  be  happier  in  the  end 
hisw  and  I  shall  try  to  do  all  I  can 
nke  it  so.  Perhaps,  John,  I'd 
er  take  that  little  house  of  mine 
3m  Street,  and  set  up  my  tent  in 
omI  take  all  the  old  furniture  and 
pictures,  and  old-time  things. 
H  be  wanting  to  modernize  and 
£  over  this  house,  you  know,  to 
a  young  wife." 
Xonsen se,  Gracie :  no  such  thing ! " 

John.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  want 
iare  all  the  past  associations  of  my 

and  strip  my  home  bare  of  all 
■ant  memorials,  because  I  bring  a 
e  wife  here  ?  Why,  the  very  idea 
» wife  is  somebody  to  sympathize 
oar  tastes ;  and  Lillie  will  love  and 
Kciate  all  these  dear  old  things  as 
and  I  do.  She  has  such  a  sym- 
*:ic  heart !  If  you  want  to  make 
happy,  Gracie,  stay  here,  and 
IS  live,  as  near  as   may  be,  as 

So  we  will,  John,''  said  Grace, 
beerfully  that  John  considered 
^le  matter  as  settled,  and  rushed 


up  stairs  to  write  his  daily  letter  to 
Lillie. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Miss  Lillie  Ellis  was  sitting  up 
stairs  in  her  virgin  bower,  which  was 
now  converted  into  a  tumultuous, 
seething  caldron  of  millinery  and 
mantua-making,  such  as  usually  pre- 
cedes a  wedding.  To  be  sure,  orders 
had  been  forthwith  despatched  to  Paris 
for  the  bridal  regimentals,  and  for  a 
good  part  of  the  trousseau;  but  that  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  time-honored  confusion  of 
sewing  preparations  at  home,  which  is 
supposed  to  waste  the  strength  and 
exhaust  the  health  of  every  bride 
elect 

•Whether  young  women,  while  dis- 
engaged, do  not  have  proper  under- 
clothing, or  whether  they  contemplate 
marriage  as  an  awful  gulf  which 
swallows  up  all  future  possibilities  of 
replenishing  a  wardrobe, — certain  it  is, 
that,  no  sooner  is  a  girl  engaged  to  be 
married,  than  there  is  a  blind  and  dis- 
tracting rush  and  pressure  and  Jiaste 
to  make  up  for  her  immediately,  and 
at  once,  a  stock  of  articles,  which,  up 
to  that  hour,  she  has  managed  to  live 
very  comfortably  and  respectably 
without.  It  is  astonishing  to  behold 
the  number  of  inexpressible  things 
with  French  names  which  unmarried 
young  ladies  never  think  of  wanting, 
but  which  there  is  a  desperate  push 
to  supply,  and  have  ranged  in  order, 
the  moment  the  matrimonial  state  is 
in  contemplation. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  virgin's 
bower  of  Lillie  was  knee-<leep  in 
a  tangled  mass  of  stuffs  of  various 
hues  and  description  ;  that  the  sharp 
sound  of  tearing  off  breadths  resounded 
there ;  that  Miss  Clippins  and  ^liss 
Snippings   and  Miss    Nippins   were 


i.r-        ""1 

l««]    micr 

WfOu 

i  l^z-_i  Lt*>  ~-^^^-  ~->-^i  *-lr  1^?:  "B^i^n  the  p-^int  ia  question 

>ti.:'1  -^  :-  i  .:.iT*-r   :  :lr  :i-TrI  o^  r:  ;:  ht^r  clothes. 
"■"i^  r-i^i-^r-  i^i  :*   -  Ir :>^:rrlj  :r^:kr        TThrii  released  from  the  lit 

:ir  ^1    i^i  rl^^  —  i  :t  :-iz.     I:  W2t?  ji^k-t,  there  was  a  rose-colon 

tbr    --  :    .i:  :>-  r:Lr:iTn:^i  .J:i-  L^-i  inj-iivss  to  be  tried  on,  and 

r^-rL:  LJ^  ^   rTL nc   -  -sTTr^^-  diJ.:iL?^:?n  as  to  whether  the 

-  M  --   Ell:>.  n  -x.  ::  vxill  rrr  on  li*-"e  was  to  be  set  on  plain  or 
tl:?   >^^-- —    "-    ^    '""^^    r  "^  ?^-        '^^^  important  was  this    ca 

d  n.  ■  >..;  i  >Lss  C  t  7  l>.    '^rrri^  j  the  mamma  was  summoned  from 

letter,    -we    can   vr:,.-.      f  ^:  •4  ^'  :  "  m^z-maohine  to  give  heropini( 

and  then  all  three  'ai^h^i  as  if  sc-nie-  Ellis  was  a  fat,  fair,  rosy  mi 

thin^r    very    pleasant    was    in    their  m>st  undisturbed  conscience ai 

minds.  tion,  whose  main  business  in 

*•  Xo,**  said  Lillie.  ci'^lng  the  letter  always  been  to  see  to  her  d 

n   toss:  "it'll  keep:"  and  she  stoo-i  clothes.     She  ha<i  brought  u 

UT>  to  have  a  jaunty  little  blue  jacket,  with    fiuthful     and     religion 

with    its  plutly    K^rdc-ring   of  swan's  that  is  to  say,  she  had  alway 

down,  titted  up:»n  her.  her  underclothes  with  her  ow 

*•  It's  too  bail,    now,  to    take  you  and  darned  her  stockings,  sick 

fri>iu  your  letter/' said  >[iss  Clippins,  and  also,  as  before  intimated,  k 

with  a  sly  nod.  of  her  offers,  which  she  was 

"  I'm  sure  you  take  it  philosophical-  confidential  moments  to  tell  ( 

Iv,"  said  Miss  Nippins,  with  a  giggle,  of  her  acquaintance.      The 
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1  or  plain  honiton  was  of  sach 

poitance,  that  the  whole  four 

le  time  in  considering  it  in  its 

points  of  view. 

ih  Selfiridge  had  hers  raffled,'' 

lie. 

I    the     effect  was    perfectly 

said  Miss  Clippins. 

hapsy  Lillie,  yon  had  hetter 

ruffled,"  said  mamma. 

three  rows  laid  on  plain  has 

orely  effect,"  said  Miss  Nip- 

lapsy  then,  she  }iad  hetter  have 
ITS  laid  on  plain/'  said  mamma. 
Jie  might  haye  one  row  rof- 
he  edge,  with  three  rows  laid 
with  a  satin  fold,"  said  Miss 
"  Thaf  s  the  way  I  fixed 
iiotfs." 
t  would  he  a  nice  way,"  said 

"  Perhaps,  Lillie,  yon'd  het- 
itso." 

come  now,  aU  of  you,  just 
aid  Lillie.  ^  I  know  just  how 
t  done." 

r<.<rd3  may  sound  a  little  rude 
tatorial;  hut  Lillie  had  the 
^e  of  always  looking  so  pret- 
saying  dictatorial  things  in 
sweet  voice,  that  everybody 
ighted  with  them  ;  and  she 
s  matter  of  arranging  the 
g  in  hand  with  a  clearness 
which  showed  that  it  was  a 
:o  which  she  had  given  mature 
ation.     Mrs.  Ellis  shook  her 

with  a  comfortable  motherly 

e   always  did  know  exactly 

s  wanted  :  she's  a  smart  little 

ihe  said. 

when  all  the  trying  on  and 

g  of   folds    and    frills     and 

d  bows  was  over,  Lillie  threw 

omfortably  up  on  the  bed,  to 

jr  letter. 

d  Miss  Clippins  detected  the 


yawn  with  which  she  laid  down  the 
missive. 

"Seems  to  me  your  letters  don't 
meet  a  very  warm  reception,"  she 
said. 

"  Well !  every  day,  and  such  long 
onas ! "  Lillie  answered,  turning  over 
the  pages.  "See  there,"  she  went 
on,  opening  a  drawer,  "  ^Vhat  a  heap 
of  them !  I  can't  see,  for  my  part,  what 
any  one  can  want  to  write  a  letter 
every  day  to  anybody  for.  John  is 
just  such  a  goose  about  me." 

"  Hell  get  over  it  after  he's  been 
married  six  months,"  said  Miss  Clip-» 
pins,  nodding  her  head  with  the  air 
of  a  woman  that  has  seen  life. 

"  I'm  sure  I  shan't  care,"  said  Lillie, 
with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  "  It's 
borons  any  way." 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  imagine, 
from  the  story  thus  far,  that  our  little 
Lillie  is  by  no  means  the  person,  in 
reality,  that  John  supposes  her  to  be, 
when  he  sits  thinkiug  of  her  with 
such  devotion,  and  writing  her  such 
long,  "  borous ''  letters. 

She  is  not  John  is  in  love,  not 
with  the  actual  Lillie  Ellis,  but  with 
that  ideal  personage  who  looks  like 
his  mother's  picture,  and  is  the  embo- 
diment of  all  his  mother's  virtues. 
The  feeling,  as  it  exists  in  John's 
mind,  is  not  only  a  most  respectable, 
but,  in  fact,  a  truly  divine  one,  and 
one  that  no  mortal  man  ought  to  b" 
ashamed  of.  The  love  that  quickens 
all  the  nature,  that  makes  a  man 
twice  manly,  that  makes  him  aspire 
to  all  that  is  high,  pure,  sweet,  and 
religious,  —  is  a  feeling  so  sacred,  that 
no  unworthiness  in  its  object  can  make 
it  any  less  beautiful.  More  often  than 
not  it  is  spent  on  an  utter  vacancy.  Men 
and  women  both  pass  through  this 
divine  initiation, —  this  sacred  inspi- 
ration of  our  nature, — and  find,  when 
they  have  come  into  the  innermo.<:t 
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ihrinQf  where  the  divinitj  ought  to 
be,  that  there  is  no  god  or  goddess 
thene,  —  nothing  but  tlie  cold  black 
aghes  of  commonplace  Tulgarity  and 
seltishues^.  Both  of  themp  when  the 
grand  discoveiy  has  been  m^e,  do 
well  to  fold  their  robes  decent!  j  ahout 
them,  and  make  the  best  of  the  mat- 
ter* If  they  cannot  love,  thej  can,  at 
least^  bo  friend  I  j.  They  can  toleratej 
ai  philo3ophe?s ;  pity,  as  Christians; 
andj  finding  juit  where  and  how  the 
burden  of  an  ill-ajisorted  union  galls 
the  least,  can  then  and  there  strap 
•it  on  their  ba^ksy  and  walk  on^  not 
only  without  complain t^  but  sometimes 
in  a  cheerful  and  hilarious  spirit. 

Hot  a  worci  of  all  this  thinks  our 
friend  John,  as  be  sits  longing,  aspir- 
ing, and  pouring  out  bis  heart  day 
after  day,  in  letters  that  int**rrupt 
Lillie  in  the  all-important  respon- 
isibility  of  getting  her  wardrobe 
fitted. 

Shall  we  think  this  smooth  little 
fair^ekinned  Lillie  is  a  col  d*h  ear  ted 
monster,  because  her  heart  does  not 
beat  faster  at  these  letters  which  she 
does  not  oDderstand,  and  which  strike 
her  as  nnneceeaarily  prolix  and  prosy  ? 
Why  should  John  insist  on  telling  her 


quita  a  matter  of  course.    Of 
the  whole  world  is  a  desert  wlx< 
is  not :    the  thing  ha^  been 
orer  and  orer,  by  so  many 
of  credible   character  for  tmtk 
ireracity,  that  she  is  forced  to 
it,  and  she  cannot  see  why  Jcbr 
particularly  to  bo  pitied  on  thi* 
count.     He  is  in  no  more  de»] 
state  about  her  than  the  rest  of  tl 
and  £(?cretly  Lillie  has  as  little 
for  lovers*  pangs  as  a  nice  littls 
eat  has  for  mice.     They  amnje 
they  are  her  appropriate  reci 
and  she  pats  and  pl^js  witii 
mouse  in  succession,  without  any 
prehension  that  it  may  be  a 
thing  for  him. 

When  Lillie  was  a  little  gir^ 
years  old,  she  used  to  sell  Iiet  k^ 
through  the  slats  of  the  fence  kt  { 
pert  of  candy,  and  thus  early  acqdl 
this   idea   that    her   charms  wen 
capital  to  be  employed  in  trading  1 
the  good  things  of  lile.     She  ha^l 
misfortune  —  and  a  great  one  k  ia-H 
have  been  singularly  beautiful  frcmii 
cradlej  omd  so  was  praised  and 
claimed  over  and    cares^  is 
walked  through  the  streets,    Sbe 
sent  for,  far  and  near;  bono™ 
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Qder-Iinen,  the  pretty  Lillie 
?d  as  pleased  Heaven, 
irlsy  unless  they  have  wise 
re  more  educated  by  the 
c  than  by  their  own.  Put 
'  you  willy  there  is  always 
»usying  himself  in  their  in- 
ind  the  burden  of  mascu- 
ig  is  generally  about  the 
might  be  stereotyped  as 
LOU  don't  need  to  be  or  do 
Your  business  in  life  is 
ttjy  and  amuse  us.  You 
to  study :  you  know  all  by 
:  a  woman  need  to  know. 
'  virtue  of  being  a  pretty 
•erior  to  any  thing  we  can 
and  we  wouldn't,  for  the 
you  any  thing  but  what 
Yben  Lillie  went  to  school, 
lat  her  masters  whispered 
as  they  did  her  sums  for 
^Iped  her  through  her  les- 
•xercises,  and  looked  into 
This  was  what  her  young 
friends,  themselves  delving 
Greek,  and  mathematics, 
ben  they  came  to  recreate 
severer  studies  in  her  smile. 
>ld  to  account  for  talking 
?tty  women  are  told  that 
!*nse  is  their  best  sense, 
hen,  an  admirer  bolder  than 
atured  to  take  Lillie's  edu- 
B  earnestly  in  hand,  and  re- 
1  to  her  just  a  Kttle  reading, 
to  enable  her  to  carry  on 
n,  and  appear  to  know 
of  the  ordinary  topics  dis- 
xriety, —  but  informed  her, 
that  there  was  no  sort  of 
ing  either  profound  or  ac- 
these  matters,  as  the  mi^ 
pretty  woman  had  a  grace 

teen,  Lillie  gnuluatcd  from 

pe's school  with  a  "finishe<l 

She  had,   somehow  or 

d  her  way  through  various 


''ologies"  and  exercises  supposed  to  be 
necessary  for  a  well-informed  young 
lady.  She  wrote  a  pretty  hand,  spoke 
French  with  a  good  accent,  and  could 
turn  a  sentimental  note  neatly ;  "  and 
that,  my  dear,"  said  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to 
his  wife,  "  is  all  that  a  woman  needs, 
who  so  evidently  is  intended  for  wife 
and  mother  as  our  little  Lillie."  Dr. 
Sibthorpe,  in  fact,  had  amused  him- 
self with  a  semi-paternal  flirtation 
with  his  pupil  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  school  exercises,  and  parted 
from  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  great- 
ly to  her  amusement ;  for  Lillie,  after 
idl,  estimated  his  devotion  at  just 
about  what  it  was  worth.  It  amused 
her  to  see  him  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

Of  course,  the  next  thing  was — to  be 
married ;  and  Lillie's  life  now  became 
a  round  of  dressing,  dancing,  going  to 
watering-places,  travelling,  and  in 
other  ways  seeking  the  fulfilment  of 
her  destiny. 

She  had  precisely  the  accessible, 
easy  softness  of  manner  that  leads 
every  man  to  believe  that  he  may  prove 
a  favorite,  and  her  run  of  offers  be- 
came quite  a  source  of  amusement 
Her  arrival  at  watering-places  was 
noted  in  initials  in  the  papers;  her 
dress  on  every  pirblic  occasion  was 
described;  and,  as  acknowledged  queen 
of  love  and  beauty,  she  had  everywhere 
her  little  court  of  men  and  women 
flatterers.  The  women  flatterers 
around  a  belle  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  cortege  as  the  men.  They  repeat 
the  compliments  they  hear,  and  burn 
incense  in  the  virgin's  bower  at  hours 
when  the  profaner  sex  may  not  enter. 

The  life  of  a  petted  crocfture  con:«ists 
essentially  in  being  deferred  to,  for 
being  pretty  and  useless.  A  petted 
child  runs  a  great  risk  if  it  is  ever  to 
outgrow  childhood  ;  but  a  j)et  woman 
is  a  perpetual  child.  The  pet  woman 
of  society  is  everybody's  toy.  Every- 
body looks  at  her,  admires  her,  prai«o? 
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and  flatters  her,  stirs  her  up  to  play 
oE  her  tittle  airs  and  graces  for  their 
amusement  j  and  passes  on.  Men  of 
profound  sense  encourage  her  to  chat- 
ter nonsense  for  their  amusement,  juat 
aa  we  delight  in  the  tottering  steps 
and  stammering  miBpronunciations  of 
a  golden-haired  child.  When  Lillie 
has  been  in  Washington,  aha  has 
had  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
and  secretaries  of  state  delighted  to 
hare  her  give  her  opinions  in  their 
respective  depart  ments*  Scholars  and 
literary  men  Hocked  around  her,  to  the 
neglect  of  many  a  more  instructed 
woman,  satisfied  that  she  knew  enough 
to  blunder  agreeably  on  every  sub- 
ject 

Nor  13  there  any  thing  in  the  Chris- 
tian civilization  of  our  present  cen- 
tury that  condemns  the  kind  of  life  we 
are  describing  as  in  any  respect  un- 
womanly or  unbecoming.  Something 
very  like  it  is  in  u  measure  considered 
as  the  appointed  nile  of  attractive 
young  girls  till  they  are  married. 

Lillie  had  numbered  among  her 
admirers  many  lights  of  the  Church. 
She  had  flirted  with  bishops,  priests* 
aud  deacons,  —  who,  noiie  of  them, 
would,  for  the  worlds  have  been  so 
un gallant  as  to  qaote  to  her  such 
dreudfiil  professional  passages  as  **  She 
that  Hveth  in  pleasure  ia  dead  while 
she  livelh.'' 

In  fact,  the  clergy,  while  off  duty, 
aro  no  safer  guides  of  attractive  young 
women  than  other  mortal  men; 
and  LilUe  had  so  often  seen  their 
spiritual  attentions  degenerate  into 
down-right^  ferapi:)ral  lovo-raaking, 
tJiat  she  held  them  in  as  small  rever- 
ence tbs  tlm  rest  of  their  sex.  Only 
one  droailful  John  the  Baptist  of  her 
!icquaintancc,  one  of  the  camera-hair- 
girdle    and    locust  -  and  -  wild  -  honey 

i*cies,  once*  encountering   Lillie   at 

ratoga,  and  observing  the  ways 
Kutk  manners  of  the  oottit  which  she 


kept  there,  took  it  upon 
her  a  spiritual  admonition 

"  Miss  Lillie,**  he   said 
chance  for  the  salvation  < 
unless  it  should  please 
the  small-pox  upon  you. 
shall  pray  for  that/' 

'^Oh,  horrors!  don't! 
never  be  saved,''  Lillie  apsw^j 
a  fervent  sincerity. 

The  story  was  repeat 
as  an  amusing  bon  mot, 
men  of  the  barbarity  to  i 
fanaticism  may  lead ;  and 
question  whether  John  the 
liad  not  the  right  of  it 

For  it  must  at  once  appear^tl 
the  small-pox  made  the  abtf 
tioned  change  in  Lillie's  coi^ 
at  sixteen,  the  whole  course  of 
would  have  taken  another  tun 
whole  world  then  would  ha^fl 
in  letting  her  know  that  t^ 
live  to  some  useful  purpotfci| 
nobody  and  nothing.  School 
would  have  scolded  ber 
over  her  lessons;  and 
down  in  arithmetic,  and 
history,  would  no  lon^jcr 
regarded  as  interesting, 
consulted  on  her  spiritual  j 
have  told  her  freely 
raificrable  sinner,  w*lio,  ^ 
I)ented,  must  likewise  perislt, ' 
all  those  hitter  and  whole 
which  j^trengthen  and  int 
virtues  of  plain  people,  might 
have  led  her  a  long  wayJ 
saintehip. 

As  it  wa$,  little  LilliQ^ 
sedly  no  saint ;  and  yet, 
sinner,  so«^iety  has  as  mub 
for  as  she*     She  was  the  < 
flower  of  the  Christian  civii 
the  nineteenth  century, 
of  woman,  tliat,  on  the  w| 
quite  distinguish^  ser 
fond  of  cho*>- 
on  seeking  l* 
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>ve  John  ?  Well,  she  was 
.  to  be  loved  bj  him,  and 
he  prospect  of  being  his 
^was  sure  he  would  always 
e  her  o?m  way,  and  that 
lenty  of  worldly  means  to 

not  very  clever  in  a  literary 
J  point  of  view,  was  no  fooL 
n  fact,  under  all  her  soft- 
xiner,  a  great  deal  of  that 
grit  which  shrewd,  worldly 
common  sense.  She  saw 
1  the  illusions  of  fancy  and 
^ht  to  the  tough  material 
ings.  However  soft  and 
1  sentimental  her  habits  of 
d  action  were  in  her  profes- 
acity  of  a  charming  woman, 
i^  fair  Lillie,  had  she  been  a 
id  have  been  respected  in  the 
vorld,  as  on^  that  had  cut 
eth,  and  knew  on  which  side 
was  buttered. 

and,  she  knew  very  well,  was 
k'ho  undertook  to  be  respon- 
lis  wife's  bUls :  he  was  the 
Li^fF,  and  maintainer  of  all 
lid  and  appreciable  comforts, 
bills  had  hitherto  been  sore 
:he  domestic  history  of  the 
The  career  of  a  fashionable 
lit  to  be  supported  without 
:  of  an  outlay ;  and  that  in- 
f  arithmetical  combinations 
1  she  was  wont  to  laugh  be- 
r  among  her  adorers,  some- 
to  results  quite  astounding 
aic,  hard-working  papa,  who 
LDcially   responsible   for  all 

»  had  often  been  called  in  to 
tumult  of  his  feelings  on 
-annual  developments;  and 
by  jwinting  out  to  him  that 
IT  present  expense  was  an 
t  by  which  Lillie  was,  in 
>  make  her  own  fortime  and 
r  fkmilj. 


When  LiUie  contemplated  the  mar- 
riage-service with  a  view  to  going 
through  it  with  John,  there  was  one 
clause  that  stood  out  in  consoling  dis- 
tinctness,— "  WUh  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow" 

As  to  the  other  clause,  which  con- 
tains the  dreadful  word  "  obey,"  about 
which  our  modem  women  have  such 
fearful  apprehensions,  Lillie  was  ready 
to  swallow  it  without  even  a  grimace. 

"  Obey  John  ! "  Her  face  wore  a 
pretty  air  of  droll  assurance  at  the 
thought.     It  was  too  funny. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Belle  Trevors,  who 
was  one  of  Lillie's  incense-burners 
aud  a  bridesmaid  elect,  ^^have  you 
the  least  idea  how  rich  he  is  ?  " 

'^  He  is  well  enough  off  to  do  about 
any  thing  I  want,"  said  Lillie. 

"  Well,  you  know  he  owns  the  whole 
village  of  Spindlewod,  with  all  those 
great  factories,  besides  law  business," 
said  Belle.  "  But  then  they  live  in  a 
dreadfully  slow,  poky  way  down  there 
in  Springdale.  They  haven't  the  re- 
motest idea  how  to  use  money." 

**I  can  show  liim  how  to  use  it," 
said  Lillie. 

"  He  and  his  sister  keep  a  nice  sort 
of  old-fashioned  place  there,  and  jog 
about  in  an  old  countrified  carriage, 
picking  up  poor  children  and  visiting 
schools.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman, 
that  sister." 

"  I  don't  like  superior  women,"  said 
Lillie. 

"  But  you  must  like  her,  you  know. 
John  is  perfectly  devoted  to  her,  and 
I  suppose  she  is  to  be  a  fixture  in  the 
establishment." 

*'  We  shall  see  about  that,'*  said 
Lillie.  "One  thinj;  at  a  time.  I 
don't  mean  he  shall  live  at  Springdale. 
It's  horridly  poky  to  live  in  those  lit-, 
tie  country  towns.  He  must  have  a 
house  in  New  York." 

"  And  a  place  at  Newi>ort  for  the 
summer,"  said  Belle  Trevors. 


The  ShojhOirl  819 

Straight  and  strongs  with  gliding  gait 

(Clnmsj  hootSy  I  hate  you  so  1), 
Eyeiy  moming  passes  she, 

Bain  or  shine,  or  wind  or  snow : 
One  small  hand  a  parcel  clasps 

(Oloveless,  happily  for  me) ; 
T'other  lifts  the  shabby  dress, 

Showing  vaguely  what  might  be. 

So, — she's  gone!  the  fainter  click 

Of  her  boot-heels  leads  me  on ;  * 
And  I  follow  her  in  thought. 

And  I  wonder  where  she's  gone. 
Not  the  yeiy  bronzest  kid 

That  illumines  Beacon  Street 
Could  so  lure  me  with  its  call. 

Could  so  make  my  pulses  beat. 

Is  she  walking  stiU,  so  swift  ? 

Still  the  neat  brown  parcel  pressed 
Unresponsive  (ah,  to  think !) 

To  the  urgence  of  her  breast  ? 
Or  has  she  reached  her  goal, 

And  put  off  her  rusty  hat  ? 
And  the  shapely  hand,  I  wonder. 

Has  she  gone  to  work  with  that  ? 

Justice  done,  her  work  should  be 

Pulling  petals  from  a  rose. 
Feeding  humming-birds,  or  else 

Fanning  fairies  in  a  doze. 
Justice  failing,  likelier, 

She  is  gravely  binding  shoes. 
Making  paper-boxes,  or 

Sewing  slop-work  for  the  Jews. 

Simple  shop-girl !  though  your  boots 

Shabby  be,  and  coarse  your  dress. 
Toil  your  lot,  and  scant  your  joys. 

Bare  kind  word,  and  rare  caress  : 
Yet  I  see  that  in  your  ayes 

That  outshines  all  outward  show ; 
That  makes  poverty  content. 

And  that  —  makes  me  love  you  so  1 


as  tmv  wei^ 
PtoMicitted  for  this  visioD, 
S  ft   ta^viideiitljr  narrated  to  a  ] 
r.  Smith  &tiem3  to  ii 
up  for  three  years ' 
nod  appetites,  tmti 
\  to   tbM  jemm &fter»  b}*  tlib  aanQ 
wi  hm  mq^n  for  trauHlatuig 
m^  on  the  golden  pkit^i* 

ST^u^  tb^  Tillage  of  Maui 
3icw  York,  lift  til©  western  i 
^11  of  CuKiiofali,  a  little  bdol 
«i£«  tiftf  lMx>k  and  varioas  tf 
fiMnd  i3)clQe«d  ill  a  stone?  bo% 
SwiIl  «as  luit  allowed  to  I 
■a  the  &r%f£  discoTerj;  but  m 
wam&  oEi  tlie  same  daj  eae 
fevar  Te^K.     In  1827,  Sept  2 
tbe  bo^k.      The   plates  m^ 
t2.tlT  <_>f  kT^'M,  aho^t  seven  ijii 
by  eight  loug,  not  quite  so  tfa 
ordinary  sheet  of  tin,  and  b 
gather  with  three  clasps  int 
5*^me    six    inches  thicks     A 
scaled  up ;   but  the  remainin| 

.-       :  c:i  ry   -<::i«xL?    presented  Egt/ptian  charactc 

j^-   .-..  .  i->      r*    a-ii..  .IT  vv  :a.  ai:*    engraved   on    both    sides.     J 

V.    .      .    V        ,    ,i_,  .   .ir'  •        AT^  "v:<^i  TV    place,  the  Urim  and  Thummi 
:....  .     ..».-  .       -  :>  ^^<  .^'-r  .  :^:  :io  inie    si>eo:acles  to  translate  with,- 

^    ^    .:    \  --  ^    »L    -IT  .:  -    -la:  vor^Iiip    sword  of   Laban,  were  with 

!.j^v   Av-  ..iv.     i-j  a.:!,'^  \j  .  a:i'^  cliar.     oious  l>ook. 

>:         .V    1  .  ui^  >v.u.   >  IJ.  y  .iT'acdtor        In  lS-7,  Smith  married  Em 

t        >^  c    .V.;..  »    li   'Ayi   '£:er-ial    and    who  scill  lives,  although  not 

i    _  jv  -<v^^     It  r  .r-*^!!    v;^ld  give    communion  with  the  Saints,! 

>.       V  !i  r-'    V; .  a:.!  y  :  >:ruggUng         After  various  difficulties,  ti 

s»^     1    tiv*  1      >  g"r  ;j.   -lis*:   •Jio^^c  lem-    were  translated ;  but  the  poof 

.c     ^  ^v.-i.o  >x  ae   \  :jvir^w  into  tile    or  had  no  money  to  pay  for 

vw  \x;x    i.oae   Lo  pcav  :lr  :Iia:  wi;sdom    Then    the    revelations    ^m 

Si  I  V  I  viv'vi  Jvt>  i»<v;iuxd  to  :hoc?e  who    commenced;  and  the  secret 

vviv  I   u.    V  V  L^ioa.  jL:Lsw<.^rvd  iiis  prayer;    had  written  part  of  the  book 
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dictatiodij  WM   ofdefed   to 

ij  of  tiie  manuscript  from 

to  end     In  Mazx:h,  1830, 

jvrelatioii    eoannanded    one 

under  [>am  of  danma- 

his  effects  to  cover  the 

of  publishing  this  transla- 

iich     appeared     under     the 


BOOS  OF  MORMON, 
mrtOkm  By  tie  hand  of  Mormon 
imkmfimm  tJke  piata  o/Nephi/* 

people^  except  in  the  church 
Beph  Scaith  established  at 
tius  publicatian,  have  read 
I  liistofT  of  ancient  Amer- 
bUowing  brief  nummary  is 
it  the  nature  of  thb  Mormon 
often  miaiepresentedy  may 
Ptood  withoat  the  labor  of 
entire  maiBS  of  dull  and 
Did  matt^:.*  It  a>mpr]fi68 
I  ma  follovrs:  — 

Book  of  KephL 

Book  of  Nephi* 
of  Jacobs  Brother  of  NephL 
of  Riwytt 

0f  OmaL 
rdiof  Mormon- 

ci  Mosiab,  to  which  are  add- 
ordsof  ZeaiC 

of  Alma,  Sou  of  Alma. 

of  Hrlaman. 

of  Kephi,  Son  of  Nephi,  who 
n  of  ilelaman. 

ot  Ncphir  Sou  of  Kephi,  one 
lam  of  Jema  Chriat 

oT  JioriBoii* 

of  Eiber. 
id  MurenL 

confusion  of  languages  at 
Jmcedited  erosaed  the  ocean 
p%  and,  landing  on  the  coast 
JkjneiieM^  built  cities,  and 

fo  Onmi  Suit   Lake  Citj.    By 
I    JttUu*    ErenchJr.     1   roU. 
,.    la  l^la  work  U  by  far  the  be$t 
no  lii««ory  otud  instirmioof 


became  a  great  nation.  But^  falling 
^m  godliness,  the  whole  people  was 
destroyed  about  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ  Their  prophet  Ether 
wrote  their  annab,  and  hid  the  his- 
tory, written  on  plates,  for  the  inibr* 
mation  of  the  finder. 

A  party  of  Israeli  tea  fix>m  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  left  Jerusalem  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  followed  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  continent  to  the  ocean^  and 
then  sailed  eastward  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  peopled  the  country, 
and  soon  became  divided  into  two  fac- 
tionsj  styled,  from  the  names  of  their 
leaders,  Nepliitea  and  Lamanites*  The 
first  were  righteous,  and  suffered  per- 
secution at  the  hands  of  the  wicked 
Lamanites,  but,  like  the  Puritans, 
emigrated  to  a  free  land^  coming  to 
the  northern  part  of  South  America, 
where  God  blessed  them  for  their 
uprightness,  and  prospered  them  ex- 
ceedingly;  while  their  brethren,  the 
Lamanit^Sj  were  left  by  God  to  the 
evil  devices  of  their  own  hearts ;  and 
their  white  sk^ns  grew  dark  under 
his  curse. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  a  few  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  came  to  North  America,  and, 
travelling  towarrls  the  centre,  were, 
after  four  ceuturies,  discovered  by  the 
Kephi tes,  who  found  them  a  large 
tribe  of  ignorant  people,  who  ha<:l  no 
records,  and  had  utterly  lost  their 
former  civilization.  They  are  called^ 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Zarahemla. 
Acting  as  missionaries,  the  Kephites 
converted,  and  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with,  Zarahemla  J  and  together 
they  built  bhipa  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  sent  colonists  along  the 
coast  northward-  Others  went  over- 
land; and  in  a  few  hundred  years 
North  America  was  repeopled.  The 
Book  of  Ether,  with  the  hktory  of  the 
Jaredites,  was  recovered. 
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At  Um  mctftdaa  «f  Cbiiit,  Am 
^eplme%  wlho  vera  &IIeii  awmj  fem 
^^  Uw,  wera  pnpiAed  by  ranhqwalrw 
«^    teznbfe    vpliwn]^  vikidi    4»- 
§tvojed  ntuij;  tat  ibm  nniiiuti  saw 
Climl  after  kkMceiKia^    Tli^ii  tha 
i&v  of  Mflas  WM  doiM  mw%f  wUh^ 
^be  goiipd  MibatiMad,  and    twelve 
^iaeipka  dkotMi  m  ipoaaet.       The 
and  Xefibitei  were  eaa- 
bat    hanDy  lour   centaiiea 
i  away  befeie  tlwy  again  becaooa 
cocRtptedf  and  a  war  broke  oat  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  two  eon* 
tinente.     The  Kephit«s  were  driTen 
northward  i  and  while  the  lemnant  of 
Am  xtalJoii  was  encamped  atoand  the 
lull  of  Cmnorahf  some  two  handled 
mUee  weet  of  Albanj,  the  Lamanltes 
came  upon  them^  and  destroyed  nearly 
•IL    Mocmoa  and  his  son   Meruni, 
b^ng  righleoiiA  me%  garriTed;  and, 
after  oompleting  the  record^  hid   it 
in  the  hUl  of  Cnmorah,  where,  al^er 
fourteen  centuries,  Heaven  revealed  it 
to  Joseph  Smith.     From  the  Laman- 
ites  sprung  the  American  Indians^ 

There  are  many  very  amosing  sto- 
ries in  the  Book  of  Mormon;  and 
much  of  it  is  simply  a  copy  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  other  Jewish 
piropheta.  The  shipe  in  which  the 
early  fogitiTes  crossed  the  ocean  were 
made  somewhat  on  the  principle  of 
euhmarine  rams^  with  a  hole  at  the 
top^  and  another  at  the  bottom,  for 
Teotilation,  when  either  top  or  bottom 
was  not  submerged*  These  arks  did 
not  carry  the  extensiTe  freight  Koah 
was  obliged  to  take  on  board.  In  the 
words  of  Ether,  the  vessels  "were 
simall ;  and  they  were  light  upon  the 
water,  —  even  like  unto  the  lightness 
of  a  fowl  upon  the  water;  and  they  were 
built  after  a  manner  that  they  were 
exceedingly  tight,  —  even  that  they 
would  hold  water^  like  unto  a  dish ; 
and  the  bottom  thereof  was  tight,  like 


itnto  a  dish  ;  and  tbd 
were  tight,  like  xmto  a  dish ; 
ends  thereof  wer^  peaked;  \ 
tap  ttbeieof  was  tight,  like  tmii 
and  the  length  thereof  was  tfa 
of  a  tree  ;  and  thm  door  thetv 
tt  was  shnt,  was  tight,  like 
dish.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  m 
the  brother  of  Jar€d,  BeU 
ahalt  make  a  hola  in  the  top 
mod  also  in  the  bottom  there 
when  thoQ  ahalt  an^r  for  i 
shalt  unstop  the  hole  tberool^ 
cerre  air.  And,  if  it  be  so  I 
water  oome  in  upon  thee,  bi 
shall  atop  the  hole  thereof 
may  not  pemh  in  the  flood.'^ 
aoos  stone  at  each  end  of  I 
ga^a  light  daring  the  three  ! 
and  fbrty-lbor  days  the  m 
America  lasted. 

The  original  plates  were  9ti 
one  but  Joseph  Smith  ;  but  tli 
shown  in  a  msion  to  eleven  w 
and  then  removed  by  the  an 
first  indicated  their  place  of 
meat.     It  is  difficult  to  r^ad 
ter  of    this    ingenious  book 
wonder  and  disgust  at  the  i| 
of  the  writer,   and  the  credi 
those  who  believ^e  it  of  diTine 
tion- 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  t| 
mon  Church  are  not  found  inl) 
of  Mormon,  but  were  reveall 
time  to  time,  as  the  infant  Ckll 
prepared  to  receive  them,  ai 
lished  at  intervals  ;  the  Book 
^ines  and  Covenant  bring  H 
cipal  collection.  ^Iiracles  w< 
formed,  deviU  cast  outy  and  t 
healed,  IMissionaries  were  sed 
the  GentUes,  and  churche*  estal 
—  the  principal  one  at  kirdss 
the  new  church  grew  rapsdl 
this  free  country,  the  new  sect 
allowed  to  believe  the  new  doetl 
much  leas  preach  them  ^  and  I 
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mtmner  and  more  ooa- 
tiuuB  tfa«  PurhaQ  peiseca- 
p  Qoftkersp  bujmt  upon  the 
f  Joiteph  Smith. 
,  a  Imwless  mob — the  horde  r- 
tkoie  d*jra  —  broke  m  upoD 
ii^  cblggiNi  him  fri>m  his 
tmnvvi  and  fealbereii  him. 
hied  tli«  next  day  with  ad- 
mrmge^  and  bapdued  several 
thm  sermon.  AH  the 
clatioDs  were  made  with 
fmpidtty.  The  gift  of 
which  so  pleased  the 
4>n  wboo  it  was  conferred. 
paased  the  night  ld 
Imnguages  of  which  thej 
in  the  moraing;  and, 
lliaii  all,  the  person  who 
unknown  tongue  did  not 
what  he  aaidi  but  re- 
I  tiiterpreter  who  coold  not 
t  language  he  interpreted. 
of  the  New  Testa- 
completed,  but  not  pub- 
order  came  from  Heaven 
iple  for  the  Lord^  and  a 
prophet ;  and  the  "  word 
ras  revealed*  From  the 
theAe  precepts.  **  Strong 
fiat  fbr  the  belly,  but  for 
of  yoor  bodies."  And, 
Tobacco  ts  not  for  the  body, 
the  bf4Iy,  and  is  not  good 
an  herb  for  bruises  and 
to  be  oM-d  with  judg- 
ASL"  And,  again :  "  Hot 
DoC  for  the  body  or  belly." 
of  Christian  churches, 
ing  their  flocks  leaving 
hay,  and  tum- 
and  verdant  pas- 
oiobo  I  and  the  Mor- 
is were  treated 
years  later^  the 
w«re  treated  in  Elan- 
»  kwleaa  population. 
m  mt  thmt  timo,  aa  aince,  a 


governor  In  ^Il^tsouri,  weak  and  pow- 
erless ;  and  the  rioters  wene  permitted 
to  drive  these  inoffensive  followers  of 
a  new  creed  out  of  the  State;  burning 
their  houses  over  their  headi^,  shoot- 
ing, scourging,  and  inJUcting  ev<»ry 
indignity  on  women,  children,  arid 
old  men.  The  Mormons  appealed  to 
the  law ;  but,  while  the  justice  of  their 
claim  for  protection  waa  acknowl- 
edged, the  Executive  had  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  afford  it 

On  the  27th  of  March,  the  temple 
was  consecrated  in  Kirtland.  It  had 
cost  forty  thousand  dollars ;  and  con- 
tributions had  been  made  by  many  in 
very  humble  circumstances.  Moses, 
EUaSy  and  Elisha  appeared  to  Smith, 
and  intrusted  to  him  the  keys  of 
the  priesthood.  Brigham  Young, 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty-five  years, 
addressed  the  as^^embled  multitude  in 
an  uitknown  tongue,^  This  triumph 
was  eooQ  followed  by  a  more  terrible 
persecution.  The  prophet,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  chief  priests,  were  thrown 
into  jail,  and  the  flesh  of  their  fellow 
Mormons  given  them  for  food.  After 
his  escape  from  prison,  while  his  jail- 
ers were  dmnk,  he  saw  his  people 
butchered-  An  old  white-headed  man 
was  cut  down  and  hacked  to  pieces  by 
a  feUow  named  Hogers.  Mothers  saw 
their  infants  murdered  at  their  very 
feet  In  all,  three  or  four  hundred 
Mormons  were  massacred,  their  prop- 
erty destro3*ed ;  and  their  land,  for 
which  they  paid  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  doUars,  has  never  been  restored 
to  them.  In  one  of  his  letters  from 
jail,  the  prophet  writes,  "  But^  oh  the 
unrelenting  hand!  the  inhumanity 
and  murderous  disposition  of  this 
people !  It  shocks  all  nature ;  it  beg- 
gars and  defies  all  description ;  it  is 
a  tale  of  woe ;  ,  .  .  it  cannot  be 
fotmd  among  the  heathen,  it  cannot 
be  found  among  nations  where  kings 


and  tytmiB  wm  inlhuanl,  tt  oymot   Emms  (Mrs.  J.  Sauth) 
he  UNttid  aaoftf  tils  t|T»2tB  of  the    those  who  have  been  besto^ 
wiUmwiti  J«%  ttJfed  I  thmk  it  caa-    mj  seiTant  Joseph,  and  wb 
not  k«  fHmii  ■nwwy  tkt  mid  uid   tuou^  m  my  Btght^* 
faMioiv  bettiti  «f  tfat    foriiat^  that        Hjmm  was  orderied  to  t 
ft  MiA  iJMMld  W  mangled  fag  sport,    x^Telatioii  to  Emtna  i    for 
viNMtt    lofcibid    0i    ill    tliat     they    ptx^pb^t*^  n^ual   courage  fii 
hftfi^  tiivir   ht^  mmrm\  fior  mbml-    But  she  utterly  refused  to 
tttet.  a&d  tlMft  bt  Tiolaticid  to  giaii^   and  to  this  day  denies  £ 
fy  ihm  ha^bnh  6mmm  of  ibe  nob,    <m^  of  po^gjny^  or  ihi 
mmi  iaatij  kft  to  pmeh,  witli  lb«ir    practised  by  hei*  hu^baad. 
Ittlyliai    ^fiipisag    el^gxag    arofund    biis  mTe«  are,  bowe¥er,  dov 
tJieb  ii«fau    B«t  t&  ii  Mt  aD :  if-   Balt*Lake  City. 
t«f  a  iMftb  ia  jgaif,  hi  nasi  bt  dug  up       At  tbb  time^  the  prophet 
ipom  y»  fimt«,  a&d  ivaa^id  topieeo^    hn  political  Tiewii  in  a  loDg 
Ibr  hm  atfcic  pmj|*]w<  ihAs  to  gialify   ccmtaming  qaotaHons  fiom 
fililr  silcitt  agatoal  t^  fiM^iOfft  iif    gvagei^  styme  tOl   tbea   nr 
U,^  Among  Ms  ideas  of  a  conw 

*^  Th^f  m^iMm  tkmm  tUii0l  il|Kiii  ment  are  the  £}11owicig :  fi 
th*  Satu^  wi^  lMkT«  diioe  tlbeoi  do  the  dimintitioti,  by  two-thi] 
wi^vif ,  wbd  azt  ukiMOTOt  ukd  TirteeoA^  membecs  of  Congneas  (*^  fK$ 
vh<v  Wv^  the  Lofd  tWir  Q^mi  ^l^Mg^mmdihrntboBtdperdi 
Wit*  viKag  to  Sxmkm  aJI  Aiigi  &r  Sundays;  Ibat  ia  more  tbaa 
Cknt^aaktt.  TkiMtyAfaia*«ilttl  geto»  and  be  Irres  honestlt 
to  ftlatv:  Wt  tli^  ai»  Tierily  tr«e.  It  libeniHon  of  oonricta  ftom 
uivis:  iu>\l>  Iv  :hA:  otTt^nc^  ov^me  ;  but  tentiaries  ;  the  conversion 
\rvv  u:\:v^  :hv!u  bv  \vhv>m  rhev  come  !  *'  into  schools  ;  the  substitutic 
lHi:\v ->  cr^Vrwi  :hc  Mormons  an  itable  labor  for  other  pena 
;isvlum  ;  Aud  u  IS^^  :hev  tVninded  alK^lition  of  slavery,  with  i 
Nauvvw  Vlu>  >:t\^«^  rapidly  ;  ov>n verts  indemnity  to  their  owners; 
vAuio  thi:lu'r  trvnu  KurvHv;  And  the  tion  of  a  national  bank,  witl 
S:;\;c  cr;r,v:cvl  A  vhArCcr.  Lilvrty  of  in  each  State;  the  anne^ 
t'ven  >[oham-  l^n^iT  »n.  Te:cas,  Canada,  Me] 
original  document  is  full 
sugg^^stions,  and  is  well  wc 
inc. 

0:her  disturbances  were 
lawless  mobs  :  and  so  manj 
were  made  against  Smith 
decidevl  to  go  voluntarily  to 
axr^:  his  trial.  He  was  ii 
wi:h  his  brother  Hvrum  at  ( 
and  there,  on  the  27th  of  . 
virgins  brv^:her>  were  foully  murd 
wh,>  Are  given  hira  by  :he  :aw  :he  niurllated. 
Mv^rr.^^n  Uw^,  he  cAi^r.^^;  vvtv.iiii:  *^iul-  J^xseph  Smith  was  bom  in 
tery.  for  :hov  Iv^Iong  :o  hiir. :  :herv-  He  ivsls  of  large  build,  mort 
^>Df  is  he  justinevL     Let  my  djughier    fee:  in  height,  and  weighed 


.uer;i:ii\i, 


Ulvl  A 


:iew  te:ui^le 


On  ::  o  IJ^h  of  July.  lS4;x  J.x><ph 


S!i\-.:h.  tOi^^:her  w*.:h  h.s  Vrv^rher  Hy- 
n::n.  r\\vivx\l  :he  t:r>:  rt^vtljicion  v\>n- 
Ox  rr..'-,c  ivvyc-uuy.  or  rather  iv\vgyr.y. 


Ih 


V  .  : 


^f: 


—  *nV 


vvns'.dtTvxi  :h?^  I:!e  c^f 

<s  >-»r.  i  r.ow  .v<kcvl  irvxi  for 

s.ivs'    the 


xl.^V.vV.  Vs-.S     WAS 

Wr  r,  *'  IX^  th 

.    If    .^   man  es:vK;s<^ 


.^rs.> 


AbrihAm. 
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[ye  potuuls^  Well  pro- 
me,  amiable^  and 
be  &t  once  won  the  hearts 
KnMmd  him.  Gentle  and  kind 
ler  to  hU  Cricnds,  he  was  mag- 
to  his  enemies.  Wonder- 
iirt,  he  worked  fourteen  hours 
He  was  ignorant^  and  an 
;  bat  he  was  a  man  of  power 
associates :  and  who  shall  say 
Jiot  constitute  a  great  man  ? 
spent  for  his  religion,  be 
and  he  lired  to  see  his 
nmnber  nearly  two  hundred 
1  aoolsi  —  some  ten  thousand 
m  Great  Britain^ 
am  Young,  *^  the  Lion  of  the 
raa  before  long  appointed  pres- 
*  tbe  Council  of  Twelve,  and 
ift  lieftd  of  the  church.  He 
al  Wbitingham  in  Vermont, 
*  June,  1801.  His  father,  a 
and  his  eleven  cliildren,  were 
^  to  Mormonism.  Brigham 
carpenter  by  trade,  and  a 
tt  in  religious  belief.  The 
Mormon  converted  him  ;  and 
laptiied  in  April,  1832.  Under 
,  K^KTVoo  increased  rapidly,  and 
foorteen  thousand  inliabit- 
%e  temple  was  built  as  rapidly 
lie.  The  murderers  of  Joseph 
tmn  Smith  were  brought  to 
tlie  State  authorities ;  but,  al- 
their  guilt  was  clearly  proved, 
liberated.  This  gave  the 
OOOfage ;  and  they  attacked 
Latter-day  Saints.  Their 
re  burned;  and  they  were 
io  laave  the  State  forthwith, 
of  every  one,  the  pres- 
consented  to  give  up 
aavoo,  and  again  become 
only  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
tlie  severity  of  winter  had 
Tlie  building  of  the  temple 
m  time  urged  forward ;  and 
of  Aprilf  1S46>  it  was  en- 


tirely finished,  after  a  cost  of  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars.  It  was 
consecrated  with  great  pomp  on  the 
1st  and  2d  of  May  ;  and  the  next  day 
the  Mormons  sadly  removed  from  the 
building  all  the  sacred  articles  which 
adorned  it,  and  went  westward  to  join 
their  expatriated  associates,  who  had 
gone  to  find  a  new  home  beyond  the 
territory  of  the  free  United  States,  — 
to  a  place  where  Christian  persecutions 
could  not  reach  them. 

They  again  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  property.  At  Council  Bluflfs, 
which  they  called  Kanesville,  in  honor 
of  Col.  Kane,  who  had  with  great 
humanity  assisted  the  fugitives  in 
Iowa,  the  Mormons  established  a  post ; 
and  here  the  United-States  govern- 
ment called  on  them  for  five  hundred 
men  for  the  Mexican  war.  That 
govemmeut  which  had  refused  to 
protect  was  quite  ready  to  use  them. 
The  president  replied,  ''*  You  shall 
have  your  battalion,  even  though  I 
should  be  obliged  to  seek  recruits 
from  among  my  elders.''  In  three 
days,  the  men  were  equipped  and  sent. 

Over  the  Missouri,  and  along  the 
Valley  of  the  Platte,  went  the  poor 
emigrants,  in  detachments,  stopping 
here  and  there;  some  encamping  on 
the  Petit  Papillon,  others  going  ahead 
to  mark  out  the  road,  and  build  bridges. 
All  the  while,  they  were  hard  at  work. 
The  men  made  wagons,  hameases,  and 
tools,  and  prepared  fodder  for  their 
long  and  weary  march ;  while  the 
women  spun,  made  clothes,  and  pre- 
served the  wild  fruits  of  the  wayside. 
They  had  decided  to  go  to  Utah,  then 
beyond  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  winter  of  1846-1S47  proved 
one  of  the  most  terrible  trials  this 
devoted  people  had  undergone.  With 
little  shelter  on  the  cold  plains,  the 
fifteen  thoussuid  men,  women^  chil* 
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drem,  &fid  aged  people,  who  irt^tit  forth 
to  found  a  new  Zton  where  they  might 
worship  God  with  nono  to  molest  or 
make  them  afraid^  left  manj  of  their 
friends  dead  hj  the  roadaide* 

Some  of  the  Saints,  with  Hamuel 
Brannan  among  them,  sailed  &om 
New  York  for  Oalifomia. 

On  tlie  14th  of  April,  1847;  Brigham 
Toung  and  eight  apostles,  at  the  bead 
of  a  hundf^  and  fortj^three  picked 
men  I  well  provided  with  grain  and 
agriouitural  implements,  started  in 
advance.  Fallowing  nearly  the  route 
of  Fremont  in  1842,  they  carefully 
meaaufed  the  way  by  an  odometer  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  carts ;  and  Orson 
Pratt  ascertained  the  latitudes  and 
longitudea  as  well  m  the  temperatures 
and  the  haromctric  heights.  They 
made  as  many  and  aa  careful  obaer- 
rations  of  all  natural  phenomena  as 
many  of  the  coatly  government  expe- 
ditions that  followed  them  some  eight 
yeaiB  after, 

July  24j  Brigham  Young  reached 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  Orson 
Pratt  had  arrived  tlie  day  before*  By 
diiHne  i  aspiration,  the  etandartl  of  the 
church  was  erected  on  the  hill  north- 
wanl  of  the  present  Salt^Lake  Cityj 
and  after    telling   his  companions  to 


TiBtonle^  landa.     As  soon  &§  the  nn  I 
city  was  marked  out,  and  tetDjnn^] 
huts  built  in  this  then  dreaiy  plai^i 
the  president  returned  to  Kjwitsril^  ] 
and   the   next  spring  started  ogizo 
with  a  large  body  of  BaiatE.    Tbo«  < 
leH  behind  at  Salt  Lake  suffered  loucli  ' 
from  hunger,  aud  were  obliged  U  vJ 
the  hides  which  covered  their  liuii. 
They  were  in  a  country  that  the  i 
pera  had   declared   utterly  nn^t 
agriculture,  and  surrounded  by  tnmU 
some   Indians.     The   apostk  Wd 
says  they  wer©  in  the  midat  of  &« 
tily- watered  sage-plain,    peopkd 
Cayotes  and  Indians.     But,  in 
of  this,    these    pioneers  cleare^i 
planted  all  the  land  they  coald,  t^n 
ing,  besides  potatoesj  about  two  \ 
sand  bushels  of  wheat.     The  irioti 
waa  mild  5  but,   in  the  early  sp 
myriads  of  grasshoppers  camo  up 
the  gram ;  and  the  poor  Mormouj  * 
powerless  to  prevent  the  destmdioi 
of  their  crops.     They  bad  recoum  t 
prayer;  and  great  Bocks  of  gullie 
from  the  islets  of  the  lake ;  and  t 
deitruction  was   stayed,      Tb©  ; 
was   not  sufficient^  however^  ht  [^ 
thousands    who    arrived     the    ntit 
autumn  ;  and  the  people  were  put  ca 
short   allowance,  and  obliged  to  ( 


p^ 


( cif  OiB  iHs^entiog  Ixxlies,  Far 
Church  of  America  ia 
or  90  tiiiiid,  bat  that, 
ks  broad  wings,  there  nestle 
Mnnnimties  of  dissctitera  from 
^las.  And  these  dissenters, 
fe^  almottt  always  on  their  own 
rjTf  andilifieiisfting  yehtMnently 
a  quarrels,  in  the  end  some- 
tliemselTes  that  they  will 
direction  of  the  great  cnr- 
iple's  life, — and  that,  by 
in  afiairs,  they  may 
dignity  vrhich  in  Eome 
triple  crown,  and  in 
hat  is  so  happily  known 
ment.'*  When,  then, 
led  in  the  interests  of 
^)okeof  that  theology 
power  of  the  Kational 
America,  the  expression, 
ingfat  the  attention  of  the 
g  the  dis^ontersi.  It  was 
•xpected  that  they  would 
it«  significance,  con- 
Ihey  are  apt  to  be,  witb 
tire  view,  in  which  they 
firicHon,  not  inconsider- 
and  wheels  of  their 


^^BWealth  does  not  affect  its  Nation- 
ality, nor  does  it  affect  its  existence  as 
a  church.  If  any  method  of  Beligicms 
life  or  opinion  substantially  controls 
the  action  or  endeavor  of  the  nation, 
that  method,  in  its  various  organiza- 
tions and  forms,  is  the  National  Church. 
For  although  in  some  countries,  as  in 
England,  the  form  of  the  Church  es- 
tablishment may  be  the  mere  creature 
of  the  State  authorities ;  in  otlier 
countries,  as  in  this,  the  organizations 
of  the  Church  may  be  older  than  those 
of  the  State.  Those  of  the  State  may 
have  been^  in  a  large  measure,  bor- 
rowed from  the  methods  of  the  Church; 
and  the  men  who  made  the  political 
constitutions  may  have  been  governed, 
through  and  through,  by  their  reli- 
gious convictions.  In  this  case,  we  do 
not  look  for  statutes  of  the  civil  author- 
rity,  creating  an  "  establishment  *'  in 
religious  concerns.  We  find  the  other 
adjustment,  —  more  satisfactory,  on 
the  whule  tii  the  pbilosopliical  mind,  — 
where  the  higher  law  has  attempted 
to  regulate  the  methods  of  the  civil 
and  political  law,  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  social  order  have  sprung  from 
the  religious  and  theological  opijiions 

tvf  ilia  nmntiAa HfltiP  tll«»  l«Aa  ia    *^k«k^<» 


T^«  :sU3  ^^  be^TT^  ^iii  ifl  ib^ 


if  1 


to   oontaiii  Ae 

kare  oocne  to  pc4itical  |« 
alwa  vs  k»j^j  &ined  at  ii 
a^  in  G«Qer&,  m   HoUmd 

necticnt ;  but^  for  oonnsta 
tlx-  fmncliise  in  these  Ftpa 
be  witHliald  &oin  die  grei 

CTomweO  had  do  znof^  U 
ing  A  Tot<!  to  evFry  man  h 
thma  Laud  had,  CaJrm  d 
sQcli  ^^Sr^e  as  little  as  di 
or  Oregt>iy,  If  the  sug^ 
dimlT  made  by  anjbodj 
remv  or  in  Tiai^Hi,  it  was 
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Itj  of  an  Anabap- 

ttli-UonArcby  maiL     But 

m^  eren,  scarcely  appears. 

tnrinileiit  democracies  of 

fiooae,  it  had  not  stated 

stian  common  wealthily  as 
.ttenipt«Hi  one  and  another 
of  this  system  of  limita- 
ifiljaa  an  Arnold  of  Bred- 
kvXMiarola,  stretched  the 
^  m  day  or  two,  that  he 
i'  mfdtci^  for  a  day  or  two. 
tteo  the  Sociniand  get  fa- 
ad  that  the  oligarchy  of 
NUlds.  But  it  was  im- 
ler  a  limited  theology,  to 
bole  system  of  limitation 
1^  the  logic  of  exclusion 
Untpw  Its  syllogism  was 
re  are  bat  few  who  know 
We  gire  the  anffrage  to  a 
tibre  we  giTe  the  suffrage 
to  know  the  right''  To 
ilogism  hold^  of  coarse  we 
I  who  the  few  are  to  whom 
is  gma.  In  Kuglan<l, — 
Wiyiwftiom  which  lingers 
nadanea,  that  it  is  easiest 
lo  have  riches  to  enter  in- 
I  of  heaven,  —  the  suf- 
¥a  t'lme^  has  been 
^the  possession  of  prop- 
made  no  effort  to 
ie  an  arrangement  It 
ken  to  this  day. 
iiblic  in  Geneva  rested 
iMsis^  Whatever  the  suf- 
r  Btal»,  he  meant  that  the 
lold  be  pure^  aod  should 
State.  The  Fathers  of 
ad  ftemembered  his  system^ 
{ted  upon  it  They  tried 
Qent  of  all.  "  Let 
dirt?ct  from  heaven," 
kt  OUT  beacons.  Let 
^la  lus  saintlines8y  the 
enfiage.     Let  our 


churches  hear  his  religious  experience. 
Let  the  sainted  men,  who  have  com- 
muned with  God,  determine  whether 
he  who  would  vote  as  one  of  our  Free- 
men has  waked  from  death  unto  lifei 
—  whether  he  be  born  again.  If  he 
has,  if  he  can  make  this  clear  to  the 
Churchy  he  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  Church,  and  he  shall  then  have 
the  pn^dlege  of  voting  in  the  State. 
But  only  then." 

The  gallant  experiment  failed^ 
though  the  noblest,  till  then,  known 
in  history.  It  was  abandoned  after  a 
generation*  It  shows,  however,  that 
wise  men  already  knew  the  danger 
of  tliat  qualification  by  property,  to 
which,  for  the  time,  they  were  forced 
to  return.  ^ 

What  Cromwell  and  Calvin  and 
the  statesmen  of  New  England  did  for 
civil  liberty  wa«  this:  —  they  founded 
republics.  They  did  not  dream  of 
democracies,  of  universal  suffi^ge ; 
but,  like  all  brave  men,  they  builded 
better  than  they  knew.  Through  that 
sea  of  glass,  of  which  Calvin  spoke  so 
bravely,  ho  now  looks  down,  in  his  dis* 
embodied  spirit,*— not  to  study  the  tor- 
ments of  the  diunned,  indeed,  but  to 
see  nations  which  he  formed,  which 
have  followed  out  the  path  lie  pointed 
much  farther  than  ho  himself  had  ever 
gone.  He  sees  his  own  Geneva,  for 
instance ;  and  he  praises  God  that  she 
is  not  tramuielled  by  the  chains  he 
left  upon  her.  With  the  same  vigor- 
ous advance  liy  which  Geneva  shook 
off  her  theological  doctrine  of  the  de- 
creei*,  she  has  girded  herself  to  new 
life  and  new  hope  by  admitting  all  her 
people  to  the  suffrage  of  the  State, 
The  reform  in  theology  and  the  reform 
in  politics  come,  of  necessity,  hand  in 
hand.  The  New-England  Puritans, 
pressed  by  court  autliority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  menaced  by  popular  indig- 
nation on  the  other,  were  obliged  to 


■'ir.7'     lliill    le    TUii    IDT 
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jir^'Tii'-n." -if  :iif^  fru.z.c:i^*  1:11  Anienca, 
n^^n  ^a.'i  :hac  rhe  IizniTanrn:*  were 
.-inir'tT  iii'.'C'aTenieiioe:*.  ITh^^j  har- 
a.'-«-«i  eIei:uoa  otSoer*.  bar  rhey  pan- 
ti^'i  n-o'hing.  Ja-^^t:  ?^)  far,  tii*^n.  and 
I'o  rVu-r.  a.-*  the  great  p.-palar  the*>l(><ZY 
of  Am»^nr:a  be<:ame  Arminian  ;  s«3  far 
iuU'i  r*y,  f;i,-t  as  men  fori^ot  that  anv- 
h/,<jy  U-lievf^l  that  they  were  bom 
Hiilty-cAri  of  Satan,  —  so  far  and  so  fast 
tho  f ranch i-e  extended,  and    the  suf- 


jfi  "iav*^!  by  ^odlinesSk  We 
aa'i^e  the  •}Qe  ixi;ui  who  can  sa^ 
•iry  jn  our  *itie.  We  do  not 
2UW  :o  5elei:c  him ;  bat  we  wil 
inm  i  J  nance  to  show  himseU 
■^11  niake  it  certain  that  we  i 
-i  -iTiiie  him.  We  most  hare, 
weii«La;Z.  the  sweetest  poet,  ai 
pr.^phec  next  to  God.  Theyar 
esc  and  retiring.  We  will  sen 
tiieref.  re,  into  the  highways  ai 
byways,  and  compel  all  to  con 
and  we  will  trust,  having  swept 
that  ci-'nconi  will  compel  discoit 
still ;  that  light  will  get  the  bel 
darkness;  that  truth  will  oTen 
falseho«>i;  that  wisdom  wil 
manoeuvre  folly ;  that  God  will 
himself  among  his  children,  an 
the  victory  to  his  own.  This 
ment  of  a  Democratic  State  is  tl 
statement  of  Liberal  Chnstiani 
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Nit»  in  lliMe  tiiiM6,dMenbe 

[>r  the  iotemAl  peaise  which 

lion  which  thus  breaks 

walk  of  divigioD.     The 

It   which  De  TocquerilJe 

ti«,  in  their  pleas  far  the 

^e,  is  the  edncation  and 

\  SiT«8  the  rater.  We  see 

ooiiCJoasii689  of  reepoDfli- 

^o  you  raiae  an  army  of 

Too  imi&e  it  hj  asking  for 

of  the   million  U  re- 

tbe  policy  which  has  made 

^ecamfjr.     "Let  me  say, 

Mijrd  the  Marquis  Chas- 

^wofk  on  onr  E^ivolution, 

*9T  s»w  a  single  man  in 

Pth  of  Virginia,  who  had 

tbe  paoiot  army."    That 

Kihle  in  a  nation  where 

m  responsible  partner  in 

Bcadets  id  erery  State 

\   w  ill  remember  how  the 

pealed    this    obserration. 

present  themselTes 

Itioa  so  sweeping,  of  tbe 
k^esy  as  to  the  seat  of  po- 
wiDt  of  coun^^  show  itself 
iks  than  those  wbich  re- 
alone.  It  has  happened, 
ie  wiiole  Texed  question  of 
Chmeh  and  State  proves 
a  the  tune  srJution.  The 
llogy  concedes  that  every 
liaa  some  divine  ^park  in 
State,  thus  trained,  con- 
of  God  some  voice 
lor  did  this  ever  seem 
for^  what  ever  the 
of  the  churches  in 
heen,  the  admission  into 
ill  of  the  same  arbiter 
wmd  upon  tlie  State, 
r  of  ecctesiastical 
eleric4il  conclaves^ 
and  apostolic  i»ucce$- 
Miiaa  and  lay  delegates 


appear  in  conventions  and  councils. 
The  action  of  parishes  takes  the  place 
of  that  of  creed-bound  churches*  A 
bishop  refuses  to  dedicate  a  church, 
perhaps ;  but  the  congregation  resolves 
to  worship  in  it  before  it  is  dedicated, 
and  out-generab  the  bishop.  The  or- 
ganized church  finds  that  it  must  con- 
cede much,  and  eventually  it  concedes 
all  power  to  the  great  congregation, 
which  is  uncertain  as  to  its  conlession, 
but  which  simply  proves  its  faith  by 
its  willingness  to  contribute  to  the 
common  fund.  With  whatever  strug* 
gle  against  the  tide^  the  direction  of 
the  real  affairs  of  tbe  Chuivh  is  in- 
trusted to  a  sufi^ge,  even  more  ex- 
tended than  that  which  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State. 

The  real  affairs  of  the  Church,  for 
instance,  are  education,  charity,  and 
worship.  It  proves  best,  as  theology 
and  statesmanship  grow  hberal,  to  in- 
trust these  also  to  the  best  voice  of  all 
those  who  can  be  induced  to  partici- 
pate. The  State  does  not  compel  its 
citizens  to  come  to  the  ballot:  nor 
does  the  Church  compel  the  people  to 
come  to  its  direction.  But  whoever 
chooses  to  bear  his  share  of  burden  in 
the  Stato  may  vote,  however  small  that 
share  may  be ;  and,  in  the  practical  ar- 
rangements of  the  Church,  — with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Boman-Cath- 
olic  communion,  —  the  franchise  is  as 
wide. 

By  this  gradual  and  providentiid 
succession  does  a  Liberal  theology 
effect,  not  the  union  simpl^T,  but  the 
identity  of  Church  and  State.  There 
is  no  longer  any  distinction  as  to  their 
province,but  such  as  convenience  orders 
from  day  to  day.  Education,  charity, 
worship,  are  left  to  both,  or  to  either. 
To  each,  the  American  system  gives 
the  same  masters.  The  voice  which 
says,  **  Every  child  is  bom  into  the 
Church,''  can  afford  to  say,    *•  Kvery 


They  do  not  raise  these,  —  thev  only  de- 
graiie  those.  Calvin  aims  at  the  same 
thing,  and  says  he  will  contrive  a  theo- 
cracy. So  do  Winthrop  and  Endieott 
and  Dudley.  But  the  disfranchised 
people  say,  ^*  Theocracy  is  very  well, 
if  we  arc  certain  about  the  ruling  God's 
prime-ministers.  AMio  are  they  ?  Who 
are  you  ?  "  Might  we  not,  says  the 
English  constitution,  have  one  head 
of  Church  and  State ;  on  the  condition 
that  the  head  of  the  Church  shall  do 
nothing :  a  Boi  faineant,  with  no 
opinions,  and  no  prejudices;  the  head, 
indeed,  of  an  Episcopalian  Church  and 
a  Presbyterian,  at  the  same  time? 
]>ut  this  ends  in  a  Bench  of  Bishops, 
always  voting  with  the  ministry,  and 
an  ungrateful  ministry,  always  dis- 
couraging and  thwarting  the  vitality 
of  the  Church.  The  solution  does  not 
como   till   a  Liberal  theology  comes. 


t^  candk  ot  t&e  Lotd  ;  God 
wb^m."     Fa&Uj,  diofii^h 
Aeelagjr  kavies  tlw 

«f  Gild's  diililci 

«l  4iC  tlae  will 

Betii  tfid  tli«   teai|il«t]aQi 

fcik.    Boi  tluii  k  just  tha  m 

wkkk  a  Chuid^  ii| 

ddktfeBr — Uie  Chiui^lir  or  tfa 

Witk  an  oligajdikal  8t&t«^ 

Chaiehf  no  one  cm  \ 

AijannoltaiMgiitftfealL    1 

^  diere  is  bo 

to  have  tbe  be&t  ay 
WkoaiaQ  cmMclike  tbe  ehildii 

State,  uf  the  Cbunh?  Tk 
catechises,  because  it  has  the 
chinery.  Who  shall  fight  the 
who  shall  serve  the  hospita 
shall  train  the  negroes  ?  who  J 
the  poor  ?  The  State  shall  1 
battles,  but  the  Church  shall  i 
hospitals ;  the  Church  shall 
blacks,but  the  State  shall  feed 
There  is  hardly  the  beginnmi 
ousy.  Each  is  ruled,  in  fac 
same  men  who  rule  the  oth< 
division  of  function  becomes  d 
ter  of  detail.  The  same  sove 
termines  whether  he  will  at 
capacity,  or  in  another;  as  j 
would  have  scarcely  hesitated 
he  would  sign  a  decree  as  L 
or  as  Consul. 

Now,  it  is  true,  that,  in  this 
every  other  sophomore  sajsthi 
and  State  have  been  forever ' 
because   he   has   been   taug 
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or  wMiie  a«ctaxj^  who  had 
The  Chimh  is*     We 
therefore,  thiit  there 
iof  grown-up  aophomores, 
oOiifeas  t^t  universal 
Ires  %  theological  priDci* 
that  the  concession  of  ecde- 
in  the  congregations  to 
er  is  another  concession 
logicftl  principle.    The 
ha^e  used  show  how 
\j  tlie  broadest  Liheral  theo- 
ies  the  whole  method  of 
administration.     The   true 
with  regaid  to  the  relation- 
arch  and  State  in  America 
relationship  b  very  pw* 

—  «o  tliat  the  officers  of 
eirer  interfere   with   the 

other.  So  is  the  rela- 
Kational  government 
State  government  precisely 
cf  the  judiciarj  with  the 
This  precision  of  deiini* 
the  distinguishing  tri  u  m  ph  to 
But,  so  far  from  its  being 
the  8late  has  no  religious  re- 
the  truth  is^  on  the  other 
in  its  history,  or  in  its  pres- 
imcey  the  American  State  is 
without  such  relationships ; 
of  its  development  is 
ible,  under  any  but  a 
Xfiheral  theology. 

ion  shows  the  sway  of 

distinctly  than  the 

for  oniversul  popular  edu- 

is  no  justification  for 

i0nts  under  a  pure  Oal- 

;  and,  in  history,  they 

under  a  Roraan- 

Under  any  Limited 

Hre  in  the  world  as  on 

ho  pass  the  trial  are  to 

into  heaven.    The  rest 

—  past  cure,  —  perhaps 
On  the  other  hand,  the 

holding  a  Free 


salYation  tot  all  who  will  take  it,  ex- 
hibit the  world  not  as  a  place  of  Trial, 
but  as  a  place  of  Training,  It  is  no 
longer  the  gathering  of  the  peasantry, 
from  whom  one  in  ten  is  to  be  drawn 
as  a  conscript^  to  march  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  It  is  the  levy  011 
ma99€y  —  the  land  sturm-,  —  in  which 
a  sovereign,  who  trusts  all  his  children, 
gives  arms  to  each  of  them,  and  says 
they  aU  may  go,  if  only  they  desert 
not  on  the  way. 

In  changing  thus  the  practical  view 
of  God's  object  in  making  man, 
a  Liberal  theology  revolutionizes  the 
duties,  in  education,  both  in  Church 
and  of  State.  Of  course,  if  nine  men 
out  of  ten  are  reprobates  or  depraved, 
—  if  such  a  proportion  is  decreed  and 
cannot  be  changed,  —  a  wise  govern- 
ment ought  to  keep  those  nine  men 
under,  by  whatever  means.  If  it  can- 
not select  the  nine,  its  safest  course 
will  be  to  keep  all  ten  down,  by  what- 
ever means.  For  instance,  it  will  not 
arm  them.  It  ought  not  arm  them  if 
this  theology  be  true.  Will  you  put 
weapons  of  warfare  into  the  hands  of 
children  of  the  Devil,  when  they  num- 
ber nine  to  one,  as  arrayed  against 
the  elert  ?  Will  you  give  them  means 
for  contest  ?  Your  policy  will  be  to 
keep  them  all  as  harmless  as  yon  can. 
This  is  really  the  reason  why  the 
English  go\^emment  relies  on  a  vo- 
lunteer force  of  the  middle  classes, 
instead  of  training  every  peasant  and 
every  factory  operative  to  arras.  Sim- 
ply, it  does  not  dare  to.  And  so  of 
the  more  powerful  weapons  of  the 
intellect.  Once  grant  that  men's  souls 
are  thus  degraded,  and  you  are  a  fool 
if  you  give  mental  culture  to  those  who 
else  will  grow  up  at  least  stupid  knaves. 
And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  argument 
used  by  all  those  authors  who  oppose 
popular  education.  Mr.  Memminger, 
of  the  late  Confederate   government 
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be   trmin    .  rj    sod  to 

fee  tnLa^  mod  ^yw  m  pyire.      AH 

men  Lire  tiiis  deFtmT.  Let  :lI1  inen 
feare  thk  training/" 

The  Nati*3iLiJ  Cliarcli  <rf'  Am^nc^ 

lisU  oil  unirei^-al  public  ediii.-«noa,  azid 
tliM  of  a  gTiMle  steadilj  iEopP>vmg  fbr 
ev^n4jo#lj.      Of  eoarse,  the  Eoman* 

Cat \vAh*  <- hur»jh  opposes  it.  Of  coot^, 
high  ralvin'  t^  have  dd  gjeat  heart  in 
it,  Iiut  none  the  l^^sjf  will  the  resd 
NnHrifial  Church  assert  it^^  cxinFictioas 
in  thin  matter;  and  it  may  be  —  we 
tni^t  it  will  he  —  fuunrl,  that,  in  the 
c*MiiMtv*^r>*y  whieh  it  wfll  wage  with 
tfn!  Ilfimari-CathoUc  Cbnrt^h  on  this 
*|iif!Kii(Mi,  it  will,  for  the  firnt  time,  he 
vAtiiHinfiuH  of  its  own  strength,  it8  own 
ili»ty,  nTnl  it«  own  place^  in  the  affairs 
of  tfif  nation. 

Whfn  wo  Hpi*iUc  of  Education  thua> 


Ad&m  Smith*  with  his  wesdth  of  L 
mgf  nndtTtock  to  show  that  th« 
blest  wealth  *of  a  nation  was  m 
mateiial  supplies.     Working  i>&  i 
postulate,  he  proved  that  even^taS 
should   do  that   which    it  coall 
eheapest*     If  a  nation  can  malt 
tnore  cheaply  than  it  cao  raise  ( 
or  weaFe  cloth^  or  build  cathedid 
sing  psahn^  or  interpret  scriptnii 
untold  nature,  —  why,  let  it  make| 
To*  this  sjsitem  of  pulling  down 
hams  and  buOding  greater,  l^ta^ 
may  have  much  goods  stored  up 
many  years,  a  Liberal  theology  1 
Where  are  the  men  meanwhile  ? 
the  making  of  pins  the  best  cotsd 
able  school  by  which  milliona  of  ft 
chiMren  shall  be  presented  ^It 
before  their  Maker  ?  or  is  the  p^ 
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Is  the  singing  of 
(i  ?  or  is  the  interprets^ 
?  A  Liberal  theologj 
idying  God*9  reTelations, 
hiB  qpitit  in  his  diDdren^ 
it  b^tt  wben  all  are 
r,  —  lliat  eacli  is  worst 
alone.  It  finds 
dlTeisities  of  gifts 
eliildrea  oC  God,  and  so 
diTtsBitiM  of  adiniai»- 
tim  city  of  God.  The 
eoofoocnist,  to  maintain 
fallacj,  which  would 
bim  a  shepherd  if  it  had 
it  woald  have  made  Cow* 
i^Mier,  wsd  obliged  to  ar- 
men  are  alike  at  birth. 
ence,^'  he  says,  ^*  between 
philo^pber  is  only  one 
A  Liberal  theology  forces 
■itic  State  which  it  creates, 
auch  miserable  substitn- 
iali  identity  of  life  for  rec- 
tuiltty  of  privilege.  If  we 
the  native  Kafiaelle,  we 
liixii  to  art*  We  will  not, 
import  all  our 
If  we  have  among 
re  FzanUiny  we  will  train 
, — we  will  not  take  our 
from  Bologna  or  Padua. 
bom  in  New  England, 
God  placed  us  here^ 
of  gianite  all  summer^  and 
be  all  winter.  We  will 
\  wi«lth  of  nations  by 
m  nen ;  and  the  dreams 
Eiy  of  a  philosophy  which 
aoulii;  because  it 
shall  appear  in  no 
oC  oQia. 
itimtioQa  as  these,  in  mat- 
aa  Safe^ge,  as  the  Be- 
Thozth  and  State,  as  Pop- 
Up  and  the  regulation  of 
fB  induitxy.  show,  as  we 
hm^jt  ^^^^  ^  distinctly 
tlogy  ii  at  the  bottom  of  the 


American  ocmatttotion^  and  of  the 
American  administration  of  govem- 
men^  Snch  a  theology  seeks,  per- 
haps, no  Terbal  recognition  of  its 
position  other  than  in  the  occasional 
declaration,  quietly  made,  of  the  broad, 
liberal  position^  that  no  distinction  of 
dogmatic  belief  shall  prejudice  any 
man  before  the  law.  But  it  is  at 
work  all  the  time,  and  with  conse- 
quences as  important  as  these  which 
we  hare  indicated. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  show  to 
what  religious  denomination  the  coun- 
try has  owed  most  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  sentiments.  The  great 
Methodist  body,  which,  in  its  pure 
Arminianbm,  gives  a  direction  to  the 
Liberal  theology  more  important  than 
all  its  leaders  understand,  has  itself 
grown  up,  as  an  organization,  while 
the  country  was  growing  up, —  thriv- 
ing on  the  very  principles  which  have 
given  to  the  national  and  State  con- 
stitutions their  life  a^d  being*  All 
the  bodies  more  rea^'  to  acknowledge 
their  liberalism  h^  been  at  work  all 
along,  in  the  same  uirection.  Most  of 
them,  as  organizations,  are  younger 
than  the  constitutions  formed  aHer 
the  monarchical  forms  of  the  colonies 
had  disappeared.  But  the  principle 
of  liberty  was,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  in  the  American  churches 
from  the  beginning ;  and  it  is  evident, 
in  aU  the  details  of  our  political  history, 
that  the  American  nation  and  the 
American  commonwealths  could  never 
have  existed,  had  the  people  believed 
in  the  theory  of  the  Catholic  or  Epis- 
c<»pal  ch arches,  that  a  certain  oody  of 
priests,  limited  in  numbers,  has,  of 
divine  rights  divine  grace  other  than 
the  great  mass  of  men  have  f  or,  had 
the  people  believed  in  the  formulas  of 
the  Calviniatic  churches,  that  **  every 
man  is  by  nature  peisonaUy  depraved, 
unlike  and  oppos^ed  to  God,  and  justly 
exposed  to  eternal  damnation." 
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BY   RALPH   WKKTiKB, 


It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle,  to  start  with,  that  a  boj 
had  bc'tter  not  run  away  from  home. 
Good  and  pious  reasons  are  not  want- 
ing, and  might  be  here  adduced,  in 
substantiation  of  this  general  principle. 
Some  trite  moralizing  might  be  done 
just  Dow»  in  a  grave  statement  that  an 
urchin  needs  not  run  away  into  the 
world  after  its  troubles,  since  they  will 
corae  ruimiiig  to  him  soon  enongh,  and 
that  a  home  is  the  last  fortress  weary 
men  build  (and  oftentimes  place  in 
their  wive^  names)  against  the  sLinga 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  misfortune. 
"Why,  therefore,"  it  may  be  asked, 
wtth  overwhelming  conviction  to  the 
adult,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  congregation  of  the 
present  preaching,  —  "why,  therefore, 
should  the  juvenile  fugitive  hasten  un- 
duly to  leave  what  all  the  effort  of  his 
after-life  will  be  to  regain  ?  " 

Thus  having  done  ray  duty  by  any 
boy  of  a  restless  disposition  who  may 
chance  to  read  these  memoirs,  and  be 
influenced  by  my  vagrant  example,  I 
proceed  to  state  that  I  ran  away  from 
home  at  the  mature  age  of  eleven,  and 
have  not  been  back,  to  stay  over  night, 
from  that  remote  period  to  this  present 
writing.  It  is  due,  however,  to  both 
of  us,  —  the  home  and  myself,  ^ — to 
observe  that  it  was  not  a  very  attrac- 
tive hearth  that  I  ran  from.  My 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  no 
brothers  or  sisters  of  mine  were  there, 
— nothing  at  all,  indeed,  like  affection, 
but  something  very  much  like  its 
onnosite.  On  the  whole,  I  think,  that, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  I  would 
do  the  same  again. 

Every  time  I  pass  the  old  Public 


SchoolhoQfle  No.  7,  m  I 
and  gaase  at  it  with  a 
interest.     Yet  I  cannot  confei 

sentimental  regard  for  it ;  sine 
after  a  manner,  the  innocent  s 
my  enduring,  at  least  the 
months  of  my  unpleasant  HI 
neighborhood.  If  I  bad  not 
interested  by  day  in  t1 1 
duties  of  that  school,  1  : 
have  ded  much  sooner  than  1  i 
the  roof  which  sheltered  me  oj 
Finally,  however,  one  domestic 
ders  tan  ding,  greater  tb 
brought  me  to  a  oon 
was  certainly  as  comprehensii 
wrath  as  it  may  have  been  hn 
a  pi'emise  or  two  of  its  logic* 
temperate  remove  from  that  • 
period,  I  am  led,  at  least,  t-o  dot 
the  interest  of  certain  kin  <l 
who  could  hardly  have  been  r 
ble  for  facts  they  knew  not  of 
ther  I  was  not  guilty  of  tha 
fallacy,  placed  in  its  fir^t  ut 
I  believe,  in  the  mouth  of  an  ill 
Trojan,  and  worn  very  thn 
ever  since  in  the  mouth  and  j 
of  almost  every  one,  —  whedki 
not,  that  is,  learn  a  great  i 
much  from  one  to  judge  mwj 
of  all.  At  any  rate,  in  tlttd 
crisis  just  alluded  to,  I  reb^^| 
authority  whose  insignia  weW 
of  disagreeable  beech-whi|j 
the  mature  age  of  elereuf 
a  solemn  vow  that  I  would] 
ing  more  to  do  with  the 
whom  I  had  made  my  ham€ 
or  with  any  whatsoever  of  i 
some  of  whom  had  placed 
—  and  I  ran  away. 

Escaping  from  the  hooaei 
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ive  time  or  presence  of  mind 
ly  thing  with  me  but  what  I 
Q  my  back.  One  of  my 
lows,  who  had  been  forewarned 
!>igny  met  me  by  appointment 
igbboring  comer,  and  smug- 
[ito  his  father's  stable.  Here, 
en  agreed,  I  was  to  lodge  on 
My  friend  was  a  doughty,  re- 
sort of  hero,  who  wa»  a  great 

0  me  at  that  nervous  moment 

1  tered  the  darkness  of  the  hay- 
would  not  for  the  world  have 
any  fraction  of  the  fear  which 
^ring  manner  may  have  failed 

He  would  assuredly  have 
at  me;  and  I  believe  now, 
,  he  would  have  taken  that, 
adow  of  an  excuse,  for  joining 
Y  flight.  So  strong,  indeed, 
romantic  instinct  upon  that 
entleman,  that  he  lingered 
ut  the  spot  where  I  had 
nto  the  hay  and  covered  up  my 
fore    he   could  prevail  upon 

0  go  back  to  the  house  and 
^ilar  bed.  He  had  assured 
this  same  young  gentleman, 
i  came  into  the  stable,  out  of 
fant  moonlight  of  that  late 
vening,  that  he  envied  me 
•h,  as  I  was  going  to  have  lots 
ic  only  wished  he  had  a  good 
>  run  away  from  home  too ; 
y  he  added  thoughtfully,  as  he 
p  at  the  lights  in  the  window 
tnily  sitting-rtx)m,  his  mother 
demed  kind,"  and  his  father 
\ed  good,"  that  he  didn't  see  , 
onld  leave  them  just  now. 

e>xt  morning,  my  friend  found 
ng  very  comfortably,  with  ray 

1  one  arm  protruding  limply 
the  hay.  Awaking  me,  he 
1  to  draw  from  his  trousers' 
vera]  pieces  of  bread  and  but- 
y  breakfast ;  which  was  none 
tootbfome  from  its  somewhat 


dishevelled  state,  consequent  upon  the 
manner  of  its  previous  stowage.  ^Vh  ile 
munching  that  surreptitious  meal,  my 
thoughts  very  naturally  wandered 
to  the  breakfast-table,  where  I  should 
that  morning  probably  be  missed  for  * 
the  first  time  by  the  people  from  whom 
I  had  fled;  and  I  amused  myself,  as 
well  as  my  romantic  caterer,  with  what 
we  both  of  us,  no  doubt,  considered  a 
highly  humorous  account  of  the  griev- 
ous commotion  which  would  ensue  at 
that  ordinarily  so  solemn  victualling. 
Emboldened  by  the  lively  appreciation 
of  my  school-fellow,  and  by  the  reviv- 
ing influence  of  the  bread  and  butter, 
I  grew  imaginative  and  grotesque 
in  my  daring  pleasantry.  .  I  went  so 
far  as  to  describe  the  scene  at  that 
break  fast- table,  when  Bridget  came  to 
the  dining-room  door  with  wild  eyes, 
and  the  announcement  that  my  room 
had  not  been  occupied  on  the  night 
before;  how  my  pater-fa  mil  i  as,  at 
that  dramatic  moment,  had  dropped  a 
surprised  spoon  into  the  splattering 
gravy  of  the  stewed  meat ;  and  how 
his  wife  opposite,  then  in  the  act  of 
pouring  chiccory,  had  —  whether  in 
dismay  at  the  overwhelming  news,  or 
at  the  sudden  soiling  of  her  table-cloth 
—  upset  the  coffee-pot.  These  and 
many  more  very  brilliant  and  mirth- 
provoking  feats  of  boyish  humor  — 
very  brilliant  and  mirth-provoking,  of 
course,  I  mean,  to  mj'  friend  and  my- 
self—  did  I  perform  that  morning  in 
the  hay-mow;  all  bearing  upon  the 
assumed  utter  discomfiture  of  the  be- 
reaved people  about  that  b^akfast- 
table.  But,  alas !  even  a  precocious 
autobiographer,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
bread  and  butter,  may  make  the  mis- 
take, so  common  to  the  adult  of  his 
species,  of  over-estimating  his  own  im- 
portance. I  have  since  learned,  that 
there  was  no  sensation  of  any  conse- 
quence at  the  breakfast-table  in  ques- 
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aently  from  each  side  of  his 
.t  the  best  and  most  pictur- 
V  of  those  ears  was,  in  my 

0  be  had  from  my  desk  just 
XI  at  school ;  and  that  I  was 
attracted  and  edified  by  my 
»n3  upon  them  immediately 
id  had  his  hair  clipped  short. 
J  grotesque  pranks,  by  the 
ch  the  memory  sometimes 
when  we  attempt  to  grope 
far.  Another  one  of  those 
IritSy  for  instance,  who  was 
nd  therefore,  I  fear,  most  in- 
with  his  counsels,  that  mom- 
j  hay-mow,  has  faded,  as  to 
ae,  and  station,  wholly  from 

and  exists  to  me  now  lit- 
&  cherub  with  a  mammoth 
for  wings.  From  any  thing 
positively  remember,  I  would 
spared  to  take  my  oath  that 
ad  any  arms,  legs,  or  trunk 
-an  recall  only  his  big,  round, 
res,  which  stood  out  at  the 
3  puffy  cheeks  like  a  couple 
nobs;  and  his  red  hair,  whose 
precipitate  ending  all  around 
left  a  queer  impression  that 
me  larger  and  more  ferocious 
ad  been  his  barber.  I  forget 
her  it  was  in  sport  or  earnest 
?d  to  say  to  myself,  that  boy's 
been  "  chawed  off."  It  must 
that  his  facial  aspect,  height- 
bourse,  by  his  winged  straw- 

1  him  materially  in  the  ex- 
)f  his  fears  with  regard  to  my 
)r  this  cherubic  Agamemnon 
rery  point  in  that  council  of 

it  was  unanimously  resolved 
Dfild  change  my  quarters. 
ingly,  the  next  night,  I  was 
ed  in  the  stable  of  another 
hool-fellows,  residing  at  the 
oonier  of  the  district.  Now, 
wmat  to  be  considered  fastidi- 
in  my  tastes ;  but  I 


must  own  to  a  very  loud  complaint,  en- 
tered the  morning  afterward,  against 
the  comparative  discomforts  of  this 
new  lodging.  There  was  very  little 
hay  in  the  stable  to  which  I  had  been 
transferred ;  and  the  boards,  moreover, 
were  very  hard  indeed.  It  may  have 
been  an  improper  spirit  in  which  I 
made  the  remark ;  but  I  went  back 
again  to  the  first  school-fellow  who  has 
figured  in  this  narrative,  and  told  him, 
if  a  boy  hadn't  a  respectable  bam  to 
invite  a  friend  to,  he  needn't  think  / 
was  going  to  be  his  guest, — that's  all ! 
Afler  watching,  for  a  moment,  the  im- 
pression of  my  words  upon  my  friend, 
I  proceeded,  fajrthermore,  to  say,  that 
I  was  going  to  strike  out  for  myself, 
as  I  was  growing  tired  of  the  monot- 
ony of  hay-mows  and  bread  and  but- 
ter, anyways.  I  wanted  a  change. 
Then  came  one  of  the  most  impressive 
moments  that  I  shall  have  to  chronicle 
in  these  memoirs;  for,  as  soon  as  I  had 
finished  speaking,  my  friend  slapped 
me  vigorously  on  the  back,  making 
at  the  same  time,  with  excited  shrill- 
ness, this  observation,  "Hey ! "  which, 
being  a  common  juvenile  exclamation, 
had,  of  course,  no  jocose  allusion  to 
the  principal  subject  of  my  discourse. 
"  Hoy !  bully  for  you ! "  continued  my 
enthusiastic  friend  and  school-fellow, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath, 
which  the  suddenness  of  his  lucky 
thought  had  evidently  taken  away. 
"Hey!  that's  just  what  7 'd  do.  Fd 
go  out  into  the  world,  and  seek  my 
fortune,like  the  boys  in  the  story-books ; 
and,"  said  he,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone  and  manner  to  those  of  the  most 
excessive  gravity  and  deliberation,  — 
"and,  that  you  needn't  be  without 
means  to  help  you  along,  take  these ! " 
Whereupon,  he  drew  forth  from  his 
cajiacious  trousers'  pocket,  and  placed 
in  my  hand,  five  large  copper  cents, 
which  at  first  had  the  appearance  of  so 
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man  J  oysters  fried  in  batter,  m  girt 
al>out  and  covered  WDrcj  tliey  with  frag- 
inenta  of  bread  and  butter,  depisittid, 
I  »npp55ii€,  in  the  cqufsm  of  niy  friL*nd's 
entire  calering.  It  was,  indeed,  i*a  lie 
assured  me,  bi^  whole  cash  capital  i 
biat  be  would  not  liear  to  my  scruples 
At  taking  it.  Moro  earnest  or  imprcs* 
Bive  about  it,  or^  undt^r  the  cire urn- 
stances,  aiore  ielf*denying  and  truly 
generous,  he  could  not  httre  been,  if 
he  bail  heen  givinjr  tlio  world  awaj. 
So,  that  moniingtwepartedj — be  wend- 
ing liis  way  J  by  no  means  con  atfiorc^ 
to  school ;  and  I,  witb  a  queerj  uacei^ 
tain  feeling  in  the  region  of  my  small 
waistcoat,  g^iing  forth,  my  five  coppers 
in  my  pocket,  to  aeek  my  fortune. 

Deporting  entirely  the  baantj*  of  my 
pbiyiellow?,  I  stole  down  to  the  wharves. 
Here  the  sight  of  the  crowded  shipping 
brought  back,  more  strongly  than  everj 
tlie  memory  of  an  exhilarating  trip  in 
early  ii fe  on  the  old  "  Lidiana,'-  with  her 
sublime  brass-band,  and  warlilce  sheet- 
iron  Indian ;  and  I  tried  to  *^  hire  out" 
on  a  steamboat-  The  people  to  whom 
I  made  application  eyed  me  auspicious- 
ly \  for  I  was  very  small  of  mj  age. 
They  ako  asked  me  a  great  many 
disagreeable  question's,  and  generally 
ended  by  advisinEj  me  to  go  home  to 


firm.    His  hair  may  be  thin  and  guy 
now,  and  his  baek  bent  with  the  je^ 
— if  tbey  hare  not  beachc?*!  him,as  tbf 
have  the  old  i^teamer,  and  carried  hid 
away  altogether;     but  so  gre:tt 
the  impression  this  man  made  en  an 
theDj  that  I  think  I  should  still  re«^] 
nize  him  wbcucrcr  or  whcrpTet  w< 
might  chance  to  meet,     liar  Log,  1 1© 
member,  gone  through  tlie  U!?ual  edi 
loquy  with  him  xs  a  steward,  I  a5su«( 
biin,  as  a  man,  that  I  did  not  ]sm 
where  to  go  if  I  did  go  a>bore,  thst! 
bad  no  homo  and  no  friend.^,  ADtl 
a  word,  so  played  upon  bis  gotxl 
that  be  told  mc  to  go  into  the  pant^ 
and  go  to  work.     I  obeyed ;  that  is, 
went  into  the  pantry,  and  went  to  wodt 
—  upon  the  beartiest  meal  that  I  bd 
ever  partaken  of  up  to  that  date*  The, 
stewaril  meant  that  I  should  h^lpi' 
greasy-looking  fellow,  whom  I  tbonJ 
washing  di^^bes  there  when  I  cntemL 
Overcome,  however,  by  the  savory  s©ii 
of  meats  and  other  remains  of  dimiff, 
which  had  not  yet  gone  doftii  again  to 
the  kitchen,  the  first  words  I  sail  to 
the  suecnlent  pantryman  were  Craifli 
into  a  demand  for  something  to 
As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  equaai 
ity  and  his  dishcloth,  which  lattiT 
bad  dropped  in  sheer  surprise  ut  wl 
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:,"  that  I  did  not  notice  his 
nto  the  pantry.  Bread  and 
mall  quantities^  and  at  irreg- 
vals,  had  been,  it  must  be 
her  poor  satisfaction  to  the 
f  a  growing  child.  The  stew- 
lave  watched  me  some  time 
i  for  my  eyes,  happening  to 
at  random  in  an  ecstasy  of 
d  vigorous  mastication,  en- 
him,  standing  not  far  from 
azing  at  me  earnestly.  I 
ly  knife  and  fork  in  fear,  as 
ked  to  me  like  a  rough,  surly 
[is  Toice  was  wholly  changed 

1  he  spoke ;  and  I  noticed  it 
le  asked,  "  didn't  you  tell  me 
hungry?"  My  only  an- 
te let  my  eyes  fall  from  his 
?  roast  beef  and  potatoes  yet 
d  before  me.  "There,  eat 
5  you  want,"  said  the  stew- 
Dfter  voice  stilL     "  Come  to 

2  added,  "  you  needn't  wash 
'11  use  you  in  the  cabin." 
reason,  I  had  gained  a  friend 
uff  fellow.  Three  days  later, 
■d  that  same  greasy  pantry- 
1  for  abusing  me.  Indeed, 
:  for  me  many  times  after- 
I  would  gladly  figbt  for  him 
knew  where  to  find  him,  and 

sure  of  the  success  which 
tended  him  as  ray  champion. 
!s  craft  I  must  have  been 
or  general  results,  or  for  the 
lelight  of  forming  one  of  a 
r's  crew.     I  do  not  remember 

thing  was  ever  said  about 
her  by  myself  or  the  steward. 
:ty  I  were  called  upon,  to- 
o  make  out  such  a  bill  for 
es  as  should  claim  conscien- 
ist  what  I  earned,  I  think  I 
»  rery  much  embarrassed ; 
mid,  too,  I  fancy,  be  a  fine 
nental  balancing  to  decide 
he  amateur  delight  alluded 


to  above  was  at  all  equal  to  the  utter 
seasick  misery  I  was  called  upon  to 
endure.  My  duties  in  the  cabin  were 
bounded  only  by  my  capacity.  I  had 
to  help  set  the  table,  wait  on  it,  and 
clear  it  away ;  sweep,  dust,  and  make 
myself  generally  useful.  I  did  well 
enough,  I  suppose,  so  long  as  we  were 
in  port ;  but  out  on  the  lake,  if  the 
waves  were  at  all  turbulent,  I  was 
much  worse  than  useless.  It  took  me 
longer  to  get  my  sea-legs  on,  than 
almost  any  one  I  have  ever  known. 

Sea-sickness,  you  may  have  ob- 
served, is  very  much  like  first  love. 
Wliile  it  lasts,  you  rarely  get  any 
sympathy  from  those  not  affected  like 
yourself;  and,  when  it  is  over,  you 
are  the  first  to  laugh  at  it.  The  sec- 
ond voyage  of  our  steamer  "  Diamond  " 
was  a  remarkably  calm  one ;  and  I, 
true  to  the  instincts  of  your  convales- 
cent, whether  of  nausea  or  erotomania, 
ridiculed  my  previous  troubles.  But, 
on  the  third  voyage,  the  lake  was 
rougher  than  ever.  I  fought  my  weak- 
ness valiantly ;  yet  it  seemed  a  battle 
against  all  visible  Nature, — the  water, 
the  sky,  and  the  crazy  old  steamboat, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  own  recalcitrant 
little  bo<ly.  I  was  forced  to  yield.  I 
had,  however,  been  a  sailor  too  long 
for  any  fiiint  show  of  sympathy.  The 
steward,  too,  was  short  of  help ;  and 
there  was  no  escape  for  me.  I  was 
accordingly  called  out  to  do  duty  at 
the  dinner-table,  where  I  staggered 
about  under  plates  and  platters  to  the 
terror  of  all  immediate  beholders.  I 
had  little  or  no  control  of  my  legs  and 
hands ;  and  my  head,  if  I  remember 
correctly  now,  was  engaged  in  fram- 
ing and  passing  silent  resolutions  of 
want  of  confidence  in  my  stomach. 
Having  emptied  a  dish  of  stewed 
chicken  into  the  lap  of  an  uncomplain- 
ing lady-passenger,  who  was  nearly 
as  sick  as  I  was,  but  who  was  ashamed 


^"^      y  •     I  ^T^  iU4ii  »  -apciia  itjit 
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ack."  The  knowledge  of  my 
ondidon,  and  a  sadden  chok- 
ktion  in  the  throat,  came  upon 
little  woman  at  one  and  the 
le ;  as  I  was  made  aware  by 
pt  to  speak,  which  she  aban- 
abstitnting  —  Tery  much  to 
ring  of  my  boyish  pride  —  a 
and  Tigorous  hugging,  to- 
ritb  a  hearty,  loud-sounding 
Lt  before  the  passengers,  the 
uitryman,  and  others  of  the 
lien  the  steward's  wife,  with- 
her  word,  hurried  me  ashore 
>ne-horse  wagon,  with  the 
len,  and  drove  away  up  to  the 
irhich  was  a  mile  or  two  from 

the  end  of  a  quiet  street,  we 
at  a  little  frame-house,  all 
-ed  in  peach  and  plum  trees. 
i  the  steward's  home,  and  soon 
Duch  mine  as  if  I  held  the 
L 

?rfect  happiness  is  short-lived, 
.  It  was  not  many  weeks 
len  we  were  startled  in  our 
me  by  a  call  in  the  interest 
Natives,  conveying  the  intel- 
that    my    whereabout    was 


known,  and  that  I  should  be  sent  for 
soon.  Now,  it  happened  that  the 
steamer  "  Diamond  "  was  due  at  the  pier 
the  afternoon  succeeding  the  one  on 
which  we  had  heard  this  appalling 
piece  of  news.  I  said  nothing  to  my 
benefactress  of  my  design,  formed 
almost  instantaneously;  for  I  knew 
she  would  not  consent  to  its  carrying- 
out.  But,  when  the  steamer  had  left, 
I  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
fishermen's  boats  on  the  lake,  or  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  gulls  along  the  shore, 
or  afterward  beneath  the  high  bridge, 
or  in  any  of  my  usual  haunts  in  the 
village.  I  had,  in  fact,  stowed  myself 
away  in  the  old  "Diamond's"  fore- 
castle, where  I  was  not  discovered  till 
Conneaut  was  well  out  of  sight.  Un- 
fortunately, my  new  shirt  and  pan- 
taloons were  both  in  the  wash  at  the 
time;  and  I  have  never  seen  them 
since.  Thus  I  came  away  with  the 
same  well-worn  clothes  and  solitary 
piece  of  linen  in  which  I  had  first 
fled  from  Buffalo.  The  five  coppers 
I  still  bad  in  my  pocket,  kept,  I  know 
not  by  what  queer  inspiration,  against 

future  needs.  ,_  .        .     ,, 

( Tc  be  eontittued.) 
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MOUNT   WHITEFACE. 


Tednesday  morning,  Aug.  4, 
in  travelling  gear,  \i'ith 
ag  and  bundle  of  great-coats 
age,  I  stood,  at  six  o* clock,  on 
za,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
th-£lba  stage.  In  an  hour 
d£,  the  slow,  one-armed  driver 
A  lashing  his  two  asthmatic 
p  the  hill  from  the  lower  vil- 


lage. His  great  wagon  was  made  to 
carry  six,  and  already  contained  three 
women  and  a  young  man.  Climbing 
to  the  front  seat,  beside  our  Jehu,  we 
solemnly  trundled  across  the  plateau 
to  the  foot  of  the  long  sweep  of  hills, 
before  climbed  on  our  way  to  Hurri- 
cane. The  mom  was  cool,  breezy, 
and  bright ;   the  heavy  showers  that 


r**-:::.-"?     'y 


X  I- 
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fr»i*^  jiC'l  -ed^^v  jrTi^::.;  ru^:^  zi'^Ii"  >u;j:- 

w<f  pi-'k'.^d  up  J.  'Ij:i:><--i,  ia  J,  bri-^ht 
T^ii  ■^''•xn  sn'i  <a:hly  ourl-.  wb<?m.  the 
driver  aiiii';'Un.'.''^.l  a.<  -  a  <arvu.iit-gu] 
g'un^  '.'-vf.^r  ro  Snao  to  wr.rk  f«>r  a 
dullar  and  a  half  a  w^ek  ar  Jake  Mar- 
tinis tavern.*'     She  bestowed  her  an- 


1^— ikdiMdorihi 

cifrf   toTWhi      rhm 

'i  th-fir  Ettl*  wlik^  lai 

b.  ^lests.  I'.r  three  dollars 
rv:  T  rLree  in  a  nx>m-  Di 
p^.rk  and  maple-molasses,  ^ 
priTil^;^^  of  co«>king  all  the  t 
Li-  •  ^e  ro  catch  for  yourseli 
:b:z^  were  said  about  the 
'.vnce  *:i  the  soenerr;  and,  a^ 
war- is  kamed  &om  observa 
b.ilf  the  truth  was  told. 

But  now  we  turned  awa; 
n-  rth.  and  <irT3ve  down  the  k 
1^7  a  mile)  to  Keene  t 
a  sr.r*e.  church,  tavern,  and 
rbrve  houses,  on  the  bank 
Ausable.  The  river  flows  c 
n«.>rtb.  through  narrow,  ferl 
d«nvs,  towaDis  Lake  Champlai 
dve  miles  away.  —  an  Area 
hiiii^  by  hills  two  thousand  i 

Havinj::  unburdened,  her  i 
ceruing  our  city  friends,  the  * 
gal  "  disposed  herself  on  hei 
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She'd  been  up  late  last 
I  dance,  and  was  tired, 
ider  Beady;   and,  as  she 

him  for  a  good  while,  got 
and  broke  his  watch  so  it 
o.  Didn't  work  very  hard 
;  didn't  mean  to.  Shouldn't 
till  spring."  Down  at  the 
found  her  **  dad,"  a  fellow 
I  Lawson  type,  who  gave 
I  of  crackers  for  her  dinner. 
i  looked  clean;  but  Jehu 
idlord  was  a  "rough  whejp, 
;  didn't  go  to  his  house 
afterwards  saw  some  peo- 
id  been  to  his  house,  and 
y  hadn't. 

munching  the  repast  of 
►  which  the  "  sarvant-gjal " 

invited  me,  a  sensible- 
echanic   drove   up  on  his 

bound  for  Snac,  to  do 
nter^s  work.  He  proposed 
;hest  of  tools  on  the  stage 
»antain  journey  before  us. 
rent  over  the  Keene  moun- 

rough  road  through  the 
t   there  was   a  new  road 

great  gorge,  by  the  Ed- 
ad:*,  that  had  a  reputation 
lews.  I  sounded  Brother 
lie  topic.  He  said  "  there 
:y  fine  scenery  there,"  and 
:o  take  me  as  a  passenger 
^e  for  his  big  chest.  Our 
liero  trundled  off  with  his 
L  companion ;  and  I  was  car- 
bockboard. 

I  a  happy  hit,  which  I  ad- 
raveller  through  the  Keene 
to  imitate.  The  Edmunds 
d  (if  ten  miles  of  rocks  and 
deserve  that  name)  is  cor- 
rorse  than  the  scandalous 
>ver  the  mountains,  and 
igh  majestic  woods,  among 
f  clefts  in  the  savage  hills. 
lod  rehearsal  for  the  awful 


wilderness  that  I  was  afterwards 
to  behold.  The  mountains  were 
seamed  by  landslides,  the  brook 
choked  with  dead  trees,  the  rocks 
sowed  along  the  slopes  like  hailstones 
after  a  storm.  The  wildness  of  the 
scene  increased,  till,  at  the  Ponds,  it 
rose  into  sublimity.  Here  nestled  a 
lake  some  two  miles  long,  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  wide,  black  as  night, 
fringed  with  rocks  and  dead  trees, 
blown  into  rough  waves  by  the  little 
tempest  that  always  howls  through 
the  pass.  An  avalanche  had  swept 
down  the  mountain,  filling  up  the  cen- 
tre, and  dividing  it  into  two  ponds; 
the  awful  path  of  the  descending  slide 
still  frowning  above.  There  was  only 
room  for  the  road  alongside  the  preci- 
pitous hills.  On  either  side.  Long 
Pond  and  Great  Pitchoff  Mountains 
rose  from  a  thousand  to  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  in  sheer  precipices,  as 
wild  and  wonderful  as  the  famous 
gorge  at  Franconia.  One  little  log- 
shanty,  occupied  occasionally  by  fish- 
ermen and  visitors,  was  the  only  sign 
of  life. 

Emerging  from  this  gorge,  we  came 
upon  a  new  clearing  in  the  wootls,  —  a 
log-farmhouse,  with  another  pleasant 
little  lake  nestling  up  in  a  high  hol- 
low of  the  hills.  Several  miles  through 
the  dense  wood,  fragrant  with  bal- 
sam, tamarack,  and  spruce,  we  jolted 
on,  till  we  emerged  upon  the  stage- 
road,  and  in  half  an  hour  reined  up 
before  the  piazza  of  Robert  L.  Scott. 
Friend  Brace  and  family  were  grouped 
in  a  tableau  around  a  tower  of  trunks, 
— just  off  for  Nash's  at  Lake  Placid,  five 
miles  to  the  north-west.  A  very  quiet 
High-Church  rector,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  Elizabethtown  by 
baptizing  an  Irish  baby  in  the  court- 
house with  the  imposing  ceremonies 
and  astonishing  canonicals  of  the 
new  Anglican  type,  with  hb  chatty 
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littk  wife,  looked  an  from  a  retired 
corner  of  tbe  porch*  A  genial  elderly 
lady  and  her  lirelj  niece  looked  wist- 
fully at  ns^  VLS  if  craving  some  eom- 
pensation  for  the  loss  th<?y  were  about 
to  undergo.  FoTtuoately,  Brother 
Scott  had  sacrificed  a  mutton  the  day 
beforo;  and  a  bountiful  roast  was  etnok^ 
ing  on  the  board.  In  half  an  liour^ 
the  stage  crept  up,  minus  Blood^s 
great  chest  of  tools,  A  Iko  h  ad  sp  i  lied 
it  ofir  on  the  mountain  \  and  he  and  the 
*^  siirvant-gal  **  combined  hadn't  the 
gumption  to  get  it  on.  The  next  two 
hours  were  consumed  in  escorting  tho 
chest  over  the  hills  to  Heott's.  I  had 
been  amazed  at  the  indifiercncc  of 
both  my  drivers  to  the  magnificent 
country  in  which  they  lived,  Neither 
of  them  had  ever  been  up  a  moontaiti, 
or  icemed  to  know  the  name  of  one 
of  the  glorious  summits  that  overhung 
the  valleys  where  tliey  had  dwelt  for 
years.  Indeed,  outside  tho  guides  and 
the  educated  people,  the  ^untry^folk 
that  I  metj  though  not  inferior  in 
general  intelligencoj  seemed  to  have 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  coiintiy, 
and  took  a  purely  business- view  of 
summer  in  the  ^dirondacks.  But  the 
wogoDji  were  piled  higli  with  the  de- 


iy  now  and  then  a  little  clearing;; 
giug  upon  civilization  at  a  point 
ty  mUes  above  Trenton  Falls,  Ml 
gazedi  a  cold  blast  rujihed  do^D 
the  hills,  veiLing  the  southern 
tains  in  a  mbty  rain,  while  \h 
em  sky  flamed  with  the  Bumet, 
dling  up  old  Whiteface  witli  m 
tumnal  splendor*  Coming  hocae 
eight  o'clock,  I  found  Scott  tn4 
whole  family  had  gone  to  bed  in  g 
northern  country  style.  Befoie  I  ^ 
I  had  read  Streefs  description  of 
Indian  Pass^  and  dreamed  all  nighti 
resounding  torrents  and  nodding 
of  rook,  and  endlei^s  summits  orirlofl 
ing  serene  kingdoms  of  p«r[)i'i 
peace. 

Nest  morning,  I  was  np 
for  a  gloriouB  radiance  made  i 
heaven  and  a  new  e^rtb.  Pint  I 
up  the  little  cobble,  and  spent 
moming-hour  in  tho  enjoymeiitijf  . 
full  circle  of  the  glorious  hill§,  Fl^ 
this  little  observatory,  the  forms  of  (Ij 
great  moan  tains,  with  their  gorge* « 
landslides,  were  clearly  hrouglE  m 
Tbe  bright  sun  lighted  up  the  h^ 
Pass  till  it  seemed  that  I  conld  lif 
from  my  Httle  moimtain  into  its 
and   wooded  depths.     Then 
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ft  fe^v  fannhoases  and  a  veiy 
1  taTerOy  and  crossing  a 
'walked  a  mile  to  the  west ; 
h1  soathwaid,  and,  at  the  end 
ikdy  came  out  upon  a  clearing, 
upon  the  threshold  and  be- 
rave  of  old  John  Bbowx. 
>ii  a  cleared  slope  five  hun- 
kbove  the  noisy  Ausable,  Mt 
»  looking  down  from  the 
d  Tahawas  peering  over  the 
i  tbe  south,  fiEu;ing  across 
y^y  and  upland  to  the  shaggy 
Qoontains  that  bound  the 
ie^  did  John  Brown  take 
bode,  and  made  one  of  the 
:ure  of  highland  communities 
h  a  spot  to  be  forever  remem- 
rhere  is  no  doubt  that  North 
I  a  faTorite  place  of  congrcga- 
the  Indian  tribes.  Near  the 
•ement  of  the  present  cen- 
few  pioneers  made  their  way 
onely  wilderness,  which  had 
I  almost  unknown  till  1810. 
time,  a  party  of  Scotchmen, 
rchibald  Mclntyre,  attempted 
3p  the  minend  resources  of 
itry  on  the  north  side  of  the 
03.  Their  operations  brought 
nation  thither  that  promised 
the  country.  But,  in  an  evil 
^at  landholder  came  up,  and, 
ing  the  realm,  purchased  the 
net  from  the  State.  His  re- 
sell farms  to  the  new  settlers 
ly  cleared  his  premises.  The 
operations  were  transferred  to 
ack  Tillage,  on  the  southern 
the  mountains ;  and,  in  1840, 
im  families  remained  on  the 
hoosand  acres  that  form  the 
^orth  Elba.  About  this  t i  me, 
rritt  Smith,  who  had  become 
juave  land-owner  in  the  town- 
ered  a  large  number  of  forty- 
as  as  a  gift  to  the  free  colored 
r  the  State;  probably  looking 


to  the  Adirondack  country  as  a  safe 
asylum  for  the  increasing  number  of 
fugitive  slaves.  A  considerable  num- 
ber accepted  his  gift;  but  the  first 
winter  froze  out  the  shivering  negroes ; 
and  a  few  years  found  not  fifty  of 
these  people  left  in  the  country. 

In  1849,  North  Elba  was  separated 
fix>m  Keene,  and  became  an  independ- 
ent township.  The  same  year,  John 
Brown  applied  to  Grerritt  Smith  for  a 
gift  of  land,  suggesting  an  attempt 
to  put  new  vigor  into  the  plan  of 
negro  colonization.  He  received  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  forest  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  ^usable, 
and,  with  the  help  of  his  colored  fol- 
lowers, soon  made  the  best  farm  in 
the  region ;  importing  fine  British 
stock,  and  becoming  a  marked  man 
in  many  ways.  Here  for  ten  years 
he  made  headquarters.  On  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  Kansas  War,  he  went 
to  that  Territory  with  his  sons,  and 
made  his  broad  mark  during  that 
teu-years'  skirmish  that  ushered  in 
the  Rebellion.  In  a  previous  jour- 
ney to  Europe,  his  attention  had 
been  divided  between  the  superb 
stock  of  the  English  estates,  and 
the  military  evolutions  of  the  Con- 
tinental armies.  Ho  came  home, 
and  put  his  information  to  a  practical 
test,  by  subduing  the  wilderness  of 
North  Elba,  and  fighting  border-ruf- 
fians at  Ossawottamie.  For  ten  years, 
from  1850  to  1860,  he  only  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  his  North-Elba  home, 
being  actively  engaged  in  Kansas 
affairs.  But  his  troubled  spirit  was 
laboring  with  the  impending  conflict 
against  the  slave-power.  One  of  those 
electric  spirits  that  feel  the  on-coming 
of  portentous  events,  he  longed  for  the 
outbreak  that  he  saw  was  near  at 
hand.  In  1859,  with  his  three  sons, 
a  son-in-law,  and  his  brother,  he  left 
the  wilderness  for  the  last  time,  and 
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%0w  9sach  m  lama,  Ibrmed  ill  ^ 
m  tbc  Mierfi  oq^MUia-  ofthcolilBcotcliCoTeniuit^fS 
tha  af  till  iwiiipinQ  iif  wtiirk  m  lit  lidb  Pmita&K  bruyding  afv 
li»  ii  jvfc  waJfy  kmvm.  Iti  psea^-  itxs  of  dmrm^f  foreseeing  th 
tiae  f3|teiaft  itt  Ottifcm^  «i  Haxpef^i  tog  itmfgfe  fiit  llbertjrf  iiia4 
Wmrj^  ^Efm  to  ii  aa  fyranet  of  Ubm  muder  of  hi»  scm  mnil  J 
mmm^;  hm^  hmi  Mm  mngiaa^  ^^am  Fiitfra*.  witli  tbe  migbty 
h«M  inirnli  il,  it  ii  tifll  «l  all  infrob-  Ub  Looking  fkvwii  npoii  buQ^ 
aUa  liiai  tlie  Grsi  EtMKqa  voqU  ^  «liiitig  tmts^  iwtl  the  ioi 
I  kan  pt^^ttaled  m  e»Hf  mi  lfc«  aomaling  tempeslSy  and  Ubi 
I  of  dfte  fist  eteetiwi  oC  T  «PM^tfc  ^  i^  illhiiltmble  wildenieai^ 
Ailrr  hm  d^di^  his  bodj  vcs  Imiqi^t  liim,  diixild  e^Hj  cotne  to  || 
to  Xoflh  EIIm  Ihj  die  r^m&biiBg  dmeib-  aelf  iaspm^l  to  dJesceod  liki 
beta  of  hit  fkouljt  ai»d  bwrd  in  froukt  tAm-toittntf  ui<I  nreep  Ibe  U 
of  IIm  hooaa  oa  wbooe  tlii^»iiQld  I  ^ym  oot  Uie  I&acL  I  rererm 
nam  stood.  mj  hst,  azul  suog,    ^^  Johi] 

Hio  liooie  k  anpaiiited  mud  plmi%    h^j  ]ie@  a-iDoixlilettJig  in  111 
flieoigli  fffoil  to  the  ordmaiy   £&r»-   hb  eoul  u  marehmg  on.^ 

Mj  iinging  hrouglit  oul  I 
who  ae«iii^  i^xploring  the  tmi 
[ilao&  Thej  took  me  in  th 
bo^  J  and  we  jolted  down  Id 
ley.  Tli<^j  told  me  tbe  €* 
nearly  all  sold,  aud  the  fainHi 
to  California  ^  that  the  man  i 
the  house  would  sell  it,  with  a 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  fc 
hundred  dolhirs,  wishing 
to  Kansas.  Gerritt  Smith's 
have  all  left  town  ;  and  he  is 
possesHir  of  miles  of  this  w: 
Last  autumn,  the  homestead 
eliasi'd  by  an  association  of  g< 
in  Xcw  York,  and  will  doul 
preserved, —  perhaps  to  becc 
mous  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
dren.  My  blacksmith  frie 
whom  I  rode,  said,  "Ever 
North  Elba  wanted  to  sell  oi 
away.  For  his  part,  he  d 
why  i)eople  come  up  there 
them  thunderin'  mountains.' 
are  probably  less  than  four 
people  now  living  in  this  large 
of  eighty  thousand  acres.  1 
grove  by  the  roadside,  ju 
Scott's,  I  found  a  neat  re 
house.     The  school-mistress, 


y  of  ihe  region.  It  Man  da  ireli 
11^  liia  WBSf  itpaxaled  b&m  the  iril- 
deeieai  by  a  leir  deaitsd  fields^  com- 
miijidiiig  a  m^j^stic  rieirof  the  motm- 
tain  worlii  A  fmw  rods  in  &o«ty  m 
huge  bowlder,  snnoonded  hj  a  |i1atn 
board *fence*  is  the  fit  monament  of 
the  fu-rce  old  apostle  of  liberty.  At 
its  f<)ot  is  tlie  grave.  The  headstone 
was  brouulit  from  an  old  graveyard  in 
New  EiiLrlainl.  whert-  it  stood  over  the 
grave  of  his  father.  Capt.  J<jhn  Brown, 
who  di«'d  in  New  York  in  177G.  Tlie 
whole  stone  is  covi-red  with  the  family 
inscriptions:  John  Brown,  executcnl 
at  Cliarlestown,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1850; 
Oliver  and  Watson,  his  sons,  both 
killed  at  Harper's  Ferry  the  same 
year;  and  his  son  Frederick,  mur- 
dered in  Kansas  by  border-rufTians 
in  1850.  Above  the  little  grassy  en- 
closun?  towers  the  mighty  rock,  almost 
as  liigli  as  the  house;  and  on  its  sum- 
mit is  cut  in  massive  granite  charac- 
ters tlie  inscription:  *' John  Brown, 
1850.''  Standing  on  the  top  of  this 
niomi mental  rock,  for  the  first  time  I 
felt  tliat  I  comprehended  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  whose  name  it  com- 
memorates.    I  could  well  understand 
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^w^th  her  knitting-work,  Wixs 
\*tT  noon  intermission  in  the 
I  or  noisy  charge.  '•  She  had 
iir  scholars;  but  they  livoil  a 

off-      She  was  bom  over  on 

but  never  had  been  up  a 
in    her  Ufe,  and   thought 

•  1  climbing  enough  in  North 
hout  getting  up  those  big 
•aks/ '  At  dinner,  our  High- 
Kurson  had  disappeared ;  but 

was  filled  with  three  young 
rkers,  in  full  rig  for  an  ad- 
among  the  lakes.     Their  ca- 

guides  had  been  engaged  for 
cs.  They  devoured  the  last 
>f  the  sacrificial  mutton,  and 
off  through  the  usual  after- 
in,  expecting  to  take  their 
D  their  boats,  and  live  in  the 
.11  the  coming  of  the  autumn 

y  morning  rose  cold  and  clear ; 
iioiLsed  myself  for  an  early 
the  crowning  feat  of  my  ex- 
—  the  ascent  of  Mt.  White- 
Father  Scott  took  me  in  his 
:wo-horse  wagon  for  a  drive  of 
e», — down  the  Valley  of  the 
r J  to  the  Wilmi  ngton  Gorge.  On 
of  August,  it  was  cold  as  Oc- 
Driving  down  the  valley,  we 
1  the  swift,  shallow  river,  wind- 
thward  through  narrow  green 
rs,  ereiywhere  overlwjked  by 
hills  thickly  sown  with  rocks, 
rees,  and  a  matted  growth  of 
rush.  Haying-time  was  just 
ing ;  and,  as  it  rained  at  least 
rery  day,  it  was  no  joke  to 
the  crop.  Every  half-mile,  a 
ame  tearing  down  the  hillsides, 
»utlet  of  apond  hidden  up  among 
UowB.  These  little  lakes  are 
M  numerous  here  as  in  the  Sar- 
roods,  though  hidden  among 
mtainfl^  and  seldom  connected. 
n^  load  was  enlivened  by 


cr()Wil(M.l  wagons  full  of  tourists ;  for 
tills  is  cmo  of  the  great  avenues  of  ap- 
proach and  egress.  The  valley  now 
contracted  between  the  Keene  moun- 
tains upon  the  east  and  the  great  spurs 
of  Whiteface  on  the  west.  The  river 
became  a  loud-voiced  torrent ;  and 
beetling  precipices  leaned  over  the  for- 
est-tops above  our  heads.  We  were 
in  the  heart  of  the  gorge, —  a  gigan- 
tic pass  a  mile  long  between  the  abut- 
ments of  two  great  mountain-ranges. 
The  view  was  imposing,  even  after 
the  grandeur  of  the  gorge  of  Ed- 
munds Ponds.  Full  one  thousand 
feet  high  on  our  left  shot  up  the  bare 
wall  of  Wliiteface,  crowned  by  steep 
wooded  summits  that  hid  its  loftiest 
peak ;  while  on  the  right  the  tremen- 
dous hills  were  slashed,  torn,  and 
piled  together,  suggesting  a  frolic  of 
the  demons  of  the  wilderness.  Just 
where  a  spur  of  Whiteface  soars  up- 
ward two  thousand  feet,  with  the  path 
of  a  land-slide  down  the  bare  rock, 
the  Ausable  breaks  into  a  fierce  rapid, 
in  several  channels,  plunginp:  down  a 
chasm  of  fifty  feet.  A  boiling  pool 
receives  the  flood,  whose  rocky  sides 
drip  with  moisture;  a  myriad  fvrns 
and  bluebells  quivering  in  the  spray, 
the  solemn  woods  brooding  above. 
Out  of  this  black  depth,  the  stream 
tears  its  w«iy  between  rocky  walls  a 
hundred  feet  high,  leaping  down  three 
more  precipices  till  it  flows  off  quietly 
through  the  Wilmington  meadows. 
A  rough  path  threads  the  slippery 
rocks,  and  brings  you  to  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  A  two-hours'  stroll  could 
only  give  a  glimpse  of  this  wonderful 
spot,  which  one  could  visit  every  day 
for  a  month,  with  new  revelations  of 
wild  mountain  sublimity  and  exquisite 
watery  grace. 

Turning  backward,  we  pushed  over 
the  western  road  five  miles,  and  at 
three  o'clock  drew  up  at  Nash's  farm- 
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dng-vp  of  the  whole  majes- 
\^y  the  parting  flash  of  the 
ujHj  —  all  these  things  most 
ut  cannot  be  told. 
>niewhat  reconciled  to  Nash*s 
rai,  bj  &  family  party  that  I 
oiping  oat  on  the  western 
he  lake.  They  had  left  their 
J  a  home  a  few  miles  away, 
^k*3  *'  recreation."  The  lake 
aldn't  bite;  and  they  were 
last  ration  of  salt  pork  and 
:atoea.  Bat  the  mosquitoes 
;  and  what  with  a  sound 
g  erery  day,  sleepless  nights, 
Kich  of  the  rheumatism  all 
ley  ooold  not  sit  for  the  por- 
*^The  Happy  Family.''  A 
evening  with  the  choice  com- 
ftt  condescended  to  abide  in 
idtly  hotel  sent  me  to  bed 
for  a  bright  morning  for  the 
nb  towards  the  clouds. 
re,    A.M.y   Saturday  morning, 

I  awoke,  and  looked  out 
doady  sky ;  but  at  six,  a  flash 
ine  brought  me  up  to  my  day's 
After  an  execrable  breakfast, 
*ady  to  take  the  risk  of  the 
,  though  all  the  mountains 
ider  the  cloud,  and  the  mist 
ting  in  from  the  north-west, 
irley  Roberts,  the  crack  guide, 
ro ; "  and  we  went.  We  rowed 
le  length  of  the  lake  in  the 
>ld;  andat  eight  o'clock  hid  our 
the  broshwood.  at  the  entrance 
path  that  winds  four  miles 
the  woods,  up  the  steep  bat- 
I  of  Whiteface-  The  upper 
r  the  mountain  was  still  a 
donds,  though  the  sun  now 
1  flashed  upon  the  lower  hills, 

up  the  lovely  green   of  the 

Staff  in  hand,  we  trudged  on 

DDulefl,  along  a  high  ridge  over- 

the  bed  of  Whiteface  Brook, 

ig  to  OS  all  the  way.     The 


ground  was  everywhere  carpeted  with 
a  most  exquisite  mosSy  which  covered 
the  great  rocks  and  fallen  trees 
with  a  green  feathery  mantle ;  while 
the  interwoven  roots  made  a  "  spring- 
floor"  under  our  feet  Passing  a 
noisy  cascade,  we  now  began  to  toil  up 
a  steep  path,  climbing  rocks,  clutch- 
ing at  roots,  till  we  reach  the  Little 
Slide.  A  month  before,  after  a  rain,  a 
tract  of  earth  with  its  burden  of  trees 
and  rocks,  as  wide  as  a  broad  city 
street,  ^'  skedaddled  "  a  mile  down  the 
mountain,  leaving  a  pile  of  rocks  above 
awaiting  the  next  freshet  A  half- 
hour*s  scramble  up  stairs  brought  us 
to  the  critical  point  of  the  climb,  — half 
a  mile  right  up  the  face  of  the  Great 
Slide.  This  slide  is  a  baro  rock,  in- 
clined at  the  angle  of  an  ordinary 
house-roof,  broken  into  sharp  preci- 
pices, and  skirted  by  dwarf  bushes.  It 
is  equally  disgusting  to  wade  through 
the  treacherous  mud  and  moss  on  its 
border,  or  clamber  up  its  steep  and 
slippery  face.  Charley  gave  the  ex- 
cellent advice,  good  for  all  difficulties, 
"  Walk  right  up,  and  don't  mind  it." 
So,  ••  forgetting  the  things  that  were 
behind,"  we  soon  emerged  under  the 
overhanging  battlements  that  make 
the  rocky  summit  of  the  mount.  As 
we  scrambled  up  the  topmost  cliff,  the 
mist  rose,  the  sun  beamed  forth,  and 
all  creation  shone  out  below. 

Up  on  the  narrow  rocky  platform, 
we  found  a  little  hollow  among  the 
bowlders,  where,  building  a  fire,  and 
covering  ourselves  with  heavy  coats, 
against  the  bleak  wind,  we  emerged 
at  intervals,  for  two  hours,  to  bt-hold 
the  matchless  view ;  unparalleled, 
for  its  varied  beauty,  in  eastern 
America.  Towards  the  east  is  the 
same  beautiful  realm  already  seen 
from  Mt  Hurricane,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Keene  Valley  and  mountain- 
ranges.     Towards  the  north-east  and 
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iiortli*west  »1ioii6  a  Yasl  e^rpanse  of 
loTcly  con Q try,  with  octiaeional  de- 
tached summits,  gen>n^«j;u  witli  Uie 
Ausablts  and  tsaranac  Rivers,  aud  fre- 
quent 1fik«^  Cham  plain,  broken  up 
by  islaud^i  spread  out  like  a  peaceful 
s^a.  Tlie  whito  buildings*  of  the  Clin- 
toe  Prisgn  glittered  jivtej  on  tlia  dis- 
tunt  hills;  Burlingtoii,  and  a  scoreof 
pk^isant  rillagcd^  nctatled  along  the 
ghoftji  \  while  the  St,  Lawrenuo 
gleamed  on  the  horizon  line* 

But  off  at  tlie  W0at  and  south- west 
I  looked  mofit  eagurlj  or  or  into  the 
Saranac  wilderneas,  where  I  beheld  a 
new  I  world  of  woods j  imboaoming  a 
multitude  of  alnning  waters  At  my 
faet  Lake  Placid,  a  glittering  oval; 
flowing  around  it^  centrai  iskd,  lay 
infolded  amid  the  sleeping  wooded 
hilk.  Half  a  doison  charming  sheets 
of  water  beckoned  the  eje  onward  to 
the  wootls.  Through  a  gap  in  the 
mountains,  the  Lower  Saranac  flashed 
in  the  light  \  farther  off,  the  Upper 
Saranac  slept  in  all  its  peaceful  length  j 
still  beyond  shimmered  a  lab^'riuth 
of  tiny  ponds,  with  the  beautiful  St. 
Eegis  Hills  flitting  in  the  north-west. 
Toward  the  south,  over  Miller's  Pond, 
was  Round  Lake,  with  Great  Tupper 
Lake ;  the  thsee  rising  like  silver  stairs 
above  each  other  to  an  azure  realm  of 
hills.  The  mysterious  wilderness  of  Mt. 
Seward  overshadows  an  unseen  world 
of  waters  at  the  south-west,  lifting 
itself  as  serenely,  with  its  manifold 
peaks,  above  the  trackless  wilderness, 
as  the  great  American  statesman 
calmly  abides  the  final  verdict  of  his 
countrymen  on  the  many-sided  policy 
that  baffles  their  comprehension  while 
it  inspires  their  admiration.  The 
whole  south  and  south-eastern  horizon 


was  cpowded  with  wild  and 

range*  of  mountains,  Tahawaaf 
(ttwiring  above  them  all;  axidl 
tli^  Indian  Vti^n  m  UtM  wocifl 
tfiits  tartlK^ro^  blimdod  vntb  ■ 

At  half*pa»t  twelvei  %  mt^ 
ovei»hadowde<I  us  ;  m  «i?sgv  l 
chitised  UA  down  tho   slope ;  < 
elements  fought  their  af^emoc 
abore  our  deeiieeuding  path,  j 
towed  down  the  lake,  m  mighqj 
wait  JilUng  the  gorged  of  Sewa 
ha  was  glowed  like  a  cenil^ 
while  Whits&ce  now  gloam^ 
ing  light,  m  ffowned  m  awfi 
Fonr  o^clock  found  mn  behd 
of  frisky  steeds  on  the  way  U 
The  great   eclip&o  drow  it#  \ 
curtain  over  the  world  i  &lid  I 
sunset  closed  the  peaceful  daj 

Kot  often  in  life  does  sq< 
bath  visit  this  lower  woiM 
which  followed  this  oot^le dl 
sun  shone  with  a  subdued  \ 
heavenly  breeze  swept  over  fif 
the  mountaina  sIumbeTed  IB  ( 
mist.     I  was  the  only  guest 
silent   house.      The   scythe  \ 
rake  lay  in  the  furrow  ;  the  lit 
before  the  piazza   was    swept 
the  old  people  lounged,  half  at 
arm-chairs ;   and   only  an  oc 
burst  of  frolic  among  the  d 
colony  of  young  turkeys,  and  " 
the    irrepressible    maid-serva 
turbed  the  perfect  silence  of  \ 
I    strolled   about    the   fields 
grassy  hillock  revealing  a  i 
lovelier    grouping    of    the  ii 
realm.    All  around  the  horizoB 
seen,  the  great  mountains  se 
worship  in  reverent  stillness, 
a  firmament  alive  with  the 
of  Almighty  God. 
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i  CottQcH  adjonmed 
'liarmg  proclaimed, 
t  of  seren  months' 
decree  on  faith, 
I  the  small  catecbijtm, 
of  the  pnmaey 
ot  the   pope*     Thia 
tlifl  four  fiist  diapters  of 
C&msikutian    af  the 

24tb  of  last  AprO,  at  the 
of  the  Vatican 

>  and  a  half  months  after 
*■  Pins,  Bishop,  Servant  of 

its  of  God,  with  the  appro- 

>  Holj^  Cottucil,"  confirmed 
a  dogmatic  decree 

tibt  Cfestor  of  all  things, 
p  Faith,  Faith  and  Beason." 
ig  what  the  belief  and  the 
the  Church  on  those  topics 
•rer  been,  the  decree  as- 
^  and  ahape  of  four  can- 
to the  heads  just 
[  winds  up  with  eight- 
anathemas,    fidmiuated 
i  whomsoever  may  dis- 
[^  Ae  aewly-Klefined  points. 
haa  been  unanimously 
pope  took   occasion   to 
» his  •*  moet  reverend  breth- 
\  peace  there  was  among 
i  Ha  bteasings  on  them 
i  and  in  heaven.    We 
readers  that  docu- 
I  it  eao  be  easily  obtained  by 
rbo  might  wish  to  see  it  for 
Whatever  Boman  Catholics 
L  IIm  sal^ect^  its  real  im> 
rmaD;  and  Protestants 
*  ^peat  inteteat  in  its  perusal. 
»  atoiy  of  assump- 
of  assertions  and 
fonserly  frightened  our 
oow  either  amuses  or 


diBgosts  people,  according  to  the  yiew 
they  take  of  the  matter.  The  Coun- 
cil claims  and  declares  that  God  has 
constituted  the  Church  —  that  is,  the 
Eoman-Catholic  bishops  —  the  only 
depository  of  his  truth.  She  alone 
has  the  right  and  power  of  denning  ita 
meaning ;  upon  her,  exclusively,  de- 
volves the  duty  of  guarding  it  against 
the  encroachments  of  reason,  and  de- 
termining bow  far  the  conclusion  of 
science  can  be  admitted.  Her  ideas 
on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God 
are  absolutely  true,  and  the  only  true 
ones;  her  notions  on  revelation  and 
faith  cannot  be  improved,  nor  can  her 
decisions  thereupon  be  gainsayed ;  her 
despotic  sway  on  human  reason  must 
be  acknowledged,  and  blindly  submit- 
ted to,  by  everybody.  Of  whomso- 
ever rejects  her  doctrine,  she  says, 
anathema  Bit!  which,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, means  "  Let  him  be  accursed," 

As  a  specimen  of  both  her  spirit 
and  her  teaching,  we  quote  here  the 
last  of  her  four  canons.  It  bears  most 
directly  on  modem  errors  and  aims 
more  than  the  others  at  liberal  Pro- 
testants and  the  much-dreaded  ration- 
alists :  — 

''1st  If  any  one  shall  say  that 
Di\ine  Kevelation  includes  no  mys- 
teries, truly  and  properly  so  called, 
but  that  all  the  dogmas  of  faith  may, 
with  tlie  aid  of  natural  principles,  be 
understood  and  demonstrated  hy  rea- 
son, duly  cultivated,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema. 2d-  If  any  one  shall  say 
that  human  science  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued in  such  a  spirit  of  freedom,  that 
one  may  be  allowed  to  hold,  as  true, 
its  assertions,  even  when  opposed  to 
revealed  doctrine,  and  that  such  asser- 
tions may  not  be  condemned  by  the 
Church,  let  him  be  anathema.     3d. 


3M 
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If  any  one  &h:ill  say  that  it  may,  sit 
any  time,  come  to  pass,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  science^  that  the  doctTine  set 
forth  by  the  Church  must  be  taken 
in  another  sense  than  that  in  which 
the  Church  has  ever  receiveil  and 
yet  receives  them,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema.*' 

In  the  same  spirit,  manifested  by 
Uie  same  words,  is  the  definition  and 
proclamation  of  the  primacy  and  in- 
fulHbility    of    the     Roman     Pontiff. 
Those  who  hare  watched  the  doings 
of  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  prelim- 
inaries to  it  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
cannot  have  fiiiled  to  observe  that  the 
matter  had  already  been  settled  before- 
baud,  and  that  the  Council  was  sum- 
moned only  to  give  the  definition  an 
appearance  of  great  enthusiasm  and 
unanimity.     The  politicians   of  the 
Clmrch    succeeded    in    stirring    the 
masses,  and  obtaining  everjrwhere  sig- 
natures to  petitions   entreating  the 
pope  to  propose,  and  allow  the  Council 
to  do,  what   he   intended  should  be 
done  from  the  moment  he  thought  of 
calling  it  together.    After  a    great 
deal  of  talk  and  discussion  in  private 
caucuses;  after  more  than  one  him- 
dred  speeches,  delivered ^?ro  and  contra 
in  secret  sessions,  if  the  reports  of 
Catholic  organs  are  to  be  relied  ui>on; 
after  a  permission  to  leave  had  been 
granted  to  many,  —  the  partisans  of 
infullibility   succeeded    in    obtaining 
the   desired   almost-unanimous    vote. 
On  the  12th  of  July,  the  vote  was 
atf€s  450,  and  nat^s  88 ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  the  same  number  of 
af/es  against  eight  na*fSf  most  of  the 
dissenters  being  absent.     It  had  been 
supposed  that  a  final  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion would  be  taken  before  the  end  of 
June ;  and  preparations  were  made  to 
have  the  new  dogma  proclaimed  to 
the  world  on  St,  Peters  Day,  which 
faHs  on  the  29th  of  that  month.     But, 


for  some  reason  or  other,  the  < 
tion  was  not  realised  ;  and  the  1 
for  article  of  faith  was  mUmnt^ 
mulgatedon  the  I7th  of  July, 
any  great  pomp  or  the  sole 
looked  for  by  enthtisiastic  devoti 

The  following  allocntion,  < 
by  the  pope  on  that  occaaion,  i 
for  ib^elf,  and   needa  no 
"  The  activity  of  the  SoveieigB^ 
tiff  had  been  great,  but    it 
destroy,  it  builds  ;  it  dx>e$  not  i 
it  sustains,  and  it  often 
rights  of  our  brethren,  —  that  \ 
rights  of  the  bishops,  and 
have  not  voted  with  us.     Lei  J 
feel  that  they  hare  to  ted  in  < 
let  them  remember  that  the  \ 
not  error.     Let  them  remotiili 
a  few  hours  ago,  they  thouglil  1 
do.   Have  they,  then,  two  con 
two  wills,  on  the  same  8ulj«  ^.t? 
Ten  forbid  !     \Ye  pray  for  rl 
God,  who  alone  works 
illumine  their  hearts  and 
they  may  return  to  the  bodom  \ 
father, — that  is,  the  Sovereign] 
the  unworthy  vicar  of  Chiisl^- 
work  with  us  against  the 
the  Church.     Let  it  be  so 
may  say,  with  St.  Augustine, 
you   have   given   us   your 
light,  and  now  we  see.*     May 
bless  you  all!"     Guided  by  Ail 
light,    and    strengthened    with! 
blessing  of  the   Infallible  Od«v| 
members  of  the  Council  left  fof  J 
homes.     On  their  way  to  Boa 
bishops  were  followed  by  aO  < 
everybody  thought   they  wen> 
body;  but^  when  they  left  thtl 
city»  noboriy  noticed    them* 
standing  the  solemn  definitioQi*] 
had  just  enacted.    The  Kommoi  J 
selves  merely  remarked,  thatj  \ 
oomein  as  shepherds,  they  ' 
out  as  sheep;-'  that  is,  fl« 
power  and  money. 


®I)C  (Sjraminer. 


that  many  of  our  frieuds  are  surprised,  that,  in  this  depi*  c- 

I  our  work,  many  books  are  not  **  noticed,"  as  a  slang  phrase 

Seh  are,  doubtless,  of  real  importance  and  value,     Thi^  is 

'  true, — but  the  surprise  springs  firom  inadvertence  to  the  real 

I  upon  educated  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  the  works 

and  observers  in  different  lines  of  work;   which  is  so 

it  those  who  make  any  chronicle  of  it  must  confine  them- 

ita  most  important  results,  and  cannot,  therefore,  though 

Ij  would,  dwell  upon  all  details,  even  though  they  be  of 

ace.     AH  that  we  can  do  is  to  be  sure  that  we  review 

[}ks  always ;  while  we  remember  that  what  is  important 

ler  is  often  worthless  to  another*     In  our  very  limited 

often  prefer  to  call  attention  to  books  which  we  know  will 

escape  our  readers,  rather  than  to  add  to  the  clever  criti- 

ich  the  press  around  us  is  pubUshing,  or  to  speak  of  books 

St  readers  for  themselves  can  judge  of  by  walking  into  a 

If  we  do  open  to  our  readers  the  comparatively  unused 

of  the  English,  French^  German,  and  Italian  presses^  we 

1,  for  that  very  reason,  leave  to  our  interesting  and  reliable 

department  the  names  of  American  books  even  of  the 


OP  BELIEF. 

who  observes,  with  any 
tof  op 'mien  in  our  timej  u 
rtbe  itfong  tendency  among 
I  bave  m  Uttle  learning,  of 
systemB  give  ua  6o 
bold  materialism,  — 
ives  in  6od^  seal,  hea- 
io  right  and  wrong,  — 
which   looks  the 
,  erai  if  it  do  not  acknowl- 


edge the  black  conclusions  of  the 
atheist  In  the  opposite  direction,  by 
a  counter-current,  the  Boman-Catho- 
lic  Church  wins  certain  victories,  less 
considerable,  but  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, Ejtpressed  or  unexpressed,  the 
secret  of  those  victories  is,  that  men 
and  women  who  do  not  choose  to  be 
without  God  in  the  world,  seeing  the 
drift  of  much  of  the  physical  science 
of  our  time  into  mere  materialism, 
say  to  themselves,  that,  if  such  is  the 

8fi& 
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zeault  of  mquirj5  tbej  do  not  choose 
to  iDquire-  They  hnow  tliere  is  a  Godj 
and  they  will  hold  by  the  one  church 
which  forbids  men  to  enter  upon  ques- 
tions which  have  proved  so  fatal. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  scep- 
ticism of  our  time  appears  only  among 
persons  of  superficial  education.  Scep- 
ticism or  atheism  is  unquestionably 
the  habit  of  thought  of  a  largo  and 
important  number  of  the  best  stu- 
dents in  physics  of  our  time. 

In  our  judgment,  the  growth  of  the 
tendency  to  materialism,  of  the  habit 
of  scepticism,  and  of  the  counter-cur- 
rent to  Komanism,  have  all  been  pro- 
moted largely  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
Protestant  clergy.  The  habit  of  the 
last  lialf-century  has  been  to  educate 
them  to  certain  ecclesiastical  studies, 
and  to  keep  them  parted  from  such 
studies  as  have  made  the  life  and 
given  the  direction  to  the  movement 
of  the  age,  as  if  these  were  not  theo- 
logical pursoits.  The  truth  is,  that 
theology  is  not  worth  the  name,  if  it 
is  not  the  study  of  all  science,  —  as 
science,  in  its  turn,  limps  and  tum- 
bles if  it  is  not  the  study  of  God. 

Nursed  in  such  ignorance,  however, 
the  Protestant  clergy,  as  a  class,  are 
as  we  believe,  the  last  body  of  men 
who  have  known  the  existence  of  the 
real  and  hardly  concealed  atheism  and 
scepticism  around  them.  They  have 
been  eager  to  fight  Unitarianism  and 
Universal  ism,  Anti-Slavery,  the  Pope, 
the  DevH,  and,  in  general,  each  other. 
In  the  midst  of  such  conflicts,  the 
large  body  of  them  are  but  just  now 
waking  up  to  the  knowle dge,  that,  in 
every  Catholic  and  every  Protestant 
country,  there  are  hosts  of  men,  who, 
almost  of  conviction,  —  certainly  of 
determined  prejudice,  —  have  aban- 
doned worship,  have  aliandoned  the 
religious  training  of  their  families, 
and  look  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  or 


try  to,  as  they  would  look  on 
tick  of  a  clock  as  it  runs  down 
not  ten  years  since  we  saw  an 
bly  of  highly- trained  clergyn 
were  denying  almost  passi 
that,  in  our  time,  there  is  i 
dency  to  materialism,  as  tw< 
least  considered  of  their  ^n 
maintained.  ^M 

James  Freeman  Clark^l 
tjjioso  observing  men,  well  poi 
not  easily  alarmed,  who  not 
real  habit  of  his  time,  and  a 
it  with  its  own  weapons.  Hi 
hook  whose  title  we  have  giv 
is,  first,  an  assertion  of  Spirit 
Matter,  or  of  the  Christian  vii'H 
the  Materialistic  hypothesis 
part  of  the  book^  originally  i 
in  four  or  five  lectures,  he  caUi 
Atheism  to  Theism/'  Lookin 
counter-current  of  w^liieh  n 
spoken,  he  devotes  one  long  ch 
the  hook  to  the  claims  of  Bo) 
Intermediate  between  the^, 
countei*s  those,  who,  *•  believin 
in  Spirit  and  in  Goil,  deny  thi 
tianity  is  any  advance  beyon 
And  the  book  closes  witl 
prophecy,  of  the  Church  ofi 

Mr,  Clarke  is  a  Unitaci^ 
this  book  is  published  by  J 
can  Unitarian  Assoc! at i 
he  convenient,  therefor 
bigots  of  the  Christian  dH 
to  keep  ignorant  of  it;5  existea 
allude  to  it  in  public  only  wil 
of  indiiference.  For  all  that,  i 
the  argument  which  the  times 
and  for  which  living  men  and 
perplexed  aud  confused  in  til 
lights  of  controversy,  will  thii 
heartily.  In  the  argue 
modem  materialism,  the  { 

1  8t«p»of  Belief;  or,  RntioQstC 
talnod  Against  AUicUoi*  Fr«Q  Efl1|%p^, 
itm.    By  Jwaes  Frccmai)  Qute. 
the  Memory  of  Johti  Altoloa  A   ~ 
Amcr«  Unit.  AModAtloti,    ISTO. 
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points  of  riewy  and 
attack,  wholly  new.  And 
ian  who  has  studied  witli 
Bko  iSKKletfn  theonei,  which 
lia  file  awajy  will  be  ready 
Mge  that  here  is  a  Chrifr- 
Bf  who  Eoeets  him  on  his 

LThat  the  book  does  this 
nt  in  our  e  jes ;  and,  as 
,  it  does  it  triamphantly. 
f  to  Bnchner  by  a  man  who 
BochikeTi  not  a  diatribe 
IfiTTfiaTi  Atheism  '^  by  8ome 
loetan  who  cannot  read  a 
irman,  and  never  saw  one 
B  of  uiodecQ  discoasion  on 

\  lectme  rest«  on  the  po^« 
b  have  as  high  te;>timony 
^stmee  of  the  soul  as  we 
bit  of  the  body,  or  of  any 
do  the  body,  and  combatg 
ndODS  drawn  from  the  fail* 
'  in  consequeBco  of  the 
be  body.  The  second 
;  attempting  to  demon- 
>  of  God,  recognizes 
we  only  truly  know 
dation  to  as,  in  us^  and 
The  several  argaments, 
irhich  would  prove  the  ex- 
lod,  hare  forre  "only  bo  far 

I  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
and  shows  himself  to  iis. 

^  bj  searching,  find  him  \ 
|i  OS  by  revealing  himself 

|aclQl%  Mr.  Clarke  shows 

II  of  Wb  observation,  and 
^tial  cooxage  which  gives 
r  C0  aO  his  conductions,  in 
bognstioti  of  the  true  place 
latrine  of  development, — 
Iwhichf  as  he  truly  says,  has 
U^  the  lenst  atheigtic  ten* 
|die  aubject  were  not  too 
Ifliiglitftr,  there  would  be 
llodieiooa  in  the  sadden 


**  right-about^fece  **  of  the  cntics  in 
the  $oi-di*ant  theological  reviews  of 
Americar  on  this  important  central 
inqairy  of  modern  science.  Some 
twenty  yefizs  ago,  Mr.  Gliddon,  with 
some  assistance  &om  Mr.  AgassiEy 
published  a  clumsy  book  on  the  races 
of  men,  which  said  that  there  were 
probably  eight  or  nine  different  origi- 
nal families  of  mankind.  All  ortho- 
dox criticism  was  in  a  panic  at  the 
thought  It  was  declared  black  and 
fatal  infidelity.  The  Bible  was  worth- 
less, and  God  tottered  on  his  thiooe^ 
so  long  as  it  was  proclaimed  with  au- 
thority j  and  reams  of  paper  and 
Male-bolgie  of  ink  were  spent  to  show 
us  how,  from  the  Circassian  Adam 
and  Eve,  by  natural  development,  we 
might  have  the  Esquimauj:,  the  Tura- 
niao,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon*  To  be- 
lieve this  impossible  was  deadly  error, 
we  were  told* 

A  few  years  rolled  on,  and  poor 
Dr.  Darwin  announced  the  results  of 
his  breeding  of  his  pigeons.  Was  it 
not  possible,  he  asked,  in  theory  at 
least,  that  from  one  pair  of  H\Tng  beings, 
if  you  gave  time  enough,  beings  might 
be  generated  quite  unlike  each  other  ? 
The  naturalists  of  the  ecclesiastical 
camp  heard  this  inquiry  as  to  a 
position  which  they  had  been  main- 
taining for  years,  with  horror  just  like 
that  which  they  felt  before,  when 
the  counter-position  was  proclaimed. 
"Varieties  possible  from  the  same 
ori  gin  ?  Never  1 "  they  cried-  "  WhUe 
you  beliere  that,  God  trembles  on  his 
throne,  and  the  Bible  is  worthless/' 
And,  for  a  period  of  cannonading  about 
as  long  as  they  wasted  in  the  opposite 
direction,  they  fired  hot  shot  into  the 
doctrine  of  development,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  after  all  the  noise,  ex- 
actly where  they  found  it,  an  unproved 
suggestion  of  great  interest  in  physios^ 
without  the  least  atheistic  tendency. 
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On  these  points,  Mr.  Clarke  makes 

the  following  statements :  — 

'*In  reriewing  these  three  main  argu- 
ments of  the  great  thinkers  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  for  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme and  perfect  Being,  we  find  that  they 
all  fail  of  producing  full  conviction,  because 
they  attempt  to  do  by  reasoning  what  rea- 
soning b  incompetent  to  perform ;  name- 
ly* to  give  U8  knowledge  of  that  which  we 
do  not  already  know.  The  truth  h^  that 
wc  can  oniy  know  God  by  revelation  of 
tiimself  to  us,  in  usi^  around  us.  And  these 
argu meets  have  force  only  &o  far  as  they 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  God  comes 
and  shows  himself  to  ub.  We  cannot,  by 
searching,  find  him ;  but  he  finds  us  by  re- 
Tcallng  himself*  to  us.  The  ontological 
argument,  for  example,  is  really  this,  — 
that  there  is  deposited  in  the  human  mind, 
below  all  ebe,  the  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  jTcrfect  Being,  which  is  God  re- 
vealing himself  to  us  in  tlie  soul.  The 
co5mok>!j;ical  argument  means,  that  God, 
in  ehowing  us  finite  and  dcj)cndt:nt  exist- 
ence, whispers  to  our  thought  tliiit  there  is 
also  necessary  and  independent  being. 
And  the  power  of  the  tclcologic  argument 
is,  that  it  calls  our  attention  to  the  vast 
web  of  nature  ;  showing  how  part  co-ope- 
rates with  part,  and  how  a  great  uui verse 
of  order  and  beauty  arises  out  of  this  mul- 
titude of  atoms,  each  by  itself  without 
power. 

'*  The  doctrine  of  development,  which 
has  taken  such  an  impulse  in  mo<leni  times, 
has  not  in  it^lf  tho  least  atheistic  tendency. 
Suppose  the  universe,  at  fu*st,  to  have  been 
a  nebula,  and  all  the  present  Kosmos  to 
have  come  out  of  that  nebula  by  the  work- 
ing of  natund  laws.  All  this  must  have 
happened  in  time,  and  had  a  beginning ; 
for,  allowin«T  millitms  and  millions  of  years 
for  each  step,  they,  at  last,  carry  us  back 
to  the  formless  nebula.  Now,  is  not  as 
math  intelligence,  as  much  power,  as  ranch 
love,  necessary  to  make  a  world-creating 
nebula,  as  to  make  a  world  ?  ^ 

1  prof.  Hoz]e7->ln  fto  ftrti«1e  in  The  Aeademf , 
Oct.  9.  IBtt  —  tiJcM  *  •ImllM  view.  He  ■»!•♦ 
"The  teleologfoal  md  th«  mcebuileal  vlewt  of 
antore  are  noi,  oeeewNrUf ,  matumUy  ezclnaive. 
Oo  ttie  oontnry,  the  more  puraly  a  mecbatiltt 


**  The  ailment  re«ilting  frm 
arguments  is  therdbre  this:  1 
in  the  human  mind,  by  the  nec< 
nature  or  conditbut  three  idi 
the  Perfect.  2,  Of  the  Nee 
Of  a  Designing  Cause.  Tbe«e 
cannot  be  tepomted.  The  Foi 
the  Necessary  Bein^  and  the 
Cause  must  be  one.  ConjMxp 
reveals  himself  to  us  as  the  pt 
ligent  Cause  of  the  universe. 
a  revelation,  not  a  dcmonstr 
into  logical  forms,  as  an  u^ 
power  of  it  to  convince  is  moi 
when  looked  at  as  a  vision 
mighty.  For  God  does  not  i 
vince  the  im willing  of  his  exi 
logical  triumph  over  their  re 
derstandings ;  but  rather  to  d 
to  the  pure  in  heart,  who  d 
him.  He  hidej  these  truths  fi 
and  prudent,  and  reveals  them 

"  We  have  thus  glanced  at  tli 
by  which  the  being  of  God  Is 
ed.  But  now  if  you  ask  **  Vi 
Uevo  in  God,"  I  must  ^ve 
answer.  Men  believe  in  C 
they  are  made  to  believe  in 
cause  religion  is  natural  to  me] 
to  trust  in  a  Higher  Power 
the  hmnan  mind  and  he^irt.  ! 
and  adore  God  becau^^o  thei 
their  flesh  crj'  out  for  him.  11 
has  a  craving  for  an  infinite  X 
Friend.  Men  do  not  eat  at 
cause  books  of  physiology 
them  that  food  is  necessaj] 
life,  and  have  explained  boi 
formed  by  the  digestive  orga 
and  flesh.  They  eat  becAU 
hungry.  So  men  do  not  wen 
they  have  had  tlie  existence 
fact  only  proved  to  their  Intel 
cause  they  are  hungry  for  a 
and  angelic  food.  No  mat 
down  men  are,  they  feel  this 
matter  how  high  they  gO|  the 

the  ipeenliilor  1«»  flie  more  Urifllj  i 
B  prtmordial  molwttl&r  nrrmntetf 
ftU  the  phenomena  of  tbe   uulv« 

queooot;  and  '^ — ■  '  -Ty 

the  mercy  of  3 

him  todl»prov>  iBu 

to  evolve  tlie  phetiomeua  al  liw  imi 


\  faney  th&t 
I  wise  and  manly  in  dis- 
^eligioTi.  They  ma)-,  in  cer- 
'  civilization  and  manners, 
||Bi  Teiigiou9  instittitioofl. 
Breat  poet  Lucivtiu^,  may 
pMi  with  superstluoo,  and 
But  these  ar«  passing 
\  the  stream  of  thought : 
cnt  swet-'ps  as  steailily 
be  Amazon  orMLissis^ippi 
_While  man*3  in  t«  I  Wet, 
varieties  of  thingfl, 
I  central  asb  of  be- 
'.  the  tdea  of  the  Su* 
4  i  ._.e  man'd  will  aspires 
biiioos  of  progress,  growth, 
kt, —  it  most  always  seek 
ugh  faith  in  a  Supreme 
og  all  soak  in  their  ap- 
man*s  heart  yeanifl 
earthly  afiection  can 
I  to  commune  with  the 
While  human  life  is  fviXi 
n  mn&t  seek  coosolalion  in 
rhioh  comes  from  the  coiim>- 
loljr  Sptxit  As  long  aa  ty* 
e  mistedf  slaves  redeemed 
AS,  the  power  of  the  wicked 
ihe  bliok  def  )ths  of  cruelty 
UMmpsrod  to  the  day, — 
^^^■^  no  earthly  helper, 
mHfie  and  almighty  Jus- 
beiikiDgsCbr  God;  all  who 
OQt  fiir  the  perfect  Truth; 
pble  within  us  oseenda  to* 

Ee  trosi  in  the  better  and 
nature,  we  believe  more 
L    So  it  is  that  faith  b 
[  jhtBgiiiot seen,  —  so  it  h 
iU  last  see  God.** 


icgiistice  to  the  ati- 

to  condense  the 

du^en,  which  are 

eoivdeDaed    already. 

betaken  as  work* 

id  pulpitSy — 

its  where   their 

fidel.     So  much 

Wni  not  be  the  first 

Ivsaced  guard  of  the 


Chiodi  haa  had  the  battles  of  the 
Church  to  fight  for  it.  God  grant 
they  be  always  fought  as  welL 

Mr.  Clarke  excels  in  practical  illus- 
trations and  hoioely  appeals  to  con- 
science and  reason.  We  do  not  know 
where  there  can  be  found  any  thing 
better  than  these  few  statements, 
which  are  taken  cagually  from  the 
many  with  which  the  book  abounds : 
"  If  you  come  home  after  a  few  weeks' 
absence^  and  find  your  room  arranged 
for  you, — another  picture  on  the 
walls,  a  new  and  pretty  carpet  under 
your  feet,  —  you  bless  in  your  heart 
the  thoughtful  lore  which  provided 
them.  When  we  go  out  amid  the 
in&nite  beauty  of  the  adrancing  or 
declining  year,  and  listen  to  the 
melodies  of  woods  and  winds  and 
waters,  —  all  new  every  hour,  every 
moment,  —  shall  we  think  they  come 
by  accident,  or  by  some  blind,  cold 
law?"  There  is  something  better 
than  logic  in  thi:*,  as  well  as  in  these 
sentences,  which  are  deeper  than  the 
dear,  translucent  surface  would  seem 
to  show. 

''  Human  nature  has  a  craving  for 
an  infinite  upholder  and  friend.  Men 
do  not  eat  and  drink  because  books 
of  physiology  have  taught  them  that 
food  is  ne<x;ssaty  to  life,  and  have 
explained  how  it  is  transformed  by  the 
digestive  organs  into  blood  and  flesh : 
they  eat  because  they  are  hungry. 
Bo  men  do  not  worship  because  they 
have  had  the  existence  of  God  satis- 
fiactonly  pnjved  to  their  intellect, 
but  because  they  are  hungry  for  some 
spiritual  and  angelic  food.'' 

Why,  then, — ^  perhaps  it  may  be 
asked,  —  have  we  the  attempts  made 
here  to  prove  the  existence  of  Goil  to 
the  intellect,  and  to  meet  the  current 
atheistic  teachings?  To  some  parts 
of  the  book,  perhaps,  this  question 
may  be  applied.     But,  to  the  greater 
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part,  it  is  not  a  Talitl  objection,  inas- 
much as  the  author  endeavors  to 
show  that  what  is  given  for  the  satis- 
faction of  this  spiritual  hunger  is  no 
real  food  for  the  deeper  wants  of  the 
soul. 

How  well  said,  as  weD  as  how  tnie, 
is  the  statement,  "Only  faith  leads 
to  sight  Those  who  look  for  faults 
find  faults,  and  become  fault-finders 
by  profession ;  but  those  who  look  for 
truth  and  good  find  that.  And  if, 
among  all  these  masters,  there  has 
been  sent  one  to  be  a  master  on  the 
highest  theme  of  all,  a  teacher  in  the 
realm  of  our  highest  life,  it  seems  to 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  towards 
him  the  attitude  of  a  critic  rather 
than  that  of  a  disciple." 

The  argument  for  the  Gospels  seems 
condensed  in  a  nut-shull,  and  yet 
more  potent  and  clear  for  its  con- 
densation in  these  words  :  **  The 
Evangelists  simply  remember:  they 
do  not  compose.  They  seem  to  have 
made  themselves  into  so  many  mirrors 
placed  around  Jcsuh,  to  reflect  bis 
actions  and  words  do\\Ti  through  the 
ages.  If  you  place  four  mirrors 
around  a  statue,  each  will  contain 
something  which  tlie  others  have,  and 
something  which  they  have  not.  The 
evangelists  photograph  lus  life  as  the 
gun  photographs  a  picture,  A  photo- 
graph may  be  imperfect,  may  be 
blotched  and  obscure  in  this  and  that 
part ;  but  it  is  faithful." 

We  must  reserve  to  some  other  oc- 
casion ao  examination  of  the  authors 
argument  in  regard  to  Romanism. 
Our  reudera  know  that  we  do  not  look 
on  tlie  Iloman  Church  as  the  dead 
monster  which  it  is  generally  thought 
convenient  to  regard  it  We  welcome 
argument  as  directly  applied  as  that 
in  these  lectures ;  and  we  believe  tliat 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  understand,  as  well 


as  we  do,  that  the  onlj 
attack  which  can  be,  witl 
maintained  against  thetd 
the  argument  or  atta 
substantially  in  symf 
Liberal  churches*     As  thi 
of  Baltimore  said   to  Dr«  i 
"It   is   you,  or  it  is   we, 
nothing    between    us.*' 
volume   Is  of  the  first : 
value. 


ALASEA.^ 

The  Western  XJnio 
Company  and  Ball's  *S 
each  other  in  the  relati 
and  efifect :  without  the  i 
not  have  the  second, 
years  ago,  there  was 
establish  telegraphic 
between  Europe  and  , 
of  the  western  coast,  acr 
Beh rin g*8  Straits  and  throiij 
The  lamented  BobertKennii 
previous  experience  in  th^ 
Bay  Territory  eminently 
for  the  position,  was  appoinj 
or  of  the  Scientific  Coi] 
Western  Union  TelegrapU 
but.,  in  the  midst  of  his  llfl 
suddeoly,  away  from  hisfiS 
the  semi-ci^Hlized  tribes  ofi] 
em  regions.  Mr.  Dall  ^ 
"He  was  a  noble,  impl 
tender-hearted  man,  who  b 
me  and  many  others  as  m^ 
brother.  ...  He  wa^ 
made  enemies  as  well  as  fo 
even  enemies  could  not  b 
the  purity  of  motive,  the  op 
generosity,  the  cons  I  ' 
too  great,  for  his  suL  i 

1  Alaska  and  its  Ro^oorces. 
H.  Dull,  Direclor  of  the  Scteoll 
the  Western  Union  Tde^ 
Boston :  Leo  &  Bbepard. 
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«f  tiio  mmm/*  He  wm  ctraek 
nbjr  diMttMof  II10  iieaft^a^gnH 
ldbjexpo8i2i«ftiii]|iiir»tiocL  Near 
m  he  diaL  Mr.  Ball  mod  hij  a»- 
ervcted  m  cfoes^  wtlh  thm  w- 

Ubocs  is  wortlij  of  beiDg  wntten 
gf  goXd:  ""WeBovkiifltake 
lor  what  we  nuij  do  te  tbe 

we  do  not  know  wliea  it  may 

Dan  soeeaedad  Mr.  KenniooAt 

of  thb  Sc&entifiio  Cotpi^  and 

▼olniiie  k  tlie  •ccooai  of 

made  by  lilni,  and  im- 

Tlie  ioooese  of  the 

t  OabW  pot  m  eommanr  end  to 

of  the  'Tdegiaifti  Eicpedi- 

r  wiiSe  ite  great  ezid  was 

or  rendered  inezpedjeti^ 

the  scientifie  wofld  aie 

eetiJBate ;  and  tht»,  not- 

tlie    Telegrepii    CompaBj 

cciDlriliQlioae  to  kuuwl- 

ontveigiL  in  real  yafaie  the 

ir^renaeiL  Mr*  DaU  fomiahed 

^  and  obeMiatioiiB  ahoot 

iimcT  that  Mr.  Seward  con- 

■  fsm$j  of  eeasioa.      The 

la  oppottmtey  aod  this 

results       It  U  idle  to 

wheo  or  how  audi  a  mass 

would  otherwise  have 

re^nlingAlsslcai  and 

ioog  hefore  anj  hook  cmh 

tills,   so   thoroQghly  Mkd 

ham  Mz.  DaD  aooooiplished 

P^haps  the  chief  hmlt  in 

of  detail   on 

Tet,  as   all 

of  whieh  we  were 

t,  end  which  now  is  an 

ef  the  natioQ,  we  ehonld 

oooe  ererf  item,  as  a 


Mx.DaIl 
^aOf — the  VI 
Ae  United  Stataa. 
dasml^Ty  thai^  aid 
northern  laiitpdfl>» 
soared;  and 
availalils.    ^ 


asapaitof 

He  ahowa  eoo- 

hoiig^  fitf  in  the 

it  is  rich  in  re* 

loG^  that  am 

g  hisBana. 


tzTOr  riMilBiiig  has  tablesy  wetghing 
his  infetenee^  Mr.  Submits  leeeale 
ipMch  doeeiiolseeBi  loohighfy  ooleredy 

have  beem  wiselj  eicpciidsd. 

Greater  esperienDe  in  the  ait  of 
booh-mahiBg  would  haie  modified, 
sonewha^  Mi:  Ball's  anangsoieat  of 
his  akatstial,  and  it  would  haire  thfowB 
into  the  i^pendir  meh  tint  mam 
overioads  the  text  17eierdielM%  in 
the  i&atn,  the  wodc  is  doDS  wsIL 

Part  L  comprises  neaiijr  ODe-thtid 
of  the  hool^  and  is  chiefly  ^le  jtmxaai^ 
of  the  anthsf's  travels  and  ezploiatioiis 
en  the  Taken  Birer,  and  in  the  Yukon 
tetfitorj.  Part  XL  contains  an  ao- 
ooont  of  the  histary^  geogn^y^  in* 
habitants^  and  resonroes  of  Alaska ; 
and  a  cagcfbfly-fgepared  appendix 
gives  a  ^osssiy,  tables  of  popisJaiioD, 
susedluieoiiB  stattstfes^  meteorology, 
Tocahqlarie%  natoial  history,  ^bc,  &c. 
A  fidi  index,  and  a  map  made  fiom 
actnal  obserradons,  and  containing  all 
tfae  resoha  of  the  labors  of  the  United- 
States  Coast  Sonrey,  give  to  the  book 
a  completeness  which  is  comforting. 
To  the  genend  reader,  the  narratfre 
of  peoonal  adTeBtorea  in  a  strange 
country,  in  regard  to  which  so  much 
curioeity  exists,  is,  perhaps^  especially 
interesting;  wbUe  Mr.  Dall's  explo* 
rations  of  the  Yukon  tmritoiy  con- 
tain the  most  raluable  infinmation  for 
those  who  desire  to  know  the  real 
character  of  our  new  possessions.  The 
Yukon  Kiyer  is  scarcely  known,  e?en 
by  name,  to  a  large  portion  of  our  in* 
telligent  citizens ;  and  yet  it  is  about 
two  thousand  miles  in  length,  is  navi* 


world.  It  ta  liirger  than  the  Ganges 
or  tim  Onooco,  aboat  tlie  um  of  tbe 
Daiiabe  or  the  La  Plata,  and  bdongi 
U>  tliait  great  family  of  Xortliem  txrets 
of  wiiicli  die  Obi,  Lena^  Saskatchewan, 
and  Mackenzie  are  the  most  promi- 
cent  loembefB.^^ 

Into  this  great  stream,  on  either 
side,  empty  many  large  riveis^draxniDg 
zegioiis  aa  yet  unexplored,  whose  t^ 
totm^es  and  inhabitants  are  known 
only  hy  yagne  report  and  incidental 
meana»  This  Yukon  territory  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  interesting  poi^ 
tion  of  Alaska.  Ejitending  back  from 
the  river,  in  low,  far-reaching  plains, 
it  gradually  risea  into  xolUng  and 
somewhat  rocky  hills,  usually  easy  of 
ascent  There  are  a  few  faiut  •*  trails," 
but  the  great  river  and  its  tri butanes 
are  tlie  highways  of  the  countty.  The 
eoilj  for  the  greater  portion,  is  a  rich 
alluvial,  of  unknown  depth,  Alaska 
produces  something  more  than  ice, 
although  this  wUl  prove  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  whole  re* 
gion  is  well  supplied  with  timber: 
such  as  spruce,  which  attains  a  great 
size,  cedar,  hemlock,  birch,  poplar, 
larch,  and  pine;  and  the  sMue  valuable 
species  are  found  in  the  Aleutian, 
Sitkan,  and  other  diutricts.  Agri* 
culture  can  never  be  a  leading  occu- 
pation :  the  seasons  are  too  short,  and 
the  crops  too  uncertain.  Still,  enough 
food  for  maintenance  is  readily  secured* 
The   best   arable    land    lies    in    the 


portwn  of  AlsjtWj  timber  i 
pnidiiet 

Tbeilwinilaiirf»of  j 
tlie  belt  qnlity,  lia*^ 
been  the  wonder  oC 
mon,  ood^  baLibfi^  1 
finny  tribes,  ate 
limit  Statistics  are 
but,  while  it  b 
eries  are  in  their  ! 
tttde  of  the  trade  is  erea  ] 
staitliiig.  In  the  aat 
"  catch  "  of  cod  is  ieparted| 
fish ;  and  Mr.  IhaU  es 
tives  consume^  among  1 
OOU,(Xt<l  annuaUy  !  At  a| 
sian  station,S4,l  59  i 
m  one. season;  while, at  1 
Kodiak  and  Cook's  Inlet,  ^ 
caught  annually*  Al  tJbe  1 
Yukon  Hi  vex,  it  is  esfctmii 
2,CNX»,000  salmoB  are  dnedl 
son;  and  this  is  but  ''tlie  i 
tilings,'*  When  the  i 
nation  really  goes 
north-western  waters,  fish  as 
will  be  equally  astotush 

The  whale*fisheiiea 
tant  The  ravi^ee 
"  Shenandoah  "  had  not  1 
firom  when  Mr.  DaQ  ]elk| 
less  than  seventy  Ameri^ui 
annually  visit  Behring^s  Si 
may  not  be  generally  kno*^! 
fore  the  treaty  of  cessiot^^ 
whaler  in  any  of  the  ports  o 
was  practically  forbidden. 
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.  in  ^»L- :  an-i  th^ia  there  Ls  ^Vl-trk.i :    ■■-*  :!.-.--  >  -•■-:  ■■.:.  -    :"       ^I 

-jj-rin  i.'T  pr.'rit.  i-  ^^.r.    >  '  -a^'.— .  .:  ^  -.-i  ■   ;.^  -;\ 

ir— 'il-s   arr  TrTT  L ■mier:'*!.-?  1  ii.  i    .:-  --r:..r:.-     /;^.-."y.     •.;;•• 

EiiLs-iaJi  ::-'.-T*-n.m«rri*.  in  'ri'-r  :r  r..  -'.izl    xJ  .  — ". :  -:.;■'. -ir.  ..r*r  .i.-'» 

nt  a  «iini:-~2r:vn,  or  p-^s.:!-  f .■■-' i-  — .-..  a  Ita*  ••  j.irt-r-r:  j  j*  :.— 

n-   reatricTni  the   k:li:-;r   t-^  ra..*.T"r "     :'  «  - 1.      T:.f  ri;  ■■!  *•.:•-- 
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hidden  ricbes  of  Alaska ;  and  the  only 
fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Mx. 
BalFs  book  is,  that  that  country  is  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  United 
States, 

Mr.  Dall  gives  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting 
the  di:3erent  distxicta  of  AJaska.  Each 
tribe  has  its  peculiaritieSj  but  all 
Lave  the  same  general  chiu-acteristics ; 
and,  '*  in  short,*'  the  Alaska  Indians  are 
scarcely  the  persona  we  should  desire 
for  intimate  friends^  The  better  classes 
live  in  houses  which  are  thus  de- 
scribed :  *' All  the  houses  were  strongly 
built,  roofed  with  sheets  of  spruce- 
bark,  pinned  and  fastened  down 
by  long  poles.  The  sides  are  plas- 
tered with  a  white  mortar  made 
from  shell-marl,  obtainable  in  the  vi- 
cinity* Most  of  the  windows  were  of 
parchment,  but  those  of  the  com- 
mander's house  were  of  glass.  The 
latter  was  provided  with  good  plank 
floors,  and  the  doors  atid  saBhes  were 
painted  red  with  ochre.  The  yard 
was  free  from  dirt;  and  the  bouses, 
with  their  white  walls  and  red  trim- 
mings, made  a  very  fiivoruble  compar- 
ison with  any  of  those  in  the  Bussian 
posts.  *' 

Tho  account  of  the  habits  and 
Buperstitions  of  the  different  tribes  is 
very  interesting,  and  occupies  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  volume.  The 
poetic  elemeut  is  not  lacking  in  these 
Indiana.  The  Russians  have  had  but 
little  difficulty  with  the  Indians  of 
Alaska ;  but  as  soon  as  the  treaty  of 
cession  was  signed,  and  our  flag  floated 
on  an  Alaskan  windy  our  ludian  trou- 
bles began.  This  Httlo  fact  suggests 
a  train  of  thought  that  would  be  satis- 
fied only  with  a  whole  article  in  "  Old 
and  New.'' 

The  great  drawback  to  Alaska  is 
its  nomenclature.  It  will  forever  re- 
main a  marvel  how  so  many  long  and 


OBpronounceable  names  could  b 
chased  for  seven  million  duUao. 
reckon  them  as  obstacles 
tion,  but  must  take  them 
the  volcanoes  there^  which  c 
give  evidence  of  internal  1 
ing  outward  expression. 
and    loffsJcU    are    formid 
should  niilroads  ever  thread  thj 
try,  what  train  could  t?T 
at  a  station  for  the  t 
nounce  the  name  ? 

The  book  is  very  valuab 
liable,  and  contains  all  that  tlu 
be  known  of  Alaska,  up  *to  tb 
The  publishers  have  put  the  ^ 
sumptuous  form,  and,  in  aU  i 
it  is  creditable  to  our  liteiftll 
to  our  engravers. 


"THB  STORY  OF    THE 
NIBLUNGS/'  1 

"Tms  is  the  Great 
Korth,  which  should  bel 
race  what  the  Tale  of  Troy^ 
Greeks,  —  to  aU  our  race  fii 
afterwards,  when  the  change 
world  has  made  our  race  nothi 
than  a  name  of  what  has  b 
stoiy  too, — then  should  it  b« 
that  come  after  us  no  le 
tale  of  Troy  has  been  to 

With  these  noble  words^  th 
ful  Saxon  singer  brings  forwa 
earliest  stories  of  our  race.  ' 
lander  and  the  Teuton  may 
for  precedence ;  but,  to  the  1 
poetic  Hfe,  the  tale  has  the  i 
terest  in  either  version*     ^H 

1  Vttlatingft  8a^,— The  etoiy  of  ft 
and  Kiblunga,  wiUi  certain  ncrnf*  itm 
Kdda.  TraiiHlatcd  from  the  IeclM)^< 
M&^tit8oa  aod  Wm.  Monii,  Londoftj 
1870. 
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t  jre  wlio  ipe«k  tiu)  Eogliah 

i  of  the  Kortli  bloomed  into 

^  oler  this  tale  of  woe. 
idflttrtelliowU  might  be  so,— 
m  sweetness^  m  well-crowiied, 

^  iec4ulb  mnd  the  cold  grsj  sea. " 

of  tbe  Volsungs  descended 

ends  with  Sigurd,  the  son 

d.     In  his  adventures,  and 

pfffcmg  out  of  the  life  and 

hini;  lies  the  chief 

i  *tlie  t^e.     Alter    twelve 

f  pt«paimtioD,  the  hero  ap- 

r,  he  is  thus  pictured :  — 

Ibe  hair  of  thb  Sigurd  was 
of  hue,  fair  of  fashion^  and  fall- 
I  greaA  locks ;  thick  aod  $hort 
ird,  and  of  no  oth^r  color  i  high 
ad  and  high-honed  of  fitce.  So 
ejea»  that  few  dorst  goxe  up 
brows  of  him.  His  shoulders 
U>  look  on  OB  the  shoulders 
df^f  was  hU  bodj  fashioned 
;  aad  breadth,  and  in  such 
!■  ■aemliert;  and  this  is  the 
r  his  height,  that  when  he  was 
»  sword  Gr^iOf  which  same  was 
I  kmg,  as  he  weot  through  the 
lye-fieldjs  the  dew-6hoe  of  the 
smote  the  eara  of  the  standing 
for  all  that,  greater  was  his 
in  his  growth.  Well  could  he 
d  and  cast  forth  spear,  ghoot 
bold  thieltl.  hend  bow*  back 
do  all  the  goodly  deeds  that  he 
jrottth's  dajs/^ 

l^o-SaxoQ  has  come  justly 
\  et  speech-making. 

Bj  wofda  he  was,  and  so  fair  of 
mif  that,  whensoerer  he  made 
to  speak,  he  never  lefl 
that  to  all  men  it  seemed 
Ift  no  otherwise  must  the  matr 
mhmnid." 

i**  18  a  poem  lacking 


only  verse.  The  rhythm  is  fall  and 
sweet,  the  imagery  bold  and  clear. 
The  art  which  formed  it  is  true  as 
Nature  herself;  for  rejecting  the  pig- 
mental which  in  mortal  hands  must 
ever  be  artificial  colors  only,  the  ar- 
tists have  wrought  in  the  light  and 
shade  which  is  reaL  Their  language 
is  true  to  the  form;  it  lights  and  it 
ahadowa  the  idea  beneath,  bat  obtrudes 
no  color  of  its  own. 

Sigurd  had  won  his  treasure,  guard- 
ed^^as  it  always  is^  by  a  fearful  drag- 
on, Fafiair,  the  dragon,  or  worm  as 
the  tale  has  it,  slain  and  dying,  says, — 

••  *  Ride  there,  then,  and  thou  shall  find 
gold  enow  to  suffice  Ihee  for  all  thr  life- 
days  ;  yet  shall  diat  gold  be  thy  bane,  and 
the  bane  of  every  one  soever  who  owns 
iL* 

^  Then  up  stood  Sigurd,  and  said,  *  Home 
would  I  ride,  and  lose  all  that  wealth,  if  I 
deemed,  that,  by  the  losing  thereof,  I 
should  never  die;  but  every  brave  and 
true  man  will  fain  have  bis  hand  on 
wealth  tai  that  last  day/  '* 

Lays  horn  the  £dda  are  mingled 
with  the  prose  of  the  Saga.  Kone  are 
finer  than  the  songs  of  the  woodpeck- 
ers, when  Sigurd,  having  eaten  of  the 
serpent's  heart,  is  able  to  interpret 
them. 

**  Then  the  fourth  sang,  — 

»  Soft  on  the  fell 
A  shield-may  sleepeth  j 
The  lime-tree*s  red  plague 
Playing  about  her. 
The  sleep-thorn  set  Odin 
Into  that  maiden, 
For  her  choosing,  in  waTf 
The  one  ho  willed  not." 

The  sleeping  maiden  of  aU  romance 
is  here  Brynhild,  daughter  of  King 
BndM  the  Btidlung. 

Koblo  Brynhild!  a  pure  and  aus- 
tere virtue  fills  thy  presence.  A  high 
heart  and  a  wise  brain  attend  thee. 
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Sigurd  freed  tbe  ^  sKield-nuiy  ^  frmn 
the  long  sleep;  and  they  plighted 
tioth.  Mmenra-like,  she  preTaii^ 
over  aU  women ;  and  mxay  men  sba 
suipasded  in  warlike  deeda.  Tbe 
fates  grant  such  women  aU  tilings 
else,  but  deny  them  happinesa. 

^'Brynhild  answers,  'I  shall  gase 
on  the  hoats  of  the  war-kings^  bat 
thoa  shalt  wed  Gudrun,  the  daughter 
of  Giuki' "  <*  Siguid  answered,  *  What 
king^a  daughter  Hires  to  beguile  me.'" 

At  last,  Sigurd  goea  among  the 
Giukinga ;  and  Grimhild^  Giuki'a 
wifei  gives  him  a  driiik^  causing  him 
to  forget  Brjnhild  and  all  their  mu- 
tual life,  (What  potion  could  make 
a  hero  forget  the  woman  he  loved, 
not  for  her  wisdom,  but  for  herself?) 
He  weds  Gudruuj  and  readers  who 
have  fallen  in  love  with  her  in  l^lr. 
Blorris's  poem  of  her  lovers  will  be 
glad  to  read  of  her  in  these  earliest 
renderings. 

The  Devil  abides  near  all  match- 
making mammas  ^  and  Grimhild  sets 
her  son  Guunar  to  woo  Brynhild- 
Gunnar  is  not  man  enough  to  do  the 
deed  which  shall  win  loftj  Brvnhild, 
Her  lover  must  ride  through  the  fire 
blazing  about  Hljmdale  Hall.  Gun- 
nar fiitls,tbough  hi  9  brother-in-law  loans 
him  tht*  mighty  horse  Grani.  At  last, 
Sigurd,  as  was  planned  by  devilish 
old  Grimhild,  assumes  the  shape  of 
Gunnar,  and  gets  his  bride  for  him. 
All  might  have  gone  well;  but  the 
queens  brag  4nd  quarrel,  when  all 
comes  out,  and  the  shield-may  finds 
herself  deceived.  But  no  spot  uor  stain 
IS  on  this  noble  woman,  —  maiden 
or  wife.  Kono  of  the  loose  ways  of 
Olympus  run  through  the  Saga  pages. 
Cheated  though  she  was,  the  stem, 
loyal  Norse  woman  says,  "  Nor  will  I 
have  two  kings  in  one  hall  \  I  will  lay 
my  life  down  rather  than  beguile 
Guunar  the  King.'' 


The  corse  which  1 
itaoding  when  it  is  not 
ifisptred  team 
Sho  yields  to , 
Grimnu:     The  < 
ei^  and  alay  Sigord 
awares. 

Though  the 
the  greater  Brynhild 
the  heroine.    She  \ 
her  moarmngt 

^  Gtidnm  moaned,  I 
breath;  and  Br 
laaghed  when  ^e  he 
ing.      Then    said 
langhest  not  because  thy  1 
are   gladded,  or  elae  1 
visage  wax  so  wan  ?  ^ 

The  Lament  of  Gud 
ris  deems  ^*  the  most  Ij 
complete^  and  the  most  I 
all  the  Eddaic  poems,  • 
any  age  or  language 
among  its  most  precious 

'*  Hufihed  was  Godi^ 
Of  wail  or  greetings 
Bat  with  heavy  1 
Was  her  heart  a-1 

**  Once  was  I  coimti 
By  the  king's  wa 
Higher  than  any 
Of  Heijau's  may 

**  Now  am  I  as  lltt 
As  the  leaf  maj  I 
Amid  wind-swopl  1 
Now  when  dead  I 

Through  much  wailing  11 
the  tale  wears  forward,  11 
sapng  and  foreseeing  iaJ 
the  weaiy  actors  are  not  H 
by.  Then,  as  now,  it  is  ^ 
of  the  future  which  prerai 
true  vision  of  this  present  1 

Gudrun  weds  Atlij  br 
hild,  now  gone  to  her  ec 
her  kindred  to  get  the 
urd,  Fa&iir's — Bane. 
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eatted  Hogni  lies  -coa- 
•  death.  A  counsellor  sar^. 
ide  I  see  thereto ;  taie  we 
HjallL  and  give  respire  sq 
r  this  thrall  is  made  i»  'lie, 
longer  he  lives  the  lesa 
I  he  be.^ 

La  such  wise  ^poke  H>g^i, 
lom  speaketh  who  is  fiiUen 
leed,  for  he  prajed  for  the 
:e.  and  said  that  these 
could  not  away  with,  and 
e  a  lesser  matter  to  him  to 
:he  plaj  to  the  end:  and 
1  the  thrall  ga£  his  life  as 

irx  Atli  is  slain.  Gndnm, 
irt,  attempts  to  drown  her- 
he  billows  cast  her  a-land, 
giren  in  marriage  to  King 
3er  sons  avenge  SwanhUd, 
iter  by  Sigurd,  who  had 
.  by  Jormnnrek.  This  is 
apter,  for  the  sons  of  God- 

'jvs-  has  come  to  an  end  the 
:    and    stem   of   the  Gin- 


I   :f  -"h^  "En/ri^h  rr-n --r. 


'A  :i  T::e 


.ji*a  T^i:^ 


broadcrsT ! 

the  'ir^f^k  A'r"*.  3rr?  tiif  t  3ut  h;i~-? 
the  r^-^rrrr  -f  '±.-  N" inner!:  r^in-.^ns  12. 
wDris  T>?Ilii'id  i2?  TOT  :w:i  lakes.  X-> 
WTri-rainnzi^  ^^*?ria7-9  these  rar^<. 
bur  T-:ri-ii:e  ^lows  throngh  the!n  :iIL 
In  tii'^se  Li'T^.  th**  ra^sions  cf  zi-n 
5p«i  in  arrcw-di^pts.  Lor»  and  hire 
nll«?*l  all  rhe  hearr :  and  there  ^a*  Hz- 
tie  rx)m  for  *fiitimenr.  be  it  sickly  -.-r 
be  it  T^':  iesr-me.  Tne.  the  in«i:v:d- 
nal  TOnscivnoe  vos  vrll-nirh  "iormant, 
fbr  an  ir::-n  fare  «?rmpelled  the  will. 
As  poor  Brmh'.iii  saiiL  - 1  might  not 
see  clear  7.  or  •iiviiie  the  gooii  from  the 
evil.  bei:an--s€  of  the  veil  that  Lay 
heavy  on  my  f-irmne."  Truth  once 
seen  was  mi^rity.  and  men  stooil  by 
their  kin  as  the  planet  holds  to  the 
sun. 

It  is  well  now  an<i  then  to  turn  from 
this  complex  life  of  ours,  and  fr^m 
this  round  we  term  culture,  to  the 
simpler  way^  of  the  early  time,  to 
the  simple  means  by  which  great  men 
grew  to  great  dee«L?. 


f  AT   ALL   EJUILS 

TTERED    IN  MIXB ! 

:iIZ   GRIZF   OF  AXL  3CAIDENS 

DE  snyisHED, 

in -a   TALE  OF  THOrBLE 
LD  TO   ITS   E5T>nfG!'' 

itter  part  of  the  volume  are 
ertain  Songs  from  the  Elder 
:h  deal  with  the  story  of  the 

are  the  only  metrical 
•sting  of  those  from  which 
an  told  his  tale.-' 
^-cloth  cover  Ls  blazoned  in 
ice  of  gold,  from  Morris's 
;  as  if  he  put  the  volume 
a  loving  hand. 
to  see  an  American  reprint 
r  thia  work  should  be  well 

well  studied,  in  this,  the 


SHAKSPE.VRE  AS   AN   ARTIST. 

Tele  object  of  this  volume^  is  thus 
stated  in  the  introduction.  *'The 
sum  of  Shakspearian  criticism,  thus 
far.  has  been  to  establish  the  fact  thiit 
the  plays  are  orpin ic.  As  the  rt'suit 
of  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  stu-ly. 
tbi-^  statement  L>3k3  very  meairre ; 
but  it  ^ienote^^  a  mighty  strido  tr>in 
the  criticism  of  the  eighteenth  0011- 
tury.  It  is  a  stride  fix^m  chaos  to 
onler,  from  «ieath  to  life.  It,  m'^n'- 
over,  indicates  the  path  of  future  ef- 
fort. It  is  probable  that  knowkulj^e 
of  Shakspeare  will,  in  futun*.  b^^ 
deepened  and  widened  chiefly  by  the 

i  Sliakspcan*  u  an  ArtlMt.  By  11.  J.  Ku^kIom. 
New  York :  Ilard  Jfc  Houghton. 
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study  of  the  structure  of  liia  pieces. 
Ab  yet)  no  examiiiatioii  has  been  made 
of  them,  sufficiently  minute  or  de- 
tailed to  reveal  the  wonderful  inge- 
nuity of  their  workmanship,  or  the  ex- 
quisite art  of  their  style.  This  volume 
is  an  attempt  to  take  one  halting  step 
in  that  direction.  In  it,  there  is  no 
endeavor  to  emulate  the  profound 
philoijophical  views  of  the  great  critics 
of  any  school:  far  less  does  it  pre- 
sume to  expound  the  full  scope  and 
meaning  of  any  jilay.  It  seeks  only  to 
suggest  some  of  the  methods  used  by 
Shakspeare  to  stamp  unity  upon  his 
pieces  as  works  of  art ;  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, to  point  out  the  organic  ideas  of 
such  plays  as  it  treats  of^  not  in  the 
form  of  loose  and  general  moral  pro- 
positions, but  as  precise  and  definite 
rules  of  life,  of  universal  application, 
and  absolute  authority  in  the  actions 
and  affairs  of  men.  And  the  attempt 
will  be  made  to  explain,  however  im- 
perfectly, the  mode  in  which  these 
principles  are  embodied  in  the  char- 
acters, illustrated  in  the  incidents, 
and  reflected  in  the  metaphor  and 
diction,  of  the  respective  pieces." 

Upon  this  last  point,  the  reflection 
of  the  organic  idea  of  each  play  in  its 
metaphor  and  diction,  the  author 
dwells  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  great  force  of  reasoning ;  devot- 
ing a  large  part  of  his  book  to  its 
illustration.  He  says,  '*The  meta- 
phor and  diction  of  a  play  are  the 
best  test  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
its  true  idea  is  hit  upon.  For  what 
the  foliage  and  fruit  are  to  the  tree, 
the  metaphor  and  diction  of  these 
plays  are  to  their  fundamental  ideas. 
As  an  oak  is  a  forest  of  oaks,  each 
bough,  branch,  limb,  twig,  and  leaf 
being  but  a  new  development  of  the 
original  germinal  principle  ;  so  a  play 
of  Shakspeare*8  is,  throughout  all 
its  paits,  but  a  reproduction  of  the 


orgaaic  idea,  even  to   the  mu 

point    of   phraseology    and  d; 
And,  unless  the  principle  alle( 
be  such  iilea  can  be  found  in  t 
timate  developments  of  th 
of  the  piece,  the  critic 
conclude  that  there  is  an 
analysis.     On  this 
able  space  has  been  given,  in 
lowing  pages,  to  a  consi 
the  voc^bulaiy  of  the 
though  this  may  prove  o] 
interest  in  itself,  it  will  bo  foi 
best    key  for    unlocking    thftl 
hidden    and    secret    mei 
beauties  of  the  plays.** 

In  accordance  with  th; 
author  then  proceeds  to  analj 
plays,  "Twelfth  Kight,"  •^'Hi 
and  "Macbeth ; "  first  stating,  fq 
precisely^  what  he  deems  to  b# 
ganic  idea  or  moral  truth 
the  poet  as  the  basis  of 
then  unfolding,  with  scion" 
racy,  and  copiousness  of  illusl 
the  f nodus  operandi  of  this  i 
the  formation  of  the  charadu 
movement  of  the  plot,  the  t 
of  the  imagery,  and  the  constrm 
the  phraseology.  In  the  eieci 
this  arduous  and  complicatei 
one  far  more  diMcult  tha] 
Shakspearian  commentator  I 
undertaken,  this  careful  and 
exposition  of  the  most  subtio  ; 
of  art,  and  of  the  consumm* 
and  unwearying  labor  of  t]i« 
master,  it  seems  to  us  hardly  ej 
gant  to  say,  that  he  has  manifd 
clearness  of  perception,  a  depi 
sight,  a  grasp  of  thought,  an 
ness  of  conviction,  t^m 
charming  modesty  and 
wealth  of  learning,  and  % 
once  vigorous  and  flexible 
turesque,  which  entiUea 
very  first  place  among  SI 
critics  J  and  which  will 
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it  wtll  be,  tli#  positioo  of 
aaiknity  ia  tills  depart- 
We  submit  a  few 
viiuficafciaii  of  oaroptoioiii 
Anile  horn  axuukqoftte  an 
bj  tnch  detached 
of  Ibe  oosBpictmeas  and 
txj  of  ihfi  aotboc^a  azgumenty  or 
ilboraid  and  exbai»tt?e  tieat- 
r  Mi  tbeae.  The  oondadiiig 
of  lb«  aiiaiystt  of  "  Twelfth 
^  femkbca  ns  at  once  with  the 
te  of  tbe  fotttsie,  and  with  a  good 
tion  of  the  stjrle  of  the  writer, 
a  bjr  ibeM  mintito  and  skilful 
^  and  tbioDgb  this  inexhaosti- 
ikfa  of  lanej  and  knowledge, 
icj  relatfd  thought  ia  brought 
mind,  and  the  whole  play 
witb  one  tad  the  eame  idea, 
critics  who  look  apoB 
a  nude,  unlettered  ge> 
4  lo  hare  passed  away. 
Wre  niaciy  at  this  day,  who, 
bim  aa  on  artist,  still  con- 
pfodnced  his  effects  by  a 
and  by  a  &ecret^  in- 
B  of  what  was  beau- 
But  ^^ Twelfth 
aU  such  suppositions. 
gielitti%  and  its  law  is 
if  we  kdc  more  closely, 
that  the  poet  is  always 
bia  aiibjecty  always  holds 
to  hand  ;  aod  that  his  ef- 
tght  oat  with  all  the 
f  a  worker  iu  mosaic. 
are  elaborated  as  highly 
-titits  of  Titian,  or  the 
Pnudieles.  They  are  the 
lefaUe  minute  touches ; 
'tile  tliinker,  super- 
laws  to  Shakspeare 
the  Are  and  rapture  of 
the  sparkle  of  Im  wit, 
|f«  of  the  profound er 
in  bhiL" 
imt  of  the  organic  idea 


^Ting  1 


of  **  Hamlet,^  and  the  exhibitioD  of  its 
derelopment^  alike  in  the  analysis 
of  the  richly-dlTersified  diction  of  the 
play,  and  in  the  interpretations  of  its 
leading  characters,  seem  to  tis  admir> 
ably  clear  and  oonrincing ;  while  the 
portrait  of  the  prince  himself  is  drawn 
with  a  vi^r  of  touch,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  minuteness  of  detail^ 
that  have  nerer  been  equalled. 
Ne^er  before  were  the  eecrete  of  his 
heart  so  thoroughly  prob^  the  wan* 
derings  of  hts  mind  so  carefully  ex* 
plored ;  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  hia 
character  being  as  faithfully  delin- 
eated, ^s  the  bewitching  traits  that 
endear  him  to  us  all  are  lovingly  ren- 
dered. In  the  light  of  this  new  in- 
terpretation, how  many  seeming  &eaks 
and  outbursts  of  passion  are  explained ; 
how  many  apparent  contradictions 
.reconciled;  how  many  vexed  quea- 
tions  that  have  so  long  disturbed 
the  readers  peace,  and  fumis^hed  bones 
of  contention  to  self-willed,  conceited 
critics,  set  at  rest  forever!  Especi- 
ally true  is  this  of  his  analysis  of  the 
two  most  difficult  scenes  in  the  play,  — 
the  interview  of  Hamlet  with  his 
friends  immediately  after  the  revela* 
tion*  of  the  Ghost,  and  the  famous 
scene  with  Ophelia.  They  are  too 
long  to  quote  \  and  we  can  only  refer 
to  them,  particularly  the  latter,  which 
is  a  master-piece  of  subtle  criticism, 
and  to  us,  at  least,  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  supply  the  links  of 
association  which  connect,  iu  Ham- 
let's mind,  his  flighty  speeches  into  a 
logical  8e<]uence,  and  exhibit  the  un- 
der-current of  his  feelings. 

Before  giving  us  his  own  more  elab- 
orate portraiture,  the  author  passes 
in  review  the  opinions  of  Goethe  and 
Schlegel  and  Ulrici,  and  the  more 
generally  received  one  of  Coleridge^ 
and  8how9»  with  great  force  an<l  clear- 
ness, the  strong  and  weak  |K>ints  of 
each.     From  his  own  version  of  the 
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character,  we  will  only  quota  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  summary,  as  show- 
ing how  deeply  he  has  studied  this 
most  diiBcult  and  most  fascinating  of 
themes, 

"  Thio  masterpiece  of  Shakspeare's 
dramatic  and  philosophical  genius 
may  be  viewed  under  three  aspects; 
and  90  profound  is  the  conception,  and 
so  consummate  the  skill  of  the  execu- 
tion, that  they  blend  in  perfect  har- 
mony together.  First,  Hamlet  may 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumsitances  of  his  life :  Hamlet,  the 
individual,  the  hero  of  the  story,  the 
melancholy  prince,  who  was  doomed 
by  his  father's  spirit  to  avenge  hia 
murder,  but  who  unaccountably  re- 
frained from  action  ;  wlio  loved  Ophe- 
lia, and,  through  ungoverned  temper 
and  rash  conduct,  broke  her  heart; 
whose  life  is  overwhelmed  with  ca-. 
lamity  and  sorrows ;  whose  fortvmes 
have  the  deepest  interest  for  our  feel- 
ings, and  whose  moral  and  philosoph- 
ical reflections  have  the  greatest  fas- 
cination for  our  minds.  Or  he  may  be 
Tie  wed  psychologically,  that  is,  in  re- 
lation to  the  constitution  of  bis  mind; 
and  he  then  becomes  a  type  of  a  class 
of  characters  in  whom  the  intellect 
predominates  over  the  will,  and  whose 
proneness  to  speculate  and  pliiloso- 
pbize  begets  in  them  an  aversion  to 
active  effort  and  the  practical  duties 
of  life ;  who  deride  ambition,  yet  feel 
an  inexpressible  sadness  at  powers 
wasted  and  time  lost;  and  who  acknowl- 
edge, in  their  secret  hearts,  that,  after 
alL  the  tramp  of  fame  but  echoes  the 
voice  of  duty.  Or,  lastly,  he  may  be 
regarded  in  his  moral  aspect ;  and  he 
then  stands  as  the  representative  of 
man  in  his  relations  to  God,  the  err- 
ing finite  will  and  reason  in  relation 
to  the  Infinite ;  man,  the  transgressor, 
endowed  with  the  noblest  faculties, 
which^  properly  regulated,  are  capable 
of  achieving  all  earthly  greatness  and 


happine^^  but  weak,  bit>kt*Tu 
ble,  and  defeated  through  find 
own  strength ;  man,  t] 
and  passion,  ever  str 
purposes  not  warranted  by  tj 
science,  but  all  whose  feliurt' 
and  guilty  schemes  ineviuHi; 
destruction  upon  his  own  hf 
cause  in  condict  with  Heaven' 
ty  and  providential  order  of  ll 

The  organic  idea  of  "M-arh* 
last  of  the  plays  here  anal, 
stated  as  man  in  relation  to  t] 
as  distinguished  from  that  erf 
let,"  which  is  man  in  relation 
The  two  plays  are,  therefore,  i 
contrast  with  each  other; 
points  of  contrast  in  t ' 
of  the  two  ideas  are  k 
as  reflected  alike  in  the  seie 
the  words,  tlie  structure  of 
tences,  the  tone  of  the  me  tap 
movement  of  the  plot^  and  tl 
ment  of  the  characters.  III  | 
nection,  the  analysis  of  the  r& 
of  the  play  strikes  ub  as  singii 
genious  and  forcible ;  and  iU 
writer  may  be  thought  to  ove 
point  occasionally,  and  ta  e 
analogies  at  times  to  somewh 
fill  extremes,  yet  he,  in  the  n 
umphantly  establishes  his 
that,  in  producing  his  effect 
speare  did  not  rely  upon  any 
of  the  moment,  or  trust  to  ai 
tive  perception  of  the  grand  o 
ful ;  but  that  he  delibemt 
methodically  chose  each  w< 
moulded  each  phrase,  w\^  i 
to  the  organic  law  of  each  pie 
in  this  respect,  as  in  all  otkerf 
not  only  the  grandest  of  poeti, 
most  conscientious^  thofOUghf 
tiring  of  artists. 

We  wish  that  our  limits  p 
us  to  quote  some  pas: si  ^'..^  ( 
author's  masterly  deli 
two  leading  charactera  ol  tiiu 
His  remarks  on  Lady  Uad 
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and  ofiginalf  and  setm  to 
ij  i—diniii  between  the  ex* 
ins  of  Mrs.  Jamescm  on 
and  tiiooe  of  Mts.  Kem* 
olber*    On  the  point  of  her 
ice,  he  says,   "The 
of  Ladj  3Iacl»eth'8 
i»g  derived  fro? 
£eal  for  her  h  - 

it  and  her  own  ambi- 
h»  aa  almost  preternatural 
of  widredneas,  have  led  to 
optnkm  that  she  Is  a  stal- 
of  whom  her  husband 
mortal  dvead,  and  to  whom 
bloodshed   are   pleasant 
(mi  aa  anj  supposition 
from  the  text  with 
penoffial  appearance,  it 
as  has  been  sogge^ed  hy 
and  others,  that  she  had 
delicate   and  feminine 
chnek'  is  a  term  of 
which  woold   hardlj^  be 
f  mny  man  to  an*  Amazon. 
maj,  perhaps^  be  considered 
sit^son  fi>r  this  sapposition  \», 
lir  '  re  of 'the 

m^  -  that  of 

e  |xwt  may  be  presumed  to 
t  before  his  mind  an  ideal  of 
ty  as  weU  as  one  of  manhood; 
these  characters  ex- 
00«s{>tex  and  dramatic,  hy 
g  with  the  strength  and  stat- 
ue hero  the  delicate,  nervous 
if  Ae  woman^  and  with  the 
fimgile  form  of  the  woman 
icg^ca  of  a  man/* 
C0  aof  leave  of  this  most  in* 
volmnev  with  one  more  ex- 
licK  Uliistnitea  the  high  moral 

perradeait 
Igh,  acootdtog  to  the  moral 
wUeh  this  plaj  is  founded, 
■  of  man  aie  remanded  to 
uiMbmeat,  still,  no  reference 
'the  alatat«8'  that  'purge 


the  gentle  weal/  The  view  is  Sir 
deeper,  and  goes  behind  all  legislation. 
The  law  is  f»iund  in  tlie  ties  of  blood, 
and  the  relations  inherent  in  man^s 
nature,  of  which  society  itself  is  bat 
the  outgrowth.  And  the  picture  is 
painted  on  a  scale  of  breadth  and 
grandeur  commensurate  with  its  phi- 
losophic depth,  Crime^  which  grows 
up  from  a  Mugle  murder  to  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  families,  until  society 
is  subverted,  and  the  State  disorgan- 
ized, is  its  subject ;  and  the  criminal 
in  thid  instance  is  the  highest  power 
of  the  State,  and,  as  soch^  irresponsi- 
ble to  human  enactments.  Bloodshed 
is  shown  to  create  the  instruments  of 
its  own  punishment  It  is  not  simply 
an  infraction  of  human  law;  it  i^  an 
outrage  on  humanity^  a  disruption  of 
the  harmony  of  nature,  and  a  revolt 
against  the  ordinances  of  God.     It 

'*  *  Pcnxrft  the  cweet  milk  of  eooeord  Into  hell, 
Upnwn  the  nniveriAl  pesoat,  eoafoands 
All  Dnttr  OQ  earth.* 

On  this  broad  scale  does  Shakspeare 
draw  his  grand  and  highly  imagina- 
tive picture  of  man  in  his  relation  to 
the  State  j  a  picture  that  exhibits  the 
calamities  and  sufferings  of  a  nation 
beneath  the  sway  of  a  tyrant,  who  has 
seized  the  sceptre  with  a  bloody  hand. 
Such  a  ruler  is  above  all  law  and  all 
responsibility;  but  he  is  not  above  the 
inexorable  working  of  those  moral 
causes  that  liU  the  mind  of  the  mur- 
der and  traitor  with  guilty  fears,  and 
drive  him  on  to  acts  which  prove  his 
destruction.  He  can  ^with  barefaced 
power  sweep  his  enemies  from  his 
sight,  and  bid  his  will  avouch  it^'  but 
he  cannot  sweep  from  his  reason  the 
conviction  that  his  guilt  must  provoke 
retaliation,  nor  firom  his  imagination 
the  appalling  phantoms  which  hia 
own  deeds  conjure  up,  and  which 
shake  his  soul  with  guilty  terrors." 

F*   J.    T, 


Hcforb  of  ProgrroB, 


A  "  Record  of  Progre93,'*  to  be  made  up  in  the  month  i^^hen  M  / 
a  million  men  are  brought  together  on  one  side  of  the  Rhine,  to  kill  ' 
ag  many  as  they  can  of  half  a  million  more  who  gather  on  the  otktl 
What  is  the  progress  there  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  not  very  distinct  improvement  on  Minden  or  Fob- 
tenoy.  Indeed,  it  is  all  a  good  deal  like  that  wretched  disappointioeiiit 
which  awaits  you  at  the  theatre,  when  yon  go  for  a  novelty.  Tbfi 
bills  announce  a  great  sensation  in  preparation.  At  last,  they  hm 
you  with  the  name  of  the  new  play.  Later  yet,  they  adverti^  for 
supernumeraries.  Then  comes  the  detaO.  Every  novelty  of  Freud 
invention,  every  device  of  American  ingenuity,  and  a  lavish  expffl- 
diture  foom  an  Oriental  treasury,  are  to  coAbine  to  give  entire,  erefl 
prophetic,  freshness  to  the  pantomime.  The  children  t-ake  the  alanD* 
Wo  must  all  certainly  go,  or  we  shall  be  wholly  behind  the  age.  We 
go  for  the  tickets,  expecting  to  have  a  fortnight's  lee- way  still;  bnW 
strangely,  it  happens  that  the  best  seats  in  the  house,  for  that  verf^ 
evening,  are  not  yet  sold.  The  evening  finds  us  at  our  post :  the 
tain  rises ;  and  lo  I  the  water-nymphs  are  the  same  nymphs  of 


Record  of  Progress. 

son  af  the  Holy  Charcb  pushes  up  his  pawns  and  his  knights 
just  the  same  openings  as  if  he  were  named  Chilperie  or  Turenne. 
^e  northern  heretic  masses  his  forces  behind  the  castles  wUi*  h 
Ibrtified  by  Frederic,  But  with  tha  German  army  there  is,  per- 
Ian  idea  that  to-morrow  may  be  better  than  to-day.  As  the 
*r  starves  at  night,  or  shivers  at  dawn,  he  has  some  thought  that 
a-  a  Fatherland  that  he  starves  or  shivers.  And  with  the  Gaul 
—  what  ?  There  is  the  chance  of  promotion  !  In  the  private's 
there  is  a  marshaFs  baton,  if  he  know  how  to  get  it  out* 
ia  the  honor  of  France  ;  and  there  is  "  f^t?e  Napoleon!''^  —  if 
happen  not  to  wish  that  all  the  living  Napoleons  were  in 
Has  the  Gaul  any  other  inspiration  to  fight  under? 
te  these  lines,  it  is  at  last  (or  it  seems  it  is  at  last)  made 
thai  the  Emperor  will  withdraw  his  troops  from  Rome.  If  he 
ly  his  game,  with  queen,  knights,  pawns,  and  castles  only,  but 
the  black  bishop,  why,  the  war  is  destined  to  be  famous  in  all 
e  may  hope  much  from  this  chance,  so  inscrutable  to  the  on- 
If,  for  the  first  time,  this  Jesuit  of  politics  abandon  the  Jes- 
the  Church,  the  Jesuits  of  the  Church  will  quickly  enough 
him*  Poor  Louis  Philippe  turned  the  Jesuits  out  of  France, 
Iwo  or  three  years,  meekly  and  rapidly  followed  them.  Hard 
id  is  this  policy.  One  would  have  said,  that,  if  there  were 
asand  men  left  in  Napoleon's  army,  the  natural  fastness 
in  thousand  men  was  Rome. 

who  remember  the  history  of  twenty-five  years  will  recol- 

in  1845,  Louis  Philippe  permitted  the  Chambers  to  turn 

uits  out  of  France.     In  three  years  more,  he  found  himself  an 

Louis  Napoleon,  tiU  now,  has  never  forgotten  that  bit  of  his- 

gre^t  proprietors  in  the  provinces— manufacturers,  railroad 
set-fli^ar  men,  and  the  like  —  have,  in  substance,  said  to  Napo- 
tbe  last  seventeen  years,  **  Do  you  take  care  of  Paris,  and  we 
e  care  of  you/'  Driven  by  his  evil  genius,  he  has  abandoned 
t  of  this  programme :  he  has  ceased  to  take  care  of  Paris ;  and 
who  is  taking  care  of  him* 


the  record  of  the  progress  of  the  war  on  the  4th  of 
'^  Who  shall  say  what  it  wUi  be  when  the  reader  sees  these 
The  news  of  August  4th  is  very  old  on  the  11th  of  August; 
new  news  of  the  11th  will  be  old  on  the  1st  of  Septeml>er, 
Dy]iiph.H  of  the  Rhine  who  water-nj^raphed  in  181 S,  and  some 
BH  behind  them  who  look  very  little  like  water-nymphs,  seem 
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to  be  renewing  history,  and  making  a  Record  of  Progress  retf 
like  what  they  made  then. 

The  reader  of  this  number  of  "  Old  and  New  "  will  find  on  »0  ^ 
lier  page  the  statement  of  the  forced  result  of  the  Council  1^ 
intelligence  had  no  place  here. 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  from  week  to  week,  that  the  accooB^ 
given  here  of  practical  improvements  made  by  sincere  men  «a^ 
women  suggest  similar  improvements  elsewhere.  Our  accountB  of 
the  Flower  Charity  of  Boston  have  set  on  foot  similar  distributioBi 
of  flowers  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities.  The  People's  Club- 
House,  described  in  our  January  number,  has  suggested  similar  insti- 
tutions at  New  Bedford  and  Fair  Haven. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  ART. 

The  town-hall,  in  the  little  village 
where  we  write,  was  the  scene,  last 
evening,  of  an  entertainment,  which, 
though  common  enough  in  some  form, 
was  so  exceptionally  fine  and  success- 
ful in  this  case,  as  to  arouse  many 
thoughts  of  the  educating  influence  of 
art  upon  our  rural  population.  A 
series  of  tableaux,  in  which  the  young 
maidens  and  their  mothers,  the  young 
men  and  their  fathers,  participate 
in  presenting  serious  and  humorous 


to  become  agreeable  performers.  Itist 
surprise  to  thousands  of  inexperienoei 
persons,  to  find  what  mysteiioot 
charms  and  haunting  delights  luik  in 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  of  fisxij 
contrasted  or  harmonized  colors,  or 
well-balanced  and  artistic  arraogfr* 
ments  of  mass  and  form.  They  be- 
gin to  see  that  Crod,  the  great  aitii^ 
is  not  merely  that  disembodied  aal 
holy  Spirit,  interested  only  in  rigbt 
and  wrong,  that  they  so  long  thooglit 
him,  —  but  also  the  God  of  natan^ 
the   Author  of  beauty ;  and  that  In 
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How 


aadcoottd  tlie  coftner 

bj    devekypiDg  tbe 

shall  the  groM, 

wmH,   which   enTironcs  tu, 

Ij  toour  spixitoal  growth, 

ig  •e«ii  in  its  artLstic  and 

?     y  >  coacsd 

n   thaa   matter  when 

too]  to  it      Natmiep 

a  ganneiit,  tereda  hk 

what  were  befom  tm* 

and  lakea  on  a  sacred 

chazacter.     When  men 

th^ir  d^ilj  maala  nndej 

of  elegant  and  tastefiil 

fga»  with  fair  linen  spread, 

icefol    Tessek    and  brilliant 

off  with   chaate  silTer  and 

allery,  their  daUj  diet  loaea 

eaa,  and  tarns  into  angels^ 

\y  JU9  not  there  merely  to 

Imager  fo  meat  and  drink, 

ifaa  hunger  for  beanty  and 

Taate  and  faannoDjr  thrmr 

aUfl     bonds    about    their 

y  in    and 

exp'  a/  and 

»        Foiitenesa,     mutual 

n%  oonTetsation,  and  re- 

SB    not    only    take   the 

If  and  animal  feeding*  — 

ple«snies  of  the  table 

to  the  finer  and 

ol  the  mind  and  heart  f 

bodilj  appetites  become 

to  the  higher  feelings 

PeihapA  the  best  oooTei-- 

had  is  oirer  the  elegant 

frfined  familj.     Certainly 

icAy  in^lodlDg  that  of  religion, 

i  oar  cxperknce,  been   more 

f  aimI  toQchtngljr  talked  oirer 

iiiiilfifft  or  thr  ti-a-table,  amid 

or  eongimial  cii«^  than  on 

t  aad  tasa  natural  oecaidona. 

sbuMioo  the  Bea  that  art 
ie#  oi  kiawe  and  luxury,  —  a 


meretricious  addition,  which  the  paHod 
i^petite  of  self-indulgence  and  ^siifjer- 
finous  wealth  make^  to  its  wearj  stock 
of  the  merely  useful  and  the  neeenaij. 
It  is  man^s  inmost  dream  and  louging 
for  perfection,  striving  to  realize  itself 
in  external  lorms^  Oh,  what  hid^J^n 
poetry  there  is  in  all  souls .'  what  ];itent 
wealth  of  sentiment,  what  sensibility 
to  bieauty,  what  yearning  for  harmony 
and  tine  elfects  of  tones  sknd  chords  in 
color  and  tune !  Who  does  not  see 
theaectet  eTidence  of  an  inexhanscihb 
capacity  £ar  the  aojoyntent  and  iMe 
of  beauty  in  color  and  form,  in  erery 
loTely  woman*s  dresa,  howerer  humble ; 
the  twiat  and  lotda  of  her  hair,  the 
plaits  in  her  bodioe»  the  sweep  and 
set  of  her  skirts,  the  aaatncaa  and 
finish  of  her  simplest  atttie?  And 
what  American  home  —  ay,  cabin  — 
has  not  somo  shrine  of  taste,  eren 
though  it  were  only  the  white  curtaina 
in  the  spate-room,  the  few  pictureS| 
perhaps  cot  &om  the  newspaper,  o^er 
the  daughter's  chest  of  drawers^  or  the 
poay  stack  in  a  broken  bottle  upon 
the  mantle-piece  ? 

la  such  a  divine,  significant,  and 
ennobling  faculty  or  sensibility  aa 
this  to  be  neglected,  suspected,  treated 
aa  of  diabolic  origin,  or  placed  among 
the  mere  superfiuities  of  life?  Is 
religion  to  look  with  a  jaundioed  eye 
upon  her  beautiful  sis^ter,  and  jealously 
keep  art  out  of  her  sanctuary?  Is 
morality  to  rail  at  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  acinic  and  dramatic  dis- 
play, and  make  over  to  the  Devil  the 
altar  of  taste  and  beauty  ?  Ah !  how 
deadly  already  has  been  the  divorce 
between  duty  and  beauty,  nature  and 
revelation,  piety  and  symbolic  wot^ 
ship  S  How  we  ought  to  ha&ten  to  get 
back  into  religion  all  that  can  charm 
the  inner  and  the  outer  ^tises  as  well 
as  in  thrall  tlie  conscience  and  purify 
the  heart !     How  vain  the  attempt  to 
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defttroy  tbe  s&sthetic  aeoae,  or  to  expel 
it  fixjm  worship  I  What  sustains  Bo- 
man  Catholicisim,  in  »p'ite  of  its  enslav- 
ing dogmas  and  cliildisli  opiuions,  is 
ita  exqui»itej  constant^  and  wise  ininin- 
try  to  Uie  love  of  splendor,  beauty^  gran- 
deur, and  significant  ^ymbob.  What 
Protestant idm  and  Puritanism  bated 
most,  —  its  scarlet  and  gold,  its  music 
and  its  ritual, — ^they  not  only  have 
not  destroyed,  but  never  will  destroy. 
Nay,  they  will  be  comp*'lled  to  adopt 
tliem,  and  with  them  what  they  stand 
for  The  bald,  cold,  tasteless,  repul- 
sive worship  of  a  church,  balf'Quakt*r 
and  half-Crtlvinistic,  or  else  merely 
sentimental  and  dogmatic,  biis  reached 
its  climajc,  and  can  only  decline.  Let 
Christianity  welcome  back  the  glory 
and  beauty  of  music  and  art  ;  of  ar^ 
chitecture,  sculpture,  painting;  of  all 
that  can  charm  and  fascinate  the  eyes 
and  the  soul !  Why  be  afraid  of  green- 
ery and  tlowers  ?  why  of  pictures  and 
colors  ?  why  of  marbles  and  gold  ? 
There  are  different  decorations  specially 
appro[iriate  to  the  theatre,  the  capitol, 
tlxe  home,  the  church,  the  grave-yard. 
Let  us  not  confound  our  arcliitecture, 
our  music,  our  ornaments,  and  borrow 
from  l*eter  to  pay  Paul.  We  want 
relifjious  music,  religious  art,  religious 
symbolism.  But  to  decline  tlie  aid  of 
art  in  religion  is  as  great  folly  as  to 
decline  the  aid  of  religion  in  art.  We 
must  have  both;  and,  perhaps,  when 
American  artists  feel  more  the  in- 
spiration of  religion,  American  religion 
may  begin  to  show  more  seasibility  to 
the  inspiration  of  art. 

But  to  return  to  our  village  enter* 
tainmeut.  Its  special  peculiarity  lay 
in  this,  that  the  arrangements  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  such  entertainments, 
carryuig  a  small  store  of  simple  mate- 
rials— curtains,  stage  properties  and 


costiLmes — irith  Um,  alUlcm^  I 
larger  part  is  alwmya  foit&d  » 
spot ;  but,  what  is  ioiitiftely  taoi 
cious,  canyiDg  a  large  expeiiei 
th«*  mode  of  arranging  the 
proper  height  and  sur,  thi 
method  of  lighting,  the  fttibjed 
ceptible  of  efiectivo  producdoa 
narrow  circumstaucea,  the  ait 
ranging  groups  at  the  tshortest 
keeping  the  performers  under 
discipline,  and  preventing  weA 
delays  and  too  protracted  dii 
The  amazing  advantage  of 
such  a  leadership  to  th<3  raw  ji 
talents  and  furnishing  of  every  i 
circle,  few  p«.'i» pie  could 
out  an  experience, 

Mr.  G.  B.  Bartlett  of 
Mass.,  has  for  several  years 
about  perfecting  his  expej 
taste  in  these  entertain  in  exits, 
produces  the  most  perfect  01 
the  wihiest  chaos,  and  the  moiit 
ing  results  from  the  most  nn| 
materials.  His  tersene«S|  w| 
humor,  in  announcing  and  expi 
the  scenes,  are  equal  to  his  sk^ 
and  invent ion«  in  selecting  an^ 
ging  them.  We  felt  that  Uu 
the  standard  of  pictorial  art  a| 
matic  effect,  had  gone  up  4| 
cent  for  our  whole  villagis,  afl 
hours  of  this  exhibition,  anJ 
never  settle  back  into  its  old 
Nothing  could  ever  agaiu  reeou 
people  to  a  stage  not  on  a  prop 
for  the  eye,  not  lighttrd 
above  and  on  one  aide ;  n^ 
podge  of  rich  colora  not 
harmonized,  and  contrasted,  m 
choice  of  obstinately  ui artist 
jects,  nor  to  an  ignorant 
history,  nor  to  themes  too 
equivocal  in  their  moral 
had  only  for  our  music 
a  poor  one,  —  sunk  too 
sounds  to  come  011  tj  but 
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i  with  ironderf ol  a^pution 

But   tiie  parU  were 

of  fresh  and  loTeljr 

I  with  marv-eUoos  effect- 

ith  a  wealth  of  Monde 

hare  excited  the  envj 

tn>itpe;  by  cherubic   in- 

» Deeded  no  wings  to  make 

^tika  angek;  by  the  village 

Uw  postured  like  a  born 

lookad,  now  Virginiua 

dagger  in   his    daaghters 

tbe  headsman    shudder- 

\  kfuilj  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 

\  the  axe  that  18  to  cut  off 

It  and  ftaiutly  head,  and 

lit  in  some  Italian  fe^ta ; 

J  cooper^  who  looked  this 

\  fiftt  bishop  of  the  Cath- 

next  like  old  Father 

t  IbHowlng  like  Wisdom 

watehing  orer  Inoo- 

Youth*     Ah,  what  capaci- 

finder  homely  forms !  what 

lath  leathern  aproiid 

\\  what   aspirations, 

what  gentle  and  what 

animate  bosoms  that 

to  heare,  and  brains 

lible   of   putting  into 

Ofdinary  act^,  what  only 

nofv  intensely  in  its  unut- 

ofaool! 

mild  thifl  example,  then^ 

I  eircleg.     Three  times  in 

f^least,  hare  a  series  of 

yoar  town-hall.     Let  all 

together.     ^lake  the 

I  of  charity.     Let  it  build 

nciw  that,  religious   or 

cause.     Let  all  join  to 

ational,  the  Episcopal, 

,  iir  Universalist  society, 

]ui]>pf<o    to  be  beneficiary 

ay.      Mutual   consideration 

I  cbaritj  will  thus  bo  pro- 

^  allf  taate  and  beauty  will 

the  comnituiity.     Worship 


will  catch  isntxpeeted  inspiratioii  | 
home  will  grow  more  artistic  and  bean* 
tiful  J  sparks  of  genius  will  be  struck 
out  of  many  cold-seeming  breasts  ^ 
old  people  will  appear  in  new  chai^ 
acters ;  many  prejudices  will  be  wo^ 
ened;  sectarian  rancor  will  subside  | 
and  the  wealth  and  richness  of  humanity 
will  come  out  of  what  seemed  monoto- 
noQs  and  unpromising  spheres.  Dull 
and  vulgar  life  wiU  put  on  a  little 
brarery  and  ornament;  the  taste  for 
pictures  will  grow;  the  better  art- 
journals  will  be  taken  ;  more  attention 
given  to  dome^itic  and  church  muaic; 
a  finer  sonde  of  color  and  form  in  ua- 
ture  be  developed ;  and  the  sacred  and 
divine  mission  of  art  be  sped  on  its 
way  in  a  country  now  so  bare  of  its 
refining  influences,  yet  so  ready  to 
carry  it,  finally,  to  a  pitch  never  be- 
fore realized  in  religion  or  common 
life. 


THE  IM>L1NS  IN  CANADA. 

OuB  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
^irs,  who  is  himself  of  Indian  origin, 
asks  Congress  to  concentrate  all*  the 
trihes  upon  suitable  reservations,  and 
supply  them  with  the  means  for  enga- 
ging in  industrial  pursuits,  and  for  their 
moral  and  religious  training.  He  ob- 
jects, however,  to  the  continuance  of 
the  treaty  system,  because,  as  he 
argues,  a  treaty  implies  a  contract 
between  sovereign  powers^  each  pos- 
sessing authority  and  power  to  en- 
force the  stipulations  of  the  compact. 
The  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States  have  only  a  poesessory  title  to 
the  land  they  occupy,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  only  until  the  whites, 
who  covet  their  ti-acts,  are  strong 
enough  to  take  them* 

The  actual  condition  of  the  Indianit 
is  not  one  of  sovereignty,  but  of  de- 
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pendency :  therefore  let  them  he  deftlt 
with  solely  as  the  nation's  wards.  The 
president,  who,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  military  career,  had  a  large  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  management  of 
this  race,  does  not  conceal  his  desire 
that  the  Government  should  elevate 
to  ail  the  rights  of  citizenship  the 
more  indu&trious,  peaceahle,  and  ca- 
pable tribes, — such  as  the  Cherokees 
and  the  Choctaws.  He  deems  it  unwise 
to  maintain  the  Indians  under  perpet- 
ual guardianships  and  he  would  en- 
franchise them  as  fast  as  they  become 
fitted  for  the  responsibility.  He  holds 
advanced  %news  on  this  question.  In 
the  appointment  of  civilians  of  high 
character  and  known  philanthropy  to 
supersede  men  whose  transactions 
with  the  tribes  probably  were  fraudu- 
lentj  giving  that  commission  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  intrusting  to  it 
the  disbursement  of  two  millions  of 
dollars,  the  G-overnment  has  shown 
ft  commendable  disposition,  and  per- 
haps will  discover  a  way  to  disen- 
tangle the  meshes  of  this  Indian  diffi- 
culty. We  are  confident  the  country 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  it^  expec- 
tation of  a  satisfactory  report  from 
this  intelligent  and  humane  commis- 
sion. Our  \nYn  difficulties  in  this 
matter  lead  us  to  hM>k  with  peculiar 
interest  on  the  arriuigements  of  the 
Canadian  authorities,  which  we  find 
in  the  re  cent  report  of  Freeman  N, 
Blake,  United-States  consul  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  on  tlic  management  of 
the  Indians  in  British  l^orth  America 
by  the  British  Government. 

He  denies  tlie  common  dirta^  that 
the  Indian  race  is  dyiug  out.  Like 
the  negroes^  whom  two  huntired  years 
of  oppression  could  not  kill,  they  die 
hard.  In  various  parts  of  tlie  newer 
regions  of  Canada,  Indians,  for  whose 
benefit  lands  Imvf  been  set  apart,  are 
evincing  an  increased  desire  for  per- 


manent homes.  They  pnie  «dl 
because,  among  other  reralts,  i 
to  lessen  the  sense  of  infl 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  toIi 
taxed  themselves  to  an  ex 
suiprising.  Among  the } 
in  the  Dominion  are  to  be  foi 
representing  the  original 
while  others  are  scarcely  { 
able  from  the  Europesin 
in  person  or  habits.  Tlie  cob 
tion  known  bs  the  "  Six  Natj 
the  Grand  River''  contains  the 
papulation.  They  were  the  i 
explorers  of  the  Hudson  Rip 
once  inhabited  the  shores  of  tl| 
and  rivers  of  central  New  York* 
are  the  representatives  and  ^ 
ants  of  those  aborigines  of  wi 
Witt  Clinton  said,  that  they 
distinguij^hed  by  great  attainu 
polity,  negotiation^  eloque 
war."  We  believe  it  is 
knowledged  by  students 
ject»  that  they  were  the 
aboriginal  races  inhabiting  tj 
now  the  United  States^  Th^ 
the  organisation ,  which, 
before  the  American  Rev 
up  their  union  as  a  political  n^ 
the  English  colonies.  The  9 
tions  occupy  land  granted 
Cn>wn  at  the  close  of  the  Rew 
ary  War.  It  extends  one  | 
miles  along  the  course  of  the 
River,  and  is  t^velve  miles  in* 
Some  of  the  Indians  are  gtxxi  i 
and  conduct  their  operation^ 
large  scale.  All  testimony  cm 
saying  that  they  have  made  i] 
ly  appreciable  pn>gres$  in  agrj 
within  the  last  few  years.  I 
degrees,  the  old  passiun 
and  fishing,  usually 
instinctive  and  inemdica 
Indian,  is  dying  away. 
of  settled  habits  and 
homes  is  so  great,  tliat 
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len  have  no  more  inclination 
chase  than  is  found  among 
the  same  age  in  our  own  race, 
he  most  suggestive  indications 
'Hod  is,  that  an  agricultural  fair 
d,  exclusively  contributed  to, 
laged  bv,  the  Indians.  The  ex- 
was  highly  creditable  in  all  re- 
An  honorable  and  pleasurable 
L  having  good  stock,  and  in 
^  the  domestic  animals,  is  an 
new  characteristic  among  a 
'ho  have  been  taught  to  regard 
erior  creatures  as  subjects 
r  the  chase  and  the  knife, 
are  cheerfully  maintained,  in 
he  rudiments  of  an  English 
n  are  taught.  In  addition  to 
imon  branches  of  education, 
3  are  instructed  in  ordinary 
Id  work,  spinning,  and  sewing 
and  machine. 

f  the  Mississaqua  chieflB  fur- 
rrong  testimony  as  to  the  in- 
r  the  genuine  spirit  of  civili- 
nong  those  people.  He  says, 
rly,  the  women  were  consid- 
mere  slaves  to  drudgery,  and 
rk  was  done  by  them.  Now 
treat  the  women  as  equals, 
:be  heavy  burdens  themselves, 
e  women  attend  to  the  house- 
'."em!*.  The  Rev.  J.  Maurault, 
It  Homan-Catholic  mi^ionary 
he  Abenaki  tribe  at  St.  Fran- 
the  Indians  of  Lower  Cana- 
jt  readily  take  to  the  farm, 
the  severity  of  the  climate 
them  from  realizing  more 
V  moderate  profits  ;  and  they 
inlike  the  whites  in  not  rel- 
lanual  or  mechanical  labor  at 
erative  rates.  They  prefer 
;  as  raftsmen  or  pilots  on  the 
ence.  or  entering  into  the  ser- 
je  Hudj»on's  Bay  Company. 
>ns  are  savages  only  in  name. 
juiers  and  customs  are  pre- 


cisely similar  to  the  Canadians.  They 
nearly  all  speak  both  French  and 
English. 

The  same  authority  says  of  the 
Abenaki,  ^  They  are  nearly  all  keen, 
subtle,  and  very  intelligent.  They 
sliow  an  aptitude  for  business,  and 
are  superior  to  the  Canadians  around 
them.  If  they  were  emancipated  from 
the  condition  of  pupilage  in  which 
the  law  holds  them,  and  were  placed 
in  equal  competition  with  the  whites, 
they  would  sustain  themselves  credit- 
ably. 

The  Canadian  commissioners  say 
of  the  Montaguais,  that,  "  where  un- 
corrupted  by  intercourse  with  unprin- 
cipled traders,  they  arc  remarkable 
for  honesty ;  they  seldom  wilfully  vio- 
late engagements  into  which  they 
have  entered.  There  are  but  few 
half-breeds  among  tbem.  Little  prog- 
ress is  possible  in  material  conditions, 
because  of  the  rigor  of  the  climate. 
It  would  be  more  easy  to  make  fisher- 
men than  farmers  of  them." 

The  desire  of  the  Indians  for  schools 
is  one  of  the  most  sij:^nificant  indica- 
tions of  progress.  Those  who  know 
them  best  say  that  th«*y  so  far  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  civilization,  that 
even  such  of  thorn  as  prefer  for  them- 
selves the  wild  freedom  of  savage  life 
are  anxious  that  their  children  sliould 
be  edufiited  like  those  of  the  wliite 
man.  The  30ung  people  entertain 
more  decidedly  tlian  their  senii>rs  a 
proper  sense  of  the  lK*nefits  of  e«linra- 
tion.  The  Indians  who  have  adiij»t- 
ed  Christianity,  as  might  well  1m»  ex- 
pected, are  far  more  propre«»sive,  in  nil 
respects,  than  thosf;  who  adhere  to 
pa  uranism. 

The  Indians  of  the  Dominion  are 
managed  through  a  branch  of  the  de- 
partnu-nt  of  the  8e<'n*tarv  of  state. 
There  are  commissioners,  who  have 
various  local  agents  under  their  super- 
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vis  ion.  An  ea^entinl  part  of  tlie  ays* 
teni  iSf  ill  at  no  changes  witbont  ade- 
quate  canje  are  made  ia  the  oflScors 
who  liuve  uharg«  of  Indian  aSf^itrs. 
The  Indian  chiefs  themaelves  can  be 
legally  di^fjosed,  only  wlicn  conTictod 
of  diihonesty,  Int^iufM^rance,  or  im- 
murality.  It  m  made  the  interast 
fif  t*ac!i  officer  to  consult  ihts  j^enna- 
iient  welfare*  of  the  Indiana,  who  are 
dhi-ewd  judgos  of  characterj  know  very 
wt41  when  tbey  are  justly  treated,  and 
jK>on  detect  any  laxity  or  impropriety 
in  their  agents*  It  ia  strictly  required 
by  the  Government  that  its  offiecr^j 
to  whom  Buch  delicate  and  respotxsiblo 
dutlei  are  committed,  shall  be  abo^e 
suspicion,  and  ahall  unite  Urmnes^i 
kindne^  and  tact  Indian  wars  and 
awindling  contracts  do  not  thrive  in 
the  Dominion, 

A^  to  the  title  to  land,  although 
the  Crown  claims  the  territorial  estate 
and  eminent  domain  in  Canada  as  in 
other  colonies,  it  has,  from  the  firsts 
accorded  to  the  In^lians  the  right  of 
occupancy  upon  their  old  hunting- 
grounds,  and  their  claims  to  compen* 
satiou  for  its  surrender.  It  is  an  es- 
tablished rule  of  the  Government  to 
take  no  Laud  from  the  Indians,  except 


Engliijli  or  the  Ficmchlaiiguag?^!:' 
ily  and  well,  and  is  saffici^ntlj  A 
vanced  in  the  clemeutarj  bianc^^il 
education,  and  is  of  good  moral 
actcr,  and  free  from  debt^ia»y 
himself  for  examination  bete  & 
mission  appointed  for  that 
andj  upon  their  favorable  report, 
notice  shall  be  given  of  thet-oft 
chisement   of  sucli   Indian,  kt 
whose  rights  and  liabilities  ami 
of  her  Majesty s  other  subjecti 
past     enactments    must    th^ 
make  any  distinction^  and  b<^  ii 
longer  legaDy  deemed  ta  be  an 

Provision  %vas  also  made  by  wW 
Indians  over  twenty-one,  witboal 
educational  qualifications^  yet  of 
and  industrious  habits,  frcE;  from 
and  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
their  own  affairs,  might  enter 
state  of  three  years'  probation ^  9^ 
then  approved  J  be  enfrancliis^l 
rious  acts  have  since  been  e: 
liberal  and  comprehensive  in  tfi 
and  details.  I 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  detenoi* 
whether  the  policy  of  encouraging II 
better  class  of  Indians  to  detach  tkl 
selves  frt^m  their  tribes  will  prtffti 
be  wise,  because  it  will  draw  tbo  ba 
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the  pft0t  few  j&as,  a  new 
bdia  b^a  opened  to 
with    results   no 
Bg  to  men  of   science 
►  iHwid  *t  lAtge.     We  refer 
of  the  o€ean-bot- 
^d^llia^  carried  on  by  the 
~  f  mid  Swedish  Goy- 

exploration  of  the 
WBd  begun  in  1860^ 
Aachf   who    obtained    a 
f  crustaceans,  bryo- 
Illfi^Mds  at  depths  vaiy- 
I  to  1^913  fathoms,  which 
iiifiKmiiee  that  animal  life 
imeli  greater  depths  than 
dj  been  supposed.      In 
.  Jtilne  Edwards  reported 
r  ni  liTing  moUa^ks  and 
found  attached  to  a 

gobmerged   between 

id  Sardinia,  at  depths  vary- 

[1,003  to  1,577  fathoms. 

redkii  expedition  to  Spitz* 

1861,   some    molltisks,   a 

t  mod  a  zoophyte  were  ob- 

I  a  depth  of  1,400  fathoms. 

er^  G.  O.  Sars,  dredging 

tfleas  depth  oS"  the  coast 

ajTf   foQnd    animal    life    at 

i:     and^    in     an     ei:pe- 

amtly  made  by  his  son, 

r  animals,  incl tiding  nine 

I  bfoitght  from  the  sea- 

L  tiie  depths  of  200  and 

Of  this  number,  twen- 

^ete  ibnnd  at  the  latter 

importauce  were  the 

I  and  temperature-soundings 

by  the  Britinh  Government 

"Tit©  Lightuing/'  under 

»ii  of  Pr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 

^  Motland    and     tlie    Faroe 

fhjcb    reached   a  depth  of 


650  fathoms;  and  the  three  expedi- 
tions of  "  The  Porcupine  "  in  18G9. 
The  first,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  dredging  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  reached  a  depth  of  1|476 
fathoms;  the  second,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson,  dredg- 
ing in  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
reached  the  great  depth  of  2,34o 
fathoms;  and  the  third,  under  Dr, 
Carpenter  and  Prof.  Thomson,  dredg- 
bg  at  the  north  of  Scotland,  com- 
pleted the  exploration  begun  by 
^'  The  Lightning  **  the  year  before. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  expeditions.  First ,  It 
was  proved  that  water  at  great  depths 
has  not  a  uniform  temperature,  as  had 
been  supposed;  but  that  at  equal 
depths,  and  with  the  same  surface 
temperature,  there  may  exist,  side  by 
side,  two  distinct  areas^  —  one  cold, 
with  an  arctic  fauna;  and  the  other 
warm,  with  fauna  like  that  found 
between  Florida  and  Cuba.  The  ex- 
istence, in  proximity,  of  two  such  sub- 
marine climates  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  positions  of  the  polar 
and  equatorial  currents. 

Secondbj^  It  was  shown  that  there 
is  probably  no  limit  to  the  depth  at 
which  animal  life  may  exists  and  that 
the  species  inhabiting  deep  water  are 
not  necessarily  of  a  lower  type  than 
those  in  shallow  water. 

Third h/.  The  deepest  dredgings 
revealed  the  existence  of  animals  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  extinct,  — 
many  of  the  species  being  identical 
with  those  of  the  tertiary  and  creta- 
ceous periods ;  and  one  coral  was 
found  which  was  supposed  not  to 
have  existed  since  the  carboniferous 
period. 

Fourthly^  The  remarkable  discov- 
ery was  made,  that,  even  in  the 
greatest  depths,  there  were  animals 
with   fully-developed    eyes,    showing 
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the  e3d8tenc«  of  light  ptch  at  a  dctpth 

of  2,fH)0  fathoms.  Many  of  the  ani- 
mals brought  up  from  deep  water 
were  also  l» rightly  colored* 

FirtaUi/f  All  examination  of  the 
hottom-mud  showed  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  myriads  of 
siliciotts  sponges,  glohigerina,  and 
other  foraminifera  i  in  fact,  it  is  of 
the  same  composition  as  the  chalk 
deposits  of  olden  times ;  which 
pforeBf  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  we 
ftre  still  living  in  the  cretaceous 
period. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  ''  Lightning  ■ '  and  **  Por- 
eapinCj"  important  explorations  of  the 
sea-bottom  were  made  by  the  U.  S, 
Coast  Survey  J  between  Florida  and 
Havana,  under  the  supervision  of 
Afiflt  L.  F.  de  Pourtales,  accompanied 
on  his  third  cruise  by  Prot  L.  Agas- 
aiz. 

Although  the  dredgings  did  not 
reach  a  greater  depth  than  700  fath- 
oms, the  results  obtained  are  no  less 
important  than  those  of  the  European 
expeditions* 

The  explorations  showed  that  out- 
side the  reef  encircling  the  Peninsula 
of  Florida,  the  ocean-floor  slopea  grad- 
uaUy  for  four  or  five  miles.  Beyond 
this  point,  at  which  the  water  Lg  about 
90  fathoms  deep^  the  slope  is  quite 
gentle  till  a  depth  of  250  fathoms  is 
reached,  after  which  begins  a  much 
more  rapid  descent,  reaching  in  some 
places  to  over  800  fathoms,  and  form- 
ing the  trough  of  the  channel. 

The  bottom  of  the  first  region, 
which  is  composed  of  broken  shells 
and  corals,  exhibits  but  little  life  out- 
side of  the  reef  fauna.  The  bottom 
of  the  second  region  is  rocky,  and 
consists  of  recent  limestone  conglome- 
rate, slowly  but  continually  increas- 
ing from  the  accumulation  of  the  cal- 
careous debris  of  the  animals  living 


upon   it.      It  closely 

*^  Coral  Hag "  of  the  Jurassic' 

tion. 

The  fauna  of  this  area  is 
and  varied  as  that  of  the  thom 
of  the  corals  be  bog  to  genes^ 
known  before  upon  our  const,  4 
sent  an  affinity  with  the 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  ep 

The  bottom  of  the  tliii 
composed  of  a  uniform 
of  thick  mud,  containing  innu 
foraminifera,  which^  when  driet 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  chilli 
This  area,  owing  to  the  naturd 
bottom,  supports  a  less  profQ 
animal  life  than  that  of  the  pli 

Perhaps  none  of  the  result^ 
ing  from  these  dredging  expi 
are  of  greater  importance  t| 
following;  first,  that  m^myofl 
line  animals  of  the  Gulf  of  Mfl 
identical  with  those  of  the  Pa^ 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  boH 
Prof,  Agassiz  concludes  that  i 
and  the  Pacific  were  united 
the  cretaceous  period,  and  hM 
been  separated  by  the  lift&i 
land ;  and,  secondly,  that  soul 
deep-sea  animals  found  in  t| 
da  waters  are  identical  will 
dredged  up  off  the  coast  of 
and  upon  the  "Joj*ephine 
near  the  Azores,  by  the  Swedj 
uralists,  Dr.  Smitt  and  Mr* 
man.  Whether  the  Gulf  8 
the  sole  agent  which  causes  \ 
range  of  animal  life  rcma 
determined. 
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Washinotok,    Aug. 
"  The  next  House  will  stand  d 
this,  — ^one  hundred  and  twel 
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B»  one  Im&dred  anH  thirteen 
I  fiikd  thrnt  two-liBe  par^ 
mg  the  f^mndi  of  th« 
{MipcK%a]id  occaottoilly 
irticla  wbezem  ft&  Attempt  is 
bQ  liow  saeli  a  lestilt  will  be 
But  I  ceroember 
of  tib9  figures  in  ivhich  the 
tged  themselves  two 
^  md  ISrar  /ean  ago,  and  six 
^  and  eight  years  ago ;  and 
a  of  the  "World"  and 
ihnaiiaca  show  me  what 
sutde  in  those  years  at 
4KKC.  Hence,  I  am  in  no 
nbkd  at  the  prospect  The 
iwiE  wA  get  the  House;  and 
eaaa  wiU  have  a  working 
^  SDOUgh  for  all  legitimate 

nnie  diasatufaction  at  the 
t  of  the  income  tax ;  but 
\  hmw^  any  material  effect 
tai.  Two  and  a  half  per 
rerf  thing  over  two  thou- 
and  q)ecLfic  deductions  is 
ifleeta  but  comparatively 
The  credit  or  discredit 
shared  by  the  Democrats 
tiie  tame  proportion  as  by 
^lieuis;  for  there  was  not 
ttempt  in  the  Hoose  to  push 
as  a  party  issue.  The 
are  trying  to  do  something 
natioDal-bank  qaestion. 
Id  let  it  alone  if  they  were 
the  bank-interest  is  very 
fiiPDed  the  financial  legis> 
lie  latie  Mssioii.  Many  non- 
think  it  ought  to  be 
but  the  Democrats  are  not 
ijn  macb  Id  the  fight  against 
Inkd<grant  question  also 
(►  fefmi  in  some  of  the  Con- 
%  The  Democratic 
uo  better  than  that 
iMffi^"<i^  Moreorer,  it  is 
asot  \  and,  for  many 


years,  a  majority  of  attr  people  will 
favor  a  wise  land-grant  policy.  Ee- 
constructioQ  has  been  a  dead  issue  for 
some  time ;  and  speeches  on  that  topic 
will  mostly  fall  on  listless  ears*  The 
Chinese  question  may  enter  into  the 
next  presidential  canvass ;  but  it  will 
not  control  ten  thousand  votes  this 
year  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains* 
The  Republicans  will  gain  thrice  that 
number  by  their  action  in  relieving 
the  country  of  taxation  to  the  extent 
of  fifty  or  sixty  millions.  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  Democrats  to  carry 
any  thing  on  the  issue  of  funding  the 
public  debt :  whatever  is  made  in  that 
direction  wiU  be  made  by  the  Repub- 
licans. There  is  only  one  foreign 
question  that  will  furnish  party  capital, 
—  the  war  between  France  and  Prus- 
sia. The  Democrats  seem  to  be  bid- 
ding for  the  Irish  vote ;  but  then  they 
have  always  had  it,  in  spite  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  few  Republican 
politicians  have  heretofore  coddled  the 
Fenians.  The  cordial  sympathy  of 
the  administration  and  its  leading  sup- 
porters with  the  Prussian  cause  will 
do  something  to  fix  the  status  of  the 
Germans  who  are  wavering  on  local 
issues.  The  blind  and  persistent 
hostility  of  the  Democrats  to  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  and  all  legislation 
thereunder,  will  prevent  them  from 
doing  any  tliin  g  with  the  colored  rot<*ra, 
either  North  or  South. 

Talk  loudly  and  vehemently  as  they 
may,  the  politicians  have  not  more 
than  a  single  general  issue,  and  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  believe  they  will  quite 
succeed  in  making  one  out  of  the  tariff 
question.  Sixteen  months  from  now, 
when  the  next  House  meets,  I  think 
it  will  demand  serious  consideration 
from  everybody.  Th  e  bal  ance  of  power 
is  moving  westward  ;  and,  though  the 
new  apportionment  bill  failed,  the 
West  will  have  much  more  weight  in 
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tlie  forty-second  than  in  anj  preced- 
ing Congress.  And  the  West  means 
to  get  a  re  form  in  the  tariff.  Of  course, 
the  matter  will  largely  enter  into  the 
canvass  out  there ;  and  it  will  be,  as 
it  always  has  been,  a  vital  concern  in 
Pennsylvania,  It  may  affect  two  or 
three  districts  in  New  York,  and  here 
and  there  a  district  elsewhere ;  but  I 
doubt  if  New  Englnnd  and  the  South 
generally  will  enter  into  the  contest 
with  vi  gor.  I  j  udge  th  at  n e arly  every 
sensible  man  in  the  East  recognizes 
Ihe  coming  modification  in  the  tariff, 
and  sees  how  useless  it  would  he  to 
fight  the  inevitable. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
canvass  is  to  bo  conducted  mostly  on 
merely  local  and  personal  issues* 
There  is  no  general  wave  that  can 
overthrow  the  supremacy  of  the  Be  pub- 
licans* There  is  something  of  indif- 
ference, und  a  jialpable  weariness  of 
political  strife  and  wrangling  ;  but  the 
Democrats  are  not  likely  to  reap 
special  benefit  therefrom,  for  they  are 
as  cold  and  sluggish  as  the  Repub- 
licans. But  there  will  be  a  different 
state  of  affairs  six  or  eight  weeks 
hence;  dulness  always  prevails  for 
two  months  after  the  close  of  a  long 
session  of  Congress. 

The  canvass  is  to  be  peculiarly  a 
canvass  of  the  people  ;  and,  to  an  un- 
usual extent,  its  character  in  any  given 
district  will  depend  on  the  nominees 
and  politicians  of  that  district.  No 
one  supposes  that  the  president  and 
his  cabinet  are  careless  of  results:  but 
this  at] ministration  is  not  so  much 
given  to  politics  as  to  business;  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  contest  will 
neither  come  from  the  White  House 
nor  the  executive  departments.  It 
win  be  a  battle  for  party  supremacy, 
not  for  personal  leadership.     Of  the 


members  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  ] 
and  Mr*  Cress  well  are  the  o 
likely  to  lie  awake  o'  nights  in 
how  patronage  may  be  used  t 
tage. 

While  the  general  result  is 
certain,  it  is  yet  too  early  for  ai 
more  than  speculation  as  to  th 
of  our  next  victory.  It  is  m 
while  to  spend  a  moment 
araining  that  Democratic  fi| 
'^Radicals,  one  hundred  and  t 
opposition,  one  hundred  and 
nine.'*  A  hungry  and  demwj 
is  the  only  father  by  whom  it ' 
be  owned.  The  House  consiei 
hundred  and  forty-four  roemb< 
full ;  but  there  are  now 
vacancies.  Of  the  two  bund 
thirty-one  holding  seats  at 
—  making  note  of  the  h 
the  political  standing  of  half 
is  not  very  well  defined,— 
do  to  say  that  sixty-sev^en  art 
crats  and  one  hundred 
Kepublicans.  In  the  «^  ^ 
I  think  we  may  lose  one  in  A 
one  in  Arkansas,  one  in  Cam 
one  in  Mississ^ippi,  one  in  Wl 
two  in  Indiana,  four  in  ^ 
in  Ohio,  four  in  Penn>\ 
in  Tennessee.  1  think  we  ah 
one  in  Maryland,  one  in  >G 
and  two  in  Kentucky ;  while  J 
three  or  four  other  gains  ifl 
bill  ties,  I  concede  the  Defi 
in  North  Carolina,  two  in 
live  in  Georgia,  and  fire  in  1 
The  next  House,  therefore,  ai 
to  this  figuring,  would  ronsia 
hundred  and  forty -fivi*  E^ 
and  ninety-nine  Democrat*.  ] 
our  majority  will  be  ftftr,  a 
not  admit  that  it  can   be  k 
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!  what  new  wounds,  —  and  bow  her  old  have  bled !  **  —  Pope 

boy  Adrian  is  the  connectiiig  link  between  the  two  genera- 
lof  our  little  circle  at  the  New  Sybaris.  He  is  not  above  going 
I  to  the  beach  with  the  nurses  and  baby-wagons,  and  directing 
)  the  excayations  made  in  the  sand  by  the  little  ones.  On  the 
r  hand,  he  likes  to  bring  the  newspaper  to  the  ciders  ;  and  will 
[  day  at  the  feet  of  the  old  sachems,  who  are  telling  tales  of  the 
rwest  coast,  and  how  old  "  Ironsides  "  ran  into  Marblehead. 
boy*8  grandfather  was  rather  hard  on  him  on  the  day  when 
^Kttle  fellow  brought  us  the  sudden  news  of  the  war.  When  it 
Med  the  boy  was  right,  his  grandfather  had  to  make  amends, 
^was  more  gracious  to  him  than  ever.  So  Adrian  cuddled  up  on 
knees  Thursday  afternoon,  and,  in  his  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the 
nan  cause,  asked  him  to  tell  ^^  all  about  the  Germans." 
I  'will  read  you  about  them,  Adrian,  from  the  first  man  who  ever 
te  about  them  ; "  and  he  took  up  his  little  Tacitus,  and  read,  — 
I  believe  that  the  Germans  are  indigenous  in  that  country  "  (in- 
Ibous  means,  that  they  did  not  come  there  from  any  other  lands). 
believe  that  the  Germans  are  indigenous  in  that  country ;  for, 
to  speak  of  the  danger  of  a  horrible,  unknown  sea,  who  would 
r  leave  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  Italy,  to  go  to  Germany,  where  the  cli- 
IB  is  so  harsh,  the  country  so  wild,  and  all  the  customs  and 
let  so  wretched,  unless  it  were  his  own  country  ?  " 
Bie  Fraulein  Agatha,  who  is  the  girls'  governess,  pricked  up  her 
f  at  this,  but  said  nothing.  ^^  You  do  not  care  for  that,''  said  the 
i^pntleman,  turning  on :  "  this  is  what  you  want,  —  the  army." 
^Tca,"  said  the  boy,  "  how  they  fight ! " 

&s  grandfather  read  on  :   "  With  regard  to  trifles,  the  kings  de- 
b;  but,  in  matters  of  importance,  they  consult  the  people,  yet  in 

MmbA  mmHIag  to  AHi  of  Cumnw.  in  tfa«  year  UTO,  by  Pbopbibtobs  of  thb  Ou>  avp  Nbit,  in  the  oIBm 
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such  a  way  that  the  kings  shall  cany  out  the  decisions  r^aidiog 
which  the  will  of  the  people  is  known. 

"  The  king  or  highest  noblemen  present  speak,  rather  to  conmce 
than  to  command.  If  their  opinion  displeases  the  assembly,  theyaie 
silenced  by  the  general  uproar ;  if  it  is  satisfactory,  all  strike  their 
swords  together.     To  praise  with  arms  is  the  most  honorable  praise. 

"  They  do  nothing  in  private,  or  in  public,  unless  they  are  anncd; 
but  to  take  arms  is  no  private  matter,  nor  is  it  done  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  State.  Then,  in  the  council  itself,  one  of  the  princes,  or 
the  father,  or  some  relation  of  the  young  man,  gives  to  him  swoid 
and  spear :  this  is  their  toffa,  and  the  first  honor  of  youth.  Till  now, 
the  boy  lias  been  part  of  the  home :  now  he  is  part  of  the  republic 
Remarkable  nobility,  or  the  great  merit  of  one's  father,  may  give  the 
title  of  prince  even  to  a  boy :  but,  even  in  this  case,  he  enters  into  the 
company  of  those  who  are  stronger,  or  have  proved  themselTCi; 
and  it  is  no  shame  to  any  one  to  be  ranked  thus  as  a  *  companion.' 

"  You  see  they  had  no  standing  armies,  Adrian,  as  the  Romans  had." 
But  the  boy  was  tired  of  classics,  and  he  slipped  down. 

"I  asked  grandpapa  about  the  Germans,"  said  he  to  Josiah,  "aid 
he  thought  I  meant  the  old  Germans;  and  he  read  to  me  out  of  m 
old  Latin  book  there.     I  wanted  to  know  about  this  German  amy" 

"  Well,*'  said  Josiah,  "  I  can  show  you.  It  is  all  in  this  wai^sop* 
plemcnt  to  the  '  Blade.'  "     So  the  boy  lay  down,  and  Josiah  read,— 

**  It  will  be  understood,  that,  under  the  North-German  coimtil 
tion,  every  citizen  bears  arms.     There  isi,  strictly  speaking,  no 
ing  army*     At  the  age  of  twenty,  every  yoimg  man,  of  whatei 
rank,  is  enrolled  ;  and  the  annual  enrolment  becomes  a  great  pi 
ceremouv.     Although  sons  of  dtstintruiiihed  families  maintain  thi 
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mterested  should  see  for  liimself  what 
the  author  has  to  say^  and  not  rely  on 
the  statement  of  others*  Protestants 
will  be  more  benefited  by  reading  it 
than  Catholics  for  whom  the  work 
was  written.  In  spite  uf  and  through 
the  honesty  of  the  author,  the  latter 
may  not  get  at  the  truth  on  the  ques- 
tion; wbibt  the  former  will  learn 
trulh«  wliich  he  doea  not  often  hear 
fcom  his  ecclesiasftical  teachers.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that,  instead  of  a  re- 
vie  Wj  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  abort 
outline  of  AL  Martin's  work;  with  the 
earnest  hope  and  wish,  that  it  may 
excite  the  cunosity  of  Protestant  read- 
ers, those  especially  who  are  iDclined 
to  take  a  liberal  view  of  Christianity, 
and  may  prompt  them  to  profit  by  the 
many  lessons  it  contains.  Should 
they  find  that  the  good  author  does  occa- 
sionallj?  hurt  their  feelings,  or  misrep- 
resent their  motives,  they  must  ren 
memher  that  it  is  not  any  easier  for  a 
Catholic  priest  to  bo  perfectly  correct  in 
ili'idinir  witli  Pri't^?,>tnrit  tnatt^^r!*,  than 
it  is  for  a  Protestant  minister  when 
lie  writes  on  Catliolic  doctrines  and 
usages.  If  tlie  latter,  wlio  is  not  fet- 
tered by  any  law  forbidding  books  to 
him,  and  need  not  apply  an^'wbere  or 
to  anybody  for  the  permission  of  read- 
ing any  thing  lie  chooses,  can  be  mis- 
taken in  bis  statements,  why  should 
we  expect  to  lind  no  mistake  in  the 
works  written  by  the  former?  But 
nothing  of  what  might  shock  our  Pro- 
testant sensibilities  will  be  found  in 
the  following  outline.  As  the  author 
is  always  animated  by  the  kindest  and 
most  tolerant  spirit,  his  misstatements 
do  not  essentially  affect  his  work,  and 
need  not  be  pointed  out. 

!M.  Martin's  work  is  divided  into 
nine  books,  preceded  by  a  preface,  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  its  ori- 
gin and  aim.  In  the  first  book,  the 
author  maintains  that  Protestantism 


15  imperishable  ^    and  thati  fa?  i 

declining,  it  Just  now  derives  stpii 
and  energy  from  liberal  primH| 
It  is  not  heresy,  or  a  combini 
of  heresies,  but  a  general  outbiw 
eiTf^rs.  As  the  orthodojc  do  uot 
derstaud  each  other  on  the  ram 
of  their  dogmas,  they  cannot  estal 
a  limit  to  denial :  hence  orthodox 
waning  every  day,  and  Protestan 
becotties  more  and  more  the  indd 
de  velopraen  t  of  ne  gat  ion.  Like  e 
it  cannot  die  under  th©  preseat 
pensation  ;  it  will  laat  unto  tht 
of  time,  not  only  in  its  ration* 
form,  but  also  in  the  religious  i 
it  has  assumed.  There  are,  u 
l>osom|  many  religious  souls  i| 
faith  covers  and  counteracts  tin 
belief  of  tho  others.  It  preser 
Christian  form ;  it  retains  the  I 
and  the  name  of  Jesias  Christ  t 
are  the  elements  of  its  durabiUtj 
religion.  ProteBtantiBoi  woald 
utterly  die  if  Catholtciam  could  fn 
It  wniilil  tlu'D  end  in  a  vohip' 
heathenism,  and  in  the  worshi 
matter,  wliich  is  the  ultimate  i 
of  all  revolts  against  God. 

The  revival  of  Protestantism, 
the  French  Kevolution,  is  the  si 
of  the  second  book.  Its  causes 
investigated,  and  its  consequ 
shown.  Religious  individualisi 
mentioned  as.  the  most  importai 
suit  of  tlie  revival,  a  source  of 
power  and  great  weakness  at  the 
time.  Of  power,  because  it  has 
municated  to  every  member  o 
Protestant  body  a  wonderful  act 
of  weakness,  because  it  is  the 
energetic  dissolvent  of  the  faith  ' 
it  was  intended  to  revive.  Ind 
alisni  has  most  efficiently  act4 
l^rotestant  governments.  It  has 
lished  Pible  societies  and  foreigi 
sions ;  it  has  created  the  liberal 
from   which  Protestantism   drs 
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Bch  of  its  present  vitality ;  but  it 
0  also  begotten  a  religious  uneasi- 
ss  in  many  minds,  that  leads  them 
the  most  opposite  conclusions. 
»nce  three  currents,  —  one  towards 
aminism,  the  other  hastening  to  iu- 
flirr,  the  third  ending  its  restless 
irse  in  Catholicism, 
[n  the  third  book,  Protestant  mis- 
is  are  described  and  judgeil.  Those 
:he  east  and  north,  to  Africa,  India, 
rlon,  and  Oceanica,  have  utterly 
ed  to  accomplish  any  good,  and  ai- 
rs will,  though  they  are  a  great 
derance  to  Catholic  missions.  In 
n tries  of  mixed  population,  they 
•e  generally  been  without  result. 
e  danger  to  Catholics,  in  such  coun- 
•5,  arises  mostly  from  their  inter- 
jse  and  marriages  with  Protestants, 
Jie  chief  causes  of  their  religious  in- 
ference. In  Catholic  countries,  they 
a  real  evil,  owing  to  the  impopu- 
ity  of  Catholicism,  and  the  tendency 
Protestantism  to  infi^lelity.  It  is 
reat  mistake  to  think  them  harmless, 
tholio  priests  know  but  little  of  cou- 
aj»i-»rary  Protestantism ;  its  actual 
lijiicifcs  are  to  be  feared  even  more 
la  its  proselytism.  These  are  in 
rmony  wirh  the  present  condition 
the  popular  mind,  and  should  be 
me^itly  studied  and  better  known 
Catholics. 

The  manifold  advantages  enjoyed 
Protestant  nations  are  enumerated 
the  fourth  book.  The}'  are  fully 
knowledged  as  the  legitimate  effects 
Protestant  principles ;  but  it  is  as- 
ted  that  they  will  not  be  so  durable 
they  are  great.  Society  does  not 
jt  on  material  well-being;  its  foun- 
tion  rests  on  sacrifice  and  dutv. 
Doessire  prosperity  weakens  and 
ikes  those  pillars,  and  prepares  rev- 
itions,  in  which  Protestantism  alone 
3  be  the  loser.  In  fact,  however, 
mmj  be  found  that  there  is  much 


more  real  prosperity  and  temporal 
happiness  in  Catholic  than  in  Protest- 
ant countries,  notwithstanding  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary ;  because, 
their  prosperity  and  happiness  being 
of  slow  growth,  they  bid  fair  to  last 
longer ;  and,  not  having  exhausted  the 
best  faculties  of  those  who  have  worked 
for  them,  their  enjoyment  will  bo 
full  and  more  felt.  Besides,  these  ad- 
vantages, if  such  they  are,  furnish  a 
new  proof  that  Protestantism  is  not 
of  Grod,  who  has  put  man  in  this 
world,  not  to  enjoy  himself,  but  to  fit 
himself  by  self-<lenial  and  suffering  for 
the  bliss  of  a  better  world.  The  more 
spiritually-minded  among  Protestants 
cannot  fail  liking  many  things  in  this 
part  of  the  volume.  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  seems  to  have  prompted 
our  author's  conclusions. 

The  fifth  book  is  devoted  to  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  tolerance  and  intol- 
erance. Catholicism,  of  course,  has  the 
advantage  on  every  point :  whether  it 
be  tolerant  or  intolerant,  it  is  always 
right,  —  it  cannot  be  wrong.  Its  toler- 
ance, both  civil  and  religious,  is  mag- 
nanimous and  reasonable,  and  goes 
just  so  far  as  not  to  encourage  error 
and  sin ;  whilst  Protestant  tolerance 
is  boisterous  and  hyi>ocritical,  denied 
to  Catholic  truth,  and  granted  to  every 
thing  else.  Catholic  intolerance  is 
charitable:  it  aims  to  protect  the 
faithful,  and  save  the  wanderer.  Pro- 
tectant intolerance  is  directed  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  ruin  of  Catho- 
lics. If  Protestants  show  themselves 
more  liberal  towards  the  Catholics  in 
our  times,  it  is  because  they  arc  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  and  their  own 
interest.  In  the  end,  this  tolerance 
will  bring  Pn^testantism  to  a  formid- 
able crisis,  which  would  bring  about 
its  ruin  if  it  could  perish.  From  his 
own  stan<l-point,  and  according  to  his 
historical   authorities,   ^L   Martin  is 
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right.  From  our  own  standpoint,  and 
following  our  historical  witnesses,  wo 
might,  wit] I  equal  trutli,  say  the  same 
of  Catholicism.  Tho  fact,  however,  is, 
that  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have,  in  turn,  been  tolerant  or  intoler- 
ant, in  proportion  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  duties  im]>oscd  upon  them 
by  the  principles  they  profess.  For, 
in  order  to  be  consistent  and  faithful, 
the  former  cannot  be  tolerant,  whilst 
tho  latter  muat  be.  Catholic  tolerance 
never  goes  farther  than  to  abstain 
from  tho  persecution  of  heretics;  but 
Protestant  intolerance  should  bo  re- 
stricted to  not  dissembling  the  errors 
of  their  opponents.  AVhat  would  bo 
life  and  strength  to  one  is  severally 
death  and  destruction  to  the  other. 

Li  a  like  strain  with  tho  fifth  book 
are  tho  next  two.  Their  burden  is 
liberty,  —  individual,  civil,  political 
and  religious,  —  and  its  relations  with 
Protestantism.  The  author  maintains 
that  Protestantism  has  not  created 
individual  liberty,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  put  obstacles  to  its  development 
Nor  has  it  founded  civil  and  political 
liberty,  but  substituted  despotism  in 
its  place.  By  the  principle  of  free 
inquiry,  Protestantism  hiw  destroyed 


testantism  has  not  founded,  bat  filfr 
ficd  it,  by  establishing  the  heathn 
principle  of  the  supremacy  of  tk 
State  over  the  Church.  In  conntriei 
where  that  principle  prevails,  thektter. 
being  enslaved  to  the  civil  power,  hai 
lost  her  divine  character,  and  become 
inefficient  to  fulfil  her  mission  of 
salvation.  Protestant  churches  are 
compared  with  the  Catholic,  whidi 
alone  is  affirmed  to  stand  out  for  tke 
liberty  of  conscience  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  tho  State.  If  the  Cath<Jic 
Church  were  overcome,  the  liberty  of 
conscience  would  be  at  an  end.  Bat 
Catholicism  is  a  double  force  of  re- 
sistance and  restoration:  hence  it  will 
not  be  prevailed  over,  and  it  will  soon 
rej)air  its  losses. 

The  decline  of  Catholic  and  the 
progress  of  Protestant  nations  and 
governments  arc  fully  admitted  and 
accounted  for  in  the  eighth  book.  It 
is  affirmed  that  none  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  Protestant  nations  can 
last  long ;  besides  their  being  a  proof 
that  Protestantism  is  not  of  God,  who 
has  put  men  into  his  world,  nottolirt 
in  comfort,  but  to  prepare  for  future 
happiness.  It  is,  however,' claimed, 
that,  in  fact.  Catholics,  even  mate- 
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1  interests.     Their  ideas  con-  cburclies.     Eevolutionary  rationalism 

he  gospel,  Jesos  Christ,  (jod,  has  the  best  of  the  alliance ;  its  tactics 

an  soul,  and  its  destiny,  are  are  more  skilful  and  dangerous  than 

Protestantism  is  every  ^ay  those  of  the  philosophy  of  the  nine- 

i  more  in    sympathy  with  teenth  century,  and  it  is  furnished  by 

itic  and  reyolntionary   doc-  Protestantism.       The  whole  burden 

od  every  where  it    supports  of  the  defence  of  divine  truth  will  be 

rolution,"  by  which  it  is  pat-  left  to  Catholicism,  —  a  difficult  task, 

1  turn.     Secret  societies  are  which  will  be  fulfilled.     Alone  in  the 

i  in  Protestantizing  nations  in  struggle,  Catholicism  can  alone  effi- 

more  easily  to  win  them  over  ciently  carry  it  on :  that  will  be  its  glory, 

Lity.     The  orthodox  should  and  the  beginning  of  its  triumph. 

it,  for  no  sterner  lesson  can  This  singular  and  able  book  should 

them  by  any  thing  else,  be  studied  by  Protestant  theologians, 

pparently  successful,  Protest-  and  will  suggest  to  them  many  sub* 

3   doomed  to  be  the  dupe ;  jects  of  inquiry  and  thought. 
Y  IB    already    invading  its 
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Shabp,  shifting  lines  of  loyal  light. 

The  bayonets  flash  firm  flies  along, 
Cer  breasts  whose  patriot  flres  bum  bright. 

That  muster  near  a  thousand  strong. 
With  hands  untrained  to  warlike  deeds, 

But  quick  to  learn  the  soldier's  trade. 
Her  champions,  when  their  country  needs, 

Stanch  freemen  stand  at  Dress-Parade. 


n. 

A  shortened,  service-shrunken  line. 

On  soil  fraternal  blood  has  drenched, 
Flushed  with  the  Tictor's  crimson  wine. 

With  martial  ardor  still  unquenched. 
Another  dawn  brings  battle-storm  ! 

Well  knows  each  heart,  all  undismayed. 
Thereafter  many  a  manly  form 

No  more  shall  stand  at  Dress-Parade ! 


She  WrUUk 


HI 

Fresb  gaflaniled  with  loraH  t}imnk% 
Stand  a  bcoii^eil  hiuidfiil  in  %bm  Mm, — 

Remnant  of  tlmce  replenislied  nuka. 
Foi"  songs  of  peaee  and  lioma,  llie^  change 

Familiar  battk^^tntiskir  pk^j^ 
Where  Death  well  knev  lli^  gamatr's  range,- 

A  las^  g}^  peace^crowBdd  Dnss^FftiadeL 


rv. 


The  last,  —  til]|  graatad  tli€ir  ] 

Fit^m  Hfe^B  hard  marches  shaip  i 
And  won  those  fields  where  perfect  peace 

Folds  the  waT'weaij  in  her  arms* 
Conuadesl  when  'nemth  the  soothing  sod, — 

Or  aoon,  or  lat^  —  we  all  are  laid ; 
On  ihmmg  sftiid%  trhimphaat  trod. 

Well  hard  th©  final  Dress-Parade  I 


SHE  WEITES. 


(FHOM  THE  GERXA!«  OF  ELISE  POLKO.) 


CHAPTER    XL 


SEP^VJIATED. 


A  FEW  days  afterwards,  the  nimor 
ran  through  the  town,  that  Prof. 
Altenberg  had  already  settled  in  D. 
Many  surmises  were  connected  with 
this  sudden,  unexpected  journey. 
People  asserted  that  all  was  not  as  it 
should  be  in  the  Werner  family ;  that 
the  betrothal  hung  by  a  slender  thread, 
perhaps  was  broken  entirely. 

How  gladly  would  they  have  known 
something  positive ;  but  there  was  no 


one  to    give   them    any   infoni 
They  had  ascertained  that  Alti 
wrote  constantly,  though  the 
were  never  addressed  to  his  brie 
to   his    future    mother-in-law. 
not  direct  to  Lulu?      That  wi 
tainly  observing  etiquette  too  si 
to  exchange  love-letters   only 
tlie  mother's  eye,  so  short  a  tii 
fore     marriage.     Lulu's    old    i 
were  silent  as  the  grave.     Am 
beth  and  Frau  Ernestine  neve 
to  the  coffee-parties,  and  the  bI 
knew  nothing  about  all  the  mja 
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which  were  supposed  to  be 
ring ;  Prc»£  Werner  seldom 
>-=r<rd  the  existence  of  his  son- 

^is  it  seemed ;  in  a  word. 
le  town  remained  complete! v 
r^DL-e  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
'^.lir.  to  the  great  lamentation 
;rir  relatives,  male  and  female. 
:•  longer  appeared  in  soviety. 
-Tu=.  was  ordered  awav  for  a 
:f  months.  an<L  as  l»  commoii 
liiers,  ha-i  lieen  oLiigel  to 
L-.irTiedIy  that  he  could  i-o:  "bid 
r  fajeweil  in  ^person,  haviiig 
1-i  that  Lula  was  sict.  when 
•i  at  a  late  hour  trje  eTrLir.g 
J^  deparmre ;  and  so  iii  ;::»- 
lie  curtain  veiled  the  Wcr;;er 
■.jzn  the  gaze  of  the  uiiin.::iii.^*;d. 

L:>w   did  it  look  behind  the 

Silent  and  sad.     Al^ei.l»erg 

-.liij-e-i  the  state  of  aSairs  to 

.rL^s^ine,  but  to  no  one  els*. 

:    t:^wn    without   setii.^  L:lLu 

He  ba-ie  his  fat! rr-Lri-law 
'.  \t  lerrer.  excosli^z  L:::.-'-'.:' 
^:i^d  of  sudleii.  ii^^e-  -•.-- 
..:  L'^Ji  received  oi-Ijr  l  l.::.rr 
r,T ifcir. .z^z  »-"^  1 -•.j.,'Wii,2^  w''2"^-  . 
-   z--i'^Z  awij.  iL  orlrT  ri  irfir 

Tr-r    n*.  ltLs   f-T  r^f-.-ltj;.!^  i^l 

:»:    r-rtuTj   imrH   tL:*-    -irLlr-;: 


hours  with  Annt  ELl»eth.  Lulu  en- 
joTed  more  urJimite*]  freedom  than 
ever  Wfore.  She  sj»eiit  rjiiz  hours  in 
her  little  r>:>m-  read.  wrot*-.  and 
dream ei.  Did  ?h e  rep-.i;:  of  w h at  --h e 
had  done?  ^VtJ.,  could  te'.y.'  Did 
fche  thiiJi  of  Hipjio'.^-ru-l'  Seldom. 
Terr  &<-]iom-  L--t  the  gri*-JLLa"y  n/:i^-d 
her  rer"k*iar  eiLjO-'j-mr-:^:  i«LJr;r  0=- 
wal d  £  a-LTcctioii.  —  h-:ii-f:  .5.  •  'r.r :  vrant. 
fcle  dil  liOt  iLlir..  5ij  ?:^e  fts^.u  ro  her- 
w-lf  'liil'.j.  Il  Lti  ojIi^joi..  :i,e  de- 
trr:Lli.aT.^:*  v-.:l  wL^:::  J;t  J.ii^i  de- 
p*n.ei  war  a?  wl^^  a^r  it  wii-  heart- 

Ar-jji. t-  ■    L^  jW  t.'irZIi?i*\ive--.  L'.Lit  Liai-.r. 

three  m:i-tLt  of  e:.:.rr  -Tjiiini:.  -n  a:jd 
5"ee ii'ii-  toii  ]  ~  Tr t; r "."^  j . ;.  \\  .':.ul :  a* 
if  the  "BO -11  ever  w,-:.  l.-r-^.f  baok 
::.  K'jiL  -Ji.:'rl-.:':L::LrLT..  -r.ier  .-'j-.h  tj- 
raLir.  C ■.'•-.'- 5  Le  a-.t-a!^y  drjaj  thu- 
wi:h  her  "»:..'>  -le  va-.  kzlli  l.>  bride  ? 
Had  he  real-j  ^--.h  a:^  uLV^u^ded 
rlr'-t  '.-rr  Lrr !'  0-/r.t  :-.*-  :•>''..  a>xiTe 
al  tl::_^-..  :■  •:. -.iv  <.  •.•-.,---:  '.  ■■:.t'j*'n«5 
iz.     1  -.  r-    -LI,  .r  r    LI     c- -rr •-.::. •  '.it :.  '^r?**  ? 


a  i»rir-r:   VI,  :.   :.-.   v.-- 


i'."5r 


Dfc-     I  wait,  for  I  iiotie  !  ' 

an^werei  — 

A  I  who  hare  to  awa!:  a  : : 
r  from  thee,  tr.r  cji-icir: 
LUid  I  renture  to  r^scLI  t 
i-.tU  LhSt  Irft  2ne  t:  ar  ?  *" 
til^rg  corresponded  r*-r~_l 
z&'B  £xneBrine«  b::t  n>t  h 
J  Lnln :  fche  did  n:-t  a^c  1 
word  had  beei.  ex'j'\a'  re: 
tike  zzkotLer  and  •i.a:;z:-r<-: 
«  to  tit**  iLr-,->T.:':i^  SiV 
IT  at  JUwiibeTg's  tr:-r»;Hi  v 
a£»estizie'fe  ere*  iruti  h':  ■. 
of  UsaB^   Uii   bhe   bat   i: 


«•;■*■  J   ■^-   :.  u. 


.  i,r    -p-ii-  I,- 


.iir 


▼  Lr   1:  ■■.    "... 


:    :.-r  ^'  r:   V  .  . 

*■  •    :i  f  r  ' :. .-—  ■  ■ 


L'-i-r:L«ir  v^  -.»e  a-s- 
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Bhe  Wrilm. 


mireil  Add  ftdored  with  «v«i7  brc^tb  : 
OHO  wimnwl  of  it. 

Hho  bv^mt  w^ff  0f  erery  things 
Aod  i44^  althongh  qti?^  Uilug  waji  m 
H  iumI  id  1)«.  All  lior  friuiicl«  dtoited 
tilt  utture  luvti  tl)t*y  ti^  alwnjx  felt 
for  b^Ti  ftad  only  bcr  eitem  critic  w^ 
iiluiit  She  often  flijd  to  Aunt  Elsr- 
b<^th*n  tjuiyfe  little  foom  to  weep  awmy 
btr  g^^tf  ^  and  tlie  pictures  of  tlio«e 
mauh-^Bdmiff^l  women^  dead  so  long 
slecej  looked  in  imtonbhrnent  u[>oii 
thair  rjrLijL»rly  c1iL*Grfid  colieague,  over 
Vfliotm  t:lj«3(?k!*  tt*ara  were  now  rolling. 
Aunt  EUbtjtli  never  4|yestitiiied  hur, 
nevpr  triwl  to  conjif»le  her ;  but  liex 
anaa  ivore  always  open,  and  a  tender 
smil«  wan  CFer  ready  for  her  darling, 
and  MtorleM  in  ahutidance,  m  in  the 
old  timoiij^anly  tUt»y  were  uow  on  the 
subject  of  separated  and  happily  re* 
united  loveri.  Did  she  know  all  from 
the  niotlu^tj  and  did  ithe  ^aspect  the 
truth  ? 

Lulti  did  not  raiik  her  brains  on 
thi?^  puint,  i?1k'  K*ii\y  thaiiked  God  fur 
ihv  lull  I  flirt  Iff  h(T  pri'jsenee. 

Ah,  it'  Aunt  ICl^tiotli  li;id  not  hei'ii 
Willi  Iin!  Sht5  wns  Xlw  von^nhiikyn 
nl'  tlu'  vvliulo  ]|6iii.si\  80  the  or^stui&t 
Uml  ^Aul  :i  lihiUSMikl  t!iUL\s,  Miid  Liilu 
suid  it  iinw*  W'lii'u  Frau  Errn-^tiiio 
\v\\  iho  rii«nii.  Lulu  t'uuir  ;  and,  when 
sho  di>u]>[H*:ii"od,  tlie  or^;uiisit  lunu'kml 
at  thi*  di*or,  unit  bnni^ht  the  nioj^t  re- 
tnuikaMt*  li'ltiTfi,  E^i^ned  **  Therfjsu," 
wliii'h  Aunt  Klshflh  vvius  o}>li;^i*d  to 
t\^i\\]t  uiiii  jkT'Ve  ihe  rt-eriver  good  ad- 
viL'o  h*»vv  to  aiis^wiT  siucli  elTu.siou^i  for 
the  old  musician  Wiissliglitly  eunfiijied 
hv  siu'h  unexpected  iMhmitien*  Ki>v\* 
and  llirii,  ii  dt'liciite  e*>lor  tinged  A  nut 
Kl?ilH  t]i*-s  (iuw  uuil  tlie  ktkr*  trem- 
bled ii  little  in  her  hand,  Xevt'r  in 
het  life  h.-ul  it  been  >o  hattl  to  gWe 
ftilvlce.  And  so  i^he  told  her  ohi 
frieiuL  Tlie  ^lewini;  enthu^jiiu^m  of 
Thcrt^'ia**  heartj  kiuilled  by  tlie  artist, 


«&•  iridtfit  Bui  did  Ke 
paidiuiate  ai^tioo  f  Whd 
0penly  ask  the  question  ?  Ai 
beth  tried,  inde^  at  times, 
word^  never  passed  her  lip*. 
many  of  her  favorite  auti»ois 
treated  of  this  kind  of  lore  andati 
extravagant  letters  I  They  gti 
ended  with  marriage.  But  w 
bring  happtueis  to  her  friend 
dreamy  musician,  the  eldei 
the  independent  bachelor,  an4 
girlj  who  tortured  his  eare  by  her 
ing,  and  could  not  dktiogui^i  a 
from  a  sonata,  —  eonld  thef  i 
And  who  would  care  for  his  wii 
Uiink  of  him,  when  Theresa  sbut 
self  up  to  write  ?  For  the  first 
Aunt  Elsheth  eonfe^^sed  that  li  1 
hardly  make  a  man  happy  to  1 
literary  woman  his  own  p 
But  what  answer  did  the  mt 
make  to  this  enthusiast  ?  Thi 
letters  often  contained  reprooclrf 
his  silence,  or  the  eoldne^  and 
ne^s  of  his*  lines.  And  bow 
all  this  end?  Aunt  Ekbeth  dH 
venture  to  think  of  that*  Shi 
deuly  heeame  anxious  and  oppicf 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  clouds  wi 
ing  on  all  sides.  Was  she  to  I 
quiet  equilibrium  through  st] 
t?be  wa5  relieved  when  Uncle 
ordered  her,  in  a  very  pereae 
manner,  to  tho  Xhuringiaa  ^ 
one  day^  in  t!ie  begirming  of 
an*l  Prof  Werner,  in  contif 
of  the  iltictors  urgent  admooi 
deelart'd  Ins  wi>h  to  take  a  ja 
on  the  Rhine  with  his  dangbfi^ 
**  The  w  omen  must  go  awifi 
p*?ated  the  d^x-tor.  •*  Tbey  ait 
be  e  ouj  i  n  g  !i  ect  k\  IleaTTe-a  ksNMm 
is  the  matter  with  them  I — l^m 
confounds  all  the  wisdosD  of 
elans.  Medicine  h^^lps 
the  r^irest  ca^t*s :  the  dieAff 
and  light  must  eat«  tli^A.    I 


Sut    V^u^: 


"Or 


L  k  buraei..  i;:  in-  pr.-?i.-:r 
"J.     H.'v  craTeriL  -n-  vr^ 

'uuit  Pnir  ib^u.  viu-  zitt 
rrx  iL.  bnur  your  vnt  uiu 
r;»i;  ikr^  tviij  b  nnju:i-.  out 

;• -h-siriM*:,    tUlt    liLUL    feOnie- 

L'-'i-  ii*jr  i:i:*.iL  II  ii»*r  urm-^ 


Ii  iti*.-  h*iUHii»r*^  :  111*  ;ir.:n.»- 
ull  of  t'uv  tti^mt  iiiiicl.  u«'  ;)ii» 

sa-.-i:  ii'jUKtf  l;  of  u  ii«;:i»  prass- 
ir:  fr'.»iL  tiit  vUiuet*  tiiTiL  'iit 
-S-7U*-  Ll»uh»:.  —  L  iarirt  li^i- 
TL,  evidfiit'v  Vfrr  nid.  nur 
:;  Lid  lit;  Ii  i'j  Boiut  'j:-v»'}ni:i: 
^jAiiLjtt   tilt  tustit  of  iMrii- 

"Ufc      UXi'.M:.         Tilt     V;iiU:»V> 

rouglu  viJtJL  tilt-  hiiiJiiri;: 
01,  Ilk*-  roruibii  vpjh :  uul 
d^Kir  »t:iod  L.ii  old  tive.  DL 
T  IcKiktfd  wizL  esTT.  ii  wub 


Tr.::.^;r: .  -;-"  ;:  i.l-  ::.^^-  -■ ;. 
:.-r-    u...".:.-i.       ZI-     r.i-    ^    :.-.     \\:: 

v^ii:  .;;-■  ^■.*  i.^:.  oiil.  svr^*--t'.  "ii-. 
".r-U- :^rT.-  'y.  ILL-  zr^rt  u'-*"^"-  i.:u*  *• 
LL-i"    I-  ■"    a:.l.   ::i-:L  i.  Sf.iin.    •:■     -:^i:* 

iii:i  iix'  •  ^-".  ^;--_  TT.-::ru  "iii-i?^-  -iiiu 
11-  :aT— ■  -T.--V'  :».''LL;:i:ia  ir  =!•-.» nirL  it 
ti*  i.  -■■..■  ^:i   ar^ii      iiL'   ii.iir  v";ir   iiii: 

':H'!rri:.-     ir»r=L     OU:t      mOT\.     Tllt-      Uimti 

raL  iiii^  i:t»  :iir»)i!^i  ili^  'riiui:*.  -i 
':iianiiii:r  i.pir^  aur  \*^  luh  aiat;.  il 
Hi.-  iiTTaiii-  r..jua'inii.  nuruuzz  ^'"-m- 
Uk*r  i::.-  i«vi  .  ^  i;;iUL  UtiiL  Hit  in.- 
i»r:-')HTL  ir-n.  ii»^:  ;4iijnt  'jam*  tiiu: 
riv.-— ;-  v.Mrui:i  v].r:i  iffUt-'iriiit-L  ti 
i:,.-  •■••—  ii'  ^^r.  —  *   .    f.fhif  ft:   .--i;  j#'j* 

^i'-.ir    -v..;!.-;    .--••! •-    :r'jii.    i.in..   u 

•uni-L  i.ji.:i:^-:' jLi".  :l  *.'l.7H-s-  •.-dl- 
ver.^i;:iji.  —  i;iiiii--  '   Luii.  i-Ul1  rl ■.;»:•. - 

V"»-.'l:.'  i*:l:'>  i)^  i.t*>».'ii"jt  uT  til:  s*.*;*- 
.s:f«r».  1'  v'ur  ftiiiL  tii;iT  ii*  v*a>  i.p~ 
i.>v:i!f:  lii*  .s'.*'j.'.-  d:  u  iu:t.  niiit— tyt'L 
LuLTiJ^i  i:;".  v-m  hucl  iiit  rt»: >;::;;": i.»l 
o:  cr*^!..'  V  '.-u;:!..  liil  ha::  rvvf'':-:! 
luu'-i  ii""r.*i.ii  :r;iu.  :iit  vjuiic  .tni'-f^rN. 

vr.i.  ii*'r  :u.*iM':  i-.ni.  S.  4.'.i:r.:.i:  :irt 
tun*  -i:  ii-ll:".i;-'"  Tu-raat':*.  T:i:  si-.-nj^r 
dia:L*:."**-'  -''  .•L'-:«i.iL  v.•u^  '.-vni.::.' v  lar 
fr  "iL  i:u:ri»'ii:Vv  :l  ut-r  Ti'v:r\,a.  .c 
tilt  V  )uir  '.I'-'UT^'iu.:.: :  lii:'..  u>  II":»:i.- 
]';.*rut  ^■^.•L*  Li:r:i?-i  T.'ifrii":«\v  v.-.-Ii.  i»t 
vuf  i*^rv  i.L.:i:'V  t,  ]»*J-.^  '^iif  ]uj^  *c 
iLttjr^n't'ttir    lititvutiL    tilt    bar^iurc»ufi 
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German  iuhabitant«  of  the  seashore, 
and  the  Englishman,  who  declatsd 
the  attainment  of  any  other  language 
than  his  own  to  be  pitiful  confuiiion* 

Wlien  Lulu  and  her  father  came  to 
this  plaice,  she  thought  her  brother 
had  seemed  more  alarmed  than 
pleaded  at  her  appearance;  but  their 
relation  soon  assumed  the  old,  warm 
chaKicter.  How  much  there  was  to 
tell !  Lulu  shed  burning  tears  while 
describing  to  him  her  separation  from 
Oswalds  Oh  I  how  sweet  it  was,  to  be 
able  to  s[»eak  freely  once  more,  with- 
out rcserre,  and  to  allow  herself  to 
be  comforted  I  But  the  brother  did 
not  know  how  to  console  her,  as 
Lulu  soon  found.  The  old  wound 
still  burned  continually;  yet  he  di- 
verted her,  and  had  much  to  tell  in 
which  she  was  interested.  They  often 
spoke  of  the  blonde  miss,  and  the 
young  girls  looked  stealthily  at  each 
other  in  passing,  with  a  very  earnest 
ga^ce ;  but  it  was  singular  that  Lulu 
did  not  feel  the  slightest  touch  of 
jealousy  when  Hippolytus  declared 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  upon  tlie  old 
gentleman,  or  when  she  met  him,  on 
the  Khore,  at  the  side  of  her  fiiir  rival. 

"  Hippolytus  is  indispensable  to  me, 
since  papa  likes  to  be  alone  so  much ; 
becaxise,  alas  !  be  works  even  here," 
she  wrote  to  Aunt  Ekbeth;  *'and  I  am 
still  sad :  the  sea  is  so  solemn,  —  the 
most  solemn  and  yet  the  most  glorious 
thing  one  can  see  on  earth.  Here 
could  your  little  Lulu  become  an 
authoress  in  earnest,  I  believe.  No- 
body* hinilers  her  from  writing  all  day 
long;  every  thing  seems  rather  to  de- 
mand it  Thought  after  thought, 
image  after  image,  come  over  me  in 
the  presence  of  the  sea,  and  yet  I  do 
not  think  1  could  write  a  single  page 
now.  It  seems  strange  to  be  so  free 
and  unrestrained  as  I  am  here*  How 
often  did  I  desire  this  freedom  when 


Oswald  was  with  ns,  bat 
tures  and  distressfss  me ! 
lieve  it  is  best  for  ns 
prison ;  that  is,  in  a  mild  on<», 
cage   must  be  very   :  i 

When  I  see  yon  aga'   ,  ii 

tell  you  why  Oswald  left  me  i 
you  shall  know  alL  It  wmb  oi 
childish  ideas.  I  did  not  dt% 
all  this  would  come  about :  ] 
wonder  at  it,  but^  at  the  san 
will  see  how  wrong  he  was  in 
ing  me  so.  And  yet,  5  ^  i 
that  I  must  beg  his  pa :  j 

sliould  stand  before  me  utrw,  ] 
certainly  do  it :  but  write  to  < 
never,  never!      My  little  500 
sin  against  him  certainly ;  ba 
known  how  angry  he  would 
haps  I  should  have  told  it  to 
thought  then  that  the   trut] 
separate   me  from   him  i  aik 
am  separated  be^ranse  I  with 
Alas !  you  have  all  believed  ni 
have    never  imputed  wrong 
and  he,  who  ought  to  love  in 
than  you  all,  distrusts  me,  o 
me  base.      Has  he,  indeed,  e^ 
me?       I    think   so   much  <i 
things,  as  I  sit  here  by  the  ( 
ask  myself  if  there  can  be  ss 
so  grand,  so  like   eternity, 
boundless  expanse  of  water.  1 1 
true  love  was  infinite  and  ine] 
hie,  like   the   sea.       Papa  M 
happy  here :  he  looks  fresher  a| 
beautiful   than   ever.      I   myi 
better  than   I    did    on  the  j 
when  I  was  in  a  fever  of  exci 
from  seeing  so  much  beauty; 
red  cheeks,  which  Uncle  Frii 
lutely  demands,   have  not  n 
Theresa  would  be  satisfied  H 
appearance   now.     We    are  t( 
this  place  in  a   fortri 
not  bo  at  home  by  that 
ma  enjoys  us,  and  I  enjoj  li| 
but  you  muat  be  at  home  tO0| 
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dreary  withoat  yoa,  as 
gamst  SAid  in  one  of  his  letters 
I  believe  he  is  about  to  visit 
tire   in    tbe  Thnrin^aa  Forest, 
he  has  not  seen  for  many  years. 
%k  be  may  go  to  see  yoa  also. 
Ibexesa  ia  no^ir  in  D,  with  a  friend. 
rSL,  of  coYUse,  be  with  Oswald  very 
I  do  not  know  why  it  pains  me 
Slink  of  that.  Do  yoa  know,  dear- 
■ntie,  irbether  he  is  well  ?    Mam- 
oes  not  ^rrite  one  word  about  him ; 
—  I  can  ask  yoa,  bat  not  mamma. 
MlytQs    will    go   home   with    us. 
m  kind,  and  I  am  really  glad  that 
■  bete  ;  bnt  it  is  wonderful  that 
1KB  not  look  so  handsome,  or  seem 
htertainingy  as  he  did  when  I  first 
hr  lum.      I  believe  it  was  very  hot 
■g  tbe  parades :  perhaps  he  was 
kamt  then,  and  has  become  some^ 
M  indolent  besides." 
Wwm  it  not  a  romantic  situation  for 
bimg  lieutenant,  sitting  in  a  fi:»h- 
pn's   boat,   opposite   a    charming 
L'lo  whom  he  was  repeatincr  Heine's 
my?     How  beautiful  did  his  little 
hr  Liula  appear  to  him  at  thL!<  mo- 
ht.     His  eyes  were  fixed  up<:in  h*.'r 
b   again    and    again.       She    had 
pvn  a  kerchief  of  some  rei  wool- 
'  material  over  her  head,  and  her 
^ce    and    magic    eyes    l«x»ke<l 
Fdharmingly  from  the  deep  color. 
colorless   and  uninterestinq:.  on 
f  other  hand,  did  the  face  of  his 
sh  friend  appear !    How  tiresome 
her    speeches,    in    compari!«nn 
I  Lolas  f^ciful  wonls !     Axid  li«.iw 
■gly  did   he  feel  the  marvellous 
ation  of  her  whole  apj>eania'-e. 
I  by  the  side  of  the  fair  la-ly  with 
i  every  thing  was  so  convention- 
As  Lulu  sat   thus,  looking  out 
the  sea,  and  her  sweet  breath 
!  the  cheek  of  Hippolytu?,  ghe 
to  him  more  captivating  than 
f  tiling  in  the  world.     Every  thing 


else    was    forgotten.       It    suddenly 
seemed    to    him    that    destiny    had 
brought  them  together  here, — that  he 
was  to  love  her.     He  had  thought  it 
all  over  seriously,  —  how  much  they 
would  need ;  how  much  the  salary  of 
a   lieutenant,  added  to  the  earnings 
of  a  young  German  writer,  would  pro- 
cure for  them ;  and  sighed,   in   the 
miilst  of  his  calculations,  at  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  spending  his  life 
on  a  fishing-boat,  as  he  was  just  no« 
doing.     Every  deprivation   appeared 
slight  to  him  at  this  moment ;  and  he 
thought  it  was  not  at  all  impossible 
that  the  epaulets  of  a  major  might  be 
presented  to  h  im  by  the  next  Christmas. 
Lulu*3  pen  would  bring  them  a  thousand 
thalers  a  year,  at  least :  on  that  and 
his  pay,  they  could  doubtless  live  in 
some  way.     What  coul^l  rhe  trumpery 
of  a  woman's  toilet  cost !     And  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  two   prrsons 
was  not  worth   speaking   of,    Cham- 
pagne   being   used   only   on   festival 
days.     All  the  earthly  'jood*.  all  the 
trea-iures  whi.h    the   youn'^    inlander 
pis>e':iel  in  f:Il  measure,  se<*me<l  to 
him  mi<erabl'.'  d'K,     L  'V..-  is  lh*i  J 1 1^:11- 
est  thing  vii  earh.  as  i:  L;is  •■vf-r  l'«.-.-ri : 
and  vch'.*  was  iiijre  wor'.liv  Xt  h'j  lov.-d 
than  his  li::lH  <<*fT:  or  t-^  Iw-,  ilian 
he. — Hi-'ji 'lytJ*.   se'.- •ij-l    li- ■i*«-!Kiiit 
of  the  F.  ilu*s:ir*  7     An  e:ir:ie-t  <1«'«> 
laration,    a    «]»j»-^ti'a    ijivi^iv.n;:    tlie 
happiness  of  his  whole  iiT.-.  w^s  ju^t 
hor».-ri:ij:  uj»-.':i  i::-  ii{»-.     'J'!-*.-  r-ni-'i-d 
ster-i.  aii'l    uM    iiis   will  «i»->; :■'.-•-  wt-rv 
fvrg. ••:.;!!.     K'.'!iiLi.v.-e  '. •.•:!■  j'l  re'i  ;ii»'i;i 
all.     ••  S'svoet  l:::Ie  hi-rrr."  1:  ■   1  «-;!au 
^ofth^     The:i    tlie    |yj't-l."n'    s: -riiic-d 
uj».  brin^riiig  a  hfXi^-r  f-.T  rlje  -  lU'tr 
Lieuteiiaut."       P<^try     w:is     driviru 
away    l»y    si'^ber   j-f-ra*.*.     Tije  Ji]*jf  of 
Hippol\tus  wi/re  «.l.»sed.     Jle  r«jx'Ued 
the  li-tter  ha<tiJy.  wi'.h  a  \*MAi  *A'  vex- 
ation.    It  bore  tlje  j-^jstmark  of  Lu- 
lu's native  towu.  and  the  adilreb-b  was 
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in  ibe  hand  of  Kis  fier^ant  Numer^ 
OU9  Httle  sheets,  of  aji  ominous  uni* 
form  fthape^  fell  out,  which  Hippoly- 
tua  gathered  ap  angrily,  *^  Why  does 
the  blockhead  eend  mj  bilb  here  ?  " 
he  luumiured.  But  the  letter  con- 
tained samethingebe, — printed  kaves, 
LuJu  uttei^d  a  little  cry:  a  bum^ 
ing  0u»h  parsed  orer  her  face ; 
there  were  her  stories  about  the  flow^ 
€fi,  and  all  eyes  cottld  read  th em «  S he 
seized  the  leaves  with  a  trembling 
hand.  The  letters  danced  before  her 
eyeSf  her  heart  beat  violently.  It 
waa  a  long  time  before  she  could  read 
the  title;  and  the  voice  of  Hippolytus 
ieemed  far  away^  as  he  said,  ^^Dear 
slate r^  let  me  read  the  &?st  one  to 
theel" 

Bo  Bhe  passed  the  sheets  to  him, 
leaned  npon  his  Bboulderf  and  6xod 
her  eyes  intently  upon  his  face.  He 
read,  and  she  listened.  Her  own  pro- 
ductions fell  upon  her  ear  like  soroe- 
thing  strange  and  new.  At  times, 
she  would  hare  liked  to  say,  **  How 
pretty  that  is  1 "  and,  again,  she 
shrank  from  the  idea  that  all,  all,  even 
the  greatest  strangers^  could  now  read 
her  fancies. 

**  How  charming.  Lulu ! "  cried  the 
lieutenant     enthusiastically,     as    he 


laughingly.     "Behold  a  little lii 
my  new  horse  ! '' 

A  deep  flush  over^prea^l  tli€ 
ing  face.     ''Do   not  be  anpr 
me,"  she  pleaded  &ofl]y  anil  tin 
"  For,  renUy,  I    thought  it  wotiH 
very  different-     I  did  not  knoirtt 
they  —  my  aunt  said  —  no,  n(s  it  Q 
he  a  mistake*     Let  ub  0rst  hca^  i 
they  say  about  iL"     And,  witl\  I 
laughter,  the  yonng  man  read,^ 

"Sir, —  I  enclose  your tml j  ebu 
ing  work  with  these  lines.  ItfiDl 
most  ten  sheets^  and  will  ceit 
find  a  circle  of  readers^  Wher 
I  now  entreat  you  to  Bec^d  me 
of  the  same,  as  soon  as  ftoasible. 
shall  increase  the  compensation 
after  |  but  at  present,  considertngU 
it  is  yonr  first  production,  and  ta 
cordance  with  the  rule^  of  mj  jcraai 
I  cannot  offer  you  more  than  Ik' 
closed  sum.  We  usually  pay  m 
for  first  attempts,  and  onlj 
an  exception  in  your  case,  ima 
hope,  that,  by  a  prudent  espeodit 
of  your  funds  in  a  few  bottles  of 
nary^  new  thoughts  and  imagei 
arise  for  our  benefit  I  shall  h 
a  continuance  of  your  contrsbiiti 
and  must  make  one  condition,  ^ 
ou  will  not  enter  into  corre^ 
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horse,  at  all  eTontsI  The 
of  every  thing  is  difficult, 
Thou  mayst,  perhaps,  think 
ttle  serrices  by  which  thou 
extra  pay,  Hippolytus;  and 
OQ  writing  immediately ;  so 
re  shall  make  more  rapid 
Thoa  canat  not  think  how 
as  oome  to  me  here.  Now 
>nsider,  and  let  me  know  to- 
thoa  thinkest  of  any  thing." 
>iniaed  to  do  as  she  wished, 
^r  little  hands  thoughtfully, 
er  down  from  the  boat,  and 
I  along  to  the  shore, 
ow  of  a  way  to  gain  money, 
ft  than  a  horse  besides.  But 
it  would  break  Lolu's  heart. 
■  me ;  and  she  is,  indeed,  too 
^.  Why  is  ereiT  thing  so 
t  in  this  world  ?  and  why  do 
hare  money?"  And  nerer 
s  Ereline  i^peared  so  tiresome 
St  this  moment,  when  she  ap- 
I  him  by  the  side  of  her  £a- 
I  smiled  coldly  upon  him.  He 
r  attention  to  the  beautiful 
and,  with  her  blue  eyes  wan- 
kbsently  orer  the  surfiace  of 
tr,  she  said,  quietly  as  eror, 
nice     indec!^,  —  exctjedingly 

CHAPTEE   TTn 

EXPLA^ATIO^C^B. 

I !  wHl  yoin  not  read  thip  little 
Hij*polrLu5  has  rticeired  i: 
ornmely.  and  hhs  jum  read  b 

of  it  to  me/'  Baid  Lulu,  at 
the  mysterious  luarus  on  tut 
jt*:  L*t  father.  '*  It  treutn  of 
jid  bird&i  and  I  Hliouid  Hut- 
b>w  it  pleasee^  riiu.'* 
.  there  iB  BtUl  iiiriit  euou^li. 

ia  the  mcKid  f<'r  it.  Givt  it 
Bat  yon  are  pule,  my  chiic 
lot  feeJ  well  ?     Biiuli  we  no: 


take  a  walk  on  the  shore  ?  '*  ho  atldod, 
somewhat  anxiously. 

"  By  no  means ! "  cried  the  young 
girl  in  terror ;  for  the  thought  of  f?t»inK 
among  men  now  was  intolerahlu  t<> 
her.  She  felt  as  if  orcry  one  uiuhI 
read  upon  her  brow  that  sliu  hud 
written  the  dreams  of  the  flowun*. 

"I  would  much  rather  rent  now, 
papa.  I  have  been  talking  if>  iuiit:h 
with  Hippolytus ! " 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Gone  to  see  his  English  friendu," 

The  old  man  cast  an  anxious  look 
upon  his  child. 

''Do  you  think  he  likes  Ui  go 
there?" 

"Why  should  he  n'>t?" 

**  I  mean  —  does  the  young  la^ly 
plc^ase  him  ?  " 

"I  hare  nerer  thougljt  <^f  thai, 
papa.  How  could  she  iiU^tMin  him? 
Hippolytus  ic  so  fjoeti<;a] ;  aii«i,  wJivu- 
erer  any  poem  is  read^  Mis«  JCvt-Jiue 
always  atikfc>,  *  What  is  the  ui>v  vf 
it?^''* 

Werner  t^UiU^i.  arid  'rjiflly  Hti«A«wJ 
the  cur]y  Lair  of  Lih  darliiijr  Uwk 
fr.»nj  her  lyn-lieud.  at-  it  liud  Ui-ji 
treat-ed  rttUi*'r  ui!Ui».*i'"r!uljy  Uv  ilu- 
Bt5S»-breeEe.  Tint  «;i»  id  l«j«.»r.<  d  ifj 
clieeriui  and  h'.»  «:'.tti1i'.4»Mi? .  —  i.".  fn.nii 
tliih  quarter  ii'- ':iyu'.:  ti:ifjin-i»» 'i  iiku, 
Tiie  biieiit.  durl!i)>'  witu,  <.»1  Im^  In  itri 
uhuuid  yvA  i#»-  luiliii»-'i.  jumI  i.Ih  '  rliil 
drtiL  **  vouiii  i/»";oiii»   itJtjjpv 

U'.r.  UIKi  ii»*^a:  l<  n-u*-  Uun.  i.-..-:  1. 1  J 
il*^UCl  Oli    Hi-    ;7itiiili'ii-f .   i:u<i    <-.>i..  >!     Ill  I 

<*vv.-,.  1*  \vu^  nii;»'i.-9'*i"i*  I'  '■'■'•  ••{■■'It 
ii»fr  Ju'.ii'"  i^in  MiMiHiii'i  ;■'■"  ill  1 
IjeurT     ii»:a'     •  iin'ii*-;  n« »     '.    .  tj 

rii^ii^c   u«-»*pi'    i.   i'*»    ».iii«'      'i'M    I. 

luiU'M]  tJM  ii;.iv*:-  ;•#>'«•''•''  '''I  ■' 
j*rli"»  .  Liili'.  i-.i.-f*  «••■•  ••' 'k''  '  ""  ■'■» 
UIKi  Wllliir.-*.  I  «-^*'  *'  '■'"*'  "•■  '•" 
U**f>v.jf     i*i<-«        i!i     j:-'^'    **••■   '■'•   >■ 

auti  ill.  •".-:    *^«;i'  !»'"''  "''^'  '*•" 
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"  Would  that  I  could  havo  pamt^ 
that  sweet,  channiog  pictured'  he 
•aid.  '*  It  seeius  taken  from  my  veiy 
•ouir^ 

With  a  cry  of  rapture.  Lulu  threw 
hapielf  into  her  father's  arms.  **  0 
papa^  papa,  I  am  bo  happj  1 ''  she 
cried  in  ecstasy.  **  That  was  my  se- 
cret. I  wrote  these  tales,  —  I,  thy  Lu- 
lu \  and  no  one  knew  it  hut  Hippoly- 
tus!  Aunt  Ei^beth  must  hare  this 
C30py  i  but  I  would  rather  not  say  any 
thing  to  mamma  about  it,  and  —  Os^ 
wald*s  mother  oiust  iie?er  know  it !  " 


¥ 


A  fe^  days  later,  Lulu  glided^  at 
twili|;:ht,  into  the  little  Tillage  post- 
office,  with  a  packet  in  her  hand.  A 
thick  veil  hung  over  her  straw  hatj 
concealing  her  face.  It  was  a  secret 
course  on  which  she  had  ventured. 
After  a  long,  hot  conflict;  she  had  de- 
cided to  confess  every  thing,  — tw  r©* 
?eal  her  secret  t4>  her  former  betrothed. 
She  had  eneloaed  the  printed  sheets, 
accompanied  by  the  following  worda  \ — 

"  I  can  now  say,  and  I  wish  to  eay, 
I  have  been  writing  |  and  Ilippolytus 
alone  knew  it,  I  feared  that  1  should 
forfeit  thy  love  if  I  revealed  this  to 
thee ;  and  m  I  concealed  my  secret, 


seemed  aa  if  the  whole  wcrld  eooU 
read  it«  Then  a  strong  hand  sudtkntf 
took  it  &om  hei^. 

**  By  your  permission,  the  oat  li 
dressed  will  reoeive  it  at  once/  nil 
a  well-known  voice,  tremliling 
agitation.  "  May  I  offer  theo  mj 
to  escort  thee  home  ?  ^^ 

Involuntarily,  aa  if  in  a  ditaiST 
laid  her  hand  on  the  ann  of  tii« 
of  whom  she  was  just  thinking, 
who  had  met  her  by  enchantmeiit,! 
it  seemed.  They  went  along  togetbgr 
silently  ;  but  she  fele  his  he&rtbestiDf 
wildly  beneath  her  hand.  A  feelbf 
of  unspeakable  happiness  came  o^ 
her*  Wai  this  the  earth,  wbici  W 
feet  were  touching  ?  Tliat  wondfirfj 
sense  of  security,  which  she  liadit 
ways  feit  in  his  presence,  aroaeiEgw; 
but  it  waa  more  powerful,  more  intmM^ 
than  ever.  She  went  along  with  )^^ 
through  the  darkness  and  the  m^ 
Whence  he  had  80  unes:pecle«ilTCQn><! 
why  he  was  therCj  or  whither  he  *ii 
leading  her,  she  asked  not :  fiibe  li 
with  him,  safe  for  ^11  eternity* 

When  they  reached  home,  and  A 
found  herself  in  Oswald* s  arm*,  ^ 
feeling  of  love  for  him  streamed  li 
sunshine  over  her  sot^l ;  and  $hi  coot 
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bat  Altenberg  laid  it  in  the 

id  of  his  bride. 

:  is  th  J  secret !  ^  he  said,  smi- 

htlj. 

bat  thoQ  most  and    shalt 
with  me   this  time:    thou 

k  over  mj  shoolder.'' 

Ijtos  wrote,— 

\t  little  sister, — I  cannot  tell 

ftt  is   in   my  heart,  I  must 

0  thee.  I  have  not  slept  the 
ight;  and  ten  times  I  have 
»  go  to  thee,  bat  always 
Mck.  Lolo,  thou  knowest 
re  thee ''  — 

he  reader  paused,  and,  raising 
,  looked  upon  her  betrothed 
expression  of  timid  tender- 
le  met  a  radiant  glance  of 

1  a  little,  mocking  smile  quiv- 
it  Oswald's  mouth.  '^  Bead 
•ulu,''  he  whispered,  pressing 
pon  her  hair. 

I  art  to  me  the  essence  of  all 
nd  I  have  been  foolbh  enough 
le  that  thou  wouldst  love  me 
and  that  we  might  marry, 
[ling  sacrifice,  in  reference  to 
y  has  brought  a  thought  into 
,  which  pursues  me  like  a 
jid  gives  me  no  rest  by  day 
I  know  thou  art  anxious 
,  and  hast  lately  become  pale 
my.  Thou  wouldst  always 
IS  by  my  side.  Thou  wouldst 
>le  to  bear  the  life  which  I 
ing  upon  thee !  My  wants 
',  dear,  bewitching  Lulu ;  a 
not  all  I  need.  I  do  not 
r  it  is,  but  I  always  spend 
I  my  salary !  This  will  not 
*n  my  pay  is  higher ;  but  I 
until  I  become  general-in- 
poth  would  not  be  covered 
B,  if  thy  fate  were  linked 
»,  dear  sister.  I  can  only 
!  frank  me,  with  a  bleeding 


heart  O  Lulu,  I  shall  forever  long 
for  thee  !  Why  cannot  one  of  us  be 
rich?  Would  there  be  two  happier 
mortals  than  we,  below,  among,  or 
above  the  stars  ?  But  since,  alas !  I 
have  only  a  soldier's  means  (cruel 
word  of  a  pitiless  time ! ),  and  as  I  can 
not  endure  that  thou  shouldst  have 
one  disquieting  thought  on  my  ac- 
count, I  have  firmly  resolved  to  make 
a  sacrifice  to  thee,  —  the  greatest 
which  a  man  can  offer,  —  myself." 

Here  Lulu  uttered  a  cry,  and  let 
the  letter  £alL  "0  Oswald !  the  un- 
happy man  is  going  to  shoot  him- 
self! " 

Altenberg  whispered.  ''Be  easy, 
my  love.  One  who  is  about  to  die 
does  not  write  such  long  letters. 
Bead  on  without  fear,  it  will  all  end 
welL" 

The  sheet  which  he  handed  her 
still  trembled  in  her  hand.  Her  eye 
hastily  ran  over  the  following  lines :  — 

"Therefore  I  shall  —  marry  Miss 
Eveline,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  pro- 
saic moneyed  man.  0  Lulu  !  she  does 
not  need  to  write  night  and  day  to 
procure  a  horse  for  me,  and  would  not 
do  it,  I  fear.  Her  father's  purse 
would  furnish  a  whole  stable  full  of 
horses;  so  thou  mayest  be  easy  on 
my  account.  I  shall  mairy  solely  for 
this  reason,  —  to  save  thee  all  anxiety 
on  my  behalf  Ah  !  I  had  thought  it 
would  be  so  sweet  to  hear  thee  say,  *  I 
love  thee ! '  and  now,  *  I  love  you ! '  are 
the  words  which  will  be  spoken.  Miss 
Eveline  loves  rae,  in  her  way,  passion- 
ately and  jealously ;  and  the  only  thing 
that  makes  me  love  her  in  return  is 
the  confession  that  she  admires  thee. 
She  longs  to  know  thee,  as  she  has 
never  yet  longed  for  any  thing  in  the 
world. 

"  Dear  sister,  give  me  thy  advice.  I 
will  follow  it  blindly;  but  write  im- 
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ecmdition* 

"  *  Two  AQuli,  alai,  dwdl  to  fiif  btwut  I  * 

'*  I  cxy  witli  Faust 
**  Ever  foithf ully, 

''Thine  adoring  brother, even 
to  hia  latent  breatiii 
"  It  Yon  M, 
"  Alaa  1  only  a  lieutenant'* 


Tvro  daya  latw^  tbo  eompftny  at  the 
seashore  hod  lometUing   new  to  ob- 

sen^Oj  —  two  young  bridal  cauples,  — 
the  haiidicme  lieutenant  with  the  fair 
Mis^  Eveline,  and  the  charmlDg  little 
daughter  of  the  professor  with  a 
stately-looking  man  who  wa^  registered 
as  Prof.  Altenberg. 

"Ah,  Ilippolytus,  I  wish  thou  wert 
as  happy  as  I  am  I  "  eaid  Lulu  to  her 
brdther  one  day.  I  tell  thee^  it  h  the 
best  thing  for  xm  women  to  be  tyran- 
nijsed  over  a  little  bit  You  alone  are 
bom  to  rule,  let  the  world  eay  what  it 
will  J  and  we  must  even  serve,  bow- 
ever  mucli  we  may  resist.  If  we 
would  give  imd  receive  happinessi 
thiti  mugt  be  so.  But  may  God  grant 
us  a  good  master  and  a  comfortable 
S0rviee  !  '^  she  added,  laugliing. 

**  Yes(,  to  rule  !  *'  sighed  the  hand- 


The  last.foaes  were  blooming  in  tlw 
garden ;  the  mcNmligbt  lay  upan  tb 
old  trees.     A  table  was  sprea^i  h^m 

the  entrance,  and  wa*  6urri7unilt4  1<T 
familiar  fonns  and  happy  face^^  Tli^ 
were  discussing  a  bowl  of  puncb  whvcb 
Uncle  Fritz  brewed^  and  the  bridal  par 
had  slipped  away  from  the  meifjcoo* 
versation.  Frau  Alteuberg  watciifli 
the  two  with  a  look  of  the  most  l*^ 
vent  joy,  as  they  walked  about  witb 
arms  intwined. 

She  had  been  a  gtiest  in  the  We^ 
ner  mansion  eight  days.  How  bii 
the  child  been  able  to  steal  into  ^ 
heart  so  quickly  and  entirely  ?  Eftij 
thing  about  Lulu  pleasinl  bef  nor; 
and  her  son  maintained,  in  jest^  tlui 
she  was  more  ft^rvent  in  praise  of  h^ 
bride  than  himself  The  motbef*! 
heart  and  the  mother's  eyes  had  ^^ 
this  one  thing :  Lulu  loved  OswaE 
What  bad  she  now  to  fear  ?  Aiul  9 
the  fine,  stately  lady  allowed  Uatl« 
Frit«  to  pay  court  to  her,  wlia  sol- 
emnly declared  that  she  was  tlie  ^ 
healthy  person  he  had  seen,  and  that 
he  could  Liy  his  heart  at  her  fi^^ 
while  the  organist  whispered  witlk 
Aunt  EJshetb,  whose  beautiful  «p* 
shone  as  if  they  were  glorified 

Frau  Ernestine   looked  ten  V(aJi 
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thou  doflt  reallj  forgive 
(pered  the  bride.  Oswald 
sweet,  questioning  month 

i!  I  am  proud  of  thee: 
ifess  it  Will  my  little 
gh  at  me;  if  I  ask  her  to 

when  she  has  become  my 
Ave  been  a  stem  husband 
ore  marriage  my  beloved: 

thy  bridegroom  after  it. 
my  hands !  Bind  them  ! 
possession.  The  plan  of 
J  given  up.  Go,  with  thy 
hither  thou  wilt ;  only  let 
tay  with  me." 
3  little  soft  hands  of  the 
"d  the  firm,  manly  hand, 
ely  lips  kissed  it,  with  just 
humility,    the  same  love, 

Frau  Ernestine  had  just 
and  of  her  husband.  How 
Id  Frau  Altenberg  have 
he  seen  it ! 

it  later,  Lulu  questioned 
r-in-law  about  Theresa, 
really  gone  to  the  East, 
?Iy     alone?       What     an 

r  friend,  Idnna  Walter,  has 
i  her.  Theresa  desired  to 
erials  for  a  new  romance. 


She  declares  that  nothing  more  is  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  The  two  ladies 
are  travelling  in  male  costume.  Say 
no  more  about  it,  my  child.  I  believe 
she  has  experienced  some  disappoint- 
ment of  the  heart  If  she  could  only 
find  a  publisher !  Thus  far,  her  works 
are  laid  up  in  manuscript  Thank 
Grod,  that  Oswald  did  not  choose  her ! 
Any  thing,  for  Heaven's  sake,  but  an 
authoress ! " 

Lulu  blushed,  and  timidly  sought 
the  eyes  of  her  betrothed.  She  was 
still  anxious  lest  her  mother-in-law 
should  discover  the  sin  of  which  she 
had  herself  been  guilty. 

But  the  worthy  lady  looked  affec- 
tionately upon  her,  as  Oswald  repeat- 
ed, while  a  mischievous  smile  played 
round  his  mouth,  '^  That  is  true,  mam- 
ma ;  any  thing  but  an  authoress !" 


Lulu's  "Sketches"  were  often  re- 
printed :  but  her  second  volume  was 
much  delayed ;  for  the  little,  plump 
hands  of  children  oilen  took  the  pen 
from  hers.  Her  works  were  now 
printed  with  her  "  married  name " 
upon  the  title-page ;  even  her  mother- 
in-law  having  been  won  over,  not  only 
to  love  the  writer,  but  to  enjoy  her 
fame. 


NAKCY  IN  LORRATNT:. 


BY   C.    H.    GATES. 


is  a  town  of  rather  more 
thousand  souls,  and  the 
jrs  of  a  very  flourishing 
anufactures,  — that  of  em- 
f  rather  a  cheap  kind  ;  in 
3try,  some  fifteen  thousand 
ousand  persons  are  actually 
It  is  situated  in  an  exten- 
ile  plain,  on  the  left  bank 


of  the  River  Meurthe,  and  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  Moselle, 
on  the  Eastern  Railroad  of  France, 
which  connects  Paris  directly  with 
Strasbourg  and  the  contiguous  Grer- 
man  provinces  of  the  Rhine ;  being 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Paris, 
and  not  quite  that  distance  from 
Strasbourg.      It  is  within  about  forty 
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miles  of  Metz ;  which  is  to  France,  iu 
one  aense,  what  Woolwich  is  to  Eng* 
land :  viz.y  the  head-quart<*r8  of  the  ar- 
tillety,  and  a  fortress  of  very  great 
strength  ;  indeed,  at  the  time  of  my 
vi&it,  it  was  reputed  the  stroDgest 
plat^e  in  France* 

Nancy  itself  is  not  a  fortified 
town  ;  it  was  surrounded  in  old  times 
hj  walla  and  fortifications,  which 
made  it,  for  those  days,  a  fortress  of 
considerahle  importance.  But  theise 
no  longer  exist ;  or,  if  they  are  kept 
up  at  certain  points,  it  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  coDeeting  the  octroi  du- 
ties, which  are,  throughout  France, 
imposed  on  provisions  and  certain  ar- 
ticles entering  towns  from  the  coun* 
try. 

The  Kancy  of  the  present  day  is 
no  longer  the  Nancy  of  yore  j  and 
the  town  has  so  outrun,  in  every 
direction^  its  former  limits,  that,  in 
many  parts,  there  are  almost  as  many 
houses  outside  the  old  walls  as  there 
are  inside.  It  may  thereftire  he  con- 
sidered, to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  open  town.  It  is  a  handsome 
place,  with  broad  and  well -I  aid-out 
streets;  a  cathetlral,  not  of  much  ar- 
chitectoTid  effect,  however  ;  a  charm- 
ing park,  or  public  promenade,  called 
La  Fepmiere^  in  which  there  are  a 
great  many  fine  old  trees,  and 
which,  hping  of  som»  considerable 
extent,  and  situated  quite  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  is  a  favorite  and 
charming  resort.  The  places  or  pub- 
lic square,  of  Nancy  is  famous ;  in- 
deed, the  people  of  the  town  say  it  is 
superior  to  uny  thing  of  the  kind  to 
be  seen  in  Paris  itself;  not  so  much 
for  its  size,  which  is  not  very  great, 
as  for  its  graceful  proportions,  and 
the  elegant  buildings  which  surround 
it,  and  give  it  symmetry  and  charac- 
ter. 

One   whole   side   of   the   place   is 


taken  up  by  the  S&ii 
building  whose  extensive 
tic  fft9ade  produces  a  stiikiq 
and  which,  besides  being  U9( 
for  mtmicipal  purposes^  conti 
of  its  wings,  a  public  library  m 
extent,  and  a  collection  of  |j 
some  of  which  possess  mer 
of  local  interests  The 
left  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
by  the  .palace  of  the  bidb 
diocese,  and  an  aristocratic 
house ;  while  the  opposite  gjdl 
large  and  handsome  theati^| 

The  end  facing  the  Hdt4»^ 
has  not  any  large  or  striking 
iugs ;  but  one  sees,  opening  in 
handsome  avenue,  planted  inii 
trees,  and  flanked  by  lofty  fl 
cratic-looking  dwell  in  g-houMl 
lea*^ls  to  the  site  upon  whicl 
in  other  days,  the  palace  of  th( 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  but  is  no 
pied  by  an  extensive  builditi 
serves  for  the  official  reside 
the  marshal,  or  general  offia 
manding  the  military  dkt 
which  Nancy  is  the  head-q 
At  the  period  of  my  visit,  it  i 
occupied  by  ^lar^chal  Can^^ 
was  in  command  of  tbS 
Each  comer  of  the  place,  on  ( 
opposite  the  Hotel  de  Vill% 
handsome  fountain,  arranged 
tistic  effect,  and  adorned  will 
ornamental  gilding ;  while 
centre,  and  facing  the  avenni 
spoken  of,  stands,  on  a  lofty  j 
a  full-length  pedestrian  statoi 
last  duke  of  Lorraine,  of  th«t 
laus  who  had  been  king  of* 
and  whose  daughter  beca 
of  Louis  XV.  of  France. 

Wlien  one  has  been  a  ] 
be  somewhat  humiliating 
to  the  rank  of  a  duke,  and 
of  a  province,  which  though 
that  time  directly  incor 


Swua/ 
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iBw  Ct^SSB^l-^  % 
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ma. 
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Stanklasi,  tfe  <Qmiiama^ 
diaaeBSMMi  «f  v^ic^ 
e,  mud  tike 
id  in  ™*^'»»«T"'*^y 
D  T  tiflMly  it  vosUL  po^i^ 
ardisg  too  aBt^  *&>  skt 
ipfAXcnt  \am  mnst  kare 
real  gain;  uhI  t^at  it 
rrity,  liave  lieea  fax 
mle  in  peace  aad  quel, 
Duke  of  Loczauhe,  at 
m  to  cazzT  oa  a  popetiEal 
r  the  puiyowe  of  lancrtin^ 
>  be  king  of  Poliad. 
r  that  maj  bare  1x«zl 
seems  to  hare  aooepted  his 
ith  phikdophk  calxnne^ 
ition.  He  probably  judged, 
le  people  of  Pcdand  would 
im,  it  was  better  to  concili- 
r  subjects  of  Larraiue,  and 
kfTtfction  and  good  will ;  and 
trd  in  that  so  efTectuallT,  and 
:h  to  impruve  the  capital 
r  possessions,  that  he  ac- 
?  title  of  '^  SianUUius  U 
ntS'  which  forms  p>art  of  the 
on  his  statue  in  the  square, 
ter  all,  Nancy  must  hare 
nuch  to  render  it  interest- 
tractive  as  a  residence.  It 
skilfully  fortified,  so  as  to 
a  fortress  of  considerable 
or  those  days;  and  what 
IS  of  the  old  ducal  palace, 
es,  and  other  public  build- 
s  that  its  claims  to  arch i tec- 
iction  were  of  a  high  order. 
f  a  rich  and  splendid  court : 
|iiarteE8   of    a   proud    and 


^Rss^uiz&c  pnv-iiMDe ; 

VoMCiB^a  wi- 

"^aEBStx,    mi.    'iC3M!r 

TiiuiWiiiii    oidbv- 

xeodtE.  wiEk^ 'wvvik^  j 

■BzaA-to  iit  muk 

nbiri^i»iBPm 

Wif  |«E90wiJ»- 

tzftrsisbed  ia  scMKV 

s&i'dbe  azta. — 

1^  soderr  af  ysncT 

sMkaTekew 

rf  a  ««>e!biv  {ff^Bi  1^  (ftmlndMiL  kad 

tm  axafy  iht  tHtte*  «f  t^iMe 
kMkk  iv  MM^iigt  W^dttl 
Hue*  «U 
ibakes  oif  Jjonxant  kai  always  pcac> 
tiMid  koifiXB^Ty  oa  a  tn2y  sf^endaii 
amd  jojita^  sca^:  aikd  tke  ^es<T3p- 
^OBS  wkack  ife  grren  of  tkesr  ^Bcal 
palaoe  MSsest  wkat  aipwifiim  rtffl 
tikai  it  was  Ttrr  extessire 
uhd  magnTftciep.t.  lademL  w«  kav^ 
reaaicm  to  beliera  tkait  tk«  lOaite  aad 
pocnp  of  tkait  graad  dacaJ  oooxt  pvob- 
aJbtj  i  [\ipuvLwvi  in  magniSccaee  tkat 
of  BDsany  a  royal  koBue  of  tke  age. 
Peikaps  in  no  poant  was  tkeir  kre  of 
ODtwaid  show  and  display  mare  stzik- 
inghr  manifef^ted  tkan  in  tke  ceivmo- 
nies  which  attended  the  carrying  of 
the  cc»rpse  of  a  Grand  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine to  his  last  home ;  for  it  was  a 
prorerbial  saying,  we  are  told,  in 
those  days,  that  there  were  three  cere- 
monies in  the  world  which  particularly 
merited  attention,  —  the  first,  the 
anointing  of  a  king  of  France  at 
Bheims;  the  second,  the  crowning 
of  an  emperor  of  Germany  at  Frank- 
fort ;  and  the  third,  the  interment  of  a 
Grand  Duke  of  Lorraine  at  Nancy. 

At  present,  of  course,  Nancy  has 
lost  much  of  its  importance,  and  can 
no  longer  boast  of  the  splendor  of 
former  days.  The  presence  of  the 
prefect  of  the  department  of  La 
Meurthe  can  hardly  atone  for  the  loss 
of  the  grand  ducal  court ;  nor  would 
the  person  of  the  marechal  in  com- 
mand of  tbe  military  district  be 
received  as  a  fit  and  sufficient  sub- 
stitute, or  representative,  of  the  pxoud 


and  aristocratic  family  which  once 
ruled  in  those  splendid  halls,  of  which 
merely  a  vestige  is  left  at  the  present 
day  to  a'ttest  their  magnificence,  and 
make  one  mourn  their  decay. 

It  is  still,  however,  the  residence 
of  very  many  old  and  noble  families  of 
Lorraine  j  and  having  become,  in  ad- 
dition, the  heiwl-quarters  of  the  indus- 
try to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
there  ia^  perhaps,  more  real  and  gene- 
ral prosperity  there  now  than  in 
former  days.  Among  the  noble  fami- 
lies w^ho  reside  in  and  around  Nancy 
may  be  mentioned  the  lineal  de^cend- 
anta  of  the  family  of  d'Arc,  of 
which  Joanna  d'Arc,  La  PucelU 
<V  Orleans,  was  so  striking  a  represen- 
tative. The  little  hamlot  of  Bomremy, 
where  she  was  born  and  lived,  is  only 
some  twenty-five  or  six  miles  away 
from  Nancy,  in  the  direction  of  Vau- 
couleurs  ;  and  a  visit  to  it  was  one  of 
the  pedestrian  excursions  which  I 
made  during  my  stay  at  Nancy,  and 
perhaps  the  one  which  interested  and 
gratified  me  more  than  any  other. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  whom 
Nancy  has  contributed  to  France  may 
be  mentioned  Isabey,  tlie  celebrated 
miniature  painter,  and  Gen.  Count 
Prouot,  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
artillery  service  to  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  one  of  his  most  worthy  and 
trusted  officers,  remaining  true  to 
him  to  the  last  effort  at  Waterhjo. 

Drouot  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  man  age  tl,  by  his  talent  and  in- 
domitable perseverance,  to  pass  the 
examination  ret]nired  for  those  w^ho 
wish  to  enter  the  artillery  branch  of 
th<5  military  ser^'ice.  He  tlien  %vorked 
his  way  upward  by  his  own  merit, 
until  he  received  a  title  and  the  post 
of  chief  of  the  artillery.  His  native 
town,  proud  of  his  worth,  has  placed 
a  fuli-length  statue  to  him  on  one  of 
the  public  squares. 


Immediately  outside  of  N^ 
not  very  far  from  the  railroad  i 
is  the  spot  where  the  body  of  CM 
te  Temerairej  Duke  of  BiirguntlyJ 
found,  after  the  battle  in  which  h«{ 
defeated  by  Eene,  Duke  of  Lon^ 
assisted  by  his  Swiss  allies.  Tb^ 
gagement  took  place  during  i 
weather;  and,  as  it  was  not  Iq 
what  had  become  of  Charles,  it 
one  or  twM  days  before  tbe  Uid| 
found ;  and  then  it  had  been  sd 
faced  by  the  attacks  of  hungry  | 
or  other  prowling  animals^  that  ij 
hardily  recognizable,  —  a  sad  doi 
his  ambitious  and  stirring  car«ef{ 

In  addition  to  Nancy  itself,  1 1\ 
several  places  around  which  preai 
points  of  interest.  Among  thea 
a  little  town  called  St.  Nicola^  ^ 
five  miles  away,  wMch  posses^ 
very  splendid  church,  —  much  l| 
somer,  indeed,  than  any  tUiugl 
Nancy  itself  can  show  at  the  p^ 
day.  Quite  close  to  this  little 
are  some  extensive  salt-mrnes,  } 
w^cre  in  fnll  operation.  ^ 

Toul  is  a  little  place  about  foif 
miles  from  Nancy,  on  the  fO( 
Vaucoulfurs,  but  is  a  fortress  of 
aider  able  strength.  It  is  menf 
(Aug.  25)  as  a  place  where  a 
may  be  made  by  the  French,  if  i 
to  leave  Metz  and  Nancy  b^ 
advancing  Prussians. 

Luneville  is  a  small  town  about 
ty  miles  from  Niincyy  on  the  roq 
wards  Strasbourg,  and  was,  at  thi 
of  my  risit,  the  station  of  fourregi 
of  heavy  cavalry  and  some  battel 
horse-artillery.  During  the  lifetj 
Stanislaus,  it  was  a  favorite  resi 
of  his ;  and  the  palace  which  he  U 
inhabit  is  now,  I  belie ve,  used  aa 
ters  for  the  military , 

I  may  mention,  with  res^ 
public  institutions  of  Nancy,  i 
to  which  I  have  not  yet 


dedaa 
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iMdm  fkr$&HiT9*  This  was  an  es^ 
[im«iit  to  train  up  joiing  men 
lirmcdcal  knowledge  of  forestry  ; 
m  the  Bepdrtment  of  Woods  and 
\m  ts  etiATged  wiih  the  core  of  a 
kfg9  anoant  of  Tnluable  public 
tjj  this  school  may  be  looked 
■i  BMful  an<l  practical  to  a  high 
K  There  were  some  thirtj  or 
foang  men  attached  to  it,  wear- 
green  auifonn^  and  got  up  quite 
itary  style. 

irj  15,  to  all  intents   and  pur- 

a  French  town^  and  much  more  so 

ItiasboQrg  and  Mulhouse,  where 

!•  noce  German  is  spoken  than 

h.     As  fai  as  I  could  judge  from 

tepotwifae  with  the  people,  they 

m  petfectly  satisfied  with  their 

::tioci   with   France^  and   by  no 

desiioiis  of  being  re-annexed  to 

ly.    The  ei:pression  re-annexed 

kety  incorrect,  seeing  that  they 

realilyi  formed  part  of  Ger^ 

T.     What  I  have  here  said 

l^^ite  of  Nancy,  I  mean  to  ap- 

iDj  to  th«  inhabitants  of  Lor- 

lel£ 


A  French  gentleman  onoo  said  to 
me,  that  he  considered  the  depart* 
ment8  which  now  constitute  the  an- 
cient provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace 
to  be  among  the  most  French  of  all 
France.  The  expression  is  a  strong 
one;  and  experience  alone  can  tell 
whether  it  is  justified,  and  whether 
the  peasantry  of  those  departments 
will  equal  the  patriotism  of  the 
other  populations  of  France  in  turn- 
ing out  &fi  moMe  to  resist  and  repel 
the  invasion  of  the  soil  of  their 
country* 

The  popular  romances  of  Krck- 
mann-Chatrian  give  us  a  charming 
picture  of  the  public  spirit  with  which 
the  people  inhabiting  the  country  in 
and  around  the  mountains  of  the  Vos- 
ges,  which  are  close  t43  Nancy,  turned 
out  to  resist  invasion  in  former  days. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Lorminers  and  Alsacians  of  the  pres- 
ent time  retain  those  patriotic  senti- 
ments, and  will  take  the  same  steps 
to  manifest  their  devotion  to  their 
country  now  as  then. 


EAIK  AFTER  DEOUGHT/^/ 


BT  JOHX   W.    CHADWICK. 


A  TEW  abort  hours  ago,  and  all  the  land 

Lay,  as  in  fever,  faint  and  parched  with  drought ; 

And  so  had  lain,  while  many  a  weary  day 
Dragged  the  long  horror  of  its  minutes  out 


Tbe  juiceless  fruits  fell  from  the  dusty  trees; 

The  farmer  doubted  if  the  Lord  was  good^ 
jL3f  aad^  he  watched  the  labor  of  his  hand% 

Made  useless  by  the  Day-god's  fiery  mood- 


%d  hot  streets  sickened  in  tlie  burtiing  glara ; 

The  roadsides  lost  tlie  glory  of  their  groeii  [ 
\o  second  growth  spning  up  to  glad  the  eye, 

Where  once  the  mower  with  hia  scjthe  had  been. 

A  few  ehort  hours  ago !     And  now^  behold, 
Freshness  and  beauty  gleam  on  every  side  j 
he  earth  haa  drunk  its  fill,  and  all  aboot 
The  amber  pooU  are  stret^^hing  far  and  wide^ 

-A.  million  drops  are  flashing  in  the  snn  ; 

The  springs  far  down  the  upper  wonder  know; 
!      )  farmer  langh&,  «  tie  cares  how  fast 

x^hrough  hia  torn  n         e  cooling  streamlets  Saw« 


And  all  the  fields  ai 
With  joyous  smil 

And  all  the  flower**  aii 
*^  We  knew  'twc 


^nires  seem  to  sajj 
I  shall  ne^er  forget^ 
;es  in  chonis  joirif 
S  J  He  never  faUed  nM  yet.** 


God  of  my  life  **  all  besidej 

This  lovely  \  :h  thy  haad  hath  wrought. 

Quickens  in  thougni;  the  mercies  toanifold 

Wliich  thy  great  lore  into  my  soul  hath  brought. 


For  I  have  laiu,  full  oft,  as  liot  and  dry 
As  ever  earth  in  summer's  fiercest  hour ; 

And  the  loug  days,  slow  creeping  over  me, 
Brought  me  no  tokens  of  thy  gracious  power. 

Then,  at  thy  word,  down  fell  thy  spirit  rain ; 

I  felt  its  coolness  all  my  being  through  ; 
Made  fresh  and  clean  and  joyous  every  whit, 

I  heard  the  whisper,  *' I  make  all  things  new." 

But  mine,  alas  !  was  not  the  holy  faith 

The  parched  earth  felt  through  all  her  thirsty  hours; 
I  w^as  in  fear  that  never  more  again 

Should  I  be  quickened  by  the  heavenl}^  powers. 


So  shall  it  be  no  more ;  but,  though  I  lie 
For  many  days  as  one  thou  dost  forget, 

Recalling  this  glad  hour,  my  heart  shall  say, 
'*  I  know  'twill  come ;  He  never  failed  me  yet." 
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BT  WtLMJAM  T.  8&I6HAM. 


PAST    IL 


Mormoii  bttttalkm,  on  its  re- 
Zion   tlurotigh  Calilbnuay  in 
lociie  of  iti  memben  on  Uie 
of   the   ht&ihien  liired 
to  Cmpt,  SatteTf  who 
sair*niUi  on  Uie 
iter,  aofl,  while  cutting  a 

\j  tbe  mill  vritli  water,  diacor- 
poliL  Then  came  the  feTemb 
I  wlucb  strewed  Uio  westcfn 
It  with  the  bones  of  eo  maojr  gold- 
psg  adrentorers.  The  MotmoDs 
bmoght  to  Salt  Lake,  and  pre- 
pd  to  the  ebarch,  a  yerjr  large 
pttit  of  the  fnecioiia  metal,  and 
8atnta  were  tooched  with  the 
To  the  mines  *  was  the 
€xj.  In  this  emergency, 
tho  rerf  existence  of  tlie  new 
threatenedi  Brigham 
■g  d(Bclaj>ed  to  his  congregation, 
ii  is  fitted  to  pave  vtieets  with^ 
Wi  homm^  and  make  plate,  Tlie 
■na  of  the  eaith  are  in  the  etote- 
t  of  the  Lord  ;  raise  graiu,  buOd 
L  ud  God  win  do  the  rest."  His 
>1  pvevaOed;  and  the  people^ 
Id  mil  thtngs  to  his  soyereign 
iy  turned  to  bailding  roads 
ir  canons^  wheie  alone  thej  could 
anrkuig  oat  deid%  and 
hf  canals  6obi  the 
the  fiHwntaias.  Good 
wood,  or  adobe,  sprung 
ald&  Orchards  were 
;  and,  bdbre  long,  apple,  pear, 
1^  apcieol,  phtm,  and  cheny 
wcte  in  liaD  bearing,  and  unsur- 
hI  far  Utm  qamtMtity  and  escellenee 
nr  fyfoL  Coal,  irom^  and  mlpKur 
in  Um  imgfabor- 


Inody  and  w««n*  aad 
bttUt. 

The  Indiaiw  gKwm  tibsn 
Ue,  \mt,  by  decistTi 
qsieted,  and  kept  in  oootioL 

Bf  the  Heatj  of  GmdakMipe  Hi* 
dal^  in  1818,  tlis  lenitoiy  occapM 
bftha  MomMMs  kid  been  oeded  to 
the  United  Steica  withoni  thfeir 
knowledge  :  so  thai  tho^  who  are  so 
anxioiia  to  hare  the  GorenuDent  de^ 
8tiaj  the  peaceful  eomimiiiitj  at  Salt 
Lake  should  lasaenbar  thai  the  saaia 
Gotremment,  kfiowfng  thejr  were  there^ 
Tolontarily  took  them  into  its  tetri- 
lorj  with  all  their  heretical  doetrinea. 

Although  the  Mormons  bad  a  fully- 
organized  ecclesiastical  govemmenfty 
they  fitiil  longinl  for  the  in&titutioits 
of  the  country  of  tlieir  birth  and  of 
their  persecutions.  In  March,  1B49, 
a  conTcntion  was  calie^l,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  State  of  Dasaivl 
framed,  and  sent  to  Washington  Cot 
the  ajyproval  of  the  Goremmeot. 
This  year,  Capt.  Howaid  fttaasbmx 
arrived  in  the  valley,  and  oonUBOnoid 
that  admirable  surrey  which  has 
proved  so  creditable  to  him,  and  so 
useful  to  bis  successors.  The  acooont 
this  officer  gives  of  the  Mormon  his* 
tory  and  inatttutions  seems  true  and 
fiiir. 

In  September,  1S50,  Coogron  in- 
jected the  proposed  State,  contracted 
its  limits,  and  made  it  a  Territory; 
while  California,  with  a  smaller  popuhi^ 
tion,  was  raised  into  a  State.  As 
some  compensation,  Brigham  Young 
was  appointed  governor  and  Indian 
agent,  and  various  sums  of  monejr 
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wei©  appropriated  for  the  new  govem- 

ment 

The  preTious  year,  the  Perpetual 
Emigrating  Fund  Company  was 
formed;  and  emigrants  have  been  aid- 
ed in  tlieir  travels  towards  this  new 
Zion,  binding  themselves  to  repay  all 
inlvances  as  soon  as  they  have  the 
means.  With  this  indncement,  many 
converts  came  from  Europe  and  else* 
where;  some  actually  crossing  the 
plains  on  foot,  and  wheeling  in  bar- 
rows all  their  earthly  possessions : 
and  80  the  company  grew.  Settle- 
ments sprang  up  in  all  the  valleys,  and 
by  the  streams  of  fresh  water.  Flour 
and  saw  mills,  tanneries,  potteries, 
lime-kilns,  were  established,  and  the 
public  buildings  of  Salt-Lake  City 
corameuced.  Missionaries  wore  sent 
over  tliu  world ;  and  converts  were 
ma*!^  in  Iceiainl,  Itii]3%  China,  Japan, 
Africa,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
In  the  mids^t  of  this  prosperity,  in  1852, 
Brigham  Young  published  the  revela- 
tion concerning  polygamy,  made  to 
Joseph  Smith  nine  years  before;  thus 
giving  the  Gentiles,  as  those  not  in 
the  Mormon  Church  are  called^  a  war- 
cry  in  the  new  persecutions,  which 
from  that  ilay  have,  with  few  inter- 
vals of  peace,  ext4^nded  ti>  the  present 
day.  The  Indians,  in  185t1,  became 
troublesome,  and  lorts  and  walls  were 
built  at  the  principal  settlements; 
those  about  Salt-Lake  City  are  still 
visihle  on  the  north  and  east,  Capt 
T,  W,  Gunnison,  and  several  of 
his  party,  were  massLUired  by  the 
Pah  van ts,  while  making  government 
surveys  for  the  Pacific  railroails, 
Wakara,  the  chief  of  the  Utah  In- 
dians, who  were  most  active  in  this 
war,  dieil  in  1855 ;  and  it  is  said  that 
sixty  horses,  two  of  lus  wives,  and  sev- 
eral prisoners,  were  immolated  on  his 
tomk  But  M*jrmon  intercourse  with 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  valley  was 


usually  friendly.     In  the  « 
Young,  in  his  sermon  on  th| 
policy  of  the  Saints,  **Th^ 
seed  of  Abraham,  and 
their  God.     Moreover,  a 
is  the  cheapest  of  any  ;  it  i 
to  clothe  and  feed  than  fig 
We  make  innumerable  effort 
lighten  the  pagan  nations  ol 
lands:  are  not  the  T    " 
in  the  midst  of  us,  w 
•them?     Bestow  on  them,  til 
faith  and  your  prayers.     At  i 
time,  be  on  your  guard  agail 
savage  nature,  and  show  th 
3^ou  are  their  superiors  by  youi 

In  1857-58,  the  poor,  pq 
Saints  were  pronounced  in  a 
rebellion,  and  an  army  sent  I 
them,  because  they  drove  fil 
midst  a  Federal  judge  who$< 
life  was  marked  by  the  fouled 
rality.  Ketone  officer  alone,  U 
who  had  been  appointed  by  i 
ernment  at  Wasliington,  e^ 
during  the  administration  of  B 
Buchanan,  hatl  proved  to  be  ao 
unfit  for  decent  society;  b 
were  men,  who,  nnfortnnatel] 
country,  had  influence  at  M 
ton,  and,  by  their  gross  misre^ 
tion,. induct  the  authoritieis 
troops  to  Salt  Lake.  The  tfo| 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Terzjl^ 
the  Mormons,  with  the  main 
fresh  of  the  treat ai en t  of  th^l 
by  the  soldiers  formerly  aenl 
them,  determined  to  resist  th^ 
ened  incursion,  and,  if  neee^ 
burn  their  towns,  and  remoTii 
the  jarisdictiou  of  a  Govennne^ 
few  actsof  liberality  had  been 01 
owed  by  many  acta  of  oppresi 
iDJustiee.  In  the  memorial 
people  of  Utah  to  President  Bi] 
their  grievances  are  sumi 
follows :  — 

**lst  The    Govemmen 
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«atie8  with  the  Indians, — 
i  paid  OS  our  just  dues. 
The  J  hare  heretofore  appoint- 
rs  to  preside  over  our  welfare, 
ij  preaence,  it  is  widely  known, 
Hitrage  on  common  decency. 
We  petitioned,  through  our 
r,  to  have  good  men  for  rulers, 
lared  that  such  would  hare 
irteooaly  received,  and  strictly 

but  it   was   plainly   stated, 

such  men  were  sent  here  as 
a  preTiously,  they  would  be 
k. 

Because    our    legislatures 
•  exercise  the  right  <^  petition, 

denied   mail   facilities^   and 

as  traitors.^ 

after  denying  the  outrageous 
ds  told  b J  the  degraded  offi- 
e  document  continues :  — 
Bi  current  reports,  we  ieain  that 
«  af^minted,  and  intend  im- 
a  fbU  set  <^  civil  (?)  officers 
b,  even  down  to  a  postmaster 
It  Salt -Lake  City;  and  that 
i  fully  qualified  to  enjoy  the 
t  so  deservedly  bestowed  by 
lions  upon  their  prcrJecessors, 
itLsded  beyond  doubt !  "^ 
'ederal  Govemmeiit  seems  to 
rn  convinced  of  the  injustice 
Hxrse  ;  and  CoL  Kane,  whose 
.  to  the  3iormon  exiles  from 
has  been  mentioned,  was  sent 
cfle  the  rebellious  Terntorr. 

saocessfal:  and  Gov.  Cum- 
la  allowed  to  enter  the  dry. 
n  the  troops  were   permitUid 

through.  In  186^!,  the  de- 
X  was  removed  from  Utali,  to 
X  rdief  of  the  inhabitants. 
ever  may  be  the  wicked  acts 
TZigem  eoaunitted  by  the  Mor- 
C  is  hard  to  pot  the  persecu- 
ej  aufiered.  whether  on  Home 
ion  or  not,  in  any  other  ligiit 
:  their  religion ;  and. 


as  the  history  of  the  Saints  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  marked  by  an 
uneventful  prosperity,  the  nature  of 
the  religion  which  distinguishes  them 
&om  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be 
considered. 

The  religion  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Saints  is  to  believe  in  Jo- 
seph Smith,  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  supreme 
counciL  No  other  creed  is  re^|uired, 
and  there  is  probably  no  form  of  rtfli- 
gious  belief  so  catholic ;  for  Jew,  Mo- 
hammedan, and  Christian  may  eunil 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
prophet,  without  any  suspicious  of 
heresy  should  they  still  hug  their  pet 
belief. 

But  the  elders  of  the  church,  of 
course,  have  a  creed,  or  doctrine ;  and 
this  has  so  constantly  cliange*!,  as 
circumstances  required^  that  it  is  n'it 
always  easy  to  understand  all  the  rev- 
elations and  sennons  of  the  early 
times  of  the  Mormon  Chur«:h,  if  we 
have  only  itb  preseut  cre^L  Tlie  lir«t, 
pabiULe<i  in  Man;h.  1^^,  wiu>  m  fol- 
lows :  — 

-  VTe  believe  in  G'^i,  the  eterusd 
Father,  and  bib  Sou  Jecfuti  Chriet,  and 
in  the  IWy  GLost. 

••  We  believe  that  men  will  \jt:  pun- 
isbed  for  their  own  frim*.  aud  not  for 
Ada.m'fc  tNLLih'f^T^at^i'jiL. 

~  We  beiiexe.  tiiat,  through  the 
aton^* meti  r  of  C :  i  ri«*t.  all  imu r i  k  i :  id  may 
be  *iaved  I'V  of>;'iieri';e  Vj  lu^r  la.wr  ai*d 

OirllziikW:*^*-  of  til*'  J^'jrtp*-!. 

-  W  *r  oeli^-r*?  tiiat  r.tj*'?»**  '^r'liiiiiu'A'.ti 
are:     l«-t.   fairii     iu    !Jie   L'^vl   J^trt-ir. 

tirtm  i»r  in:iijer-r»r.-  ifr  t.':.*-  r'-iinnr;«/ij 
of  Mill.*.  4:T:ii.  La.v  -.u^  'm  »»(  iniwl.-  V^r 
the  E'.fr  *ft' ztk^  Hii'  Gh'>«?. 

»:aIi*-U    'jf  'ir'i'i     "\     i»r'^»ii»:*v.  aiid     i^y 

ikTh:    111    aUTliori  .V    l*j    yf*:wAt     U»i'     ^*Mir 
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pel,  and  admmister  in  the  ordinances 
thereof. 

**  We  believe  in  the  same  organiza- 
tion that  existed  in  the  primitive 
Church ;  viz.,  apogtlee,  prophets,  pas- 
tors, teachers,  evaDgclists,  &c. 

*•  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues, 
propliecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing, 
inlerpret^tion  of  tongues,  &c 

"  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  so  fiir  as  it  is  correctly 
translated.  We  also  believe  the  Book 
of  Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

**  We  believe  all  that  God  has  re- 
vealed ;  all  that  he  does  now  reveal ; 
and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal 
many  great  and  im|>ortant  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  We  believe  in  the  litenJ  gather- 
ing of  Israel,  and  in  the  restoration  of 
the  ten  tribes ;  that  Zion  will  be  built 
upon  thia  continent  j  that  Christ  will 
reign  personally  upon  the  earth ;  and 
that  the  earth  will  be  renewed,  and 
re L' five  itt^  paratlisiaeal  glory. 

**  We  claim  the  pri^-iiege  of  wor- 
sliipping  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  Jit^tates  of  our  conscience,  and  al- 
low all  men  the  same  privilege,  let 
them  worsliip  how  or  where  they  may. 

**  We  believe  in  being  subject  to 
kings,  presidents,  rulers,  and  magis- 
trates ;  in  obeying,  honoring,  and  sus- 
taining the  law. 

**  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true, 
chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in 
doing  good  to  all  men.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition 
of  Paul,  —  we  *  believe  all  things,' 
we  ^  hope  all  tiling:*:*  we  have  en- 
dured many  things,  and  hope  to  he 
able  to  'endnre  all  things.*  If  there 
is  any  thing  Anrtuous,  lovely,  or  of 
good  report,  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek 
after  tliese  things.*' 

This  has  been  extended,  and  the 
psychoh>gy  of  Orson  Pratt  has  perme- 
ated the  whole  system.     The  doctrine 


of  God,  as  shown  in  nmoos 
is  this :  There  is  an  inl 
gods,  but  with  one  chief  j  tl 
bodies  like  our  own ;  they  lu 
bers,  organs,  spee4:b^  lot 
wives  (many).  Jesus  Chriii 
ordinate  to  his  Father,  the  gn 
of  gods,  and  can  do  nothin| 
self,  but  all  things  in  the  u 
by  the  authority  of  the  Fath< 
of  the  same  mind  in  aU  th 
other  immorta.1  men  are  in! 
way  subject  to  Christ  A  pi 
glorious  immortal  man  is  eal 
one  less  jjerfect,  but  yet  tulxt 
an  angel ;  an  immort4il  huoi 
not  united  to  a  fleshy  taben 
spirit;  while  the  dweller  in 
emaele  of  desh  is  an  ordioi 
With  a  disgusting  consialil 
Mormons  declare  that  Ji 
has  many  wives,  aod 
about  with  them  in  heai 
iot  drawn  by  four  wliite 
gods  cannot  be  in  two  placiMi 
this  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
posed  of  an  infinity  of  indivii 
tides,  is  able  to  do. 

Jesus  was  not  begott€il 
Holy  Ghost,  but  in  the  fle*b. 
There  is  a  gentleman  d«^ 
scorns  to  indulge  in  trivial 
tions.  Baptism,  which  b  i 
tered  by  total  immersion,  siini 
absolution  of  previous  sins  ;  h 
only  for  adults,  and  must  be 
whenever  new  sin  is  con 
many  of  the  Saints  have  h 
tis^ed  many  times.  The  dea< 
baptized  by  proxy ;  but  a  i 
only  be  baptized  for  oi 
sex. 

A  proselyte  becomes  a 
by  baptism,  but  by  the  la; 
hands  and  the  gift  of  the  Hoi 
this,  like  baptism^  may  be 
many  times.  The  comranoi 
ministered  every  Sunday 
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^atSate-LakeCitf;  and 

bceadL  and  wmt«r,   are 

all  ftmen!t,  and  ikot 

t  ill   IB09t  Pko- 

Mamagedoea 

tbo  loKna  in  use  in 

draediea.      In   sick- 

^  lla  aaoiated  witli  holj 

I;  and  miimcnlotts  cxircs 

r  tikia  deopatJi]<;  sja- 

aze  raeognized, — 
I  that  of  Jkfelchise- 
ner  the  bishops  be- 
» Uie  latlaET  the  ocninoil  af 
fm    B<»cli  are  hereditary^ 
aj  be  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Mel- 
im,  ficaty  — 
ffCY  or  THK  Church, 
at,   with   two 

LTV  Apostles,  who  are 
piBach, 
icn.  OF  High  Pkix8T«. 

iOPS,  who  9ie  to  attend  to 
[&U  of  the  people* 
OR  P&issTa. 

kcojrs^ 

there  is  a  Grajtd 
m  chief  function  h  to 
[Ig8  on  state  occasions. 
t  eiioaea  bjr  popular  vote^ 
eaodidatea  proposed  by 
f.  No  title  is  aUawed 
giwim';  and  the  pre^i- 
addiessed  as  Brother 
ZSq  Tohes  or  uniform  are 
iltgnttaries  of  the  church ; 
common  to  gee  the  apoa- 
Je  preach  in  their 
9it  witli   their  hat« 

cle^  the  serrtces  are 
Btif  without  pomp.  A 
ailft  by  a  Mormon^  and 


a  numerous  choir,  fornix  mmiCf 
the  hymns  being  ^m  theaelaclMNa  <if 
Emma  Smith,  If  the  president 
preaches,  he  usually  occupies  a  lower 
seat  on  the  raised  pliitform.  Any 
one  may  be  called  on  to  pray  or  ex* 
bortf  and  the  extemporaneous  sermons 
resulting  from  this  practice  are  ram* 
bling,  and  often  objoctiouablc ;  but  the 
president  or  apostles  generally  extin- 
guish any  political  heresy  that  may 
thus  be  published,  by  a  final  address. 
Politics,  fashions,  agriculture,  indeed 
all  the  topics  of  present  interest,  ar« 
diflcUMed  in  their  Sunday  meetings; 
and  coarseness  and  profanity  often 
sully  the  lips  of  the  highest  <iignitanos. 
So  little  sacredness  seems  to  1k»  at- 
tached to  the  place,  that  the  prt^sidont 
does  not  hesitate  to  make  a  town-hull 
of  it  whenever  convenient.  The  Bible 
is  use<i  in  the  services ;  and  clergymen 
of  various  denominations,  who  may  be 
in  the  city,  are  invited  to  preach.  In- 
deed, the  pulpit,  if  it  can  be  so  called, 
is  open  to  all  shailes  of  religious  be* 
lief;  and  Mormons  cast  it  in  the  tt^cth 
of  Christians,  that  their  pulpites  nvo  not 
so  free  \o  the  disciples  of  Joseph 
Smith. 

The  vast  congregation  of  from  six 
to  ten  thousand  soula  are  n»galed  with 
strange  (tjod.  In  one  sermon,  on 
Adam's  Fall,  they  were  tolj*  thstt, 
"had  Adam  not  yielded  to  Ev<%  ho 
could  not  have  any  progi>ny,  and 
God's  conimunrl,  iitf^rea^e  and  multi* 
pftfj  could  not  have  Wen  fulfillod ;  for 
Eve,  had  she  alone  sinnrd,  miistt  luivo 
been  eternally  separatofl  fi^im  her 
husband,  who  would  ha^c  remamed 
in  Eden.  It  was  in  conseipience  of 
his  thinking  of  this,  that  he  did  sacri- 
fice himself,  in  order  that  man  might 
exist"  If  we  are  to  judge  Mormon- 
ism  from  the  sermons  of  the  present 
day,  en<'h  expressions  as  that  of  Heber 
C*  C,  Kimball,  who  exhort^  the  rain- 
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Btonanes  ''  to  bring  to  the  6ock  as 
many  ewe-laml>s  as  possible,  but  to  be 
careful  to  keep  their  huntb  off  them 
until  they  reached  the  fold,"  must 
have  their  weight ;  and  it  is  the  fact 
that  such  sermons  are  admirably 
a^iapled  to,  and  enjoyed  by,  the  rude 
and  ignorant  populace* 

Tlie  Mormon  Church  has  a  sort  of 
fireemasonry,  whose  different  stages 
are  attained  by  initiations  called  en- 
dowments. These  mysteries  will  be 
performed  in  the  temple  when  that 
strange  building  is  completed^  From 
accounts  which  have  every  appear- 
ance of  truth,  the  endowments  are 
wise  instTuetions  in  human  anatomy 
and  physiology  (which  might  well 
have  a  place  in  any  religious  system), 
interspersed  with  rairacle-plays  and 
mummery.  Both  sexes  are  admitted 
to  most,  if  not  all,  of  these ;  for,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  apostles,  **  If 
man  is  to  be  a  king  or  prince  in 
heaven,  his  wife  is  to  be  queen,  and 
must  be  fitted  for  that  high  position." 

The  gift  of  tongues  among  the 
Mormons  is  imply  this:  A  man  is 
inspired  to  irrter  inarticulate  soimds 
quite  uninteUigible  to  himself;  and 
another  person  is  inspired  to  interpret 
this  jargon,  although  this  interpreter 
cannot  reproduce  the  original.  It  may 
be  added  that  few  of  the  community, 
except  the  foreign  population,  under^ 
stand  any  language  but  their  native 
tongue* 

The  Saints  work  mii-aeles  and  cast 
out  devils,  the  mira<3les  being  usually, 
if  not  exclusively,  healing.  Their 
propliecies  are  frequent ;  and  many 
have  been  already  fulfilled,  if  we  trust 
the  ch  n  rch  j  o  u  r  n  al  s. 

When  a  person  joins  the  church, 
he  must  pay  into  the  treasury  a  tenth 
of  all  his  property,  and  each  year 
give  to  the  same  insatiable  receptacle 
a  tenth  of  his   increase.    Among  a 


people  like  the  Mormons, 
yearly  tax  must  be  paid  in  k 
as  the  early  settlers  of  Kew 
contributed  to  the  needy 
Cambridge,  one  man  a 
another  a  bushel  of  pota! 
inhabitants  of  the  poorer  villi 
Utah  bring  their  wheat  audi 
the  tithing-house.  They  liafl 
tJixes,  severe  enough  ;  but  theyi 
tainly  prosperous,  and 
land  they  till  so  careful 
one  is  bound  to  go  as  a 
even  to  the  utmost  parts 
at  the  command  of  the  preside 
it  is  said,  that,  when  a  man 
distasteful  to  the  supreme 
he  is  sent  to  preach  the 
pel  in  some  dit^tant  land- 
The  two  most  terri 
brought  against  the  Moi 
lygamy,  or,  more  properly,  pd 
and  the  ruthless  murder  of  op 
by  the  so-called  Danites.  If  tb 
ble  branch  of  murderers  ererex 
an  organized  branch  of  the  cb 
is  certainly  now  a  thing  of  the 
has  never  been  more  terril 
mitted  such  outrages,  as 
lator*'  bands  of  many  of 
Christian  communities. 
charge  is,  unfortunately,  tootn 
yet  the  extent  to  which  pltw 
wives  is  carried  is  greatly  i 
ti mated.  l^ot  fifteen  hundl 
the  four  or  five  hundred  tl 
of  the  Mormon  Churcb  hacf 
than  one  wife;  and  the  prft 
a  modem  heresy,  strictly  foi 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon,*  I 
the  Book  of  Doctrines  and 
ants  (Section  Ixv.,  cix,  &c] 
answer  of  one  of  the  a] 
the  question  whether  tho_ 
was  willing  to  receive 
partner,  was  this : 

1  Book  of  Jaoots  brotlwr  of  ] 
16. 
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t  fi»t  Willi  to  give  the  sec- 
p  huEbaoiJ^  aa  S-Ardh  gave 
paiii  to  Abraham/*  And  to 
question,  how  the  arrangt^ 
l^eet^  when  the  first  wife 
pi^  ibsc  answer  was,  '^The 
^  man  U  not  to  be  eclipsed 
Tj  of  the  woman  :  she  must 
9t  a  dironre  ! "  ThiB  apos- 
ksee  wires  and  twenty^-five 
'The  effect  of  all  this  on  the 
reiy  apparent  to  the  stran- 
ike  older  and  failed  females 
Hid  broken*down,  patiently 
B  earthly  cross  of  half,  qu ar- 
il of  a  bosband^  in  view  of 
iJjr  crown  they  are  told 
B,  at  the  reward  of  their 
on  earth.  And  it  is  not 
1^  that  many  of  the  young* 
look  bold  and  unfeminine. 
a  Mormon  colony  goes  out 
in  its  members  have  but 
No  prophecies  of  the  fu- 
fgamy  in  Utah  need  be  nt- 

m  been  saSd  of  the  process 
wirea.  The  principle  is 
r  cfdinary  marriages  are 
itO  death  do  us  part  f "  but 
ied  being  is  hut  a  moiety 
Ixisteciec^  a  one-sided  half, 
reii  "  there  is  neither  mar- 
riring  in  marriage;''  so  the 
id  of  ^eaiin^  roust  he  per- 
^a2th  to  carry  the  marriage 
grood  the  grave.  As  bap- 
be  performed  by  proxy, 
^ngy  and  a  man  may  marry 
H  Uie  name  of  a  departed 
^y^eren  in  the  name  of  his 
.  —  »nd  the  children  of  this 
not  bear  the  earthly  hnsr- 
je^botthespirit^s;  so,  in  the 
a  man'0  son  may  be  his 
»q!  The  president  is 
than  a  century  of 


these  proxies,  his  wives  in  all  but 
name  and  support.  So  lax  docs  the 
moral  sense  become,  under  such  a  sys- 
tem^ that  men  have  married  a  widow 
and  her  daughter,  and  even  their  half- 
sister. 

The  veiy  ingenious  physiological 
reasons  offered  by  the  Mormons  in  de- 
fence of  polygyny  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here:  it  will  bo  sufficient  to 
say,  that,  whether  from  the  prat-tice 
of  polj'gyny  or  from  constant  out-of- 
door  exercise,  tlie  Mormon  children  are, 
as  a  rule,  remarkably  healthy  antl  well* 
developed.  Should  the  traveller  go  to 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon,  he  will  see  a  fine  dis- 
play of  deep  chests  and  sturdy  limbs 
in  the  younger  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  apostles  talk  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  future  generations,  when, 
by  the  practice  of  their  marriage  sys- 
tem, men  will  be  as  trees,  and  the 
lengthened  days  of  the  patriarchs  of 
olden  time  be  known  again  on  earth. 
Robust  as  the  children  are,  their 
moraU  and  manners  are  deserving  of 
censure ;  they  are  forward  and  inde- 
cent, and  their  stupidity  is  remarkable 
for  their  class.  Schools  are  numeroos 
in  Utah,  but  the  instruction  is  of  the 
poorest  quality :  learning  is  not  es- 
teemed, and  only  practical  industry 
and  the  material  sciences  cultivated. 
Manafacturea  of  every  kind^  able  to 
compete  with  those  of  any  of  the 
States,  flourish ;  orchards  and  wheat- 
fields  yield  their  crops;  but  higher 
education  is  wanting,  and  is  even  dis- 
couraged. With  the  deseret  (wild 
honey-bee)  as  their  symbol,  the  Mor- 
mons have  labored  industriously  to 
support  nature  and  amass  creature 
comforts,  but  have  also  been  satisfied 
with  the  blind  instinct  of  the  bee.  and 
neglected  Uie  higher  powers  of  the 
intellect 
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CHAPTER   TV.    AND    LAST, 

BOW    JOS^     WHOrPEB     OOT     iO^Q^Q 
AT  TttE  KORXa   J*OtE. 

I  BOAitL  now  give  tlie  general  result 
of  »ti  esplofiition  of  tlie  iceberg, 
which  occupied  me  for  Beyeml  days, 
I  use  the  word  da^  m  the  Drdiiiary 
senste,  as  indicafing  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  although,  durmg  my  stay 
io  thtJ  arctic  rt^gion,  the"  daylight  was 
|M?qR'tuii}.  ThiJi  frojsen  ielaud,  which 
was  to  be  for  a  time  my  habltsilion, 
cxtendeil,  so  far  as  I  couhl  judge^  orer 
ail  artni  of  about  five  hundred  acres  \ 
but  there  were  certain  marks  about  the 
surfaco  and  eleavagea  on  the  sidas, 
which  indieated  that  it  was  originally 
of  much  greater  size.  It  was  also 
rery  evident  that  it  had  assumed  its 
form,  and  been  detached  from  the 
shore,  at  some  point  on  the  coast  many 
degrees  remote  from  Its  present  posi- 
tion, and  had  then  been  driven  towards 
the  pole  by  some  extraordinary^  current 
into   which  it  had  happened  to  fall 


qnit^  an  easy  and  giudaal  dqva  ^ 
to  the  water ;  and  this  may  alio  i^ 
to  explain  how  some  of  the  tlii3| 
that  I  found  on  the  island  wd 
thrown  or  lifted  there.  ' 

The  food  that  I  bad  brooglit  w^ 
me  from  Canton  was  soon  esbaa^lN 
and  the  first  great  want  that  I  «p 
rieneed  was  means  of  keeping  mj  i4 
in  my  body.     In  the  deep  cr^ricea  i 
the  ice  J  I  found  places  where  I  c^ 
manage  in  a  measure  to  &helt€r« 
body  from  the  cold  while  I  ilept;  1^ 
W'hat   rcasMrnable   pro^pc^ct  1j:w1  I  ^ 
finding  food  in  this  forlorn  ?p:t'  I 
now  began  to  feel  the  pangs  of  M 
ger ;  but,  instead  of  yielding  to  fl 
spair,  wit!i  a  stout  heart  I  detennii 
to  search  the  region  thorougblt*  i 
see  if  a  kind  Providence  had  not 
some  provision  for  my  wanti,    H 
roaming  about  for  a  while,  m 
struck  upon  a  little  keg,  partiallj 
bedded  in  the  ice ;  and,  to  my  jojj 
read   the  mark  on  the  top,  '*M 
Hart:!   Crackers,  Milton^  Mass.'^ 
took  me  hardly  a  minute  to  kick 
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arnHg.  ind  a   leliL-aT.-  ^L*e   A  "rrie  a.T    jr.r    >.-_:- ^    ■.'-zI-.-l'   "1-:    ^ 
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,  X  tocL^h  j'.'b  T-j  "a?    ur  "t-.-u  3:7  "     ^■...--  Z  1  ^.'  r-:  .-^    v  .--  .i,-  .a- 

li-kaife  rile  fr^zea  **ict   i  zil-w.  ~r*:z.  .  r   t^     — -r.  x_-:*-   I       ....    -.:  n;- 

th  I  aad  juai  ii::^?*!:  dz--.  .r  t^  .::.-  ^^--T-*-   -■— -•  *^  •     -  -■  "":  ~-  *  ^;:-  -r 

able  to  strip  ''.if  rze  ?!;  ';   ".'.rz  ii?  -»?   :..^:.t.       I   .■  -_r-:  :  r   i   *  .-.r   Ji 

■nag  it  in  pirrc**.    A'-rr^L?  :!:■  -^j^lt:  Tr_.    .  1      _  .  :,- .  -_^:  I  t^       .    -• ./. 

fca-IIe  a  dre  all  jr-iiz-'i  'L-  .ir.  t:u^  :  z..^r  jr**-.  ....'.-    :.-t":,...  :_  -::_-<■>"<?. 

lwh«ra  the  h-a:  hufci  ■■♦^j-.i::^  T-T*  n^  ^.   -".-r-  1  zi.j".-   -:.^    :.  -I:--  tt> 

iMi^  joat  :o  l-.-o-jtn  "ili*-  -  .1.-  rr.iz.  _^-*  v. —  ..j;-    r  -7    ...  _.■.  ■  .1- 

Itcan.-ues.  I  wtur  r  .  w  rk.  j-vL  -~  -iz  ZT--.-  zr^  ^^    i  -7  -  ■  jltl    -  :je 

«r  vr  rwo.  iu^i  a  zl*i^  txt^i  r-  ■  •=  -r:  ■.■-"  -rrz  t^-  -..•-  rr-^*   I..;-  .:"   1  >^-  r- 

^p  miaj5«rif  in   at   zi^Lr.      Ar   '— ^r  -r*     .  .-'-r:::- -—..  ~.:-r  z,-.  rL.- j.  "i'.^r 
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lid  not  cans  to  cuuk  riie  ez. rir^  ""■•rar  .1  *:_•:  t',  .-  ..-._^^_     1  kz-T  :Lar  :: 

.  ■!  oncfc-  T-.Ti^-l  "  »r  r  "z'\  T.r:i.  jji-i  i-z.'--!;At 

iCr  jar  of  water  gave  out  rhe   Iaj  Lz^-t  ■> .  :  r.  _l  -  =.-.■  ^i.,!.-:-.  :Lrr- 

i*I  was 'lrjj»p*?dnpijLi.  :he  :-^r::  ^i  "^--r-     u.— •:■:?  rr--   ::--    ^-;.  j.:.  i  I 

dst  I  rboajiiit  th^T  I  •x':ll  ■,■-'-  *-  =-■  ■--  -  "->*~-:  *.    .Iz.".    .r:^  ?  ~t  v^rj 
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ft  I   »-x>n  lo^a-i  thj.t  TL.".--  :zlr  .n-  j"^-.     l-  .  rr  ---lT-  r.^.  I  -  -";  ■:  t-tt- 

i«6*rd  :be  lii^-.-iI-T.     I  ri.-r.  .--_■--_-  rul   i-i-lr    .  .-     :"   -/.-   !    .-^   -'.^t  '  ;.- 

Wl  fc'.f  I— i  »  "T  r*r*ii"A  1^  a  *^..:.  i-T  ..*-.     ..  i  *-     ■ —  ......    —              .,  -  >L     _            _  .     >    .rS 

•  aai'-oiit  -jf  «:aI'-.-r:'.'  r^k-z  .  -■.:  -..-r  :'   i.."   '■■'-.     .:.  -    I   "mj    :  .--;  .  •*.- 

fcte!ii  :l. '.'r-irrr  :.j  m-ir  "l-rr ;  •- :r.    :. /r  •■.-    -^-  '    ""..  a  ,'.■.•.  7-~.  . "  ?*  .',:.  z*.* 

■atii  'K'i.'?  ?«-»  Lrr'rat  a.:i  :.".i.. y  ::.  r'-w-rT  '..r  -.z  .     :  ~.:    ..  ^  ^.-r     :'. -*     .-.     ■■7 

m  frTiinz  cf   r!.!:^*:.      All   .'.i^iLiT-y,  .:''':-  z.  ^:\-.     T'-.-^z  z:  ■■  •-  ■ '■:  --  ■.^:■z 

il:  fvr  tb--  s"n  vrx-  !.•;■■■*-  L-  r  rz-.--: jr..  '  •-  .r  - 1.--*    ---r  •_;■  -?!.    S.I.t.  I  ^-.ir--.-.: 

fr  ^z.  b'.-ar  vr  tw...  it  r:---:j.  •  ■  :..-!:  ji.  ~.  1--::.  j  "  •  •  l  ...r-:  Z  l>-  :.  ;       -.-y 

•(c^"r  r.t  •»aiiiri*y  r.f  :h'r  I:«.-tr  tz-.tt  iii  •*rv-rr-^'.  ".■-.-''■£-.::   .:■.■..'     :  ;-ui 

^tain  1 -;al:::«rs   to   fumi-'ii    iS.l   tl.r  '-  ^  ':'.'..?.  -.  *h.i"  I  :_:j!."  '•   ...!    :> 

MCer  :har  I  aer<]r«L  ri.  i  ::: .-  ; '.  i-  -  aj-i.:::.    I  *;  ■  l  ^t  ■  1  — 

UVTiTii   El  J    t-'rar-meur    an-i    B-l:'-*  ii"?  i*  a:'"-r^''jrl?  :"rr.-  .1  -...r  :::  >:  :"  r- 

•ck-rr?    s>>r  f>-i.   an-i  uir  b.-..7-:::ii  tuL-:-!;-.  —  f  r  ::.u:  -•.'■     f  r':    I   r^ 
m a  t.-l:ii.k*:T.  I  izii'zhi  n-"^  T-*r .  ■•L-i  :- 
led  f-T  rht  prh-sent  a.-?  2.UjT':  tl:r:  r'.-'.L 
fmfaso'.ate  wan: :  ao'l  jtill  i:  i.*  i.'.»r  :o 

I  Kxppi'^e'i  that  I  was  in  a  vory  '■■  n-  pt j.Ii ». 
■feed  an«l  Happy  frame  of  min'l.     I 

_                    T     _r.l'i  A-          n    -.1-                  ■  SI:  will  prrbd'-'v  o.'.-jr  t:^  Tho  n-4.!ir.  T^-jt  !HM»ie 

UTery  th;iiik-rjl  t-^r  all  the  raer-.es  ^^^  ^,.t  i:-:.,-,  ^::...  fr:..-..i.h.^t. ••..:.  «.  .^iVe 

■t  I  Lari  rec*riveJ :  an-L  when  I  lf>«jke  J  *ty:*.'  a  :::::•.•  ^  ;:  ?  1:l  r^ .  ,i  W.  !*ay»  thj:  tlr- 1-  -.rue. 

fek  upon  all  the  wonderful  deliver-  ' '  ''•'^■- 1; ^;^^*  --■  --•  V  ^^^*>'  ^i^V  T '^:'''  ^ 

*,          Tt_i                              IT          11  word  of  the  l;i*t  Ik:  •-*.»'■  J  thai  hot !:  IS!  k^lljfct-om 

leei  that  I  ba/i  expenenced,  I  conld  time  for  Um  to  :ake  t!w  kuov*  mg»ia. 
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fell  upon  a  sigbt  tliat  almost  took  away 
my  breath,  ISprei\d  out  before  me  on 
a  )i!V'i'l  piaiu;  tbcre  lay  a  large  black 
patcb*  which  looked  as  though  it  must 
be  earth ;  and  on  the  farther  side,  just 
Tvh{^re  the  berg  bogan  to  slope  towards 
the  sea,  I  thouglit  that  1  saw  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  building! 
Cuiild  it  be  that  the  island  wa^  in- 
hubitud  ?  llunriiiig,  glidings  slipping 
down*,  ad  fast  as  I  could  go,  in  a  iibort 
time  I  found  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  supfiotfing  that  it  was  earth :  for 
there  lay,  stretched  out  before  me,  an 
aero  or  so  of  ground,  almost  as  smooth 
and  lerel  as  a  garden  j  and,  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  plot,  there  stood,  — 
not  an  ordinary  house,  not  a  bam,  not 
an  Esquimaux  hut^  not  a  country 
store,  not  a  railroad  depot,  not  a  meet- 
ing-house,—  but,  what  do  you  ima- 
gine V  I  will  tell  you  as  soon  as  I 
get  there.  Bushing  like  mad  across 
tlje  ground^  —  oh,  how  pleasant  it  was 
to  feel  the  soft  soil  under  my  cold 
feet!  —  I  came  to  what  looked  like  a 
dismasted  shifi,  inibedded  clear  up  to 
the  gunwale^  in  the  ice.  There  lay 
the  whole  deck  of  a  thi"ce-masted  ves- 
sel, unbroken  and  nndii*turbed ;  but, 
as  I  soon  ascertained!,  there  was  no 
hnll  underneath,  for  the  deck  had 
evidently  been  broken  off  from  the 
lower  partes  of  the  sljip,  and  thrown  up 
the  smooth,  inclined  plane  of  ice  to 
the  spot  where  I  fouuil  it,  and  then 
been  frozen  in  there.  Wliat  a  discov- 
ery this  was  !  I  did  not  know  how  to 
contain  or  bow  to  express  my  dolight  j 
and,  before  beginning  to  explore  the 
premises,  the  very  first  thing  that  I 
did  was  to  rush  up  to  the  hell,  that 
hung  near  the  bows,  and  ring  it  with 
all  my  might.  You  can't  tell  how 
strange  it  sounded,  up  there  in  that 

1  Prononneed  jfmmeU  i  **  The  oppeimott  bend 
irliteh  fiu1*hc«  tho  upper  worki  of  the  bal!,  and 
from  which  thfi  upper  guo*.  If  U]«  tqimI  Mitj  auf, 
■fe  pointed.*' 


solitary,  $ile&t,  arctic  8ea%  to  k^r  :• 
loud  clang  of  the  old  bell  mmulx^ 
out  over  the  watersj  as  I  tugg<^d  wl 
tngged  away  at  the  ro^.    If       u 
have  done  tho  hearts  of  *'H' 
Son^  Boston,  Miiss,,'^  —  whifr* 
saw  printed   on   it, —  it  woj 
done   the   whok  drm  good, 
heard  it.     After  I  hod  ceos^ 
and  slowly  tollifl  the  bcH  fbt 
minutes,  so  that  I  might  make 
as  if  I  were  going  to  meeting  i] 
bury,  I  sat  down  on  tho 
thiuk   matters  over*       Kutliiui^ 
happened  to  me  yet  that  ei( 
like    this.       Jumping    through 
earth,  and  then  getting  stuck  JA 
centre;  being  blown  throiTcch thr 
and  lighting  on   an  ic 
north  iK»le,  and  all  tliat  sor  ^^  ^^ 
1  looketl  back  upon  rather  as  a 
of  course.     But  to  find  mys^ 
here  on  the  deck  of  a  tl 
wnth  the  cabins  and  offices  at  thil 
all  in  good  order,  and  the 
house  in  the  centre ^  with  the 
funnel  sticking  out  of  llw 
big  boat  cb^e  by  it,  covered 
vas,  and  a  liuge  anchor  at  th6 
and  spare  rigging  and  ^pare 
lying  all  along  the  sides,  and  i 
Ml  to  ring,  —  this  was  a  lit! 
muth,  even  for  John  WhopjMsi:. 
What  was  I  to  find  in  the 
and  the  ofEces,  and  the  pam 
the   caboose-house  ?       The 
house  remindeil  me  that  I W 
hungryi  and  that  it  was  near 
time.     I  bad  expected  to 
meal  of  dry  crackers  and  cold 
meat ;  but  it  occurred  to  mp, 
such  an   occasion  as   tho   pi 
luxurious  repast  would  be  more 
priatej  as  well  as  more  agreeaWi 
that  very  possibly  I  might  find 
caboose-house  the  materials  for 
fying  my  appetite,     I  did 
feel  quite  prepared  to  Tiail 
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for  I  knew  tiiat  I  mtist 

mach  excited  at  what 

foowl  tliere,  and  a  good  diiHser 

to  Btrengtheu  my  nerves, 

op,     I  went  J  therefore,  at 

le  €aboo0Cy  and  slid  back  the 

ek  nqmted  considerable  ef- 

^soro  enottgh,  there  was  every 

liaad  tliAt  I  expected,  and  a 

i  mor^     The  accident  which 

deA  from  the  hull  of  the 

it  hare  happened  about  the 

r  tbe  forenoon ;  for  there  waa 

■n  readj  to  be  lighted  in  the 

itore,  —  fihavings,  kindlings, 

in  place ;  and  there  lay  the 

atensilj    quite    convenient. 

not  all ;  the  materials  for 

W  luid  been  biought  up^  —  a 

ll  more  than  I  could  consume 

ik     Immediately  I   took   a 

my  pocket) — there  was  a 

mJtthtB  hanging  on  the  wbM^ 

not  feel  sure  that  they  would 

ttkhsg  order,  —  and   lighted 

TEe  netxt  thing  that  I  did 

p  snd  select  a  lump  of  clean, 

to  he  melted  in  the  kettle, 

Iglit  be  ready  to  wash  up  my 

rc^riy  after  dinner.     I  tell 

1  gave  a  big  shout  when  I 

■EiM>be  carting  out  of  the  fun- 

psoeeeded  veiy  delibei^ 

select  horn   the  cans    and 

4  jafs^  that  were  piled  up  in 

tf  the  rarioud  items  of  which 

mtke  my  dinnen    The  first 

It  I  settled  upon  was  a  dish 

^br^s  os^4aU  soup/^  which  I 

tred  to  have  eaten  some  time 

\e  house  of  a  benevolent  gen- 

Wajihington  Street,  when 

i|te  newsboys  a  lunch*     My 

^B^  should    consist    of   a 

mtridge,  with  tomato  Bauce, 

d    tcnups    (I  didn't    know 

I  void  deficoaied  meant^  but 

^  tar  granted  that  it  was  all 


right),  and  on©  cw  two  of  "Lewises 
pickles.*'  I  woidd  then  close  with 
part  of  a  jar  of  preserved  peaches*  I 
did  not  noed  to  do  mtich  eo<^dng  in 
getting  up  this  dinner ;  but  I  had  hot 
soop,  hot  tomatoes,  ami  warm  turnips, 
which  got  a  little  smoked,  and  didn't 
taste  very  good,  —  perhaps,  however, 
that  was  because  it  w^s  desiccated.  I 
enjoyed  the  dinner  tremendously;  and 
after  it  was  over,  and  my  dishes  were 
all  washed  and  put  away,  my  eye 
lighted  upon  a  box,  half  full  of  cigarSp 
on  the  Bhelf  My  first  thought  was, 
*'  Now  I  will  have  a  cigar,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen do  that  you  see  at  the  steps  of 
the  Tremont  House  in  the  afternoon^ 
and  that  will  make  it  seem  more  like 
home."  But,  upon  second  thought,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  would  proba* 
bly  make  me  so  sick  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  that  I  should  be  unable  to 
do  any  thing,  and  that  I  couldn^t  spare 
the  time*  So  I  decided  not  to  smoke 
until  I  had  leisure  enough  to  be  ill  for 
a  while. 

And  now,  with  a  throbbing  hearty  I 
turned  my  steps  towards  the  cabiu« 
door,  and  entered  the  gangway.  There 
were  two  or  three  doors  on  the  sides^of 
the  narrow  passage,  which  I  did  not 
care  to  open  at  present;  and  so  I 
passed  on  to  the  central  door  that  led 
into  the  main  rtiom.  I  liad  feared  that 
I  might  be  startled  by  the  sight  of  dead 
bodies  or  skeletons  here ;  but  there  was 
nothing  repulsive  to  be  seen,  nothing 
that  looked  like  disorder  or  confusion. 
There  stood  the  centre-table,  with  a 
few  books  and  pamphlets  lying  on  it, 
and  two  or  three  chairs  drawn  around, 
and  a  large  lamp  suspended  above. 
Tliere  was  the  grate,  containing  a  few 
half-consumed  embers  ;  there  was  the 
compass,  swinging  between  the  stem- 
windows,  A  nice  Brussels  carpet  was 
under  my  feet ;  and  there  were  three 
doors  on  either  side  of  the  cabin,  open- 
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ing  into  th^  it^t^fooms.  The  Tessel 
afipcnrod  to  Imvo  bee»  a  Srst-<.4ass  mep- 
eh&titman,  fitted  to  carry  lialf  a  doit^n 
paaaengere  ;  and  how  sueh  a  vessel  as 
this  ever  found  ite  way  into  these 
northern  seas  was  a  iny»t4?ry.  I  just 
glanced  for  a  moment  into  tb&se  moms^ 
itod  saw  there  tranka  and  Talises,  and 
all  the  usual  articles  of  the  toilet,  miiv 
rof^  beds,  and  bedding,  and  all  other 
things  expected  in  a  respectable  apart- 
ment Then  I  visited  the  captain's 
room  and  tlie  mate's ;  the  pantry,  store- 
room, &c;  and  all  the  supplies  and 
utensils  seemed  to  be  abundant  and  of 
the  best  quality.  I  tried  to  find  the 
log-booky  but  that  was  missing ;  and 
from  this  I  inferred  that  the  captain 
had  made  his  escape  in  safety,  taking 
it  with  htm.  This  thought  gave  me 
pleasure* 

Ifl'o  danger  now  of  my  suffering  for 
want  of  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of 
life  J  I  could  dress  elegantly,  sleep 
magnificently,  and  fare  sumptuously, 
I  selected  the  captain's  room  for  my 
priTate  apartment ;  and,  haWng  no  lug- 
gage to  transport,  it  reqnirf»d  but  little 
time  for  me  to  take  possea^ion. 

^sun  had  now  sunk  as  near  the 
horizon  a^  it  ever  did  in  that  region 
month  of  JuW*  and 


found  it  impassible  to  fix  my  mill 
upon  the  book  ;  and  so  I  threw  mtself 
down  upon  the  lounge  to  thitikoT« 
what  bad  happened^  and  spedibt^  a 
to  the  ptohabilities  of  the  ^tun?,  !t 
may  seem  strange  to  some  p^tsoni: 
but,  with  all  my  comforts  about  me^  I 
felt  more  homesick  than  I  did  wbea 
I  was  lying  on  the  ice  in  mj  bear^rist 
or  when  I  was  poking  about  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  trying  to  see  howl 
could  get  out.  There  was  nothiagta 
occupy  my  body ;  and  that,  I  snpp^ 
was  one  reason  why  my  mind  wmtel 
as  it  did*  At  about  ten  o'clock,  I  wfil 
to  bed,  and,  after  tossing  aboot  ofi- 
easily  for  an  hour  or  two^  managed  tn 
fall  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  il 
took  me  some  time  to  remember  wb^w 
I  was,  I  thought,  at  first,  that  I  ff« 
at  home,  and  could  hear  the  birds  sing* 
xng  by  the  window ;  and  I  beliore  thit 
I  called  out  ^^  Bob ! "  once  or  twice  ^ 
fore  I  was  fairly  roused.  But  soon  tlw 
real  state  of  the  case  came  hack  tom^; 
and,  going  into  the  stateroom^  I 
hunted  round  until  I  found  a  suit  of 
good,  clean  clothes  that  would  fitm*^ 
and  dressed  myself  for  the  day.  Tbl 
clothes  that  I  ha^l  worn  were  novfi 
dirty  and  torn  that  I  was  Terr  d*i 
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IVrm-iniC'^rill^    ^O    Ui"t    -jtwi  '■^•:  lt.«.r.        Zlri^'f    Via  !•.    1'  il  ;•"    .£  "il** 

>:rj»ini  A  cajiTJLi  C;L(r  ZL»L^i..r*i.  iliAit!     "Lii*  ^trrvi  ^"irf  iii'u-ii  :«7-:*':.~  11.":: .1^ 

rHI  I'ir  t^cS,  J^l  ^:L-*Til  "il--  ZsX    U-ZTr.  ;ir:i"-J     "^iTSt*  Tii  i:_:  t.i^  -?»    .z 

iciTrair'i 'j^ir.  Az.'i  ?•  ^:i  3  r  .j^-..   r" --i^  "    u*:r»::;.     "^j-ij;   iv-ljI 

.  irraa  It  .fcT*  A  I . ^.^.  ^". "I.  .1  J.Jjil  .    1^     '          "'   ' -W      I'.il'JT'.i      1'.*Lj^    ^     .' Ji-"? 

r.-"i'l  «ji  niv"  iTiti*;  4j,T"^  ZL-.tiitr^"-  ^  —" -^  — '   ^  ^;l~«z.'!^  _i.  .Cja 

«"  I  should  i:ii.i  rnj  t ij  ::«*.£  !>::u'i  ji  JL--:»:  Hj-1  :  xii :-  xas  **.cit- 

rOt  t'>  ?*aLrt  I'.-r  Lf:rur:.        -.  .'.^1  ".Ol—T'.-l  J  4,  -".'  LTj   l.  lH  J..»t?'. C- J^ il-' ■• 
l-rjia  to    ir*f:    ».ri'.i^v j^-i .  T-i..-  j-i"-:  ::xk  0.7. it.  xzjL  I  ▼=::.:  :c.- 

-r-l-    IL.AT.    >r::r»r    "i'lt  X.r.TrT  ",    _l~-^r:^ir.ir  '^  r    :•  OliTL-.C  ■:;   "u-L^. 

az-^iiu  I  i:i:z^-  r»T •*:.'.  v_'.h^  ..  i'  -i^i  *.:«.'  '.i-r  .■■«■:.   .—  '^-i  t  -r  "iIa- 

WAS  nio-rinz  •■. r  i .!:.  .I  "vkT  i.^ .  -li..:  t^.-  -■■.:*:-•-»:«■■.  ^'1:  vii^zrx-i" 

as  Vrt  to  Irrl*.  Aa  tl-Trir  ^j..-       -.«--7  l-^'iT  /'-IJ'^-r  n/:: -ir-li:! --t  lil-r 

.h  ?.a-»^-r'i  :"..a:  ::  w*.^  ::■.:*.:-  a  r.---'  '..■.■■.z'.'  ~.  *  ~-rl-l  .^i^ 

•th  rk'>^  to  'j--^  t.--r  -riLt-iL":  ri.*:-i--:   "-r-'T'     -j^*--— ■"    ■     -*."r'.-.;.7- 

rit.  I  OO-ll'i   L^Vrr  isr'r.'.-.'i  :l'.-s  .rr.--:  ■  .  .  "'      7„-r-7   .i.*i-  I  J.:   .L  ■•  r*^ 

\\fZiZ*  I  WAS  •A*:-r:r'L  rr. 21  ~  .*.'.  iz.  ~:.-.j.."  "'..i  *..'--.■  i.j.-  r  "'..-rT 

:•?  in  the  a:»pr«*rir. .r  ■":  :!.-=  t-'.-j      •-rr-.-      :■'_•. fit-r'i.       y.:r>z-7- 

l  of  t:i>  run.  t:.*:  I  ttas  ::.-  -.r-. :::.-:  '. —  I    r.-.  1   I.-   z-"-rlL     1:   -vj^ 

inz  FApi-iij  aw^ij  froi  :!--:  r!.  a:  :!.*:  •.'.^■«' -t-  "T..-:  Eir.'.^r.^:-"  ^r 

f :  an-i  the  f^..-:  ::*i-.  I  wj*  P^r.^zi.;^     I  rvz-rri^i-rr  ::   :.-.j..:^v  I 

•    j^:tl«r'i  cor.'.l'i?'>->  :..T  a  -..-li  :l-.rr-=  l.:.  ir'ri  iL  i  r-i-r  l^^-.rs 

ning   circura.-?:A:-':e.     I  h^.!  "v   ■:Zjr:z.z   "  *jr^*^'    Ex;  ..■»:.::."      A 

for  a  day  or  t wo.  : iiu :  : ii -r  -r -* ^  >  7    k.-.  .r •     >:. z; v : :; i n^.       A ii i 

amp   did  no:  a^-^-rir  r-.-  "'-r  Litr-jij-rr-i-r  will  ^:    i'ifv.ur:::: 

erpendicalar :  a^'L  ia  wilk-  iiri  ■?-  .i;:!^ 

•ck,  I  had  the  atusAZion  that  I  ki-rT  I  h^  «crii|  :a  the  cap:Aiu'« 
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toomf  several  large  metallic  Aii^kti^ 
made  rery  brood  and  flut,  aa  I  euppooe 
for  the  purpose  of  better  stowage  in 
his  room*  What  they  had  formerly 
contiiined,  I  could  only  judge  by  th# 
gnjell ;  but  tbt*y  were  empty  now, 
Thi?^  thefi,  wag  the  experiment  thnt  I 
would  try,  —  tilling  these  iia^ka  with 
nitTo-glycerinej  I  would  lower  them 
into  a  crevice  in  the  ice.  Then,  if  I 
could,  I  mtsiit  make  a  bloek  of  ioe  fall 
on  tbera. 

In  two  or  three  houre,  my  prepara^ 
tioiis  wens  concluded*  TIio  ti&eki 
were  just  large  enough  to  fit  snugly 
iu  the  chaam*  Abore  them,  tlie  preci- 
pice hung  oFer  a  little.  Half-hidden 
by  the  companion  on  the  ship,  1  tired 
three  bulletin  from  the  cnptain^js  gun 
into  the  projecting  mass,  Nothing 
felL  I  loaded  her  again,  —  fired 
agaiuj  and  a  great  block  of  ice  keeled 
orer  and  slid  down.  As  fast  did  I 
leap  down  stairs  into  the  cabin,  aa  if 
I  abonld  be  safe  tliore.  As  I  landed^ 
I  felt  the  great  iceberg  tremble  j  then 
came  a  sharpj  quick,  terrible  crash^  aa 
if  forty  thandeis  had  broken  all  to- 
-_gether  right  over  my  bead,  and  the 
great  bill  of  ice  sank  grandly  and 
elowly  into  the  oc€^an  below*  For  a 
minute  or  two,  I  could  hear  the  roar 


Ettars.  The  sun  dropped  nearer  ssd 
nearer  the  Iiorizon  every  eTening,  ul 
it  was  growing  uncomfortably  ^ioi 
at  mid-day.  As  I  was  now  getdof 
eome  information  from  the  sim  u  U 
the  jjoints  of  the  conipaa%  I  iet  if 
a  vane  on  the  deck,  in  order  to  fifii 
out,  &om  day  to  day,  the  direetiou  of 
the  wind*  This  put  another idestioto 
ray  head.  Couldn^t  1  do  something 
to  help  the  old  berg  along?  \Thf 
couldn't  the  spare  mBsts  and  aail| 
that  lay  along  the  md&s  of  tlie  ds^ 
bo  put  to  siome  use  2  The  foremut 
of  the  ship  was  bioken  off  akit 
fifteen  feet  from  the  level  of  the  Mk 
and  I  went  to  work  to  splice  oa  i 
jury-mast  It  was  slow  and  pret^ 
bard  work.  I  had  to  arrange  tin 
blocks  and  tackles  in  the  most  *cieif 
tific  manner,  in  order  to  lift  tlie  hi^ff 
timber  to  its  place ;  and  it  required  i 
great  deal  of  strength  to  briiig  tl»* 
ropes  around  the  fore  and  the  jniX' 
mast,  so  as  to  bind  them  securely  t^ 
gether.  I  then  managed  to  rig  a  ju^ 
to  the  mast,  and,  in  tbe  eour^  of  at 
other  day,  had  quite  n  respectable  ^^ 
&et  Tbe  day  after^  I  got  up  a  jtk 
and  then  crowned  the  whole  by  h^ 
ing  the  American  fiag  to  the  top« 
the  mast.     I  did  not  keep  this  fli 


JbJLi   »H»  iLco^ir  >iw  JTfljc^wc^. 


-ta 


>r  *;=!♦*  triaiiilT  'iUTTiH.  -a 
e  aroci  zit  .Lt^iltt  -i^iLjryiiii*. 
i  I  n^i  HOC  L-airi  "riu*  ^nimt" 

A.  OS.  ih*  ai,^:*^;:  3,»«Lk  -if 

airs  LT:  :a.     is.    '^    Scm'Jc 
in^  everj  bj^ir  ai:-R   i^i 

iir    ricra.    r.>    i-'^lm-*    tot 

down    ti>    zlzii   oi!«Lii :    jjiii 

t  the  sii^^ftK  i^  tL^-i, 
me.  precipi^A-e  ti*  xr:j:u» 
L  vyrii  inirlTni-riL  ri:.j  ti-*  T«k 

ieracrin-z  iiii:3eni»  •:•'  zhit 
:ii   ni:*ri  ii    iL*    o^witiae 

.  aner  cuknj  a  I->iir  xcaI 
■h.  I  dirwjr.mi.  in  tir*  :.vr-i!i 
.  sail ;  bcc  liie  ^s*.-?*?!  ZL-:-"7*fi 
5  the  KoriziiEu  aL..i  was  H>:a 
it.  Ir  vaa  a  Llr:*r  'iisap- 
;  an«i  sriil  I  zh-jjizhz  tliic 
./'.^  shiip  was  sailing.  otL^ra 
ikely  to  comA  ia  rizht:  L-^ 
I  kept  the  naz  fljinz  now 
ae,  an*l  harilj  renrureii  to 
II,  lest  some  Te?del  mi^ht 
inoticeiL  •Jn.  the  r^enrv- 
ptember,  as  I  woke  from  a 
broken  alamber,  I  de*:rieiL 
han  tvo  milei  o£  a  ahip. 
lirectlj  for  the  her^.  A* 
i  was  near  enoazh  t'>r  the 
«  obaerred,  I  lowered  and 
r  da;^  nre  or  six  time^  in 
»ffion;  and.  to  my  joj.  I^aw 
aoswezed.    It  was  all  right 


iijw  Tats  ni^7  nuftiriKiL  tf  j«  -siriT^iiL 
"WMUiL  z«'r  in  }i.uz-i  "Lit*  "^s***?!-  I  ij.- 
"r.i  :e!:i:i  ■=!«?  -t'-i.^.  j*iin->;ij»*  .c  -Lit* 
J  Ji.z-~:*\nsi  iir  31  ^  ^swr^u*.     Ju*  -=4:^:11  is 

3i;t:  ii:>L.:r  vjz  *nmt  vij  t^.l!'-  '•■<* 
Z'Mjj.L  i.r  2irt  Ti  -witasii.  Zz.  a  ih-m 
TiH)!*.  itf  I  i;u:   3:r*j!**i*n.  "^i  *»i:t-  Lit 

tTjjtz^  Im  zu*  i^i  3.7  exj^ir:  -7 Ary 
!=if"-  left  11  TuL-.-jz  •i7-*!i  v^'iji  icar:  ipqci 
:xa*  <»(^:l£t:ift:  az.*.!  Zj13±  iiox^-vao.  £0&« 

•  JLifij.  17  riiiir^  !  wit  J  ir»  yia?'" 

r»»ii.-:ir  .z.  L-:x!:«ijy.  3iiLuaw«  C  S-  ■:•€ 

-  'sTJm:'.''.*!*  rz.'i  ' ""  irt-T^i  'in-*  «ii  the 
EL-r:!.  ^  I  kzji'.'v  Tv":I:v  "•V.ioT^er."' 

-  1  — •-'[^•^  y  -■'-  -"^^  ^"^r  "STf-ij. .' 

-  2I:j:ii  li  i=JiaL~  "Li-r  *a;.I'jr  r»»pii)cA 
I  wia  very  zij*l  to  -»rar  it. 

-  "^^-^r*  are  y.JvL  Si-m  .'  "  ihoctcd 
the  '::-.iiwxi:2.  aiTiin. :  ••  a:i«i  where  'lid 

- 1  -x-Jj,  :eLi  y-ji  whe^.  I  ^:  ai.'«jsird.'" 

-  •'.'«?a.e  ac«jarL  then.'* 

"- 1  d  jn't  exactly  see  how  to  mana^ 
it." 

"■  L'':nie  d.-wn  the  plane,  and  we 
will  -.avJi  j:-"^" 

It  wa.*  tijo  5teep  and  slippery  tor 
me  to  d>  that;  bat,  on  the  instant, 
another  bright  thought  ari:s»e-  ••  Pull 
03  a  h^inired  feet  or  so,"  I  cried, 
-  and  I  will  be  iion?." 

A^  ai»n  as  I  saw  that  they  had 
rowe^l  to  a  sate  distance,  I  went  to 
the  mast,  and  suddenly  let  the  sail  got. 
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la  an  instnnt,  I  felt  the  dtck  quiver; 

and  it  begiwi  to  move,  Tery  slowly  at 
flret,  and  then  with  a  tremendoais 
ru»h^  right  down  the  inclined  plane. 
I  gTHiped  a  lope  with  all  my  might, 
and  steadied  myself  for  tho  shmik 
that  must  oome  when  mj  craft 
plunged  into  the  «ea.  But  thc^re  was 
no  shock  at  nil ;  gently  as  a  shi|>  slides 
on  her  cradle,  when  launched  into  tbft 
water,  the  old  deck  glided  off  upon 
the  waves,  and  in  five  minutes  I  found 
myself  safely  on  board  the  long-boat 
No  sooner,  however,  had  I  left  th^ 
strange  craft,  than  it  began  to  siuk 
alowJy  into  the  depths  ^  and  the  la^t 


thing  that  I  saw  wae  the  Ametiei^^ 
Hag  floating  on    the   bosom  of  tb 
deep, 

\Ylmt  was  Roid  to  me  whea  I 
reached  the  ship,  and  what  I  sawl,  I 
have  not  time  to  relate  i  only  I  did&'t 
tell  every  thing. 

The  vessel  ptoved  to  be  a  whalef* 
bound  for  New  Uedfond ;  where  I 
arrived  in  good  condition,  and  (oak 
the  car^  for  iioxbury,  vi4  the  Boma. 
and  l*rovidenee  Itoad^  passing  throu^ 
Vayiton* 

I  found  all  well  at  home,  and  TiSf 
much  relieved  by  my  arrivaL 
TUB  imn. 


•  HERBERT!  SPEK^CEE'3   '^FIKST   PRmCTPLES/' 


A   LETTER. 


Hox,  C- 


S- 


My  Dear  Sir^  —  When  I  was  at 
your  house  a  few  montha  since,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  mate- 
rialistic speculations  of  the  day.  You 
ajridttelt  many  men  were  reading  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  the  works  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  especially  his  "  First 
l^rinciples/^  and   that  belief  in  ani 


the  argument  of  Spencer  which  hid 
deluded  so  accurate  a  lawyer  into  ^9 
orphanage  of  atheiii^m,  I  did  sco  m  is 
few  words  as  j>ossib!e  and  yet  mstt 
th  e  statemen  t  clear.  You  h  ad  not  re*i 
the  book,  and  were  not  a  little  e^ 
prieed  at  the  defect  in  th©  logic  iriudi 
had  been  overlooked  by  our  matoit 
friend,  the  iudiFe,  and  requested  melv) 
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ena,  but  that  there  was  noth- 
phenomena  to  be  known ;  that 
ere  no  causes,  only  changes ; 
t  it  was  childish  and  unscien- 
ittempt  any  discoveries  in  the 
»yond  material  phenomena,  — 
d,  any  realm  was  there.  Snch 
nte*s  philosophy.  Spencer,  on 
Tary,  maintains  that  we  know 
something  —  a  power,  a  force 
id  phenomena ;  but  of  its  na- 
talities, or  attributes,  we  can 
lothing.  The  distinction  he- 
he  two  systems  is  very  clear 
-ked. 

^r  unfolds  his  system  in  his 
Principles,"  which  he  divides 

0  parts,  —  "  The  Unknow- 
od  '*Law3  of  the  Knowable." 
irst  part,  «  The  Unknowable," 
lits  metaphysical  suicide ;  and 
second,  "  Laws  of  the  Know- 
le  commits  physical  or  philo- 

suicide,   as    can    be    easily 
He  says,  in  his  first  part,  — 

ngfa  the  Absolute  cannot  in  any 
>r  d^rec  be  known,  in  the  strict 
knowing,  yet  we  find  its  positive 
i  is  a  necessary  datum  of  con- 
» ;  that,  so  long  as  consciousness 
s,  we  coRfiof,  for  an  instant,  rid  it 
ilom ;  and  thus  the  belief  which 
im  coDstitntes  has  a  higher  wot' 
•  any  other  tchaieoer,  .  .  .  Comr 
e  asserts  the  existence  of  a  reality ; 
i  in  this  assertion  of  a  reality,  ut- 
rutable  in  its  nature,  religion  finds 
km  essentially  coinciding  with  her 
e  are  obliged  to  regard  every  phc- 

1  as  a  manifestation  of  some  power 
I  we  are  acted  upon ;  phenomena 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  unlimited 
liffutioni  we  are  obliged  to  regard 
er  as  omnipresent;  and  criticism 
IS  that  this  power  is  wholly  incom- 
bie.  In  this  consciousness  of  an 
iiensible,  omnipresent  power,  we 

the  coosdoosness  on  which  re- 
■eils.  •  .  .  The  certainty  that  on 
I  a  power  exists,  while  on 


the  other  hand  its  nature  transcends  intu- 
ition and  is  beyond  imagination,  is  the  cer- 
tainty towards  which  intelligence  has  from 
the  first  been  progressing.  .  .  .  Some  — 
as  Mr.  Mansel  —  do  indeed  allege,  that, 
though  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  things  can- 
not reaJly  be  thought  of  by  us  as  having  spe- 
cific attributes,  it  is  yet  incumbent  on  us 
to  assert  these  attributes.  ...  If  there  is 
any  meaning  in  the  foregoing  argument, 
duty  requires  us  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny 
personality. . .  .  Absolute  Being,  or  Being 
which  persists  without  beginning  or  end, 
was  shown  to  be  the  common  datum  of 
all  human  thought ;  for  the  sufficient  reason, 
that  the  consciousness  of  it  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed without  the  suppression  of  con- 
sciousness itself."  —  pp.  99,  108,  109,  112, 
491. 

Such  is  Spencer's  statement  of  the 
ground  of  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  something  behind  phenomena.  I 
have  given  it  in  his  own  words,  at  con- 
siderable length,  that  3'ou  might  not 
have  any  suspicion  of  its  correctness, 
and  with  some  repetitions.  No  arfpi- 
vient  induces  him  to  believe  in  any 
thing  behind  phenomena.  No  process 
of  reasoning  leads  him  to  that  belief 
wlifch  he  declares  to  be,  and  truly  de- 
clares to  be,  ineradicable  and  universal 
in  the  human  mind.  All  reasoning 
stops  at  phenomena :  why,  then,  go 
behind  them  ?  Because  consciousness 
necessitates.  We  are  ^^  obliged  ^^  to 
regard  every  phenomenon  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  power,  force,  bt^hind  it. 
We  cannot  help  but  do  so  "  as  long 
as  consciousness  exists."  But  we  nei- 
ther know  nor  can  know  any  thing 
about  the  qualities  or  attributes  of 
that  power,  existence,  or  being.  Why 
not  ?  In  precisely  the  same  way  in 
which  Mr.  Spencer  knows  so  much, 
we  may,  can,  and  do  know  more,  and 
can  but  know  more,  "without  con- 
sciousness itself  is  suppressed."  When 
Kobinson  Crusoe  discovered  human 
footprints  on  the  sand^  was  not  his  in* 
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fisronoe  as  swift,  as  irreBiffible  and  cor- 
feet,  that  some  p4.^raou  Wad  been  there, 
as  Mr,  Spencer  I*  tlmt  there  is  a  power 
lying  behind  phenomena,  and  that 
this  power  is  omnipresent  because 
phenomena  are  unlimitt^d  in  difiu- 
aion  ?  When  wo  tee  the  complicated 
arrangement  of  the  eye^  the  hand,  the 
foot,  each  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
light,  or  to  grasp,  or  run,  aro  we  not 
^^compelied  "  to  admit  that  the  organ- 
izing Power  was  ititellUjent,  as  wtdl  a« 
a  reaUty,  by  tlie  aame  irrepressible, 
iiTesistibla  conscionsuesa  ?  Can  we 
help  a42cepting  the  fact  that  intelli- 
gence 18  behind  intelligent  actions,  any 
more  than  we  can  help  accepting  the 
fact  that  power  is  behind  phenomena 
manifesting  power?  Consciousness 
just  as  much  oom[»els  the  one  as  the 
other.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Spencer 
would  compiel  us  to  go  beyond  phe- 
nomena, and  beUere  in  some  |xiwer, 
ioTo^  beings  reality,  behind  them,  be* 
COMse  eonsciousueaa  oompela  it,  be  pnta 
a  wei^n  into  our  hands  by  which  we 
compel  him  to  go  beyond  his  great 
unknown,  unthinkable,  force,  power, 
being,  reality*  and  to  know  it  as  in- 
telligent. And,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says, 
since  we  cannot  think  of  phenomena 
without  also  oonsegiting  that  there  is 
aomething  liehind  them,  — force,  pow- 
er, being,  —  so  we  cannot  think  of 
intelligence  without  also  admitting 
that  there  is  personality  behind  it  or 
of  it.  Mr.  Spencers  unknowable,  im- 
penooal  power,  when  touched  by  the 
iDd  hit  has  himself  furnished,  rises  up 
Iwlbra  ua  an  itUMig&iU  being.  ^  Gon- 
adooaima''  will  have  it  ao  ""while 
OQiiacioiMHBi8  exists.^  In  a  word,  we 
aie  just  aa  taeitaui,  by  Hx.  Spencer's 
own  ahowiiig,  that  tike  power  which 

aonena,  and  tiuir  cauee^  ia  aa  in^elli- 
gent,  and  tlierefofe  a  penonal  povuf^ 
Mduilitexia^lb    Otiieri 


of  this  power,  fofce,  reality,  irf 
cer's,  may  be  shown  in  the  auBoe 
exist ;  so  that  this  pow«  if 
great  unknowabliei  the  gnatt 
able,  but  the  intelligible,  die  |i0l 
the  understood ;  n^^  inckod,  coi 
bended,  but  apprehended. 

You  perceive  now,  my  dear  i 
you   did   not   before^  what  I 
when  I  said  that,  in  his  fiiufe' 
ilr.    Spencer  had  committed 
physical  suicide;  that  is,  ha 
debted    to    the   very  method 
destroys  his  conclusion  for  ilai 
ment     For  if  oonaciousneaa  ill 
witness  for  Reality,  Foweiv— I 
equally  good  witness  for  its 
attributes.     He   must  sunc 
conclusion,  or  accept  mom.    H 
silence  his  witness  or  aoei|it 
testimony.    Let  him  diooee  wl 
will  do.     I  accept  bb 
sciousness,  as  tmstworthj^ 
all  his  testimony. 

Ton  aee,  my  dear  sti^ 
challejiged  the  corioctneaa< 
car's  TBOfonrng  in  thtt  pari 
work.  I  hare  onij  appliei  Al 
monyof  htt 
his  own  results;  and  they  areaIN 
it  to  be  inoorrect,  ^-wholly 
I  wish  to  call  your  «ti<«itMim  t» 
ference  of  hia,  Ideatifi  mAi 
with  which  the 
aa  they  are  called,  ure 
by  no  one  with  m  iolkieei 
than  by  Mr.  Spencer  him 
the  &Uac30Ba  uifeiemui  tem  d 
to  the  muvcnu^thftfittifeatofl 
nite.  Pyey  ai^Sgtitai  tliewd 
God  are aoextnaive  tit&t  ii  k  A 
hie  thi»e&ani  to  iuler  1 1 
Power 
finite, 

phy  haahDoaed 
aophisiiT,  tte 

enee.     But  Paley  ia  in  gtaid 
if  Mil 
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I :  ''Phenomena  being,  so  far  as  we 
.  iscercain,  unlimited  in  their  difiii- 
t,  ve  are  obliged  to  regard  this 
ver  as  omnipresent ! ''  '^  So  far  as 
can  ascertain !  ^  How  much  this 
e of  the  infinite'  did  Mr.  Spencers 
Tey  of  the  diffusion  of  phenomena 
mloate  ?  TVith  what  plummet  did 
sound  the  infinite  abyss,  till  he 
■ck  bottom,  and  brought  up  speci- 
DS  of  *"  phenomena  diffused  '*  there '/ 
what  glass  did  he  poise  to  the  skies 
iefa  opened  to  his  vision  the  tojimost 
aiomena  perched  on  the  rim  of  the 
Tenlv  arch  ?     Let  us  stop  laugh- 

a:  the  "bungling"'  archdeacon. 
had  not  the  delicate  instruments 
modem  times  which  Mr.  Spencer 
i,  who  has  committed  the  same 
nder,  which,  in  the  poor,  buried 
bdeacon,  he  considers  unpardon- 
I.  So  much  for  the  first  part  of 
.  Spencers  *•  First  Principles,''  — 
he  Unknowable/' 

'.  now  call  your  attention,  my  dear 
to  the  second  part  of  this  work.  ••  The 
n  of  the  Kuowable."  This  part 
cariy  four  times  as  long  as  the  oth- 

and  I  shall  be  compelled  to  state 
argument  containeii  in  it  in  my 
I  language  and  from  my  memory, 
rt  we  cannot  know  any  thing  about 
I  unknowable  seems  t<x>  evident 
iftd  over  a  hundred  pages  of  sub- 
ttgument  to  prc»ve ;  but  Sf»encer's 
■et  was  not  to  prove  that  self-evi- 
t  truth  which  would  only  be  dark- 
i  by  words :  he  wished  to  pr^ve 
ve  could  know  nothing  ab*jut  the 
^  or  Ibrce,  or  being,  or  reality, 
li  was  behind  all  phenomena :  and 
sSed  most  signally.  In  this  **  Sec- 
Pait,"  he  wishes  to  show  how 
nnfrerae  was  evolved,  and  how 
m  pbenomena  are  repeating  them- 
■  and  begetting  them.-*elves,  an^i 
I  been  repeating  themselves  and 
ttxng   themselves,  from  all  eter- 


nity. There  never  was  a  beginning, 
—  there  never  can  be  an  end.  There 
never  was  any  creation. — there  was  no 
creator,  of  course.  Things  are  bein?, 
and  always  have  been  being.  Unfold- 
ing and  folding  up.  evolving  and  in- 
volving, nebulousing  and  nucle us- 
ing, —  if  you  will  pan  Ion  my  coiniug 
two  very  jmXjt  words,  —  have  always 
been  going  ijn :  never  began,  never  will 
end.  The  ^ee*!  sprouts:  the  plant  grows, 
matures.  de<-ays  :  other  plants  do  the 
same,  in  en<llc*ss  succession.  So  of  all 
things.  There  is  no  need  of  outside 
help,  no  room  for  outside  hinderauce. 

But  his  favorite  illustration,  and 
the  one  to  which  he  is  continually  re- 
turning in  every  chapter,  with  weari- 
s^^jme  frefjueni-y.  is  our  s^^lar  system. 
As  this  api»ears  to  be  his  chosen  field 
of  illustration  and  proof  that  there  was 
no  beginning,  no  creation,  and  that 
things  are  now  as  they  ever  have  been 
and  ever  will  be  in  their  mutations,  I 
will  confine  my  pn>jf — that,  in  this 
jiart  of  hi*  W'fik.  he  has  committed 
physical  ^r  i»hil«iK»j«lii«;al  suiciile.  as  I 
ppivf-d  thiit  h*.-  commit  twl  me  tit  physi- 
cal suicide  iii  th*::  lirst  part — tu  this 
parti'-ular  illustratior',  and  let  the 
others  pa>s. 

3Ir.  Spen'?».-r  assumes  that  our  s<»lar 
system  was  r.noe  an  immense  S]ihrre, 
or  ma>s.  of  thinly  attenuated  marrer, 
probably  in  a  gaseous  ^rate.  h«»t  or 
wami,  as  I  inter  frrim  his  remarks, 
without  moti'iri.  In  time,  heat  U.-'j.in 
to  i;  h  an  ge  in  to  mo:  i-  ^  n :  the  r-utt-r  j  •«  t- 
tion  be;:an  to  co*:»l  and  fall  inw.ird, 
whi-rh  jip>lui:ed  a  r»>tar\-  motion  Invm 
west  to  east :  and.  when  tiiis  outer  sur- 
face ha^i  surfiLi^-nrly  •fnih-n^ed.  it 
cleaved  fr»jm  the  le?s-h aliened  [Njrtion 
of  the  ga-e*'Us  --jihere.  and.  at  last, 
rolleil  up  on  itr-.-If  into  a  sphere,  or 
planet,  —  hence  Xtptune.  The  next 
co^'ling  surfai^e  •Li  the  same:  hence 
Uranus.     And  so  on,  through  millions 
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of  ages,  one  after  another  ritn  of  cooled, 
condensed  matter  peeled  jff,  and  rolled 
up  into  a  planet,  till  the  whole  solar 
system  was  formed, —  comets,  and  all 
the  asteroids  and  meteors;  heat  having 
changed  into  motion,  the  motions  of 
the  whole  system  heing  eijniFalent  to 
the  power  of  the  heat  or  quantity  of  it, 
Kow  the  system  is  rii>e,  matured^  "fin- 
ished, and  its  destmction  oomujem-'es* 
Keptune  and  all  the  rest  of  tbe  planets 
rerolve  iu  spirals,  never  coming  back 
to  exactly  the  same  place  in  space,  hut 
continually  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  sun.  Mercury,  the  plan- 
et nearest  the  sun,  will  plunge  into  tha 
sun  first,  and  its  motion  will  be 
changed  into  its  equivalent  of  heat, 
and  its  matter hecome  gaseous  again; 
and  Venus  will  follow ;  then  the  Earth. 
Be  not  startled,  my  dear  sir !  Go  on 
preparing  your  briefs,  for  it  will  be 
some  time  first  Then  Mars,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  shining  train,  with  their 
fiatellites,  will  plunge  into  the  stiu  in 
succession,  their  motion  becoming  heat, 
and  converting  them  into  their  origi- 
nal gaseous  condition,  as  when  the 
process  commenced  j  till  the  whole  so- 
lar system  is  once  more  a  mere  hot 
fog-hank  in  tho  infinite  spaces, 
sphere,  or  mass,  of  most  attenuated  va- 
por. Now  commences  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  planets  and  moons,  and  com- 
ets and  meteors,  as  before.  It  is  at 
last   consummat4^d*     Ouce  ugain  the 

^MooQ  tek^B?  op  tlio  wondrous  taJe, 
And  nlgktly  to  the  ll-ttetiing  earth 
Bepeata  the  bHivy  af  her  birth." 

And  DOW  the  reverse  orfler  cora- 
mences,  and,  one  after  another,  the 
planets  go  plunging  into  the  sun ; 
motion  becoming  heat,  solids  gaseous, 
till  .space  is  again  filled  with  hot 
world- fog.  This  process  has  been 
going  on  from  all  eternity^  and  will  go 
on  io  all  eternity.     The  equilibrium 


of  heat  and  motion  tbos  keepi 
iolar  aystem  in  eiredasting  vibnl 
between  solid  and  0aid  gosootti 
pors  and  verdant  wheatfiold&  i 
Spencer  does  not  inform  ub  vIiiI 
there  are  always  inttdligeut  ki&jf 
any  or  aU  of  the  planets  aftcf  { 
condensation-  And  we  do  i 
him  fop  not  attempting  th 
of  that  prf>hk*in ;  for  thero  ^ 
enough  difticulties  in  his  bypotll 
without  volunteer! Dg  to  intv^ 
more.  Let  the  ten  thousand  di^ 
ties  and  objections  which  arise  I 
flict  his  theory  puss.  Let  one 
lie  taken,  at  leiv^t  now,  in  ord 
simplify  the  methini  of  its  utter  i 
hilation.  !Mr.  8j)encer  asi 
gaseous  condition  of  the  wb 
of  the  solar  syi&tem,  at  a  gii/Sn 
to  be  of  a  given  heat  and  dcnsil 
he  mast  to  start  the  formation  q 
condensed  or  planetary  sy 
process  of  time,  this  will| 
formed  as  it  now  is,  accor 
hypothesis.  Now,  in  order! 
motion  may  be  again  cha 
heat,  equivalent  to  that  wliich 
the  sohir  space  with  nebulous  oi 
eous  matter  in  the  com  me  nee  oH 
must  be  eljanged  at  on  re,  not  t! 
tions,  and  through  vast  periodii 
heat.  For  what  tyro  in  philcn 
does  not  understand,  that,  in  a  si 
sion  of  changes  at  long  interval 
heat  produced  wiD  he  ehanginj 
into  motion  long  before  the  |H 
et  has  Taken  it^  lire-bath,  M^ 
orated  into  gas?  Mercury,  \ 
and  the  Earth  would  be  growini 
long  before  Neptune  ha<rl 
awful  plunge,  histuntan 
densation  and  imdant 
zation,  were  it  possible 
cess  could  he  instantan« 
possibly  keep  Mr.  Spenccfr'atj 
tern  in  existence ;  but 
condensation^  at  almost  inl 
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eqnaUj  slow  return  to 

will  never  produce  the 

-rapor  with  which  Mr. 

d.  The  second  vapor 
ler  and  cooler  than  the 
rdy  denser  and  cooler 
id :  and  heat  would  he 
ing  itself  in  motion,  or 
its  equivalent  motion, 

se  of  the  ages,  all  heat 
;ed  into  its  equivalent 
central  orb,  or  sim,  into 
surrounding  planets 
«n  absorbed,  after  re- 
lotions  and  evapora- 
nrould  be  but  one  body 
at  having  parted  with 
'  motion,  and  all  the 
ies  having  given  up 
( to  the  great  absorbing 
would  be  the  result,  we 
own  theory.  Tonday, 
y  ago,  there  would  have 
body  in  the  solar  sys- 
:  the  solar  orb  itself, 
long  ago,  as  there  was 
w^///  passed  then,  these 
I  have  fiKished  their 
ho  sun  is  not  the  only 
ar  system.  There  are 
,  comets,  asteroids,  me- 
blx?.  Therefore,  by  all 
?  planetary  and  constel- 
ns,  by  all  the  splendor 
tars,  by  all  the  glory  of 
Mr.  Spencer  s  h^-poth- 

e,  and  is  consigned  to 
flames  of  the  indig- 

n  the  beginning,  world- 
irithout  an  intelligent 
t  and  set  the  spheres; 
^ginning,  God  creat- 

N'S  AND   THE  EARTH." 

k,  I  have  shown  you, 
hat  Mr.  Spencer  has 
ntelligent  reader  with 
and  sure,  to  send,  be- 
I  of  resuscitation,  his 
Id  without  an  intelli- 


gent maker,  without  any  maker,  —  a 
world  made  of  gas,  by  heat  and  mo- 
tion. Surely  "  The  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  Certainly,  by  his 
philosophy,  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  world.  The 
first  principles  of  physics,  of  natural 
philosophy,  are  a  swift  confutation  of 
his  whole  system. 

You  may  well  ask  me  then,  and 
you  will  probably,  why  this  book  has 
had  such  a  run,  and  why  so  many 
really  intelligent  men  have  been  led 
astray  by  it  into  the  frigid  zone  of 
atheism  ?  The  utter  dissatisfaction  of 
such  men  with  the  old  theology,  and 
the  philosophy  with  which  it  was  sus- 
tained, were,  doubtless,  at  the  bottom 
of  their  disbelief  Mr.  Spencer's  book 
is  written  in  a  transparent  style;  is 
full  of  learning,  drawn  from  all  sci- 
ence. Nothing  is  more  prominent  in 
it  than  its  candor,  its  entire  freedom 
from  passion  and  partisan  feeling; 
and  he  wins  the  sympathy  and  con- 
fidence of  the  reader,  as  he  charms 
him,  by  his  simplicity  and  transpar- 
ency of  character  and  style.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  men  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  logical  thinking,  and 
patient  analysis  of  subjects,  are  led 
astray,  fascinated  by  the  theories,  the 
hypotheses  rather,  which  Mr.  Spencer 
ailvocates.  But  I  was  surprised,  and 
am  still,  that  a  good  lawyer,  a  cogent 
reasoner,  a  broad  thinker,  like  our 
friend  the  judge,  should  have  failed 
to  discover  the  complete  fallacy  of  the 
arguments  in  both  parts  of  this  book. 
It  is  a  new  revelation  in  psychology. 

I  should  like  to  show  how  Mr. 
Spencer  could  be  equally  conclusively 
confuted  in  other  ways ;  but  this  letter 
is  too  long  to  justify  my  saying  more, 
not  even  my  making  an  apology  for 
not  saying  less. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RuFus  p.  Stebbixs. 

iTBACA,  N.Y.,  1870. 
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HEART-HOOM   AND    HOUSE-ROOM. 


BY   TRASrCia  TIFFAXY. 


*^  Where  there  is  xoom  in  the 
heart,"  ruuB  the  proverb,  "there  is 
always  room  in  the  houi^e."  The 
heart  roomy,  a  sort  of  Goodyear's 
patent  is  at  once  taken  out,  in  virtue 
of  which  stiff  oak  frames  and  brittle 
laths  and  plastering  take  on  an 
ela.stio,  lndia'rubb<ir<]uality,  and  dilate 
to  any  required  dimen:*iond.  The  very 
yarcUtick  catches  the  infection,  till  its 
rigid  standard  feet  come  to  measure 
forty  inches  apiece.  All  we  carefully 
learned  in  oar  arithmetical  tables, 
even,  geta  turned  topsy-turvy.  Bushels 
Iiold  a  great  many  more  pt^cks ;  and 
pounds  of  tea,  sugar,  and  butter  are 
ten  times  bulkier  than  Warren  Col  burn 
authoritatively  asserted  to  our  youthful 
inexperience  to  be  the  uniform  state 
of  the  case,  A  whole  Cratchit  family 
dines  to  repletion  off  an  emaciated 
Christmas  goose,  which  deliberate  cal- 
culation would  have  dtmonst rated  as 
incapable  of  going  round  oncej  and 
yet  there  is  some  left,  and  not  a 
Cratch  it  but  would  scorn  to  say  he 
had  not  hail  enouglL 

There  is  a  veih  of  the  old  Msop 
blood  in  men,  in  all  ages,  which  Diakes 
them  quick  to  take  note  bow  even  the 
gravest  moral  truths  find  their  serious 
or  ludicrous,  but  always  pictiiresqiie, 
Tlhistratioa  in  the  animal  world,  and 
are  taken  np  and  preadied  right  at 
us  by  the  dogs  and  cat^  and  turkeys 
AU<1  rats.  **  Anxious  and  wretched  as 
a  hen  with  one  chicken,^'  runs  the 
ijayiog.  You  may  see  the  sight  any 
spring  day  in  a  farmer*s  barnyard. 
Here  strides  along  a  matronly  hen 
with  a  brood  of  sixteen.  Her  eye  ia 
on  them  all  No  levity  or  unseemly 
cut  ting-up  on  the  part  of  one  of  them 


escapes  her*  She 
too.  Sixteen  hungry  hi 
feed.  Her  mind  Ls  full 
looking  round  in  si 
once,  to  see  what 
teen  is  at  Eight  and  lei 
glance  is  on  the  stretch 
waif  of  grain  or  crumhi 
are  flying  in  vigorous 
scratching  up  the  soil  \ 
olucking  continuous  proi 
success  over  every  u 
or  bug.  She  is  on 
dangers  also  ;  and  when? 
comes  for  flying  to  cov^ 
dling  up  close,  manage] 
get  every  chickling  \mi 
a  chance,  too,  to  protni4 
somewhere,  and  nnike  si| 
of  fresh  air.  She  haa 
occupation  and  responaj 
this  is  evident  in  her  th 
but  it  is  evident,  also,  ( 
berself  equal  to  the  posit 
And  now  comes  along 
with  her  brood — of  one, 
have  leisure,  sereDity,  tij| 
tion,  and  the  enjoymeq 
art,  and  nature.  Notj 
She  is  more  anxious  a 
than  the  first,  more  Bi 
Providence,  more  afraid 
in  a  niggard  world,  whe: 
of  grubs  and  grasshop] 
She  is  painfuUy  and  moi 
trated.  **  Thinking  t(Kr 
the  event,"  she  conjures 
terrors.  Try  to  comfort^ 
suggestion,  that,  with  mc 
heart,  she  would  find  moi 
divinely-organized  chick^ 
world,  would  rise  to  fresh 
ing  conceptions  of  its  de^ 
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leep  of  grub-resources,  and  she  will 
LUti-D  with  impatient,  vindictive  scep- 
ticbOL  ''Look  at  mo  as  it  is,  with 
onlj  one  to  care  for !  See  what  a  time 
I  have  of  it !  Multiply  this  by  six- 
teen, double  it  even,  and  I  should  be 
cinied  to  Somerville  or  Worcester  in 
•  day!" 

One  summer  I  was  boarding  with 
By  family  in  a  farmhouse  by  the  sea- 
ahore.  Our  host  was  a  pitiful  miser, 
■terving  himself,  starving  his  family, 
•niL  a  fortiori,  starving  his  boarders. 
Sick  of  human  nature,  sick  of  petty, 
■iMrable  contention,  a  party  of  us 
itarted  out  one  day,  in  a  wagon,  for  a 
tne  beach  some  miles  away,  to  try  to 
fciget  our  woes  in  the  kind  lap  of 
Mother  Nature.  As  wo  approached 
the  beach,  we  8topi)ed  at  a  farmhouse, 
toisk  pcnuission  to  put  our  horse  in 
the  bam.  Knocking  at  the  door,  it 
was  opened  by  a  motherly-looking 
woman  of  fifty,  in  spectai-les,  tht?  glasses 
of  which,  however,  far  from  hi<ling, 
■e^-m^fd  only  to  8(tv(»,  lik«i  vjirnish  on 
ipii.'tnn*.  to  bring  out  tin*  light  and 
warmth  of  a  pair  of  loving  blue  t»yes 
unJernoath.  81ie  gave  us  the  heart- 
iest reception.  "Put  your  horse  in 
the  barn?  Certainly!  You'll  find 
plenty  of  hay  there.  Como  out  to 
q>en(l  the  day  by  the  beach,  have  ynu  ? 
That's  right !  1  do  like  to  s«m»  young 
pwjple  enjoy  th«»mselves  !  Won't  you 
eat  vniir  luncheon  in  our  applo-on-liard, 
it'*  j*o  nirc  and  cool  and  shady  tlu-n*? 
And  wouldn't  you  like  a  pan  of  swoet 
milk  to  have  with  it?"  — "Bless 
yonrdear,  loving  heart!"  I  cried  in- 
t^milly.  "Then  the  stern  necessities 
'rf  farm-life  do  not  shrivel  and  wizen 
tn»l  dry-rot  all  souls  after  the  manner 
^  old  Grimes  we  are  boarding  with  ! 
Rnt  fM'rha]M  this  old  lady  has  trodden 
»  more  Hilken  i»ath." 

I  looked  round  the  room.  There 
*tte  milk-pans  enough  to  make  life 
«ne  eternal  scour.     Her  dress,  too,  was 


trussed  up ;  her  arms  were  bare,  and 
with  that  battered  and  callous  look 
about  the  elbows  which  betokens 
steady  usage.  "No  children,  proba- 
bly !  that  accounts  for  it."  Presently 
a  rustling  of  bed-clothes  and  an  in- 
cipient wail  from  a  neighboring  room. 
"  Ah  !  that's  your  grandchild,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  —  "  No,  that's  my  baby."  I 
was  about  as  incredulous  as  Sarah  of 
old;  but  she  went  right  on.  "IVe 
had  sixteen  children ! "  Sixteen  chil- 
dren !  all  these  milk-pans,  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  a  farmhouse  !  and  room 
still  in  the  heart  for  such  a  reception 
as  we  had  had,  for  such  generous  "  I 
do  like  to  see  young  people  enjoy 
themselves,"  for  such  hearty  proffers 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  apple-orchard, 
and  of  a  full  gallon  of  sweet  milk! 
Ah !  I  see  it.  "  Where  there  is  room 
in  the  heart,  there  is  always  room  in 
the  house,"  —  room  for  all  these  (chil- 
dren, and  th(»n  room  to  sjiaro  for  a 
bevy  of  pleasure-se<»king,  do-nothing 
8trang(»rs,  who  would  seem  sent  only 
to  suggest  the  complaint,  Why  must 
my  life  he  a  ceaseless  moil  of  nursing, 
scrubbing,  ripping,  sewing,  while  these 
peoplo  can  lie  on  the  rocks  all  day 
long,  counting  the  bn-akers,  cooled  by 
the  spray,  dozing  off  to  the  music  of 
the  jmlsing  ocean. 

I  cnuld  tell  a  great  deal  more?  about 
this  blessed  woman,  —  how  she  refused 
all  i>ay,  feeling  she  was  aln*ady  i>aid 
anii>ly  in  the  delight  of  kindness  it- 
self; how  she  manifested  a  delicacy 
of  politeness  worthy  of  Chesterlield 
himself, — ( Ihesterlield  !  forgive  the 
wron;^  of  naming  his  hollow,  artifn-ial 
tyiM'  of  manners  in  surh  a  genuine 
presence, — but  still  an  ex<piisitedeli- 
cai'V  of  politeness,  by  replying;  when 
I  went,  after  a  ]»reliniinarv  emharrass- 
ment  in  the  stahle  over  the  h«»rse*s 
collar,  and  said  hlushinj^ly,  **  Madam  ! 
I  am  asluuned  to  say  I  do  not  know 
how  to  harness  that  horse,"  —  "Of 
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coiirso  not,  everyltody  can't  do  every 
thiiuj  !  '*  and  this  iii  a  tone  as  though 
she  were  already  overwlielmed  with 
amazement  at  the  numl)er  of  things 
1  could  do.  Iler  replying  tluis,  I  say, 
and  then  running  to  the  back-door, 
and  calling  to  two  of  her  sinis  in  the 
iicld,  ••  Jlere,  you,  Henry  Clay !  Daniel 
WebstLT !  '*  (i-ooni  still  in  that  heart, 
we  see,  for  a  streak  of  hero-worship.) 
"  Come  here,  and  help  this  gentleman 
harness  his  horse!*'  lUit  I  cannot 
enlai';;e  further.  Does  not  she,  how- 
eviT,  illustrate  gloriously  the  creative 
p»)wi*r  of  a  large  heart,  —  creative 
power  to  make  a  small  house  big,  nar- 
row means  abundant,  work  phi}',  a  con- 
traeti'd  sphere  roomy,  broad,  and  airy? 
The  crcatice  jwwer  of  a  large  heart, 
—  the  vital,  plastic  force  of  such  a 
heart,  as  an  energy  in  Nature  not  less 
a  reality  that  the  force  of  heat  or  light 
or  gravitation,  —  it  is  amazing  how 
little  we  believe  in  this.  We  admit 
the  power  of  delicate,  threadlike  root- 
lets to  work  their  way  through  hard- 
packrd  gravel,  and  make  room  for 
themselves  to  grow  bigger  than  the 
leg  of  a  man  ;  of  tiny,  pliable  grass- 
blades  to  bore  as  with  an  awl  through 
a  dozen  layers  of  stift',  dry  beech-leaves, 
and  gi.'t  out  to  the  spring  sun  ;  of  soft. 


against  the  wall  of  hard,  cruel  lime- 
stone 1 "  —  0  tender,  palpitating  oj»> 
ter-heart !  a  word  of  marvellous  con- 
solation for  you.  You  are  alive,  the 
shell  is  dead.  The  shell  did  not  shot 
you  in ;  you  rounded  it  out  It  wii 
all  in  solution  once.  You  held  iti 
every  particle  off  at  just  the  distance 
you  wanted  it  to  keep.  You  wrapped 
it,  soft  and  pliable,  round  yourself^  aiii 
tucked  yourself  in  with  it,  as  a  child 
may  do  wit h  a  cashmere  shawL  Then 
you  made  the  particles  harden,  and 
shut  you  in  snug  and  ssife  from  wind 
and  weather ;  but  you,  that  hardened^ 
can  soften  also.  You  that  began  life 
in  the  back-building,  because  JW 
were  small  and  modest,  now  that  joor 
means  and  views  have  expanded  can 
add  on  the  front  building.  AVhjI 
look  at  the  crabs  and  lobsters  then 
lying  in  the  wet  sea- weed,  their  sheDi 
as  soft  as  moist  brown  paper.  They, 
too,  were  lately  distressed  like  yoo. 
Their  ribbed  corsets  were  crowding 
on  lung  and  heart  and  stomacli.  They 
have  split  the  stays,  and  are  quietly 
resting  there,  secreting  new  ones,  that 
will  fit  as  if  just  from  Paris. 

Yes,  every  man  builds  hiB  own 
house, — builds  it  many-chambexedt 
fresh- ventilated,   picture-hung,  vine- 


^  tira  fttimj ;  friends,  if 

I J  Waaty,  if  we  locre 

k%    if    we     tend    to 

ve   build   up   onr 

'  large,  if  we  are  re- 

I;  if  we  are  loomj, 

\em  13  one  bonse^  at 
It  La  in  the  twoI- 
! — which,  moderate 
faD,  apparentlyt  with 
f,  the  means  of  ita 
lerate,  gasping  for  a 
it.  is  yet  the  cen- 
mdlal,  beaming  hospi- 
shnost  any  other  in  Mas- 
TW  miracle  of  the 
Mi  it  an  enery-daj^com- 
there,  and  extendi  its 
vieftly  to  the  oil  and 
p  the  twk  the  butter,  the 
beds.     If  the  chairs  gire 

i turns  into  a  chair. 
o  ihort,  an  iron  in  g- 
itielf  into  another 
^  f00lD9  are  all  occupied,  a 
Ida  itself  ont, —  laths,  pla^ 
wm  itself,  on  the  irpur  of  the 
Inoeddtaken.  Tliegener- 

KKL<    '  '     '  ri  mates  ef- 
Bi.  u — food, 

>,  Bnt  the  large,  snn- 
©  family  crave  being 
inalnng   othen*    happy. 
an  inr^  "ha  like 

tb«rB  ts  .  k  d«x»med 

I  up  tbe  iront  and  live  in 
Ift  of  the  house,  these 
im  to  kftep  open  all  ronnd 
kir  sod  frienda  and  books 

nay  gay^  My  heart  h  not 

II  lor  that  gort  of  thing. 
aod    troubled    about 

^,  du.sit-haunt- 
Te  i>m  as  a  raw 
Tid*  Very  likely.  Then 
t  hmld   that   kind   of  a 


house.  You  will  fashion  something, 
in  which,  if  there  is  less  hilarityi 
there  will,  at  least,  be  less  dust ;  if 
leBB  conreisation,  variety  of  persona 
and  ideaSy  huddle  of  books,  prints, 
flowers,  at  least  fewer  cracked  tea- 
cups, more  kinds  of  cake,  better-pre- 
serred  carpets.  You  will  get  what 
you  want,  not  what  some  other  per- 
son wants.  You  are  a  maguet  of  » 
specific  kind.  Things  which  you  are 
fitted  to  draw  will  fly  towards  yon, 
and  stick  to  you.  Glue,  pitch,  var- 
nishf  —  none  of  these  things  lay  hold 
on  to,  and  keep  fast,  their  dust,  straws^ 
gnats,  flies,  so  tenaciously,  as  doet 
each  man  or  woman  the  objects  for 
which  affinities  fit  him. 

This  id  a  truth  which  must  abso* 
lutely  be  taken  home.  It  is  the  foun* 
dation  of  all  order  and  justice  in  this 
world-  It  is  the  sole  basis  of  the 
possibility  of  improvement  We  are 
ever  tempted  to  believe  that  our 
shells  are  responsible  for  us,  and  not 
we  ourselves  for  our  shells.  Out  of 
precisely  the  same  surrounding  sub- 
stances, we  with  one  disposition  or- 
ganize gratitude,  with  another  dis- 
content; with  one  disposition  organ- 
ize friendship,  with  another  selfish 
isolation  ;  with  one  disposition  organ- 
ize genial  trust,  with  another  acrid 
suspicion.  Artists  and  virtuosos  are 
wo  all.  No  one  of  us  but  builds  his 
house,  with  its  long  picture-gallery, 
in  which  he  daily  wandei^  to  dwell 
on  the  drawing  and  coloring  of  his 
favorite  pieces.  Plenty  of  materials 
are  furnished  to  the  poorest  of  us,  — 
walhn,  hooksi,  cordis,  sky-lights.  One 
hangs  his  walls  round  with  dissolute 
Bacchantes  and  Uscivious  Venuscs; 
another  with  battle-pieces  and  aetllM 
of  strife  and  glory;  another  with 
quiet  home-bits, — mothers  and  babes, 
chDdrcn  sailing  boats  in  a  jxind ; 
another  with    sunny  landscapeSp  or 
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herds  of  peaceful,  grazing  Jerseys  or 
Devoas ;  another  with  the  Edipaes 
and  Dexters  of  the  turf,  or  bull-dog 
portraits  of  the  Sajers,  Hcenans,  and 
other  champions  of  the  ring ;  another 
with  Teniers's  scenes  of  misers  count- 
ing gold;  another  with  faces  of  grave 
scholars,  or  figures  of  praying  St, 
Agnes,  or  John  Browns  inarching 
with  undaunted  front  towards*  that 
grim,  skelet<»n  scaifohl  there,  with  its 
h an gmg  noose  relieved  against  the 
sky.  If  you  would  come  to  self-con- 
sciousness^ take  a  turn  in  your  galle* 
ly,  reflect  on  the  selection  you  have 
made^  ask  which  are  your  choicest  cab- 
inet pieces.  You  had  your  own  way 
there.  The  material  house  you  live 
in  may  not  fully  express  you.  You 
hired  it  of  another ;  you  were  too  short 
of  funds  to  break  out  in  all  directions ; 
you  gave  up  beauty  for  corofortj  or  fin* 
ijah  for  space.  But  here  you  had  full 
swing,  all  the  bills  paid  for  you. 

Look,  then,  to  thyself,  O  man! 
The  whole  question  is  an  inner  one. 
Jtough,  porous  clam-shell,  or  lustrous, 
pearly  oautilus-shell, — which  shall  the 
house  he  ?  As  you  are  clam  or  nau- 
tilus. Work  within,  on  the  fabric  of 
tliine  own  being,  and  the  clay-hut  shall 
rise  and  widvu  iuto  the  marble  palace. 
With  every  change  in  you,  there  will 
correspond  a  change  in  the  outward 
building.  Friendly^  your  rooms  w*ill 
contain  more  frleuds ;  cheery,  they 
will  be  flooded  with  sun-light,  song 
and  flowers;  eager  for  wisdom  and 
character,  they  will  gather  the  men 
and  women  on  earth,  or  passed  beyond, 
who  inspire  wisdom  and  character; 
devout  and  waiting,  they  will  be 
sacred  shrines  to  worship  in.  Neg- 
lect thine  inner  being,  let  the  faces  of 
love  and  light  grow  feeble,  and  thy 
walls  will  contract  and  shut  thee  in; 
thy  winibiw-panes  will  grow  dusky, 
drear,  and  spider-webbed  j  thy  roof 
will  sag  down,  or  stifle  the  air,  or  give 


inlet  to  chilling  rains  and 
snow;  no  attraction  will  be  tl 
draw  round  thee  friendship,  el 
beauty,  piety, —  withered,  sli 
thyself,  thy  house  will  be  like  1 
tering,  decayed  bodily  framo 
age,  which  the  vit^d  force  ( 
longer  keep  in  repair. 

'^  The  more  room  in  the  hiM 
more  room  in  the  liouse."  Th 
room  in  til e  heart,  the  fn^m  p 
God*s  house.  *'  In  my 
are  many  mansions"  < 
said  only  by  One  whose  hewt 
the  broailest,  sunniest^  most  i 
neously  hospitable.  Your  gW 
suspicious  soul  will  have  a  gn 
suspicious  God,  Hi^  Deity  ' 
as  he  himself  does^  —  butlil  ^ 
liis  grounds  high  walls  of  en 
fortified  on  top  by  jagged  Mm 
brokeu-bottles  of  doctrine;  a 
everywhere,  man-traps  and 
guns»  and  turn  loose  the  « 
breed  of  Tartarean  buU-dw 
wariest  breeding-in  between  £ 
Death  can  develop,  But  not 
your  loving  heart.  Love  is  « 
the  watch  for  love^  quick  to 
ni zo  the  marks  of  love.  X<o?e 
trustful  and  hopeful,  and,  surrei 
itself  bravely  to  experience, 
and  sees  how  even  bitter  thi 
nutritious  and  sweet  at  the 
And  80,  for  the  large  heart, 
God;  a  glorious,  exultant  sen 
eye  hatJi  not  seen,  nor  car 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  tl 
to  conceive,  the  things  Qod 
store,  now  here,  and  beyond  et 
for  h11  who  wuU  give  him  fi 
confldent  welcome. 


^*  Build  thc«  more  »tnie1y  inAn«loa»,  0 
As  the  s^fl  f»ea<«TiTi4  nrtil 
Lmve  tliy  Jow->  ! 

Let  each  tiew  tciaple,  i 

Shut  thfl«  from  heavou  \»  lUi  tt  ciu 
THI  thou  at  lu»t  an  free, 

LoAVing  tliint^  oiit-grDfro  sbeU 
Ing  iovkV* 
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HAPTER    V, 
[>I3rO  AX0  WEDDIXG-TBIP. 

and  80  they  were  married, 

tlie   newest  modem  form^ 

biMy  and  acetssoried. 

posiiitlo  ihmg  was  done  to 

\  OR  the  occasion.     There 

hit  hndeemaids}  uud  every  one 

the  moon ;  and  ojghfc 

with  white-surin  ribbons 

rosebads  in  their  button- 

[  there  was  a  bi&hop,  assii^ti^d 

to  girc  the  solemn  benc- 

be  chnrch ;  and  there  wa^ 

^bell    of     tuberoses     and 

rrRortnous  size,  ewinging  over 

of  the  pair  at  the  altar; 

were   Tolnotaries  on   the 

chantings^  and  what  not, 

In  msvX  impressive  as  possible, 

lidst  of  all  this^  the  fair  Lillie 

'foff^akiDg    all   others^  to 

unto  hiR]^  as  long  as  they 

lid  Uve,^  —  •'  to  love,  honor, 

f^  itntil  death  did  them  part/' 

kg  the  whole  agitating  scene, 

i|i4  irp  her  presence  of  mind, 

[perfectly  aware  of  what  she 

i  that  a  very  fresh,  origi- 

I  style  of  trimming,  that 

iliTent«d  in  Paris  specially 

wiedding  toilet,  receive<l   no 

jit  &0CI1  the  lea^^t  nn  guarded 

it.     We  much  regret  that  it 

to  oor  literary  principles 

ilud^  or  one  third,  in  French  ; 

I  the         *  '      : -dress,  by  far  the 

'  t  on  this  ocoa- 

that    most 

.    .„  i.i     f  the  bride, 

ntinjlj  indescribable  in  Eng- 

M  there   Is   RO   word  in 


the  Hottentot  vocahulary  for  '^  holi- 
ness,*' or  '*  purity,'*  so  there  are  no 
words  iR  our  savage  English  to  de- 
scribe a  lady 8  dress;  and,  therefore, 
our  fair  friend"}  must  be  recommended, 
on  this  point,  to  exercise  their  imagi- 
nation in  connection  with  the  study 
of  th^  ^Rest  French  plates,  and  they 
may  get  some  idea  of  Lillie  with  her 
wedding  robe  atid  train. 

Then  there  was  the  weddiDgbanquet^ 
where  everybody  ate  quantities  of  the 
most  fashionable,  iudigestible  horrors, 
with  praiseworthy  courage  and  en- 
thusiiisin ;  for  what  is  to  become  of 
**pate  de  fois  fjraa  '*  if  we  don't  eat 
it  ?  What  is  to  become  of  us  if  we 
do  is  entirely  a  secondary  question. 

On  the  whole,  there  wa.s  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  most  exorbitant  re- 
quirements of  fashion  that  was  not  ftil- 
iilled  on  this  oc Asion.  Tho  bouse  was 
a  crush  of  waiting  flowers,  and  smelt 
of  tuWroses  enough  to  give  one  a 
vertigo  for  a  month.  A  band  of  music 
brayed  and  clashed  every  minute  of 
the  time ;  and  a  jam  of  people,  in  ele- 
gant dresaiea,  shrieked  to  each  other 
above  ihc  din,  and  several  of  Lillie's 
former  admirers  got  tipsy  in  the  sup- 
per-room. In  short,  nothing  could  be 
finer  J  and  it  was  agreed^  on  all  hands, 
that  it  was  "  stunniug/'  Accounts 
of  it,  and  of  all  the  bride-s  dresses, 
presents,  and  even  wardrobe,  went  into 
the  daily  papers,  and  thus  was  the 
charming  Lillie  Ellis  made  into  Mrs, 
John  Seymour. 

Then  followed  the  approved  wedding 
journey,  the  programme  of  which  had 
been  drawn  up  hy  Lillie  herself,  with 
earts  blanche  from  John,  and  in- 
cluded every  place  where  a  bride's  new 
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toilets  could  be  seen  in  the  most 
approved  fasliionable  circles.  They 
went  to  Niagara  and  Trenton,  they 
went  to  Newport  and  Saratoga,  to  t|^e 
White  Mountains  and  Montreal ;  and 
Mrs.  John  Seymour  was  a  meteor  of 
fashionable  wonder  and  delight  at  all 
these  places.  Her  dresses  and  her 
diamonds,  her  hats  and  her  bonnets, 
were  all  wonderful  to  behold.  The 
stir  and  excitement  that  she  had 
created  as  8imi>lc  Miss  Ellis  was 
nothing  to  the  stir  and  excitement 
about  Mrs.  John  Seymour.  It  was 
the  mere  grub  compared  with  the  full- 
blown butterfly,  —  the  bud  compared 
with  the  rose.  Wherever  she  ap- 
peared, her  old  admirers  flocked  in  her 
train.  The  unmarried  girls  were,  so 
to  speak,  nowhere.  Marriage  was  a 
new  lease  of  power  and  splendor,  and 
she  revelled  in  it  like  a  humming- 
bird in  the  sunshine. 

And  was  John  equally  happy? 
Well,  to  say  the  truth,  John's  hea<l 
was  a  little  turned  by  the  possession 
of  this  cilriouB  and  m^ifold  creature, 
that  fluttered  and  flapped  her  wings 
about  the  eyes  and  oars  of  his  under- 
standing, and  appeared  before  him 
every  day   in    some   new   device  of 


John  thought  of  all  these  things  it 
inter\'als  ;  and  then,  when  he  thougiit 
of  the  quiet,  sober,  respectable  life  at 
Springdale,  of  the  good  old  staple  fiuDi- 
lies,  with  their  steady  ways,— of  tJM 
girls  in  his  neighborhood  with  then 
reading  societies,  their  sewing-cirdei 
for  the  poor,  their  book-clubs  and  azt- 
unions  for  practice  in  varioos  acco» 
plishments,  —  he  thought,  with  appn- 
hension,  that  there  appeared  not  I 
spark  of  interest  in  his  charmer'8  mind 
for  any  thing  in  this  direction.  Sbt 
never  had  read  any  thing, — knewBott 
ing  on  all  those  subjects  abont  wUek 
the  women  and  young  girls  in  hisciidi 
w^ero  interested ;  while,  in  Springdal^ 
there  were  none  of  the  excitemeato 
which  made  her  interested  in  life.  Hi 
could  not  help  perceiving  that  LiOi^ 
five  hundred  particular  friends  «« 
mostly  of  the  other  sex,  and  wondeni| 
whether  he  alone,  when  the  matt« 
should  be  reduced  to  that,  codi 
make  up  to  her  for  all  her  retinae  rf 
slaves. 

Like  most  good  boys  who  gwf 
into  good  men,  John  had  unlimitil 
faith  in  women.  Whatever  little  i^ 
fects  and  flaws  they  might  have,  w 
at  heart  he  supposed  they  were  all* 
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d  no  warning  firom  rege- 

•s. 

r  other,  he  was  persnad- 

gradaall  J  bring  his  wife 

I  ways  of  thinking,  and 

es  and  plans  and  opin- 

might,  he  thought, 
were    she  one    of   the 

strong-minded  sort, 
[>  thinking  and  judging 
»uch  a  one,  he  could  eas- 
:here  might  be  a  risk  in 
in  the  clo6e  intimacy  of 

Eren  in  his  dealings 
r,  he  was  made  aware  of 
racter  and  a  rigor  of  in- 
)metimes  made  the  car- 
own  way  over  hers  a 
e  difficulty.  Were  it  not 
'as  the  best  of  women, 
always  the  very  best  of 
ras  not  so  sure  but  that 
)Te  a  little  too  masterful 

lovely  bit  of  pink  and 
iowny,  gauzy,  airy  little 
ture,  so  slim  and  slender 
Qtial,  —  surely  he  could 
that  he  could  not  mould 
and  manage  her  ?  Oh, 
gined  her  melting,  like  a 
Qto  all  manner  of  sweet 
becoming  an  image  and 
bis  own  better  self,  and 
himself   the    words    of 


«  voman  too, — 

d  motioiM  \i^%  and  fre«, 

Tir^^iii  KbcrtT. 

d€  loo  l»ri|rtit  and  )(ood 

atare*»  daflj  food, 

p]ea.«iire«.  Mmple  wiles 

,  lores,  kkMs,  toan,  and  nniles.** 

Bd  he  saw  his  little  Lillie 

ft  pattern  wife,  weaned 

J>]e  foUiea,  eagerly  seek- 

imptoreiBeiit  under  his 


guidance,  and  joining  him  and  Grace 
in  all  sorts  of  edifying  works  and 
ways. 

-The  reader  may  see,  from  the  con- 
versations we  have  detailed,  that 
nothing  was  farther  from  LUlie^s  in- 
tentions than  any  such  conformity. 

The  intentions  of  the  married  pair, 
in  fact,  ran  exactly  contrary  to  one 
another.  John  meant  to  bring  Lillie 
to  a  sober,  rational,  useful  family  life ; 
and  Lillie  meant  to  run  a  career  of 
fashionable  display,  and  make  John 
pay  for  it. 

Xeither,  at  present,  stated  their  in- 
tentions precisely  to  the  other,  be- 
cause they  were  "honey-mooning." 
John,  as  yet,  was  the  enraptured 
lover;  and  Lillie  was  his  pink  and 
white  sultana,  — absolute  mistress,  her 
word  was  law,  his  will  was  hers.  How 
the  case  was  ever  to  be  reversed,  so 
as  to  suit  the  terms  of  the  marriage 
service,  John  did  not  precisely  inquire. 

But,  \%hen  husband  and  wife  start 
in  life  with  exactly  opposing  inten- 
tions, which,  think  you,  is  likely  to 
conquer,  —  the  man,  or  the  woman? 
That  is  a  very  nice  question,  and 
deserves  further  consideration. 

CHAPTER    V. 

HOXEY-MOOX,    AXD   AFTER. 

We  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sey- 
mour honey-mooning.  The  honey- 
moon, dear  ladies,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  period  of  male  subjection.  The 
young  queen  is  enthroned;  and  the 
first  of  her  slaves  walks  obediently  in 
her  train,  carries  her  fan,  her  parasol, 
runs  of  her  errands,  packs  her  trunk, 
writes  her  letters,  buys  her  any  thing 
she  cries  for,  and  is  ready  to  do  the 
impossible  for  her,  on  every  suitabla 
occasion. 

A   great,  strong    man  sometimes 
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feels  a^kwanlljy  when  thus  led  cap- 
tive; but  the  preatcst,  strongest, 
aiiil  most  boastful,  often  go  most 
obediently  uniler  woman-rule ;  for 
which,  see  Shakspoare,  concerning 
Cleopatra  and  Julius  Caesar  and 
Antony. 

But  then  all  kingdoms,  and  all 
sway,  and  all  authority,  must  come  to 
an  end.  Nothing  lasts,  you  see.  The 
plain  prose  of  life  must  have  its  turn, 
after  the  poetry  and  honey-moon  — 
stretch  them  out  to  their  utmost 
limit  —  have  their  terminus. 

So,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  John 
and  Lillie,  somewhat  dusty  and  tnivel- 
worn,  were  received  by  Grace  into 
the  old  family-mansion  at  Springdale. 

(Jrace  had  reatl  her  Bible  and 
Fenelon  to  such  puriK)se,  that  she  had 
accepted  her  cross  with  open  arms. 

Dear  reader,  Grace  was  not  a  severe, 
angular,  old-maid  sister,  ready  to  snarl 
at  the  lulvent  of  a  young  beauty ;  but 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  woman, 
with  a^wide  culture,  a  trained  and 
disciplined  mind,  a  charming  taste 
and  polished  manners,  and,  above  all, 
a  thorough  self-understanding  and 
di^iplijie.  At  thirty- five,  she  still 
ha<i  admirers  and  lovers ;  yet,  till  now, 


sure  Lillie  cannot  but  become  a  good 
woman.  ■ ' 

So  Grace  adorned  the  wedding 
with  her  presence,  in  an  elegant  Pa- 
risian dress,  ordered  for  the  occasion, 
and  presented  the  young  bride  with  % 
set  of  pearl  and  amethyst  that  were 
perfectly  bewitching,  and  kisses  and 
notes  of  affection  had  been  exchanged 
between  them;  and,  during  varioos 
intervals,  and  for  weeks  past,  Grace 
had  been  pleasantly  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  family-mansion  to  receive 
the  new  mistress. 

John's  bachelor  apaAments  had 
been  new  furnished,  and  furbished,  and 
made  into  a  perfect  bower  of  roses. 

The  rest  of  the  house,  after  the 
usual  household  process  of  purifica- 
tion, had  been  re-arranged,  as  John 
and  his  sister  had  always  kept  it  since 
their  mother's  death  in  the  way  that 
she  loved  to  see  it.  There  was  some- 
thing quaint  and  sweet  and  antique 
about  it,  that  suited  Grace.  Its  nn- 
fashionable  difference  to  the  smai^ 
flippant,  stereotyped  rooms  of  to-day 
had  a  charm  in  her  eyes. 

Lillie,  however,  surveyed  the  scenes 
the  first  night  that  she  toot  posK»- 
sion,  with   a  quiet  determinati&D  to  ; 
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iw  to  beset  vetj  sincere  people, 
:es  them  sensitive  to  the  pre*- 

anj  thing  unreal  or  true. 
1  soft  and  caressing  as  the 
er  was;  and  determined  as 
3.S  to  believe  in  her.  and  trust 
like  her,  — she  found  an  invi*- 
Iv  barrier  between  her  heart 
1.  She  scolded  herself^  and, 
fort  to  confide,  became  onnat- 
monscrative,  and  said  and  did 
n  she  usnallj  did  to  show  af- 
and  jet,  to  her  own  mortifi* 
>he  found  herself,  after  all, 
to  herself  to  be  hypocritical, 
Erasing  more  than  she  felt. 

the  fair  Lillie,  who,  as  we 
larked,  was  no  fool,  she  took 
auie  of  her  new  sister  with 
tinctive  knowledge  of  char- 
ich  is  the  essence  of  woman- 
Millie  was  not  in  love  with 
cjkuse  that  was  an  experience 
not  capable  of.  But  she  had 
him,  and  now  considered  him 
property,  her  subject.  —  hers, 

intensity  of  ownership  th;it 
iiut  out  all  former  pDprietors. 
ave  heard  much  talk,  of  late. 
Laband^s  ownership  of  the  wife, 
kr  la*iies,  is  that  any  more 
ced  a  fact  than  every  wife's 
ip  of  her  husband?  an  owner- 
ntense  and  pervading,  that  it 
^aid  to  be  the  controlling  nerve 
&nhood.  Let  any  one  touch 
:ht  to  the  first  place  in  your 
Ts  regard,  and  see  ! 

then,  Lillie  saw  at  a  glance 
lat  Grace  was,  and  what  her 
i-  with  her  brother  must  \>e, 
t,  that,  for  her  to  live  the  life 
Litated,  John  must  act  under 
r,  and  not  under  his  sisters; 
die  reflolTe  had  gone  forth,  in 
d,  that  Grace's  dominion  in 
Ij  sboold  come  to  an  end.  and 
»  VDoIdy  aa  sole  empress^  re- 


constmrt  the  state.  But,  of  ci)urse, 
she  was  too  wise  to  say  a  word  abiKit 
it. 

*•  Dear  me  !*"  she  saiiL  the  ne3rt  mora-^ 
ing.  when  Grace  pp>j^>seii  showing 
her  through  the  h'>U3e  and  delivering 
up  the  key^,  "-I'm  sure  I  don't  see 
why  you  want  to  show  things  to  me. 
I'm  nothing  of  a  housekeeper,  you 
know:  all  I  know  is  what  I  want, 
and  I've  always  hail  what  I  wanted, 
you  know ;  but.  you  see.  I  haven't  the 
least  idea  how  it's  to  be  done.  Why, 
at  home  Fve  been  everybody's  baby, 
^famma  laughs  at  the  idea  of  my 
knowing  any  thing.  So,  Grace  dear, 
you  most  just  be  prime  minister:  and 
ni  be  the  g«x)d-for-nothing  queen,  and 
just  sign  the  papers  and  all  that,  yon 
know.'' 

Grace  found,  the  first  week,  that  to 
be  housekeeper  to  a  young  duchess,  in 
an  American  village  and  with  Ameri- 
can servant.^,  was  no  sinecure. 

The  young  mistress,  the  next  week, 
tumMeil  into  the  wa.sh  an  amount  of 
muslin  and  hve  and  French  pufBng 
an«l  fluting  sufficient  to  emr>Ioy  tw«r 
arti.'-ts  fir  two  or  three  d^v:?,  and 
by  which  honest  Bridjjet.  a<  she  5t'»l 
at  her  family  wash-tub,  was  s-irely 
perplexe«l. 

But.  in  America,  no  woman  ever  dies 
f>r  want  of  speaking  her  mind ;  and 
the  lower  orders  have  their  turn  in 
teaching  the  catechism  to  their  supe- 
riors, which  they  do  with  an  effe.'tive- 
ness  that  d«>es  cre«lit  to  dem-xraoy. 

**And  would  ye  be  plased  to  step 
here,  Miss  Seymour."  said  Bridget  to 
Grao»».  in  a  voice  of  suppres.so«l  emo- 
tion, and  pointing  oratorically,  with 
her  soapy  rig!it  arm,  to  a  snow-wreath 
of  Frencli  finery  and  puffing  on  the 
flo-3r.  "  Wliat  /  ask.-*,  Miss  Gr^.^e,  is, 
JTho  is  to  do  all  this  ?  I'm  sure,  {% 
would  take  me  and  Katy  a  week,  work- 
in'  day  and  night,  let  alone  the  cookin', 
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and  the  tilver  And  tlie  bcids,  Atiti  all 
them.  Ifn  a  pitj^i  now^  samebody 
abouMn't  ijfisiko  to  Uiat  young  crather ; 
fur  Rhe^a  nnthiri^  but  ii  b&bj,  and  likely 
dion't  know  any  things  as  biidies 
mostly  di>Q%  abi>iit  whut'i  right  and 
proper,^*  Bridgtjt*!*  Cbriiitian  charity 
and  conde^enaiou  in  this  last  sentence 
was  «ome  mitigation  of  tho  t^irisis; 
but  itill  Grace  wa^s  appallinl.  We  all 
of  us,  my  doar  isiatera,  have  stood  ap- 
pal1<>d  at  the  tribunal  of  good  Bridgets 
ming  in  their  majesty  and  decWing 
tbi^ir  uttimatuni^ 

BriilfTtit  was  a  treasure  in  the  town 
of  Springdale,  wbere  §crvunt$  were 
scarce  and  poor  j  and^  what  was  more, 
ebe  was  a  treiisur^  that  know  her  own 
worth,  Graeo  knew  very  well  how  she 
had  been  be^et  with  applrcatioasii  and 
ofiers  of  higher  wagea  to  draw  her  to 
varions  hotela  and  boarding-houses  in 
the  ricinity,  but  ha<l  preferred  the 
compamtive  dignity  and  tmnquillity 
of  a  private  gentleman's  family. 

But  the  family  bad  been  smallj  or- 
derly, and  systematic,  and  Grace  the 
most  conftidemte  of  housekeepers. 
Btil]  it  was  not  to  be  denied^  that, 
though  an  indulgent  and  couiii derate 
mistress,  Bridget  was,  in  faet>  mistress 
of  the  Seymour  mansion,  and  that  hei 


^*  Mamma  always  got  iiiv  thiap  dial 
soTfiefww,  They  always  ttm  ^ 
and  always  must  he :  yon  ju^^t  tfH  hir 
io.  I  eliink  it^s  always  bf'?t  t.>  U 
decided  with  serrant6.  Faeii  Vm  lioii 
in  tho  beginning." 

**  But  you  se%  Lillie  dear,  tfi 
almost  im possible  to  ^i  Aenantt  i 
ail  in  Spriugdale }  and  sntk  isemsi 
as  ours  eveiy hotly  saya  ar«  aii  m 
tion.  If  we  talk  to  Bridgi?t  in  tlflf 
way,  she'll  just  go  off  and  Icavr  ^\ 
and  then  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

'*What   in   the   world  does  JJW 
want;  to  Ijire  in  such  a  pl*^^  ht\ 
said   Li  Hie  peevi&lily.      *'  Them  i 
plenty  of  servants  to  he  got  id  ft 
York ;  and  that's  the  only  placp  fitIM 
live  in.     Well,  it's  no  affsiir  ftf  miiit^ 
Tell  John  he  marrJpd  me,  and  wt 
take  care  of  me.     He  muit  si^ttti 
some  way:  I  sha^n't  trouble  mjlw 
about  it." 

The  iiiea  of  living  in  New  Yoric,* 
uprooting  the  old  time-hotiore<l  ^^ 
liiihment  in  Springdale,  struck  GiMf 
as  a  ^ort  of  sacrilege  ;  yet  she  c<Jt 
not  help  feeling,  with  a  kiad  of  ft* 
that  tho  young  mistress  h^ul  powtr 
doit. 

^^  Don't,  darlings  talk  so,  fof  pW 
aake.' '  she  said,     "  I  will  sm  to  J< 
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;iie  to  realiae  tiie  Mziptaiml 
e  fowls  of  the  air  and  tiie 
le  field,  vfaich  vere  fed  and 
like  SoionKm  in  all  his 
ithoat  eTer  giving  a  mo- 
e  to  the  matter 
isaed  and  emhneed,  and 
\j  her  teai%  and  declared 
.  have  eveij  thing  just  as 
1  it,  if  it  took  the  half  of 
m. 

onsoling  his  £ur  one,  he 
Grace's  room  in  the  even- 
it  the  hour  that  they  used 
^ir  old  hrothedj  and  si&terly 
italks. 

e^  Grace, — poor  Lillie,  dear 
gy — joa  don't  know  how 
she  is ;  and,  Grace,  we  mast 
kmIj  to  do  up  all  her  fol-de- 
Iz-gigs  for  her,  joa  know, 
he's  been  uted  to  this  kind 
can't  do  without  it.^ 
m  Xij  to-morrow,  John,'' 
patientlj.  ^  There  is  AIis. 
she  is  a  very  nice  woman.*' 
lactlv !  just  the  thing/'  said 
fesy  we'll  get  her  to  take  all 
ings  every  week.    That  set- 

u  know,  John,  at  the  prices 
Atkins  asks,  you  will  have 
ore  than  for  all  your  family 
jether  ?  What  we  have  this 
Id  be  twenty  dollars,  at  the 
putation  ;  and  it  is  worth  it 
\  moA  of  getting  up  is  so 

pened  his  eyes,  and  looked 
like  all  stable  New-England 
the  Seymours,  while  they 
the  broadest  liberality,  had 
>f  gieat  sobriety  in  expense, 
profosion  shocked  them  as 
ite ;  and  a  quiet  and  decent 
in  matters  of  self-ihdul- 
«  habitual  with  them. 

for  the  fine  linen  of 


his  little  angel  nlher  staggeied  him« 
but  he  gnlpMl  it  down. 

•^  Well,  well  Grade,"  he  said ;  "^  cost 
what  it  may,  she  most  have  it  as  she 
hkes  it.  The  little  cieatuie.  you  see, 
has  never  been  accustomed  to  calcu- 
late or  ledect  in  these  matters :  and  it 
is  trial  enough  to  come  down  to  our 
stupid  way  of  hving,  —  so  difEei^nt« 
you  know,  from  the  gay  life  she  has 
been  leading.*^ 

Miss  Seymour's  saintship  was  some- 
what rudely  tested  by  this  lemark. 
That  anybody  should  think  it  a  sac- 
rifice to  be  John's  wife«  and  a  trial  to 
accept  the  homestead  at  Springdale, 
with  all  its  tranquillity  and  comforts, — 
that  John,  under  her  infiuenoe,  should 
speak  of  the  Springdale  life  tastupidf 
was  a  little  drop  too  much  in  her  cup. 
A  brigllt  streak  appeared  in  either 
cheek,  as  she  said,  — 

"Well,  John,  I  never  knew  you 
found  Springdale  stupid  before.  I'm 
sure,  we  have  been  happy  here,"— > 
and  her  voice  quavered. 

"  Pshaw,  Gracie !  you  know  what  I 
mean.  I  don't  mean  that  /  find  it 
stupid.  I  don't  like  the  kind  of  rattle- 
brained life  we've  been  leading  this  six 
weeks.  But,  then,  it  just  suits  Lillie ; 
and  it's  so  sweet  and  patient  of  her 
to  come  here  and  give  it  all  up,  and 
say  not  a  word  of  regret ;  and  then, 
you  see,  I  shall  be^  just  up  to  my 
ears  in  business  now,  and  can't  give 
up  all  my  time  to  her,  as  I  have. 
There's  ever  so  much  law  business 
coming  on,  and  all  the  factory  matters 
at  Spindlewood ;  and  I  can  see  that 
Lillie  will  have  rather  a  hard  time  of 
it.  You  must  devote  yourself  to  her, 
Gracie,  like  a  dear,  good  soul,  as  you 
always  were,  and  try  to  get  her  inter- 
este<l  in  our  kind  of  life.  Of  course, 
all  our  set  will  call,  and  that  will  be 
something ;  and  then  —  there  will  be 
8ome  invitations  out." 
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**  Oh,  yes^  John  !  well  tnanag^  it," 
Baid  Oracle^  who  had  by  this  timd 
&w  alio  wed  lier  anger,  and  eihouMcred 
her  cmsa  oncy  tnoru  with  a  wo  maul  j 
p0r8e¥«moc«,  **  Oh,  yea  I  tho  Fer- 
gii80i]%  and  the  WU coxes,  and  the 
BlagdetiB^  aad  tho  Winthropfl  will  all 
call ;  and  wo  ^liall  have  picnics,  and 
lawn  tca*i,  and  mu^icahi,  and  par> 
ties/* 

**yea,  yes,  I  see/'  eald  John, 
"  Gracie,  isnH  she  a  dear  little  thing  ? 
Didn^t  ^h<?  h^ok  cnnning  in  tlmt  white 
wrapper  tlij»  morning?  How  do 
women  do  thoso  thing*,  I  wonder  ?  '* 
■aid  Jolm.  '^  l>oii^t  you  think  hef 
mannefB  are  lovely  ?  *' 

•*  They  are  very  Bweet*  and  she  is 
charmuigly  pretty,**  said  Qracie;  "and 
I  love  her  dearly/' 

'^  And  3o  aSectionate  f  Don't  you 
think  ao  ?  "  continued  John*  *'  Bhe*s 
a  person  that  jon  can  do  any  thing 
with  through  her  heart  She*s  all 
heart,  and  very  little  head.  I  ought 
not  to  say  that,  either.  I  think  she 
has  fair  natural  ah  ill  ties,  had  they 
erer  been  cultivated/^ 

"  My  dear  John/'  said  Graeie, 
"  you  forget  what  lime  it  m  Good- 
night  I " 


Ifoii^  and   ^   many  thiags  tiul|fl| 
alone  could  settle  and  maoagf.^' 

'^*  Oh.  ^m  I  V\\  go  to-morrow/'  aut 
John.  *^  And,  after  thi^,  I  M\  ^ 
steady  at  it.  I  wonder  if  W4s  coul 
get  Lillie  to  go/*  said  he  doubtfiiUf 

Grace  did  not  answer.  LiUic  nk 
a  subject  on  which  it  was  alwaji  ii^ 
harrasj&ing  to  her  to  he  appeal^  ^ 
She  waa  so  afraid  of  apf>esirjj^  j'^alu* 
or  unappreciative,  and  her  ojj  1:1130, 
were  so  different  from  tho^  d  \ 
brother,  that  it  was  rather  di$^ 
say  any  thing. 

**  Do  you  think  she  woold  lib 
Grat^e  ?  " 

**  Indeed,  Johni  you  mu^t  Id 
better  than  I,  If  anybody  couiJ  a* 
her  take  an  interest  in  it,  it  wooU 
you/' 

Before  his  maniage,  Joha  bdif 
w^ys  hacl  the  idea  that  pretty,  ^ 
tionate   little   women  were  vt\)^ 
aad  self-denying  at  heart,  as  wM 
of  course.     No  matter  througli*ii 
labyriuths  of  fashionable  folil^ 
dissipation  they  had  been  wm 
still  a  talent  for  saintiship  ^^  ^t^ 
dormant  in  their  natureii*  *ltJck 
needed  only  the  touch  of  lovp  ^h 
velop.     Tiie  wirigs  of  the  ang^i 
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tt-#e«iagk  t*i  dsLncmg,  to  any 
d  wbicti  Uie  whole  fttimulas 
it  was  earth!  \'s- 

1  Ulk^  a  sort  of  |>ensive 
isai»  of  a  slightly  religious 
lJii»  least  id«a  of  a  moral 
i(  ?e!f-deiiial,  and 

;  higher  than  im- 
self-gratiiication  —  seemed 
iT^  entered  her  bead  What 
ilit)  bad  found  his  attempts 
topics  with  her 
id.  Lillie  either 
ils&oet«iid  ask«d  htm  what 
ms :  or  playfully  pulled  his 
mad  asked  him  why  he 
t^   "  i-try;  or  adroitly 

V  m  with  kissing 

foamitig  eame,  shining 
priously  throngh  the  dewy 
':i]e.  The  gret*n 
I  be  wide  streets 
M  and  tle^ked  with  vivid 
tmcis  of  emerald,  like 
changeable  silk^  as 
^'♦ws  of  sunlight 
!  the  leaves  and 
giTjnnd. 

between    the    great 
tbst  flanked  the  street 
tall   white   and  crimson 
mX\   the  majesty  of  their 
aod  the  air  was  filled 
and  Lillie,  after  a 
am©  forth  from  her 
^od  lovely  as  the  bride 
*'Thou  art  all  fair, 
is  no  spot  in  thee/* 
Ijf  dresse<l  in  the  rural- 
All    her  rrjbos  and 
oC  purth^t  white ;   and  a 
aistes  and  grasses,  with 
r>>ps  on  them,  twinkled 
bonnet  on  her  little 
was  all  er^pt^  into 
Aoreale  round  her  fuoe. 


In  short,  dear  reader,  she  was  a  per- 
fectly got*up  angel,  and  wanted  only 
some  tulle  clouds  and  an  opening 
heaven  Uj  have  gone  up  at  once,  as 
similar  angels  do  6om  the  Parisian 
stage. 

**  Yon  like  me,  don't  you  ?  "  she  said, 
as  she  saw  the  delight  in  John's  eyes. 

Jolin  was  tempted  to  lay  bold  of 
his  plaything. 

**  Don't,  now, — you  11  crumple  me," 
she  said,  fighting  him  off  with  a  dain- 
ty parasol.  *■  Positively  you  sha'n't 
touch  mo  till  after  church." 

John  laid  the  little  white  hand  on 
his  arm  with  pride,  and  looked  dawn 
at  her  over  his  shoulder  all  the  way  to 
churi^h-  He  felt  proud  of  her.  They 
would  l<x»k  at  her,  and  sec  bow  pretty 
she  waj4,  he  thought.  And  so  they  did. 
Lillie  had  been  used  to  admiration 
in  church.  It  was  one  of  her  fields 
of  triumph.  She  had  received  com- 
pliments oil  her  toilet  even  from  young 
clergymen,  who,  in  the  cour!*e  of  their 
preaching  and  praying,  found  leisure 
to  observe  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
grace  in  their  congregation*  She  had 
been  quite  used  to  knowing  of  youog 
men  who  got  good  seats  in  church 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  herj 
consequently,  going  to  church  hud  not 
the  moral  advantages  for  her  that  it 
has  for  people  who  go  simply  to  pray 
and  be  instructed.  John  saw  the 
turning  of  heails,  and  the  little  move- 
ments and  whispers  of  a^lmiration; 
and  his  heart  was  glad  within  him. 
The  thought  of  her  mingled  with 
prayer  and  hymn;  even  when  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  bowed  his  head, 
she  was  there. 

Perhaps  this  was  not  exactly  as  it 
should  be,  yet  angels  look  tenderly 
down  on  the  sins  of  too  much  love. 
John  felt  as  if  he  would  be  glad  of  a 
chance  to  die  for  her;  anfl,  when  he 
thought  of  her  in  his  prayers,  it  was 
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because  he  loved  her  better  tban  him- 
self. 

As  to  Lillie,  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary sympatlij  of  sentiment  between 
them  at  that  moment  John  was 
thinking  only  of  her;  and  she  was 
thinking  only  of  herself,  as  was  her 
usual  habit,  —  herself,  the  one  object 
of  her  life,  the  one  idol  of  her  love. 

Not  that  she  knew,  in  so  many 
wordiJi,  thp.t  she,  the  little,  frail  bit  of 
doi^t  and  ashes  that  she  was,  was  her 
own  idol;  and  that  i^he  appeared  he- 
fore  her  I^Eakor,  in  those  solemn  walls, 
to  draw  to  her^df  t!»e  homage  and  the 
attention  that  was  due  to  Gkvd  alone  ; 
but  yet  it  was  true,  that,  for  years  and 
years,  Lillie's  unconfessed,  yet  only 
motive  for  appearing  in  church  had 
beon  the  display  of  herself  and  the 
winning  of  admiration. 

But  is  she  so  much  worse  than 
others  ?  —  than  the  clergyman  who 
uses  the  pulpit  and  the  sacred  office 
to  si  low  off  his  talents? — ^than  the 
singers  who  sing  God*s  praises  to  show 
their  voices  ? — who  intone  the  agonies 
of  their  Kedoeraer,  or  the  glories  of 
the  Te  r>eum»  confident  on  the  com- 
ments of  the  newspaper  press  on  their 
performance  the  next  week?  No: 
Ltllie  may  be  a  little  sinner,  but  not 
above  others  in  this  matter. 

**  Lilliejj"  said  John  to  her  after 
dinner,  assuming  a  cnreless,  matter- 
ofHi'Oiirae  air,  **  would  you  like  to  drive 
witli  me  over  to  Spindleivood,  and  see 
my  Sunday  school  ?  " 

**  Xour  Sunday  school,  John  ?  Why, 
bleRs  m© !  do  you  teach  Sunday 
school  ?'* 

"  Certainly  I  do.  Grace  and  I  have 
a  school  of  two  hundred  children  and 
young  people  belonging  to  our  fac- 
tories,    I  am  sufverintendent/' 

**  I  never  did  hear  of  any  thing  so 
CNJdr^said  Lillie.  "What  in  the 
world  can  you  want  to  take  all  that 


trouble  for,  —  go  baskiBg^ 
in  the  hot  sun,  and  be 
a  room  full  of  those  ill-i 
tory 'people  ?     Why,  Tm  ] 
be  your  duty  I     I  wonMn'l 
the  world,    Nothing  %vou 
Why,    gr&cious,    Jobn^ 
catch  small -pox  or  somethfl 

'*pDohI  Lillie,  child,  yot 
know  any  thing  about  theWi 
are  just  as  cleanly  and 
anybody." 

•*  Oh,  well !  they  may  1 
Irish  and  Germans  and  Sirei 
Danes,  and  all  that  low  < 
so,  ^  you    needn't    telj 
that  working-class  smell  i 
can't  be  disguised  J 

*'But,  Lillie,  these  are  our 
They  are  the  laborers  from 
toils  our  wealth  comes;  a^^ 
them  something."  ^M 

«'  Well  t  you  pay  them  m 
don't  you?'* 

"  I   mean  morally.      We  t 
efforts  to  instruct  their  < 
to  elevate  and  guide  the 
feel  that  it  is  wrong  for  ns  I 
merely  as  a  means  of  self-^ 
We  ought  to  labor  for  the 
for  us*     We  ought  to  dea 
and  make  some  sacrifice 
their  good.*' 

**Yoii  dear  old  pr 
said  Lillie.  **  How  good  yonil 
But,  really,  I  haven't  the  • 
vocation  to  be  a  missionaiT|  — 
smallest.  I  can^t  think  < 
that  would  induce  me  to  1 
hot  ride  in  the  sun,  and  to  i 
stived-up  room  with  th 
creatures." 

Jbhn   looked   grave, 
said,  **  you  shouhhrt  speak  ■< 
your  fellow-beings  in 
way.*' 

•*  Well,  if  you  are   going 
me,  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to 
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reijbodj  that  stays  at  home, 
comfortable  times,  Sundays, 
>f  going  oat  on  missions,  is 
,  there  are  a  good  many  heart- 
le  in  the  world." 
:  yoor  pardon,  my  darling.  I 
ean,   dear,    that  yoti    were 

but  that  what  yon  said 
?o.    I  knew  you  didn't  really 

I  didn*t  ask  you,  dear,  to 
ky  —  only  to  be  company  for 

I  ask  yon  to  stay  at  home, 
•mpany  for  me.  I*m  sure  it 
le  enough  here,  and  yon  are 
iness  almost  all  your  days; 
oight  stay  with  me  Sunday^. 
I  hire  some  poor,  pious  young 
lo  all  the  work  over  there, 
plenty  of  them,  dear  knows, 
»uld  be  a  real  charity  to  help, 
crould  preach  and  pray  better 
can,  I  know.  I  don't  think 
it  is  busy  all  the  week  ought 
•undays.     It  is  breaking  the 

Lillie,  I  am  interested  in  my 
;hooL  I  know  all  my  people, 
know  me ;  and  no  one  else  in 
I  could  do  for  them  what  I 

.  I  should  think  yon  might 
>ted  in  me:  nobody  else 
>r  me  what  you  can,  and  I 
I  to  stay  with  me.     That's 

way  with  you  men :  you 
e  any  thing  about  us  after 
s." 

Lillie,  darling,  you  know 

ist  sa  YoQ  care  more  for 
missionary  work,  now,  than 
or  me.  I'm  sure  I  never 
it  Fd  married  a  hoine-mis- 

Qg,  please,  now,  don't  laugh 
Itijtomakeme  selfish  and 
Yob  liATe  soch  power  over 


me,  you  ought  to  be  my  inspim- 
tion." 

'^  I'll  be  your  common-sense,  John. 
Wlien  you  get  on  stilts,  and  run  bene- 
volence into  the  ground,  I'll  pull  you 
down.  Xow,  I  know  it  must  be  bad 
for  a  man,  that  has  as  much  as  you  do 
to  occupy  his  mind  all  the  week,  to 
go  out  and  work  Sundays ;  and  it's 
foolish,  when  you  could  perfectly  well 
hire  somebody  else  to  do  it,  and  stay 
at  home,  and  have  a  good  time." 

"  But,  LiUie,  I  need  it  myself" 

"  Need  it,  —  what  for  ?  I  can't  im- 
agine." 

"  To  keep  me  from  becoming  a  mere 
selfish,  worldly  man,  and  living  for 
mere  material  good  and  pleasure." 

"  You  dear  old  Don  Quixote  !  Well, 
you  are  altogether  in  the  clouds  above 
me.  I  can't  understand  a  word  of  all 
that" 

"  Well,  good-by,  darling,"  said  John, 
kissing  her,  and  hastening  out  of  the 
room,  to  cut  short  the  interview. 

Milton  has  described  the  peculiar 
influence  of  woman  over  man,  in  low- 
ering his  moral  tone,  and  bringing 
him  down  to  what  he  considered  the 
peculiarly  womanly  level.  "  You 
women,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  when  sho 
tried  to  induce  him  to  seek  favors  at 
court  by  some  concession  of  principle, 
— "  You  women  never  care  for  any 
thing  but  to  be  fine,  and  to  ride  in 
your  coaches."  In  Father  Adam's 
description  of  the  original  Eve,  he 
says,  — 

"  All  hipher  knowledge  in  her  presence  fa\U 
Degraded;  wiBdom,  in  di^ourse  with  her, 
LoUs,     discoantenanced,    and     like    folly 
shows." 

Something  like  this  effect  was  al- 
ways produced  on  John's  mind  when 
he  tried  to  settle  questions  relating  to 
his  higher  nature  with  Lillie.  He 
seemed,  somehow,  always  to  get  the 
worst  of  it.     All  her  womanly  graces 
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mad  faadnatioiiB^  ki  powezfal  orer  hii 
■eiiaBi  MiJ  tmnginatioBs,  srtA jed  tlienfr- 

the  lama  seemed  Co  smke  Mm  dmnb. 
Wbat  he  bellerdi,  and  kelieveil  wttli 
tttliQiiaaB,  wlieii  h#  was  alaoe^  or 
with  Gi^ce,  ^eetned  to  drb^le  awaj, 
»is4  l«  btdtttlmif  when  be  ttudeitook 
to  ^cmrincc  b^r  id  it*  Leflt  John 
*ho«ild  be  allied  m  midf  «i^d  ft  w^aou 
Jbr  Ibli  peeidbritT*  w«f  cite  ooeo  raofe 
tilt  higb  autluirity  afiins&id,  whefe 
lOhioii  mahBB  poor  Adma  t4«Q  fcho 
angvl, — 


!i«r  IdvellDtM^  m  tttoolnto  dw  •■■ 
JU^  fn  btn^eonptalc,  •»  wall  I9  kaftV 
Bv'  own^  tbsl  sta«l  §!»»  villi  4o  do  or  M7 
Socmi  WMMfSA,  vatOQiaMStlf  diicnel««t,  ben,** 

John  went  oat  fiom  Lillie's  presence 
mtbter  huinbled  and  orer-cittwed. 
When  the  wom4iii  tliat  a  man  lores 
kuigbs  at  hb  moral  eotbii^ij^ia^i  it  ii 
like  a  bbbck  &&9I  on  the  delicate  ti|is 
of  hodding  bees.  It  ib  up-hill  work, 
a^  wo  all  know*  to  battle  with  in*!<>- 
lenoL*  iin<l  .>t'lli>line.s>,  aii'l  self-scfkin;^ 
and  liar<l-lK';irtf<l  worl'llincjs.  Tlu-n 
the  lii^'hest  an-l  lioliot  part  of  oar 
iiaturr  lias  a  ba^li fulness  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  lieavenly  stranger,  and  easily 
slianitMl.  A  niml>le-tongued,  skilful 
w..nKin  can  >o  easily  show  the  ridiou- 
l-nis  .-ide  of  wliat  seemed  litToi-ni  ; 
and  wliat  is  calliMJ  conunon-sense,  so 
generally,  is  only  some  neatly  put 
pliase  <  >f  selti>hness.  P. m .r  John  uet'.l- 
ed  the  angcd  at  his  elbow,  to  give  Inm 
tlie  caution  which  he  is  represented 
as  giving  to  Father  Adam  :  — 

*"  \Vh:it  transport*  thee  «o? 
An  out-Mo?  —  t'lir,  no  d".ul»t,  aril  wortliy  well 
Thy  fheri-Ijiii;:.  tliy  honor,  aivl  thy  love. 
N't  tliy  Hihje.-ri..:i.     W.^i-jh  her  with  thv^oY, 
Then  v;ihie.     Olttimes  notiiinj:  profits  more 
Than  --oIi-e-t.M^in,  ;iroun<letl  on  ju?t  an-i  right 
Well    ni:inai;.^l:    of  that   i^kill    the    more    thou 

kno\\e-t 
The  more  <he  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head. 
And  to  realities  vield  all  her  j^hows." 


But  John  h«d  GO 
dbaw.  He  was  a  fdk»w  vtib 
hearty  —  good  aa  gykl, — W 
waid  ^ibatioiis,  hmM  wH 
epeeeh  ;  msidp  wfacil  not  ^f^ 
with,  be  became  oooteed  H 
hei^Dt,  ftzid  e^^Q  dtuah,  Sd 
waj  with  hk  little  pmk  an 
emfmm^  wja  immediate  and 
Ul^  fligbt. 

LiUb  mil  to  the  wmdOTT  t 
wsA  goDiV  and  sav  him  ami  Q 
iMto  tbe  camagi?  togeth«?r;  I 
she  iaw  them  drifo  to  thm  aU 
BOD  Hooee,  aad  l&am  Fet|^ 
oat  and  got  in  with  them,  i 
s&e  eaid  lo  h«£ielf^  **  be  4 
tibat  mafir  timea  motw« —  I'm ^ 

Xo^  she  did  luH  iay  it. 
he  weU  for  ma  all  if  we  did  • 
words^  plain  atid  gi^licil,  n 
stioetfve  fe^¥e3  and  piupcv 
arise  In  our  heaitai  aod  wl 
want  af  beiog  so  expressed,  1 
Qfl  Qiid^t^ct^d  und  tutchallexii 

nv    ;vuiiM     StiV  out    I>oIJly,    '' 
care  for  ri;^ht  or   wrong,   or 
evil,  or  anybody's  rights  or  a: 
happiness,    or    the    general 
G<xl  himself. — all   I  care  fo 
the  least  interest  in,  is  to  h.-^v 
time  myself,  —  and   I   mean 
come  what   may,**   we  >]iould 
expres>ing  a  feeling  which  0 
in  the  dark  back-room  of  th 
heart:   and  saying  it  might  li 
fr«»m  the   drugged    sleep   of 
might  rouse  us  to  shake  otV  t 
creeping  paralysis   of  seltishi 
sin  before  it  is  forever  tcK>  lat 
But   Li  Hie  was  a  creature 
lost    the    power    of     self-kn 
She  was,  my  dear  sir,  what   ^^ 
po<e  the  true  woman  to  be,  — 
of  l)lln<l   instincts;   and  amo 
the  strongest  was  that  of  pi\ 
her   husband,   and    power   o^ 
She  had  lived  in  her  power  o 
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I  her  field  of  amlatkiZL  Sbe 
hem  tbovou^lj.  WaDMan  jun* 
ivy ;  and  the  irjr  hM^  a,  hm^ 
rtle  fingers  in  ei-eiv  isK-li  of  ic« 

that  strike  at  enetr  &nr  joid 
uid  weak  place  in  the  fitvmkg 
ey  mean  to  oyei^gipwa  ;  aaid  »o 

II  ie.  She  saw,  at  a  g-lanob. 
e  soher,  thooghdnL  Ckssstiani 

Springdale  vas  vU3]r  mp- 
3  the  life  she  wanted  to  Itsaii, 
which  John  was  to  he  ber  iia- 
it.  She  saw,  thai,  if  aidh 
as  Grace  and  Rote  had  poravr 
im,  she  should  not ;  and  her 
d  shoold  he  hers  aiooe.  He 
do  her  wiIl,andhehersnl9geaL 
le  thongfat,  smiling  at  hcxMif 

looked  in  the  looknig-^bfl&, 
n  <nirled  herself  peaoefoll j  Miad 
ly  down  in  the  caoker  of  the 
id  drew  finth  the  French  waw^ 
as    her    nsual    Smdaj 


»  liked  French  novelsL  There 
atmosphere  of  things  in  them 
ited  her.  The  joang  mairied 
had  loreis  and  admirers;  and 
ras  the  constant  stimolos  of 
omted  and  adored,  under  the 
POtecticNi    of   a    good-natured 


In  FxioKm.  lihe  Airhmp  is  aiD  done 
afctir  nuuriii^  aaid  libe  vcnai^  gir] 
lodtf  i<irwibrd  to  it  Sf^  Imst  introidncftias 
tff>  a  ctawar  uf  flangoesL  ILn  AiDf^nica, 
«#>  pHuct  2B  'OUT  *6amwsaaac  IilieralitT, 
tibot  -wti  likbik  of  snifciiLg  lihe  two 
FxvbEiDR.  We  jure  i^KCCxn^^  cm  in  thai 
'v^yr  iuBL  A  kaiair!k«d|re  cif  FTsncih 
»  l>egTmiTr>g  to  Le  cifi(Ei»(ika«d  a»  libe 
pfuuil  of  pwKt  pBacicv,  "to  gasn  wLxvli,  all 
«ike  natBt  ht  ncild.  jniM*  gizlF  jdjus^I  ^ 
ito  tibe  Fnofecii  iiheata<k,  ajtd  3iie  j^iaaied 
ax  Inr  FresDcdi  d^liukcbtieK.  wib&  IvngBi 
MX  ilkBm  wihikr  l^j  |a^eiiei>d  tJier 
imdtxKt4UDd  ^Ikttt,  ^lifciiTiV  ll£;2iTOL.  iheT 
iCMJoiiHL  Thtm.  wt  aae  to  hMvt  sema 
<Df  FresK^  ^lonrfM.^^aa'elhiRTtrMnsi^xbedf 
juad  pQ&l  azkd  praifiieil  eren  1-tj  13^ 
rtOigiciBS  p9ie«L  wnt^tien  hj  tbe  ooifis 
<^  Frexkdi  £ezQak  reic*nDer«,  which 
win  show  them  exatcitlj  how  the 
nan^tr  French  women  manage  their 
cazds;  so  that,  hj  and  bj.  we  shaD 
hare  the  latert^  phase  of  eckcticisn.  — 
the  imScoi  of  Ankencan  and  Fxenok 
mamtergL  The  giii  will  flirt  till 
twentr  a  VAmericaimie^  Uid  then 
mazTT  and  flirt  tiD  fortr  a  la  Fram^ 
^i$e.  This  was  alwMit  LillieV  plan 
of  life.  Could  s^he  hope  10  cany  il 
oat  in  Spriiigdaie? 
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rs^o:x.  who  in  so  many  things 
cnce  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
sts  too  pl^nlvy  I  fear,  its  seep- 
Jso^  wlien  he  sings,  — 


, —  we  cannol  know; 
tf  of  flungs  we  see.*^ 


loefiUc^  indeed,  that  one  en- 
r  with  ''the  yision 


and  the  faculty  dirine  ^  should  hare 
meant  this  to  be  taken  literally.  But 
I  am  not  so  much  concemeil  now  to 
know  what  the  poet  meant :  I  take  it 
up  rather  as  an  expression  of  the  pre- 
Tafling  distinction  between  knowleilge 
and  faith,  —  a  distinction  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  briefly  to 
expose,  as  not  founded  on  a  true  phil- 
osophy. 
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Faith  and  Knowledge. 


How  faith  diSers  from  knowledge 
is  a  question  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  great  problems  of  religion* 
To  me  the  question  seems  often  to 
have  been  answered  erroneously,  and 
with  fatiil  concessions  to  the  claims  of 
knowledge,  as  contrasted  with  faith* 
Not  only  by  the  philosophers,  but  by 
some  theologians  also,  faith  is  ad* 
mi  tied  to  bo  a  less  real  and  substan- 
tial ground  of  conviction  than  knowl- 
edge. And,  in  the  jxjpular  use  of 
words,  "  I  believe,*'  is  always  assumed 
to  be  a  feebler  statement  than  **  I 
know."  I  am  not  **  sure  "  of  some 
alleged  event;  but  *'  I  believe  *'  it  hap- 
pened so,  AVhat  we  have  seen,  we 
are  thought  to  know ;  what  we  have 
heard  from  others,  we  only  belieTe. 
And  often  when  one  wishes  to  em- 
phasize his  couvietion  of  any  truth, 
he  feels  it  necessary  to  say»  /  know  it^ 
though  o timers  may  still  regard  his 
state  of  mind  simply  as  belief  It  is 
not  disputed  that  we  know  there  is  an 
external  world,  and  many  of  the  laws 
of  that  world.  In  fact,  ** science"' 
(which  is  another  name  for  knowl- 
edge) is  wholly  occupied  in  discoveiv 
ing  those  laws.  But  it  ih  denied  that 
we  can  **  know  "  there  is  a  tlml,  or 
that  we  have  a  soul  distinct  from  the 
hotly,  or  that  we  shall  continue  to 
live  wlien  the  body  dies.  Not  that 
these  are  denied  to  be  facts :  it  ii*  only 
asserted  that  we  cannot  knmG  them  as 
facts.  They  are  perceived  by  faith, 
not  grasped  by  knowledge. 

To  me  such  an  assertion  is  nothing 
else  but  a  begging  of  the  question. 
What  right  has  anybody  to  assume 
that  we  only  know  what  w^e  see,  or 
that  knowledge  is  limited  to  any  or 
all  of  the  senses  ?  Let  us  go  to  the 
diction  ai'ies.  They  tell  us  that  knowl- 
edge means  '*the  certain  perception 
of  truth ;  "  and  also  that  it  is  "  be- 
lief which  amounts   to  or  results  in 


moral    certainty/'         Whateljr  \ 
more  exactly,  *•  The  word  1 
strictly  employed*  implies  thrct  l| 
vix.,  truth,  proof,  and  com 
other  words,  before  we  ean 
strictly  to  know  any  event  rr 
or  principle,  or  whatever  el>^e  u  i 
objiL*ct  of  knowledge,  this  ubjt?ct  \ 
(1)  be  true,  or  really  existing;  (] 
must  be  proved  to  be  tme; 
we  must  l>e  convinced  by  sack 
Any   one    of    these   dementi 
wanting^  we  cannot  be  said  to  1 
No  amount  nf  proof,  no  ht  n  i 
conviction,   establishes     a 
known,  if,  after  all,  its 
istence   is   a   mere    illusion, 
there  are,  of  course,  innnmeraii 
and   trutha  which  we  do  not 
simply  because  we  have  nevrrl 
evidence  of  their  truth   pr 
our  minds.     And,  once  mure.  tli»| 
or  truth  may  be  sustained  by  i 
proof,  and  yet  fail  to  be  knawn^l 
cause  we  are  not  convinced  bf  f 
evidence* 

Now,  when  the  object*  of  * 
(in   the  popular  acceptation  of  4 
term)  are  contrasted  with  the  i 
of  ♦*  knowledge,'*  it  cannot  be  ] 
ed  that  the  former  class  are 
to  the  latter  in  the  strength  ^\ 
comnctmn  with  which   tJjey  arn 
There  are  men  who  are  as  ^miiji 
vincedof  the  reality  of  I  ( 

ences^  as  il^y  matheni 
simplest    truth    of    numbers,  — 1 
should  I  not  say  that  their  co 
is  imvienst*li/  grrjat^rr  than  that! 
mathematician,  since  it  is  not  a  i 
assent  of  the  intellect,  but  also  i 
destructible   part  of   their  cl 
and  life.    Those,  therefore,  wh6i 
claim  that  knowledge  is 
faith  must  endeavor  to  sboir  1 
latter  is  detieient  in  one  or  boidli 
other  two    elements   of 
r\z.^  reality  and  proof.     To  ddif  I 


Faith  and  Knoieledge. 
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^y   bowev^r,  to    tlie   objects   of 
bo  »o  manifestly  an  tin- 
aption,  that  we  can- 
f  uj  one  in  the  name  of 
fihy  c*juld   attempt  it     There 
tbeUy  the  alleged  deficiency 
,  ms  that  which  is  thonght  to 
Hority  of  faith.    Science, 
,  ideal  science,  claims  to 
tht*  sore  way  of  demons tra- 
step  of  that  way  must 
fima.      It   searches  after 
of   oatnjvv    and    will    not 
^•vir  view  of  thoae  laets   to   be 
or  distorted  by  sentiment,  by 
by  any  supposed  interest  of 
^  or  ndigion-     Its  whole  aim  is 
\  rrl  u*  This  is  **  posi- 
AU  the  old  ques- 
nce,  Why,  To  what 

.olied  from  the  domain 

sdence.      When   La    Plac« 

[  m  copy  of  hi5  great  *'  Mcca- 

Et«  '*  to  the  iirst  Napoleon, 

li   wM  to  have  expressed 

at  finding  in  the  book 

litioQ  of  a  Sopreme   Being. 

WAS  th«  answer,  *^  I  have  no 

tkit  hypothesis."     In  other 

:  coald  be  understood, 

r,  witliout  knowiog 

de  ity  or  eren  without  caring 

r  wlietber  it  ha^l  a  ^laker !     It 

iipef€tious   *•  iiy{>othesis  *' 

|llssn,  to  introduce    the  idea   of 

AjmI  nattir:il  science,  since  the 

La  Vl^cey  ge*»ms  to  be  rcpeat- 

empliatically   this   famous 

It    dismisses    all    spiritual 

realm  of  hypothesis,  as 

,  ^..-     Observe  that  this  is  not 

mt  Vemntf  not  formal  atheism. 

m/ij/  be  an  expression 

;  truth ;  only,  we  cannot 

to  be  true.     The  naturalist 

[lit    the    possibility  of  facts 

l^fiiritQ^  iu3^  o^  A  li^<^  ^^  be 

licfinfter  when  the  life  on 


earth  is  ended;  but  he  maintains 
that  these  things  are  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  our  human  f^iculties ; 
and,  therefore,  the  practiced  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  tha{  we  had  better 
let  them  alone.  A  lecture  was  deliv* 
ered  in  the  city  of  New  York,  not 
many  months  ago,  by  a  professor  from 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  **  ortho- 
dox *'  colleges,  which  brought  fonranl^ 
in  a  somewhat  startling  manner,  the 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  thought 
upon  physical  conrlitions.  We  were 
taught,  that,  so  far  a:^  science  can  in» 
form  us,  thought  is  nothing  else  but 
the  conversion  of  heat.  Elsewhere, 
heat  is  converted  into  motion  and 
other  natural  forces  j  but,  in  the  hu- 
man brain,  heat  is  converted  into 
thought  I  Is  there,  then,  no  soul? 
we  begin  to  ask;  for  this  looks  like 
sheer  materialism.  Yes:  at  the  very 
close  of  the  lecture,  as  if  to  save  us 
from  utter  despair,  or,  possibly,  to  save 
the  credit  of  his  o^vn  orthoiloxj,  the 
lecturer  drops  a  word  of  comfort,  a 
straw  to  the  drowning  man,  *•  Faith 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  soul.  We  must 
accept  it  as  a  doctrbie  of  faith.''  That 
was  all*  It  was  not  suggested  that 
reason  justified  the  spiritual  belief* 
There  was  no  hope  held  out,  that  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  could  bo 
proved  as  clearly  as  his  physical 
nature.  The  last  we  know :  the  first 
we  simply  believe, 

I  have  made  this  reference,  of  course, 
simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency of  modem  scientific  inquiry. 
Our  *•  |>o8itive  '•  philosophers  wilt  have 
nothing  but  "truth  capable  of  verifi- 
cation.'* Let  it  be  so.  But  what  do 
they  mean  by  verification  ?  I  am  Jtild 
that  two  colorless  fluids,  when  nitxod 
together,  make  a  colored  one.  I  try 
the  experiment,  and  thus  verify  th* 
fact*  But  was  there  no  other  w:iy  of 
verifying  it  ?     Had  I  no  right  to  r»* 


JfWi 


^ift 


kr  ^  aH  Ilk  sesaiiee.  Aiid^  perhafu, 
m^  ftlw^FS  be  awam  tbat  tin 
H*  1^  ^1  tlmt  he  ai^ucQe&  I 
Ibr  gxmniiedf  alMt,  the  iiitegrit 
fiirttltieSy  *^  of  memot 
L;  ^it  9  mtl^  ^>4r»  witiiocit  w))kh  he  ea 
iwre  ticat  liis  diaiu  of  liemo^ 


JL  Bit  it  b  not  ttite  tli^  die  I 

—  §m  dMtwdtT  drnfienth  ^ 

es-  «r  Cf«&  Mninljy  upon  hi^totii 

mi  We  cfasB  t«  know-  its  tnitli  it 

WW,     I 

isexstfUe,  that  i 

*W€eiTt 

piifelj  ! 

m    fill  nil     UeamliiK^hem 

i^  wln^  thets  was  sometKin 

iiK«ftiA  trifwilff  il  til  this  € 


iiiii.*ici^^4lidi 


^* 


hmi^  nWA 


f-  ham  m  M^jt^er  vwU 
i#  Attr  ^  ^rectlj  a|if 


!•  V     'V     u- ' .  •  •>.    ^  .\  ■  -  ■  '■         *^.     \    I   I      If      ii.^  !    >•":!»'    L:r"'-~  ':i^'";..  L.l:zc 
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'  ofra»  axird  mj  tluU  '^knowl- 

t  of  li^jjigs  we  see  ^  with  our 

tiskio:  and  sodi  a  knowl- 

•^     ---al  wit!i  faith-     Thus 

lun  betwiH^n  £uth  aad 

^  wuuM  seem  to  he^  that  the 

iamn^  thuigs  with  the  natu* 

^  tlw  fbrmer  with  the  spiiit- 

Docs  thU  put  faith  mt  &  dis- 

Qaita  the  oootraijy  one 

mxleas  it  ts  denied  that 

iwQch  a  thing  aa  ipmtnal  sight 

^t.     Bat  toeh  m  denial  cannot 

to  iKe  dignitr  of  an  ar^- 

It  is  at  best  hat  the  assertion 

^  I  hare  not;  thrciefore, 

fkafi,"*    **I  nerer  saw  water 

llierelbre,    it    does   not 

And  the  blind  man  might 

r  a^  these  coodudons :  **  I  know 

:  jott  tii«ati  by  a  visible  worid ; 

rit  k  a  ddnstoa  that  there  ia 

I  how  is  it  —  the  <jiiestion 

Ved  —  with   the   contrary 

Hofw  proTe  the   fact  to 

deny  it?     How  wHl   you 

that  there  are  spirit- 

i  and  lacnlties,  to  those  who 

1t^  experience  of  them  ? 

liidaed«  a  most  interesting 

I  motif  to  the  philosopher, 

noe  to  the    teacher  of 

Trt    if  one  may   not 

conriDcing  a  blind  man 

^enal  world  b  reroaled  to 

I  a  waty  of  which  he  can  hare 

cuuceiHjoOt  surely  they   who 

spiHtuany  blind  may  be  in- 

ad^^tt  that  there  t*  a  "  way 

I**   which    "they    have    not 

For  we  heliere  that  all  men 

degree,  the  capacity  of 

bowerer  dormant  and 

They  are  not,  like  the 

aiSicted  with  a  natural 

wfcidi   absolutely  incapaci* 

i  |br  eeemg.     They  can  see 

fmmtjf  triZZ.     All  spiritnal  blind- 


nets  is  more  or  less  rolontary;  that 
isy  it  comes  from  a  certain  condition 
of  mmd^  which  is  tlie  oonseqnence  of 
Tolnntaiy  transgression,  now  or  long 
ago.  And  one  might,  mofeorer,  es- 
cape from  this  condition,  if  he  only 
would  use  the  means  that  are  given 
him  for  this  end.  To  illustrate  this 
horn  natur^  science  mast  indeed  be 
acknowledged  to  be  very  imperfect  and 
unsatiisfactory ;  yet  it  may  help  ns 
somewhat  to  compare  spiritual  sight 
to  the  •  tele^ki'ope,  aiKl  natural  sight  to 
the  unaided  eye.  A  bigoted  astrono- 
mer might  say  to  the  inventor  of  the 
telescope,  **  I  do  not  l»elieve  you  can 
see  any  £uther  than  I  can.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  satisfied  with  what  the 
n  aked  eye  reports  tome*  1 1  wil  I  give  me 
employment  enough  for  a  life-time." 
But  if  he  can  only  be  persuaded  to 
tn/  this  new  mode^  or  rather  this  en- 
largement of  vision,  all  doubt  would 
disappear ;  and  he  would  joyfully  ac- 
cept this  wonderftil  instrument,  as 
opening  a  new  world  to  him  in  his 
own  favorite  study.  So  there  are  men 
in  these  days  who  profess  to  love  the 
truth,  who  are  diligent  students  of 
nature,  who  are  eager  to  learn  every 
new  law  or  force  in  the  natural  world, 
yet  who  ** rule  out  '^  all  evidence  of 
any  thing  spiritual,  distrusting  what- 
ever does  not  come  within  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  external  senses.  Is  not 
this  very  much  like  the  proceeding  of 
our  bigoted  astronomer?  As  long 
as  they  are  in  this  senseless  position 
of  dtnial,  their  minds  are  hopelessly 
closed  against  the  higher  truth.  I^t 
them  once  begin  to  think  that  there 
m/iij  he  **  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  '*  than  their  philosophy  has 
dreamed  of^  and  the  self-distrust  may 
lead  them  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  di- 
viner methoil,  till  the  scales  fall  &om 
their  eyes,  and  they  see  as  they  never 
saw  before. 
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Six  Months  on  Fine  CenU. 


The  realm  of  religious  truth,  then, 
is  open  to  faith,  not  as  an  inferior  kind 
of  knowlodj^e,  but  as  the  highest  kind. 
There  wonld  he  no  occasion  t«Ji]uarrel 
with  those  engaged  in  natural  8oit?nce, 
if  tbey  did  not  asssert  that  knowledge 
was  coniined  to  their  own  department, 
while  all  else  is  vague,  shadowy,  and 
uncertain,  —  resting  on  "  sentiment/' 
rather  than  on  any  solid  fotindation 
of  fact.  As  a  mere  assertion,  this  is 
certainly  no  better  than  the  counter 
assertion  of  the  Christian  believer; 
while  the  latt<?r  is  ^tipported  by  the 
experience  of  countless  myriads,  be- 
ginning with  Him  who  said  to  the 
doubting  ruler  of  the  Jews,  *'We 
speak  timt  we  do  know,  and  testify 
tliat  we  have  seen.*'  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  part  of  philosophical  candor. 


ness  "to  the  Gr«eks,' 
fool  i.slm ess  to    their  s 
become  the  >• 
inc^veryagev  [>entof«(| 

—  **  the  power  of  God,  and  the  \ 
of  Goil/^  We  rrjoicf*  in  th« 
that  the  materialistic  pitll 
which  just  now  seems  to  be  tn 
cendent  cannot  retain  its  o£cci 
for  any  long  period-  The  tniu 
spiritual  religion  is  sure  to  OOI 
man^s  natui^i  is  not  to  be  peinii 
satisfied  w^th  the  kn-'  i 

life,  that  re^sts  merely  ii  r  4 

senses*  Should  the  desired  chdfl 
to  come  by  the  ordinary  coocM 
perience,  then,  as  I  believe^  wifl 
messengers  bo  sent ;  and  90l 
calamity,  like  war,  will  teach  1 
provide  for  higher  int<?rests  thi 


not  less  than  of  Christ icui  humility,    of  the   perishable    body. 


not  to  scoff  at  such  expiTience  as 
a  delusion,  because  we  as  yet  know 
nothiDg  of  it^  but  rather  to  welcome 
it  as  a  delightful  possibility,  that  the 
longing  of  the  human  heart  for  some- 
tliing  higher  than  this  mun<]aiie  sphere 
may  be  gratiiied.     What  was  foolish- 


would  gladly  have  his  felk 
brought  to  the  know!t?dge  of  I; 
by  milder  methods  will  do  thai 
to  convince  them  now  of  t1l6 
of  **  things  not  seenj 
"  walk  by  faith  *-  is  far  siiiec;^ 
"  walk  by  aighf 
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opinion  of  me.     H  is  un  wil 
was  at  last  obUined  to  take 
to  Buffalo,  where,  as  my  \uU 
said,  I  haii  friends.     It  happen 


The  captain  of  the  steamer  "  Dia- 
mond "  was  not  pleased  when  he  saw 

me  at  work  again  about  tlie  table,  at  the  steamer  was  bound  up  the 

the  next  meal  after  leaving  Conneaut.  Toledo,  where  also  I  had  ndatri 

He  said  nothing  to  me,  however,  but,  fact  which  I  did  not  make  k 

calling  up  the  stewanl,  had  a  long,  the  steward.     I  was  now  € 

stormy  talk  with  him.     The  steward,  about,  it  will  be  se>en,  by  pfe 

in  self-defence,  was,  of  course,  obliged  capture  on  every  hand.     I 

to  tell  how  I  had  stowed  myself  away  reasonsi  neTerthtdess,  for  wid 

in  the  forecastle,  which,  I  need  not  be  left  at  Buffalo  instead  of 

aayi  did  not  enhance  the  commander  a  The  latter  city  was  so  small  I 
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easily  \^y  hold  of  me 
former,  beting  not  only 
bat  80  much  farther 
stAcd  a  much  bett43P 
eoooealment,  and,  what  was 
eqyai  itnpoftanee}  I  should 
an  additional  wef^k's  board 
Der  reached  tliere.  At 
I  scarcely  went 
at  alL  During  the  return  trip 
pilo^  mjr  mind  was  exceeding 
Ml  daring  and  mighty  schemes 
ipe  frocD  the  stewzutl,  whom 
hiaiices  had  metamorphosed  in- 
ilking  terror  to  ma  That  hon- 
ov  had  confided  to  me  that  he 
pad  it  hia  doty  and  for  my  in- 
haire  an  interview  with  the 
whom  I  hail  f!ed,  and  to 
not  what  other  appalling 
proriding  me  with  a 
lent  home,  I  did  not, 
titmk  it  prudent  to  express 
at  his  prospective  pro- 
Sy  choosing  secretly  to  trast 
iBoC  tostaining  it  rather  to  my 
K  to  my  ekujuence.  Accord- 
iHmsii  we  arrived  at  BuffaK  I 
II  aij  oppoitnmtied,  and^  seiz- 
right  moment,  fled  precipitate- 
Bie  dixrk^  nnobserred  by  my 
■ning,  self-imposed  guar<iian. 
lioufa  subsequently,  deemiijg 
safe,  I  walked  boldly  on  board 
oU  ut^amer  «  Baltic,"  Here, 
1  freak  of  fortune,  it  was 
tea  till  I  ha*!  ** shipped" 
at  th«  marrellotis  sala- 
di»tbi79  a  month.  Surely, 
Mt  so  rich  or  inde- 
I  went  to  work  with 
aipifad  tn  undertake  any  thing 
iraath^r  by  a  calm  senae  of  Fe- 
sad  by  tht?  princely  gnerrlon 
WBad  hig)i  in  my  imagination 
awl  of  the  month.  Tn  the 
jf  ttttw,  UXK  I  am  hap[»y  to 
completely  my   re- 


markable tendency  to  seasickncfi**. 
**  The  Baltic/' then  having  sc^en  her 
best  day^i,  did  not  belong  to  any  reg- 
ular line,  but  went  rolling  and  creak- 
ing about  on  roaming  commissions  for 
freight  and  passengers,  all  over  the 
lakes.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  inglori* 
otts  denouement  in  which  my  life  as 
one  of  her  crew  ended,  I  can  remem- 
ber nothing  of  moment  which  hap- 
pened, except  that  the  sense  of  my  own 
importance  and  of  my  accumulating 
wealth  grew  daily  in  strict  proportion  ; 
and  that  her  captain  was  a  perpetual 
mountain  to  me,  bearing  down  very 
hard  on  my  expansive  spirit,  but  never 
quite  crushing  it.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, indeed,  my  exj>erionces  xnth 
captains  were  strikingly  disagreeable. 
Reganling  this  cold  autocrat  of  the 
venerable  steamer  "  Baltic/*  I  recall 
a  queer,  boyish  fancy  I  entertained, 
I  forget  whether  in  earnest  or  in  .s|>or- 
tive  retribution ;  namely,  that  the 
nor'-westers  hud  not  only  piled  up  the 
breakers  which  threatened  continual- 
ly in  tlie  hard^  wrinkled  foldsi  and 
lines  of  his  face,  1>ut  had  also  lilown 
the  warmth,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
heart,  out  of  his  voice  and  manner. 
As  the  month  drew  near  its  close, 
however,  and  the  ten  dollars  earned 
by  my  own  hands  were  soon  to  be 
mine,  the  contumely  of  my  eommander 
had  little  weight  against  the  buov- 
ancy  and  growing  independence  of 
my  spirit  I  had  been  in  '^  The  Bal- 
tic "just  three  weeks  and  four  dayst, 
on  tlje  eventful  nioming  when  she 
was  to  leave  Toledo.  It  had  been  my 
habit,  once  a  week,  to  wash  my  only 
shirt  in  the  pantry,  and  to  wait,  till  it 
dried,  about  the  kitchen,  with  ray  coat 
buttonerl  up  to  my  chin.  Now,  on 
this  same  morning,  I  had  just  issued 
from  tlte  latter  place  with  ray  clean 
shirt  in  my  han<l,  when  the  captain 
told  me  to  do  something,  —  I  forget 
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:v  pursuers,     niy  crackers  oarefullv  stowei 

I  wao  mak-    my  pocket  with  my  live  copj 
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IS  '^Tbe  Baltic ''  was  made 
m  captain  had  saffitiently 
rofis  his  akstoDishment,  he 
Rsmld  mt,  denouncing  ven- 

^to  in  J  heels  as  soon 
^  wharf.  Finding 
pleh  me^  ho  stopped, 
rawoiv  he  would  ar- 
ti0  saw  or  h^ard  any  thing 
I,  of  coujseT  knew  noth* 
}tiw  lint  it^  terron;  and^ 
ully  had  the  bettor  side  in 
re  the  matter  up.  It  mar 
that  the  joy  to  he  in  a 
ff  ont  of  the  way  of  cap- 
1  me  materially;  hut  it 
\^le  remarkahle  now,  how 
ighty  di.sapjK>intmcnt  and 
i^hed  wholly  fi-om  my 
I  cannot  remember  that 
^tanre  ever  crossed  my 
1   till  I  was   called  uiion, 

Buently,  to  recount  my 
lU  mi  ring  school  fed  lows. 
Itp  I  am  sure,  have  been 
tuxt^  after  my  Parthian 
^  tlifi  irate  captain,  —  for, 
I  must  bo  told,  1  shot  him 

S'th^t  or  so  in  my  flight, 
I  amufting  myself  after 
f  the  *'  light  and  heavy 
ioUtsig  myself  about  upon 
■omc  white-fish  barrels,  at 
bg  dock,  as  ooD tented  and 
Ihottghtleaa  boy  only  can 
fco  ihia  dock  was  a  little 
I0ODW,  cmplo3*ed  in  bring- 
kom  Hog  Inland,  on  the 
irer*  There  was  a  small 
(A  fiolitaiy  oar  and  scull- 
fnig  to  this  i^nd-scow,  tug- 
ftt  the  rope  by  which  it  was 
I  it  doace<l  dreamily  astern 
gtty  Ajoupgi'^h  fellow,  with 
^^^^^wa5  engaged  in  uii- 
^^PKnaft  when  I  espied 
^Br.  Kow,  if  there  was 
l^^tli  which  much  practice 


and  a  boundless  love  liad  lent  me  any 
degree  of  skilly  it  was  risking  my  life 
in  amateur  navigation.  I  need  scarce- 
ly tell  you,  therefore,  how  I  ceased  my 
acrobatics  with  the  white-fish  barrels, 
and  came  and  gazed  wistfully  at  that 
little  boat ;  how  I  varied  this  employ- 
ment by  staring  inquiringly  into  the 
mild  face  of  that  enviable  young  man 
who  had  control  of  its  destinies; 
how,  when  he  paused  in  lus  work  to 
regard  me  in  turn,  I  thrust  my  hands 
unconcernedly  in  my  pocketii,  and 
looked  studiously  away  from  him  and 
the  little  boat,  at  the  far  windings  of 
the  broa*!  river;  how,  when  he  had 
resumed  hiB  work,  my  eyes  also  re- 
sumed their  longing  pilgrimage  from 
the  little  lH>at  to  his  face ;  and  how, 
having  repeated  tfiis  process  several 
times,  my  mind  tugging  fitfully  and 
dreamily  at  its  purpose  as  the  little 
boat  at  its  rf>pe,  I  finally  turned  and 
asked,  in  an  abrupt  voice,  for  the  loan 
of  the  one-oared  craft.  The  young 
man  was  startled  into  a  smile,  perhaps 
of  sheer  good-nature,  and  perhaps  of 
pleased  surprise  at  so  brief  a  petition 
overtopped  by  so  lengthy  an  enacted 
preamble.  Certainly,  he  said.  I  might 
take  his  little  boat ;  and  I  embarked. 
Pushing  boldly  into  the  stream, 
which  runs  there  three  or  four  miles 
an  houTt  I  sculled  vigorou.'^ly  for  the 
Canadian  shore.  Even  at  this  early 
period,  I  may  remark,  I  had  an  over- 
powering desire  to  visit  foreign  lands; 
and  I  resolved  to  take  that  opjjortune 
occasion  to  go  abroad.  Those  most 
familiar  with  the  swift,  deep  river, 
will  best  understand  that  the  proba- 
bility of  my  reaching  the  British 
shore  was  only  less'  than  tlie  i»ossi- 
bility  of  my  ever  getting  back  again ; 
and  that  the  project,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  utterly  mad  and 
perilous.  I  sculled  out  well  towards 
the  middle  of  the   stream,   exulting. 


of  ^1*    gle  witii  the  ctuxen^  which 

t(f  ■^fnrf    sbofitld    have   been   enough,  ' 

^aSlOMK^   tike  terrible  ^g^t  I  h^  erpei 

dl»  pitiT  <>C    to  bring  Die,  I  IIiiilIh  to  a  0 

%  I   8i^iie«f  the  wildnesii  a^nd  oiaj 

I    mf  midertaJdog.     Finally,  1 

tbft^oekv  aiitl  makttig  the  ji 

Bva^   In  die  nmd-^oow,  I  cj^dmnged 

at    ali««pt$h  sDit  of  smile  f«>r  th 

id   or  sjro] pathetic  smi 

$^idc    7^**)^  man,  bet  captsiin,  and 

off  lekorelr  orer  the  wharfl 

te-   tlw  w»j  of  tbe  c^uriotu  |>e0 

X«t  ■■Sty    Ind  been  tbe  witnefses  of  my 

la  a  tsoHttlpibty  sluift  tinH 

if  iha  bvi^    afto;  I  was  engag^  Ag^^  ii 

ntr^rlf  mboat  00  the  lop  of  tJ) 

&k  Imeu^  tbimkijig  no  moi 

kglr-btiwiiltli  «flea^  or  of  w 

off  me  in  tbe  iii 

TwKiilr  mmnt^s,  s 

moaJlect^  were  abiMf 

dlnel    mislbrttine, 

rkii4  the  hrighl 

bofie.     Tliis  HUM 


mli 


L5  T-r-    ~  -^-   I   rJiT^  >x»rv"-']v  un  Ir^rsta 
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Rimaicm  in  mj  TagraDcy, 
i  aa  urdiiD  of  Irkli  de- 
I  oo  the  wharf  at  De- 
'  does  not  fail  me^ 
!lKr  Ike  events  just  cbron- 
the  first  and  last 
ato  roy  boybh  confi- 
upomonslitp  wad  not 
I  ended  in  the  disaster 
which  he  inflicted 
mg.  This,  with  the 
ijch  I  bcstowedj  in  tnm, 
B^  I  b^lieTe,  tho  only 
^md  on  the  occasion  of 
Betaking. 

Bbfung  of  the  day  of 
mtmpe  in  the  yawl  of  the 
|liDW  tcom  my  pocket  the 
H^  to  me  that  morning 
Sm  the  pantry  of  ''  The 
^^aeatetl  myself  on  the 
Dg  the  clear  river,  to 
the  minnows  with 
ben  it  hegan  to  be 
3y  occurred  to  me  that 
to  sleep :  I  am  sure, 
moment,  the  subject 
ive  lodgings  had  not 
I  avoBe;  and^  brush* 
Dents  of  my  crackers 
vfellow-vagabonds,  the 
Hked  towards  the  place 
Pwnr  was  moored    I  re- 

Kgood-natnred  face 
wliohad  go  willing* 
imll  boat^  and  never 
bt  the  peril  to  which  I 
well  w  myselt  Arrived 
Sftbm  of  the  scow,  I  found 
ndired*    I  had  conscien- 

kaboot  begging,  and 
dmng  nothing  of  the 
da  the  simple  affirm a- 
ll  of  my  case.  Indeed,  I 
Ite  hiui  time  to  append 
ay  first  sentence ;  for 
i  faifl  prompt  kindnei^s, 
|]|6  hftd  heard  I  had 


no  lodging  of  my  own,  that  I  was 
welcome  to  share  his,  making  for  me, 
while  he  spoke,  a  place  on  the  loose 
hay  which  formed  his  bed.  A  solitary 
pillow-case  of  coarse  sheeting,  >tiiifed 
with  hay,  was  the  only  thing  like 
bedding  discoverable.  Here  I  threw 
myself  without  undressing,  and  tried 
to  sleep  J  but  there  were  more  knlgers 
with  us,  bred,  I  suppose,  by  the  sand, 
than  even  the  good-hearted  fellow 
would  have  willingly  accommo<lated, 
—  that  i8,  if  he  felt  them  as  I  did. 
Before  morning,  however,  youth  and 
fatigue  got  the  bett^er  of  them,  and 
I  slept  soiUKlly. 

Arising  refreshed,  I  sallied  forth 
early  on  the  wharf  to  amuse  mvself. 
In  the  course  of  an  hoT^r,  it  occurred 
ta  me  suddtmlvi  —  out  of  no  more 
previous  thought  or  care  about  the 
matter  than  I  had  had  tlie  night 
before  on  the  subject  of  a  lodging,  — » 
that  I  had  had  no  breakfast,  and 
could  not  say  exactly  where  I  was 
going  to  get  any.  Tlie  good-natured 
face  of  my  late  bed-fellow  again  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind,  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  sand^scow.  There  he 
was,  in  *  »'oop  of  a  cabin,  just 

partakin^  morning  meal,  which 

consisted  of  a  small  baker*s  loaf  and 
a  teacup  of  molasses.  Still  humor- 
ing  ray  scruples  as  to  direct  begging, 
I  gave  him  to  understand,  affirma- 
tively, that  I  did  not  know  where  to 
get  any  breakfast.  Without  uttering 
a  wonl,  the  gooil  fellow  brtike  his  loaf 
in  two,  and  gave  me  half.  In  fact,  I 
cannot  recollect  that  he  oven  asked  me 
any  questions :  if  he  did,  they  were  of 
such  a  kiodly  nature  as  not  in  any  way 
to  suggest  the  ignominious  close  of 
my  free  career  by  capture ;  and  that  is 
why,  I  supi>ose,  I  have  forgotten  them. 
We  dipped  our  bread  by  turns  into 
the  teacup  of  molasses  very  amicably, 
and  took   alternate  draughts  of  the 
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pure  river-water  from  the  same  tin 
dipper.     Even  now,  as  I  writer  I  can 

see  again  the  strange  light  in  his 
bonost  eyes,  just  behind  the  surprise 
with  wluch  they  rt-gardeJ  me,  when, 
our  simple  meal  over,  1  drew  slowly 
from  my  jwcket  my  ^ve  copper  cents, 
and  placed  t!iem  in  his  hand.  Of 
course  he  wuuld  not  take  them.  It 
wa.^,  no  duul>t,  because  they  were  my 
entire  wealthj  that  I  straightway  re- 
ceiv^ed  the  imprcsi>ioii  that  ho  thought 
them  too  much  for  his  somewhat 
meagre  hotel  accommodations ;  and  8o 
I  recalled  to  las  memory  that  ho  liad 
also  loaned  me  Ins  small  boat  the  after- 
noon before.  **  Never  mind,  never 
mind,"  lie  said ;  **  put  yuur  money 
away.  You  can  take  the  small  boat 
again  if  you  want  to,'*  These  were 
his  exact  words  ;  and  there  was  more 
true  feeling  in  the  way^e  said  them, 
than  would  go  to  make  up  manv  a 
longer  t^j seech  I  have  since  heard, 
in  the  pathos  of  melodramat  where  the 
hero  ha^i  magnaniraously  refast*d  vast 
estates,  and  lacs  of  rupees.  (If  the 
reader  will  excuse  the  parenthesis,  I 
should  like  tu  be  allowed  to  say,  right 
here,  God  bless  that  youug  fellow,  — 


or  middle-aged  fellow  now  — 
ever  he  is!)  Wliether  a 
apprehension  of  fature  audita 
gcncief ,  and  a  gleam  of  niJ^B 
light  in  small  boats,  or  both  Ui 
flashed  across  my  mind  at  th 
meat,  I  am  not  now  prepared  i< 
but,  I  remember,  I  did  put  my 
away,  and,  climbing  down  agai 
tlie  little  yawh  amused  myself 
perilling  my  life  oitoe  m<^^ 
swift  current.  ^H 

This  time,  however,  flB 
merely  on  short  coasting  1 
around  tlie  docks.  At  least, 
not  yet  come  to  a  decision  ab< 
feasibility  of  taking  in  %(m 
foreign  in  my  way,  l>eing  in  ti 
act  of  casting  a  pair  of  longit 
at  the  Canadian  shore,  when 
hailed  by  my  friend  of  the  san 
and  requested  to  bring  the  " 
land.  A  favorable  breeze  had 
up ;  and  the  scow,  now  dischaJ 
her  sandj  took  her  departure  fo 
load.  I  stood  on  the  wharf,  AOi 
her  adieu  ^  and  that  was  tli« 
ever  saw  of  her,  or  of  the 
hearted  fellow  who  tmited  in  1 
person  her  captain,  mates,  and 
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THE   H18T0EY  OF  A   RUSSIAN  ADVENTTJBEB  OF  THE   EIGHTEEKTH 


[The  fuVfstunco  of  thl^  curiuus  history 
is  taken  from  a  paper  by  M.  Lacour,  just 
now  ymblL4ied»  to  wMt^h  we  have  made 
some  additions.] 

In  a  late  number  of  '*  Old  and 
New"  (May,  1870)/ an  allusion  was 
made  to  the  terrible  picture  displayed 
in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867, 
which  was  first  exhibited  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  lSr4,  by  a  Russian 
artist  of  reputation,  iL  Flavitsky, 
who  has  since  died. 


This  picture  was  remarkabh 
execution,  the  closeness  of  iti 
the  yellow  light  that  playt( 
its  devouring  waves ;  but  it  wt 
strikicg  from  the  horror  of  1 
ject. 

A  doubt  has  always  hung  i^ 
personality  of  this  victim  to  1 
ousy  of  Catherine   IL 
that  suggested  this  pietui 
legend,    though    its    liistti 
goes  back  a  hundred  y« 
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a  frv*?"  fi^I'i  t*:r  the  ii<:rLrins  ";  'y\.  •■..-..   i:  ■   •■  *.:r.i'      'r  ir,  nwokv  ;^ 

1^'— •:rrirer?.  liM'-i^-.c".       f    ■..••     -.'."i^iirr'     snlij^rt. 

Lr  Daaghter  of  an  Empress,"  Xixa  ina*>.  .11  I.>''^7,  ;in  nlwtrnrr.  of 
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the  official  memoir  was  pabUsheclf 
which  throws  some  light  on  this 
strange  episode,  without  dissipating  ftll 

its  uncertainty. 

It  differs  from  the  current  legend 
in  its  beginning  and  iu  clo&e.  It 
differs  esspecially,  because  it  purports 
that  its  heroine  was  only  the  pret^^nded 
daughter  of  Elizabeth.  As  represent- 
ing the  life  of  a  consummate  adven- 
turess, it  adds  another  romantic  fea- 
ture; and  itA  close,  though  not  so 
scenic^  is  as  tragic* 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1772,  three 
foreigners  established  themselves  in 
an  elegant  hotel  in  Paris :  A  young 
woman,  twenty-five  years  old  at  the 
most,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Aly 
Emettee,  Princess  of  Vuldimer.  With 
her  was  a  young  man  of  attractive 
appearance,  who  calle<l  himself  her 
relation,  although  he  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  her,  —  tbe  Baron  Embs;  and 
a  man  of  a  certain  age,  who  called 
himself  Baron  Schenk.  The  young 
princess,  blonde  and  slender,  was 
pretty.  She  had  regular  features, 
with  a  distinguished  expression.  Her 
face  struck  one  at  a  glance,  by  a  singu- 
larity which  could  not  at  first  bo  ac- 
counted for  J  but,  on  closer  observation, 
it  was  seen  that  the  eyes,  otherwise 
beautiful,  were  not  of  the  same  color, 
which  gave  to  her  expression  a  pier- 
cing effect,  and  strange,  fascinating 
power.  She  was  spirited,  intel- 
lectual, and  well-informed ;  spoke  sev- 
eral languages  currently;  sang  rav- 
ishingly,  accompanying  herself  on  the 
harpsichord ;  and  possessed  much 
grace,  with  a  serious  air,  **and  at 
times  a  cold  smile,  that  betrayed  a 
Boul  not  easy  to  move.'*  It  was  given 
out  that  she  was  bom  in  Circassia, 
tbe  niece  or  heiress  of  a  Persian,  who 
was  prodigiously  rich. 

These  foreigners  lived  in  rather  a 
suspicious  style,  giving  lai-ish  enter- 
tainmentsj  and  receiving  at  home   a 


varied  society,  mostly  oomfi 
er  foreigners  in  Paris,     Among 
was  the  Count  Casimir  0| 
illustrious    Polish   patriot,  j 
come  to  France  to  solicit 
court  of  Versailles, 

But  the  whole  party, 
money  troubles,  passed, 
month s»  to  Frankfort,  w 
difficulties  awaited  them- 
tlie  *^  Princess ''  was  rescued  I 
reigning  Prince  of  Limbourg,  ^ 
smitten  with  her  charms,  He( 
ty,  the  majestic  air  natuml  toh 
her  eloquence,  made  a  vivid  imji 
upon  him,  and  he  would  have  n 
her;  but^  in  time,  her  pretenni 
Bumed  a  new  form.  This  was  ai 
appearance  upon  the  stage  of  a 
Pole,  by  the  name  of  !> 
pan  ion  and  confident  oi 

She  now  appeared  no  long^ 
mere  adventurer,  but  claimed  ti 
of  the  Princess  Tarakanor,  da 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  ] 

In  the  convent  where  she  ht 
placed,  she  barely  escapeil  beij 
soned,  and  had  been  sent  Intel 
beria,  where  she  was  rescued  ft 
ile  by  the  pity  of  her  guanlial 
brought  to  the  court  of  Pen^in, 
she  had  lately  quitteii  This  1 
story  which  she  now  brought  fe 
and  which  led  her  through  a  a 
reer  of  adventure  and  :i 
ruin.  It  had  been  so  -i 
gated,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  time  to  guess  its  atitl 

From  Germany,  the  pri^ 
to  Venice,  where  Radzi\nl 
of  his  friends  collected  about  he 
salon  was  crowded  with  Po^i 
distinguished  French  meiu^J 
remarkable  characrters  min|^| 
assembly,  —  two  IMoorish  ri 
and  an  Englishman,  Edwai^ 
Montague,  son  of  the  celebr 
ler,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
who  himself  had  lately  tumai 
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.  BadziTil  and  the  Pules  re- 
CO  make  their  heail-(|uarcen  at 
k.  r-.i  be  still  nearvr  the  cuiirtof 
•-  where  thev  hoped  to  gain  the 
t  and  assistance  of  the  sulran. 
he  princess  preceded  them,  and 
hvr^i^-lf  in  a  country-house  Inr- 
;  to  the  French  consul  at  Bagusa. 
i  in  a  delightful  ^[»•>r.  on  the 
i  a  hill  covered  with  gardens, 
ai:«i  vineyards :  and  her  e!»tab- 
a:  became  the  head-i|uarters  of 
se  vj»ffc>se*i  to  the  interests  of 
There  gathered  a  brilliant 
.  which  spread  an  ^  unusual 
i-n  in  the  place.  The  hi^t-.Ty 
princess  each  day  revealed  new 
:  ?he  ha.i  refused  to  marry  tLf 
>f  Persia:   she   had  traver^^-d 

disguiseil   as  a    man.       Her 

the  imposing  dimiry  of  her 
■s-  the  eli^uence  wkh  whi-.-L 
rated  her  dei^igns.  scrrounJea 
1  a  singular  prertige.  .She  ji-ift- 
[apiers  that  established  deci- 
he  rights  that  she  claimed  t* 
:»rr:al  cpdwn ;  amv^iig  'ttb^-r^. 
^r^  by  which  Peter  the  Gr-ru: 
"herine  I.  liad  reguiatei  tii»: 
I  successiv'L:.       The   m>^t  :iii- 

was  ihe  will  '»f  the  Hm:»re."?t 
tLi  Petr-vna,  wlij  aesign^-u  ii^r 
rr  a<  heir  to  the  cr.'wn.  Wii^-rt 
-  '.'biaLijed  these  d-»*;uni-::te '.' 
,\  'li'l  not  a{»jK*ar  :■■  i»*-  uii-a-y 
•:n-'ie*:*t.  He  did  u*t:  r*L:a^-  :ii»- 
't  objection  K*j  theuj :  eiruer  i*»  - 
r  had  decided  to  udm;i  *'Vrry 
rliljout  a  to*.*  cl<»M'  exaniinatii.ii.. 
->he  liad  the  ad'Ir»-^>  t'  •  expiuu. 

in  the  most  }iiausiui»  nuuiner. 
r-je  jiafiers  were  found  iL  her 
!'.»n. 

was  the  year  177i.  iata'.  i*  .-«■ 
overeigns-  —  Loui.-  XV..  Pn*^ 
t  XJV.-  and  tL»r  ^uj:ai.  M'i- 
riL     The  new  r»ul:ai-.   Ai^i-i. 

Khan,  proved  to  Jm.-  of  ;.  in  /n 
character  thiui   his  preue*.-.;^- 


sors.  Adairs  in  Russia  wen?  dis4.'our- 
agiugfor  Poland  :  and  iiuully  Uail/ivil 
gave  up  all  h'^j^e  fn^rii  Turk«.-y.  H« 
prefiareil  to  retuni  :•>  Wiiii:«? ;  uiid  the 
princess  beth'jugli:  h«.'r.'?<rlf  in  lime  of 
an  honorable  r;tr»;:tt.  .She  r» •«:«.•  ivtrd 
fr«jm  Eilwurl  M-^iitague  h.-tter-  of  in- 
tpjiiuction  It  J  Sir  William  llumijton, 
amba*-.A«l..r  f«.»r  Kn inland  at  Naphrn. 
li^rv    ^L►;    IftZ'j'jk  liirf'j*:!!",   and    waii 

receive*!  with  op^.-n  anns  by  J^ady 
Hamilt'jn-  who  i.-rje^i  h^.-r  t«>  ;Ai.i.«-jii  un 
apartm^riit  in  li«rr  owl  e.^tabii-ljm«'n!. 
Again  th-r  r.iraury  of  tri*.-  priiu:i.->.-.  ln-r 
iiiirlle'.t,  ti.-j  v«r:i  'jf  my-tery  tliu.t  hiin;^ 
ovrr  L-r  bLnhj  pr>i:^'.»-d  tL«;ir  irfli«i  j 
and  ehr  wifc*.  i.-r-y-'iue  day^.  tii«.- n-i;;!!- 

ing  'jUerli  Hi  tL*r  -yiAyA    of  tin.'  atJjhuA- 

sa-i-.-r.  Lik-Iy  Jlaai.hon  wi>heij  to 
retaiii  her  iii  Nit;.!*-:  but  ithe  tiftu- 
Si  if  red  ;:  ti-j  ex;K^-.*-J  a  phi'i*.     Siie 

r-ai-'Vei  hrra*.!*'  v.-  h'jtu*-,  »h«-re  ^h•; 
s-arte-i  up'.*:;  a  new  tla.-^*-.  hin-  ej*- 
t'-re.i  ::.*:'.■  r.latioii.-  wi'ii  'fiir  JeMjjtn, 
;»r  .'fes-  :.:z  i-  •>••«:  r*.-  to  'tM:*,jiu*:  si  Ib'^muri 

LutlivH'J.       Ml*'    I::*- J  I*     i»»T.i»-it    M.i  iildt:ti 

uii>-r   a   r-.-j.*'-:.:    .'ii- ••/:.; vo.  ;t:*«l.    ni- 

a-r-'^.  ::.  JlV'-nr  *,"■  i-rv.  .  v  .:.;.'  'ij^,?,  li,t- 
aui"  ■•-  ■ -r** ■•.■*.-  '•!  "I  *»-r-.-  l-.-i!.'ii.|  l^v 
lli*^  Pr.V:*:  '•!  J-.::.'.'  j;:  w:'!.  svn.ib 
ell*:  V  ii-  :.ii;i;i.  *.    ;i:  »'.  .j»-:. 

n  »•   1  c.;^  ^  itli-  *■  .   L.:. 
iier^'lT  'i'    — «*'  _^-     :!■.( 

•.■••:r.»  ■:..      ^ij*   v  :  j.. 


.     lili'        ~!|i        'ji''  |,'|i,vr|,| 

:  :..is.. :  .'  i;    .-     ,    i.i)     n 
:  *■'     '•      i»-i     '  J...'     .-i.» 

►-  ..fr./t.       \    .i   l:l,.i      \,4, 

•     -   !•;'.      ■'       I. .,!..»  1...  I       ii 
.   'f    «■•      i-i .     «»♦     lii^  f  ij 

'-■■,'■.     I.       iHll'».l.:.  .I'l'H.-. 

^   '..^.'.:.    .:..r,...  'J  J. I.: 

[.'■?    f       .;  .■.If     \V  ..'li.itii 

I  »  Ji»  :  .1  I  !•*  J'  ii'l<  t 
...  !■  •,  ..  •  .  .!  i..il  lit  .1 
■:"  ■  '  l.(  1  .i./li,.li  •  <<j| 
'    .1    .J'llii.      1'..  1-      .  .  II. 1 

•  •     I  •!?  '    lit  |«l    ill!     I 

'  f.'  t    It  .1.    I  !<t.  I  \y    ii  III,  ,| 

•..iii=     'ft     li.i      till,     i.,,, 
il        I  i-  ^.'Jl'll  »l  1  111, I 
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commandant  was  Alexis  Orlof.  With 
h'm  hroXhi'T  Grogmn*,  a  favorite  of 
Catlierin4'*s.  ht*  luul  himsi*lf  assisted 
in  tluj  assjis>in:ition  of  Pet  it  III.  He 
dintti y  iM-rci-ived  that  tlie  K*ttor  must 
be  fn»ni  the  [in^tcndant  to  the  crown, 
of  whiun  he  had  received  mynterious 
intellij;»-nce.  He  found  tlie  English 
consul  willinj^  to  play  a  i»art  in  the  ruse 
he  j>roi>«»si«d.  Thnuij^h  the  agency  of 
an  Englisli  hanker,  who  offenMl  large 
credit  to  the  j)rince.ss,  her  contidence 
was  won ;  an* I  slie  frll  an  easy  prey 
to  tlie  intrigues  of  Orlof.  She  left 
Konie,  to  be  received  in  magnificent 
style  at  l*isa,  \vhrn»  she  was  intro- 
duced to  Orlof.  She  was  often  at 
Leghorn  as  the  honored  guest  of  the 
consul  and  his  wife.  Here  Orlof  ren- 
dered her  assiduous  attentions,  aixl  was 
not  ashauiCil  to  deceive  her  by  a  pre- 
tended marriage. 

To  crown  the  celebration  on  this 
occasion,  he  proposed  to  give  her  the 
spectarleof  a  pretench'd  naval  conflict. 
Her  Pcili>h  followers,  who  had  remained 
constant  to  hrr,  in  vain  warned  her  of 
the  danger  of  a  snare.  A  number 
of  gayly-julorned  vessels  received  the 
invited  guests.  She  entered  the  first 
with  Orlof  and  the  two  faithful  Poles. 
In  the  m'uUi  *<f  the  roar  of  thee  an  non  s, 


that  Orlof  had  indeed  remained  inlil 
command  at  Leghorn^  for  the  finl 
time  she  fell  into  an  access  of  deifni 
then,  drying  her  tears,  she  rushed  li 
the  deck.  An  English  vessel 
at  the  moment,  she  strove  to 
herself  into  it,  but  was  preventoJf 
and  the  vessel  continue*!  its  way. 

Last  effort  of  hope !  Despair  f^ 
after  shut  her  in,  —  witliin  the  waBiflt 
a  Russian  prison.  Here  no  throats « 
entn*aties,  not.  those  of  the  faitUl 
Domanski,  who  liad  followed  hersofil^ 
could  make  her  own  that  ^he  was  not 
of  illustrious  origin.  She  ventured  ti 
Avrite  to  the  empress  to  demand  tt. 
audience,  signing  herself  still  tk 
princess  Elizabeth.  After  giving  I 
sketch  of  her  life,  recalling  renie* 
brances  of  her  youth,  and  a  mysteriooi 
protection  that  had  surroundnl  h« 
from  her  early  days,  she  closwl  with 
saying,  "  I  know  life.  I  have  suffered. 
Heaven  has  given  nie  some  strengA 
of  soul ;  and,  if  courage  is  the  virtue 
of  a  prince,  I  hope,  as  princess,  I  shall 
not  be  refused  my  courage  still.'* 

Her  imprisonment  was  made  luoro 
and  more  severe,  her  attendacta 
taken  frtim  her.  The  energy  of  hff 
soul  had  long  sustained  her.  She 
liad   suffered   frouj    a    dbeas©  of  tl» 
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>  discover  what  bad  become  of   ii«*v*;r  to  pj^^sik  a  word  of  wii:ir  tli«'y 

w*:rt.-  hade  to  aficomjAifiU.  Tii*  rjim*- 
'Skrds  the  end  of  snznmer.  the  vow  of  Ms'ir^.ry  hikf,  \t*'A'u  iiijf>o^«r(J 
L^  b*-came  monr  ftreblt  agaiL- 
:  herstrlf  near  deatii.  riit  pri— 
j.t-d  fiir  u  priesT  of  th'.-  Orv^k 
L.  \\  ben  ht  camtr.  ilit:  rrc'.-iT-c 
rhh  gentltntraa- :  but  T)*ir:»?:Tiii2. 
instead  of  grivin*  lier  iL-  r»— 
s  coni?olarion  sht^  nad  asXru-  Lr 
ihr  only  of  pnrprisinc  ^imr.  -ol- 
n  or  revelation,  sii*:  ia'-r.'vpiru 
:«msq"aei;.' :  and.  frTinr:  nift.L  l.:d- 
rvrrLah  ey*r=.  sh«-  said  t*.'  iiin..  ii. 
iiierious  tone.  •*  Iir»:rtr  ft)r  m.*-  iut 
Ts  '.'f  the  d-ad-^  Sue  ii--'!  r.ir 
LiTsi  afr*^r.  and  espLr»rC  I^:.  ■*. 
u-itbi.-a*  nrrvricg  a  wort:  m«ir«:. 

e-*  of  IIaT-*riiii-  i'T*  four  m-L  »•:.• 
Ewom    ri-'ifUAT  lerribi'-    nieiiiifvr- 


j.TirHrr,;*. 


Tj^stel: 


ir:  Ii.    .. 
A  trp-  .F  01.  eani.  •^•-  -  ;;n^ 

•T  iiini-'":iir  i-wnT'-  u  r::;-:p-  : 

C^i.T  a  liT^*r  xr^Iie 

^*r  •ir»*aL:  tii*-  rmtr:,   r  :::»;    i 

A  'Ivr.;!"..!!::  -ii»^i,  w-  ::a"-;   ,.-.= 

TLeMor*:.  W"  n***".  uir  :ii/;-;-T 
Tiuit  .-fuuaen  'imiui:   v:r'-'     ■: 
TLiai".  vu-t-r  •:iilli*    ii.    .11. * 
In.  our  fralJ  ttanc- 

Tli»-r»*fir«--  w»-  ae^f.  :iir  .-r.;: 
Tboa:^  unrji  ;iiif:  -rwr    vr— :; 
Tbourii  nii^uifSix:  -m-^--:    -.-t* 
Tj  seise  'iur  w*nuri^ 

Foe.  in  our  r  ati»*r*    .'tr^^ 
A  manaioii  iiijr  ii*-  .ia»    r^-,..r. 
And  fiiur  -^IH  uif  t.h-^  ii.«i4 
We  diRdl  in  tiaak. 
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TWO   SOKa  AND  DANCE  MEN. 


BY   FliRDERIG  WAD8WOKTH  LOBINO. 


We  were  in  the  care  between  White 
River  Junction  and  Coni^orcL  In  the 
seat  beside  me  was  a  fat  man  of  gar- 
raloU8  tendencies,  who  had  made  sev- 
eral attempts  at  con  versa  ti  on  with  me, 
all  of  wbicii  I  had  sternly  repressed, 
being  engaged  at  the  time  in  looking 
over  some  old  newspa^jers  containing 
my  celebrated  Beries  of  articles  on  the 
agricwltural  resources  of  our  country, 
as  applied  to  the  question  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  As  I  laid  the  kust  paper 
down  in  my  lap,  the  voicL^  of  my  fat 
cumpariion  was  again  heard  \  — * 

*^  I  am  the  man  that  can  tell  all 
about  those  men,  sir,  —  I  made  them 
what  they  are;**  and  a  large  hand 
pointed  to  the  colunm  of  deat  hs,  where 
I  read,  — 

*'  At  ^Vliite  Iliver  Junction,  Janu- 
ary 12th,  18G2,  Thomas  Knight, 
aged  thirty-five  years,  four  months/* 

Who  Thomas  Knight  was,  1  did  not 
know,  nor  did  I  untlersitaiKl  how,  by 
any  posisibilities  of  Eiigliisli  grammar, 
he  could  he  alluded  to  as  **  those  men." 
Accordingly^  I  Lx^ked  interrogatively 
at  my  conapanion. 

"  You  know  who  Tommy  Knight 
was,  don't  you  ?  ■  •  he  a^ked, 

"  Let  me  see,*'  said  I :  *'  was  he  one 
of  the  Knights  of"  — 

*'  Ko,- '  said  the  fat  man,  interrupt- 
ing me  with  a  degit}e  of  asperity  that 
was  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  an  in- 
difference to  gramra  atical  rules  that  was 
simply  shot  king,  **  !ie  wasn't  one  of 
the  Knights  of  nowhere.  He  was 
Knight  of  Knight  &  Cottle,  he  was. 
You  must  have  known  aWnt  them.^' 

*'■  My  dear  sir,*'  I  replied,  **  to  eay 
that  I  did  not  know  about  them, 
would  be  to  say  that  I  had   travelled 


tbrougli  the  country 
aliut.  Why,  I've  seen  th^rl 
ever}^  board-fenc«  from  Pot 
Peoria." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  fat  rai 
"  I  made  them  boys  what  tl 
and,  until  they  gire  up  a  [»ei 
I  was  the  one  to  whom  they  i 
turned  for  sympathy.  They 
best  song  and  dance  me^Q 
country ;  and  it  was  to  me  t 
owed  their  success*  Them  m 
Knight*s,  and  likewise  CottU 

"  What  made  them  stop 
ing?-*IaskeA. 

*^  The  old  story,  eir,'*  said 
man  sole mnly. 

"Oh,  I  see  ["said  L     '•D 

"  Ko,  sir,  you  do  not  see," 
ed  the  fat  man  warmly.  "  N 
drink.  A  steadier  chap  thai 
never  stepjxjd,  unless  it  was 
and  both  of  'em  may  be  re| 
paragons*  Paragons  is  wliat 
call  'em,  sir,  if  allowed  my  c 
language.*' 

**  Out  with  your  story,**  gai< 
I  see  there  is  one,  and  that 
dying  to  tell  it." 

"Well,  it  ain^t  much  of 
sir,"  said  the  fat  man ;  "  and,  s 
when  I  tells  a  thing,  I  alw^j 
rambling;  but  if  youM  lik# 
about  Vm,  sir,  w*hy,  I'm 
commodate.'* 


It's   a  gootl  many  ye 
since  I  nm  a  show  along  J 
sippi  Kiver.     We  didn't  l' 
one  spot,  sir,  for  no  one 
pay  very  long  ;^md  we  cotd^ 
raoreji  a  month  in   a  plj 
getting  all  chawed  tip  in 
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tc^edieiv  The  Incist  h  krpk  m  coeor- 
tng  mad  •  eneBRxigr  tiD  I  wmm  fixeed 
Ibr  to  go  ««  and  begtlieaofff  and 

liiej  Tu  thiiM^  OMiei  tfctti  i% 

QOiiti  two  bawic^ktirf%9,  A&d  a, lot  of 
&ro  diips,  sir,  —  wliii^  ^ 

WrD,  sirj  the  rean 
tlie  bcjjs  ginr  ttfk  KoCJimg  btpi 
as  it  S3|  mr^  but  it  eitlier  impwyrea  or 
it  goes  dikim ;  mud  ibeoi  bctja  did  impI 
go  dovn.  It  wa«  a  tteftt  t«»ne%Bi 
dioo^  Bxr.  Tbe  J  kind  of  ^ided  iato 
one  aaodher'^  footstc^iSk^  t^  it  seemed 
sjs  tli0iigh  j<Mi  wms  Gocuig  t«t»  aspics 
of  one  mwM  befoee  jiMt.  TIusi  tliej 
look^  olifc^  too^  «r.  Tliiy  didit't  at 
fin^  but  beiBg  logetlier  constant  so^ 
»)rt  of  amalioKLted  them  tog«tlier. 
It's  cofioosi  sir;  bot  Knigbt^s  babr^ 
vhieii  was  almost  stzaiglit  at  fiist, 
tooik  to  cmtiJig  like  ClutrleirV  Part- 
ly thU  maj  imve  "been  due  to  the 
bnishiii^,  hat  partlj   it  w-aa  owing 

w-;-iit    on.   th-'^y    l"-:zun    t>    <!:•   'I'-iMc 

is  i:..w  v.rv  <^'Mnn'ii:  l-iit  tlu-y  wa- 
iil'-ir  tl.'/  l^r-r  (>■::•;•<  at  ir.  sir.  Y-'ii 
may  liav-:-  li'/ar-I  '♦jin  in  ••  C'-'urrincr 
"li'-atli  tliC  Mm<:.:i."  pvrli.-q'S.  sir. 
Kr^'zht  \v«:.uM  come  Jan-.-inc:  in   aii<l 

-vr--  ,-.>  I  ;.%v:,v-  ^■:.j--  r. 

Then  ho  pave  two  or  tlirrc  steps  to 
thf  riglit. — 

-^::^.:eI^.x:..^-  ]..---.:,._ 

Th.en  tlie  same  to  tlio  It-fr,  you   see. 

sir,  — 

"  Swpot  tinner-  to  L-^r  I'm  t^-lH-^, 
Wiien  cour:in_'  ':ie;ita  the  :r,"ot]." 

Then    Cottle    would   come   in,  and 


liM^d  dance  the  iiitetMet 

then  C«4tW  vould  hxw^  hn  v< 

thepr^d  ham  m  wtsm  ^ 

a  A»t^  viaffii^  lip  wdii       i 

Toll  CBvt  lc«a^  «bi  i^ 
If  J10O  DTTer  saw  it,  mx^' 
■tmod  Mko  nQehf  peTlia|» ;  bl 
were  to  see  Voi  with  ererri 
toekf  oomiEtg  ia,  eliek,  eli<^ 
sneii  time,  joa  £«e,  sihI  th#  § 
MhiDg  onl  the  other's  id^as 
jo^*d  hsf^  acknowledfcd^  m 
was  jdst  ssbltme;  and  tli 
only  wof^i  for  it* 

Weli  sir,  aft€>r  a  time  tiwj 
and  went  awajr  ^uoo^  thsl 
East,  and  heeame  ae4niowM 
pcrfon&pi^  I  had  opeiK>d  i 
Xew  Orl^tim,  where  I  did  l 
sidering  the  fihoit&esa  of  tl 
Slid  tl»e§eiieral  toughness  of  t 
whieh  is  about  as  hiMl  as  aH 
«r  places  oia  the  rtrer  put 
Weil,  one  day  I  fbnnd  I*d 
ah  ';ir  enor.crh  to  retire  on:  ai 
P^sTed  to  Mr.^.  Brie-:-  th.-  ] 
(A  p^incT  N'Tth  t>  ]■:»'■..:■■.  wij 
at  me  a'»r'r:'vi:ic^.  and  ^■••  v 
W.il.  rd'jn>t  al..u:  -;.:  s^t:!- 
some  one  st-nt  me  w.»rd  tliat 
and  Cottle  had  separated, 
me  niK-asy.  t]ion<::h  I  ooi:]Jn* 
it  at  all ;  so  I  went  on  t-^  X< 
t')  see  *em.  I  saw  them  «Iai: 
it  kin«l  of  seemed  to  me  tl 
was  each  a  tryiT]ij  f.»r  to  1  eat 
er.  in-tead  of  pdng  and  heha' 
a  unit  as  in  days  gone  l»y. 
w.'iit  roiniil  heliind  to  see  *( 
tlie  performance:  and  I  says 
••I'oys."  I  says,  **  there^'s  k 
wrong  hetween  yon  :  and,  if} 
lo.,]:  out.  your  prospeets  will  b 
You're  a  pair  cf  scissors  toge 
are :  but  look  out  not  to  1 
rivet,  now,  you  mind  that' 
thev  laiigh'd,  and  said  it  W2 
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low."     And  Hobbs  tried  again,  and  follow.*' 

dkl  it,  sir  *^  Which    advkp,*'    i^pciila 

Well^  one  Monday  we  were  all  in  Knight,  ^^  we  ceriainlj  ihaUj 

the  gr^enrnom,,  sir,  in  tbe  morning;  low," 


and  Mrs.  Hobba,  she  Hfioke  up,  — 

**I  suppose  I'm  to  congratulate* 
you,  Miss  Middloton,"'  sajs  slio^  ^'  and 
Mr.  Knight  or  Mf ,  Cottlcj  likewise,  — 
but  which  I  cannot  say." 

**  Wh:it  do  you  raeaa  by  that  ? " 
says  ^[iiia  MiddlBton. 

**\Vel!,  I  Bee  you  out  walking  on 
one  of  tlu'in^s  arm,  last  evening/'  says 
Mrs*  Hobbs.  **  Which  it  w-as  I  can- 
not tfUj  they  looks  so niucli  alike,  and 
it  was  dusky  ahont  that  time;  but  in 
Heu^liind,'*  says  she,  in  hc?r  beiy^th*, 
cockney  way,  *^'such  tliinj^  mean 
something." 

TVellj  I  looked  at  Knight  and  I 
looked  at  Cottle,  to  see  if  I  could  make 
out  which  it  was;  and  Knight  looked 
kind  of  plt'uscd  and  asbaiiKMl,  and 
Cottle  l(»(.k<Ml  >o  likewise.  And  tlien 
I  saw  liow  it  was;  and  I  sla|)[>ed  niv 
knee.  an(l  I  says  to  myself,  **  JJusteiy'' 
I  says  to  myself,  ••  slie  was  out  a  walk- 
ing with  both  of  *em  last  ni;j:lit.'' 

^Vell,  nl>out  an  hour  atter.  in  comes 
Kniglit  and  in  eomes  Cliarley  Cottle, 
both  of  tliem  (juite  excited. 

'^  See  here,  Joe.''  says  Ivnight, 
"we  tliinlc  wo  liad  l)etter  take  you 
into  our  <"onil(lence."' 

''  I  sliould  say  so,"  snys  I  ironical. 

'' WelK  Joe,"  says  Kni-ht.  "  ns  ill 
luek  ^v.)uld  have  it.  we've  both  fell  in 
love  witli  the  same  girl." 

''  And  that  girl's  nnmo,"  snvs  T, 
"is  Cooney,  otherwise  IMiddleton.*' 

"Well/*  snys  Cottle,  "you  always 
did  keep  your  W(*ather-eyo  open,  and 
that's  a  tact,  Joe.  Now,  wo  don't 
want  to  quarrel,  and  so  we've  come  (o 
ask  your  advice.'^ 


"  Then/^  says  I,  **  dnoe  on 

must  give  her  up,  let  him  tl 

wrhom  she  seems  ta  like  most." 

*^  That's   me/'   says   KnigJ 

**  That's  me  "  says  Cottle,  alnMj 

ultaneous, 

*'  Ilerej'^  says  I,  *'  am^  *1 
ty."  ^ 

^*  Welh"  sayi  Knight,  «yci 
what  Mt9.  Hobbs  said,  didn't | 

"  I  did,**  says  I. 

'*  Well,  I  was  the  fellow  * 
walking  with  her/'  eays  Kui| 
triumphant 

"  You  lie ! ''  says  Charley  Cfl 
a  turning  retl  and  then  a 
white.  I 

At  that,  Knight  raised  his!) 
to  strike  liim  ;  but   I  cauglit 
him.  an<l,  before  lie  could  say 
Cottle  broke  in.  — 

"Forgive   me,"  says    lie,  "1 
temper  got  the  better  of  mc. 
first  word  that  lias  ever  pass^  d  l 
us,  and   I   can    never   forgive 
that  it  came   from   me.      lint, 
as  I'm  alive,  that  girl  was  out  v 
with  me  last  niglit.'' 

"Look  here,  fell(»w\<,"  says  I 
mark  my  wonL^,  that  girl  is  ; 
back  on  one  of  you.  YouM 
find  OTit  which  it  is,  to-night, 
have  the  aiVair  settled." 

W(dl,  they  fniMlly  agreed  tl 
Avould  be  the  l)esr  way;  and  i 
left  me.  Of  course,  I  went 
theatre  that  night,  because  I  w 
ions  al>out  them  ;  but  tlungs 
happening  and  happening  to 
me.  and  I  never  got  there  till 
o'clock ;  and,  as  I  went  in,  I  n 
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:  out,  and  I  saw  at  once 
put  oat  about  something. 
s   the  matter^  Coggins?" 

tter  ii>,"  said  he,  "that  the 
rc»ken  loose  here  to-night, 
l-t-eii  a  elopement  and  a 
id  I  know  no  more  what 

know  how  to  fly." 

v.-a?n't  advisable  to  say 
I'o^gins  just  then,  I  went 

scenes,  and  there  I  saw 

>:•.*'  said  he,  "  you  told  us 

g  ^he  was  going  back  on 

and    you  was   partially 

irtially  ? "'  says  I.  "  How, 

.  Joe,''  says  he,  "she's 
•.n   boih :    she's  run  off 

I  felt  like  laughing,  for  I 

pjaring    mad    old    ^Irs. 

1  l»e :  but,  when  I  IcNiked 

i::h:"s  face,  I  saw  it  wa.s  a 

ii'r  the  worst,  Jc»e."  says 
s^'-e.  Cliariey  heard  of  the 
I  come  to  the  theatre,  and 
ail  it  would  be  pretty 
je.  He  thought  more  of 
f  LimHrlf,  Joe,  when  it 
wor^t :  and  so  he  rushed 

*  carpenter's  room,  down 
there,  which  are  very 
i  he  grumbled  over  some 

Lis  length,  and  broke  his 

Tou  might  have  knocked 
•Ji  a  f«i:Ler  when  I  bearil 
:  sat  down  to  take  breath. 
'u'i  alL  Joe/'  says  Tom. 
ime  XJO  me.  and  says  that 
rained   man   without    no 

•  trapeze  jierformer,  nor 
;  Ukd  dance  men;  and 
go  «ft  alone  for  a  single 


dance.  I  told  him  it  wa'n't  no  use,  I 
couldn't  do  nothing  alone ;  but  he 
teased  and  teased,  and  he  seemed  in 
such  trouble  th'j.c  finally  I  gave  in. 
AVell,  they  applauded  me,  and  I  start- 
ed all  right :  but  I  hadn't  danced  two 
steps  before  I  begun  to  miris  Charley, 
and  I  grew  confused,  and  forgot  my 
steps;  and,  Joe, — Joe,  they  hissed 
me  offl" 

And  Tommy  Knight,  sir,  he  just 
laid  his  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  he 
cried,  —  cried  like  a  infant ;  and  I  tell 
you,  sir,  I  shouldn't  have  minded  cry- 
ing too.  Well,  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  was,  tiiat  Cottle  he  lay  sick  for 
two  months  with  fever,  brought  on  by 
the  pain  and  the  excitement  together ; 
and  Tom  Knight  he  stuck  by  him 
until  they  could  move  him  up  to  my 
farm,  where  they  come  finally,  and  re- 
mained some  time  with  me  and  Mrs. 
Lriggs;  and  a  more  ^macerated  and 
hollow-eyed  looking  chap  than  Charley 
Cottle  was  then,  you  never  see.  It 
made  nie  think  of  the  day  in  Cairo, 
when  Tom  Knight  llrst  brouglit  him 
to  me.  and  said  as  how  he  wanted 
him  for  a  mate. 

One  day  in  August,  we  was  all 
a  sitting  arounil  on  tlie  steps  at  my 
place;  and  Tom  was  a  reaiing  the 
evening  paper,  and  suddenly  he  ejacu- 
lates out.  and  then  stops. 

••What's  the  matter?  "  says  Charley 
Cottle.  He  was  looking  better  than 
I'd  seen  him  for  a  long  time. 

••  Norhing's  the  matter,''  says  Tom, 
appearing  to  be  a  rea'iing  of  the 
pap^r  very  hard. 

'•  Tom,*'  says  Charley,  rising  to  his 
feet  so  suddon  that  it  quite  ttx-k 
Mrs.  Briggs's  brtath  away,  "it's 
about  Iter.  Don't  J«=-ceive  me.  Tom 
Knight,  and  Uvn't  treat  me  hke  a 
baby,  but  spit  i:  out," 

'•  Well,"  >.\vs  Tom  >lowly,  •*  Hobbs 
has  fell  of[  his  trapeze  and  broke  his 
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ueck\  and  sho'a  iitoiio  aud  destitute^  boclmgs  of  Mrs/Erigp.  W^jt 

and  tlioj're  going  to  give  lier  a  btsBt-  them  home  Saturday^  eii;  h4 

lit  iu  Montreal  on  Friday.^'  never   come.      That    uigbt, 

**  Tom,"  &aya  Cluuv^y^  '*  weHl  go  on  despati-h  from   KnigLt  arrive 

and  daneo  for  that  benefit''  saying,  *^  Come   to  '  tlie   JtmdS 

**  Chiirley  Cottle/^  eaya  I,  '*  you^r©  once.     Cottle  is  dangeroiis^lj  ill.'' 

cruzyJ'  It  fieems  that  a  reaction  jufil 

**  Noj  I'm  notj  Joe,"  saya  he :  "  I'm  him  aftor  his  excitement,  sir  i  mi 

in  deadly  earnest^    The  more  I  stay  a  ho  was  aii  wild  to  get  bajck  to  ml 

here,  the  more  I  gets  to  brosjding  and  Mnk  Briggs  as  ho  hud  hfcn  t 

braoding.     I   must  do  something  to  away*     lie  was  took  liit'k  in  tl>« 

TouM  me/'*                           *  and,  when  they  got  to  the  Jim 

*'  But  this  woman/'  says  I,  '*  is  the  back  here,  Knigl>t  didn't  dnw 

cause   of   all    your  troubles;  and,  if  him  no  farther,  ho  was  so  w+?wJl 

you're  wieei  youli  keep   away  fi^m  didji' t  say  much  when  he  f^aw  mt 

her."  he  kind  of  smiled,  a  weary  ftt 

** Don^t  be  afridd/*  says  ho:  "  there  amile,  sir,  and  looked  kind  of  e« 

won't  nothing  never  come  betwet;n  me  like,     I  felt  worse  about  Ktugh 

and  Tom  again,  this  side  the  grave,  about  Cottle  j  for  Cottk*  seemw 

If  he  wants  her,  Fll  nover  stand  in  all  settled  and  quiet.     Well^  1 

his  way.      But  I  requires  something  sinking  gradually  for  about  tw( 

to  rouse  me.     She's  treated  us  badly ;  with  railroad    trains  a  coming 

and  DOW  rhe^s  ajone  and  destitute,  and  going  on  all  four  sides  of  the 

we  can  help   her,       Tom,  I  feel  as  and  when  I  was  a  complain iug, 

though  if  I  eouliln*t  go  on,  and  let  her  ace  out)  t,  of  the  noii«  one  evein 

SCO  tlKiMve  didn't  bear  licr  no  inalico,  said, — 

I  should  (lie.  AVill  you  go,  Tom  ?  Oli,  ^*  I  like  the  noise,  Joe,"  lie 

say!   ^vill  you  go  ? '^   and  he  clasi)ed  ^' lor  it's  like  my  life,  —  a  coniii 

th  ni    boiiy    liands    of    liis   togetlier,  going,  and   a  coming  and   g.>iii 

until    it   seemed  as  though  the  blood  never  staying.      And,  Tom  and 

would  come.  wants  you    to   promise   mo.   if 

"  Yes,  I   Avill,"  says    Tom   Knight,  here,  as  most  like  1  shall,  tliar 

*' It's  a  Lad  tiling  for  you  ;  but  it  may  bury    me    near    here,    where   i 

be  worse  if  you  lias  to  stay  here  with  knows  me,  and  where  so  maiiv 

this  longing  on  you.     We'll   start  in  and  goes,  and  never  stays." 

the  evening  train  to-morrow.''  Well,  Tom  thought  he  was  a 

The  next  day,  Cliarky  seemed  just  ing  sort  of  light-headed  ;  but  he 

as  fresh  and  gay  as  ever;  and  I  began  isod    him,   and   thou    Charley 

to    feel    that    this    might    bo  a    good  over  and   wt^nt   to   sleep,       lie 

thing,  but  ^Irs.  Briggs  was  very  bitter  come  out  of  that  sleep,  sir;  vak 

against  it.    I  didn't  go  on  with  them  ;  words  was   the  last   he    spuke. 

but  we   read   in    the   paper  that  they  next    look    we    took    at    him,  1 

danced    splendid,    and    their    success  dead,  sir:  and  I'm  free  to  conf 

was  sonu'thing  astonishing.     AVe  had  that  I   cried  like  a  whale  ;  bu 

a  des])atch  from  Knight,  saying  they  lie  seemed  kind  of  stunned, 

was   all   right,  both   of  'em,  in    body  AVe  had  liim  buried  quietly 

mind,   and  lieart, —  hoart   being  un-  had    said,    and    then    I    went 

derlincd  to  case  the  fears  and   fore-  Tom  couldn't  be  got  to  leave  th 
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lim,  and  I  talked  to  him ; 
triggs,  she  wrote  to  hi  in, 
ked  to  him ;  but  it  wa* n*t 

had  nothing  in  the  world 
'/'  &aid  he ;  "  and,  dead  or 
11  stick  to  him  until  my 
t«x>." 

time  did  come,  sir,  as  you 
that  paper.  He  stopped 
Junction,  never  talked  to 
rer  read  the  newspapers, 
what  they  put  before  him, 
[  around,  sort  of  moping. 
Lg'lar  to  Charley  Cottle's 
lever  staid  there  any  time 
st  looking'  at  it  as  if  to 
t  was  still  there,  and  then 
ay    again.      He     always 


seemed  to  bo  waiting  for  something ; 
and,  as  most  folks  who  stops  over  at 
the  Junction  is  just  waiting  for  trains, 
no  one  never  noticed  him  as  singular. 
He  sort  of  dropped  off,  about  four 
months  after  he  lost  Charley ;  and  he 
was  buried  beside  him,  up  there. 


"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  fat  man 
in  conclusion,  '^  as  this  is  much  of  a 
story :  but  then  it  alwa^'s  struck  me  as 
curious  how  them  chaps  growed  into 
each  other,  so  to  speak ;  and  seeing 
that  in  your  paper  brought  up  old 
times,  so  that  I  couldn't  help  speaking 
about  it.  "Well  sir,  hero  wo  are  at 
Concord,  and  I  must  leave  you.  Good- 
day,  sir!" 


"SPOKEN." 


CouxTiXG  the  hours  by  bells  and  lights. 

We  rose  and  sank  ; 
The  waves,  on  royal  banquet  heights, 

Tossed  off  and  drank 
Their  jewels,  made  of  sun  and  moon, — 
White  pearls  at  midnight,  gold  at  nooii. 

Counting  the  hours  by  bells  and  light.^. 

We  sailed  and  sailed ; 
Six  lonely  days,  six  lonely  nights, 

Xo  ship  we  hailed ; 
Till  all  the  sea  seemed  bound  in  spull, 
And  silence  sounded  like  a  knell. 


At  last,  jast  when  the  bells  and  lights 

Told  seventh  day. 
And  dawn  grew  clear,  —  in  sudden  flights. 

White  sails  away 
To  east,  like  birds,  went  spreading  slow 
Their  wings,  which  reddened  in  the  glow. 


^ 


Spohen, 

l^o  more  we  coant  the  bellst^  the  light;! : 

We  latigh  for  joy  ; 
The  tmmjr«t3,  with  their  brazen  iBight$|  , 

Call,  **  Ship  ahoy  I" 
We  hold  each  other  3  hands  ;  aur  cheeks 
Are  wet  with  tears ;  but  no  one  speaks. 

Instmntljr  comes  the  suCt  and  lights 

The  ship  witli  Ere  j 
Eiich  mast  creeps  up  to  dizzy  betghts,  — ^ 

A  blazing  spire. 
One  faint  **  Ahoy  I  '^  then  all  in  rmn 
We  look.     We  are  alone  again, 

I  have  forgotten  bell 3  and  HghtSi 

And  waves  whic!»  drank 
Their  j^welsnp,     Thosed  ays  an  d  n  i  gb  ta 

Which  rose  and  sank 
Have  turned,  like  cither  pasts^  and  Oed, 
And  carried  with  them  all  their  dead- 

But  every  d^j  that  fire-&hip  lights 

Jly  distant  blue ; 
And  every  day  glad  wonder  smites 

My  heart  anew. 

Plow  in  tliat  instant  cacli  could  heed. 
And  hi'ar  (lie  others*  brave  '*  GoJ-speed." 

Conntin':^  l»y  liours  thy  days  and  nights 
In  weariness, 

0  patient  soul !  on  godlike  lieights 
Of  loneliness, 

1  passed  thee  by.     Tears  filled  our  eyes  ; 

The  loud  winds  mocked,  and  drowned  our  cries. 

The  liours  go  by,  with  bells  and  liglits. 

We  sail ;  we  drift : 
Our  souls  in  changing  tasks  and  rites 

Find  work  and  shrift. 
But  this  I  pray,  and  praying  know, 
Till  faith  almost  to  joy  can  grow,  — 

That,  hour  l)y  hour,  the  bells,  the  lights, 

Of  sound,  of  tlame. 
Weave  spell  whi(!h  ceaselessly  recites 

To  thee,  a  name  ; 
And  suiiles,  which  thou  canst  not  forget, 
For  thee  are  suns  which  never  set. 


®l)e  (Examiner. 


HE  literature  of  the  last  month  has  found  its  centre  around  the 
es  of  battle  and  of  revolution.  Men's  readincr  has  been  more  in 
ial  despatches,  in  postscripts,  and  in  second  edition^,  than  in 
K.  In  Europe,  the  crisis,  sudden  though  it  was,  instantly  brought 
ard  a  ciowd  of  publications  illustrative  of  the  camfiaigns ;  and 
>me  of  these  there  appears  to  be  permanent  merit.  From  corre- 
dents  in  France  and  Germany,  and  from  the  journals,  we  make 
Following  notes  of  a  few  of  those  which  will  attract  the  attention 
?aders  who  care  to  go  farther  than  the  newspaper :  — 
RMi:s  DE  Guerre  et  BiTmExs  CciR-tssEs.  By  M.  Figuier.  Paris. 
1.     This   is  a  little  compliation.  made  of  three  magazine  arti- 

covering  in  part  the  ground  which  is  more  thoroughly  gone  over 
he  official  report  by  our  own  officers,  of  which  the  reader  will 
a  review  on  another  page. 

itTOR  CHERBruER's  fjapcTs,  to  whicJi  we  Lave  more  than  once 
rd  attention,  are  collected  both  in  Fiimc-e  'uzA  Geimanv;  liavin^ 
ted  very  great  curiosity  and  interest  in  ix;:h  countries.  The 
ich  title  is,  *•  L'AUemagne  pic»liti«|ue  depuis  la  Paii  de  Prague  '' 
J6-1S70).  (The  policy  of  GenaaDv  since  iLe  pea/:e  of  Pra'^je.^ 
he  Crown  Prince's  treatise,  j:»Tibllihrrd  serenil  years  .siiice,  lxa;s,  of 
■se.    been  reproduced  and  rei-uLiis-hed  in  ]xjih  coT^ntn'r*.     The 

is,  '•  The  Art  of  Fighting  the  French  Army."  —  a  text  on  whi/;h 
Crown  Prince  has  certainly  lectured  with  ver;.'  iiapie^t-ive  ezj^^ri- 
ts  and  demoudtnuioos. 

ist  in  time  for  American  rea^iers.  Hurfi  &  ^ou^•Lv/!i  puoji^h  a 
slat  ion  of  Eugene  T^not's  -  Hi^^jry  of  the  O^^jp  dE^it."  rj.vifrr  tb^ 
,  •"-  Paris  in  Decemijer.  1*->1.~  TLe  trsiii^littor*  ire  S.  W,  A'Li/r**, 
A.  IL  Bniddon-  K  ihe  Uxk  Li-i  'i^r^fn  -wtj^tjh^  Vz-'iiy.  it  worj/l 
r  been  more  highly  coit>r&d ;  p^riiip*  I:  i^  \rLrj:  ^  xt^sH,  It  \a  % 
J  funny  to  see  wLai  ydr^yi^  =Aui  o:  ^zr^Sj:fr^  fjz.\y  a  few  ruoutim 
At  the  beginning  of  -  TLfe  E^^^r:  Vj  ih^  Ur-it-e^i  Sta*Vr=5  Goven*- 
t  on  the  EducadiCfii  of  iLe  W.'jrl'L~  ;zjt*  z^-^w  y^^',:^'u^A.  JVa- 
>r  Hoyt  says, — 
If  Napoleoa  IIL  hsud  £3gis£2iz£9d  Id^  rrei^tl:.!  cahTb^r  b/  c*//  '/th^r 
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shining  act  done  in  the  iaterei^t  of  Immanitj,  tbe  impenul  deeife 
which  opened  Group  X.^  and  created  ^  the  new  order  of  itmt 
pim^r^s,'  ...  *  with  a  special  vie%v  to  the  amelioiation  of  the  mora! aDd 
phyMcal  €onditioa  of  populutiuns/  should  of  itself  place  hii  uaBW 
on  the  page  of  permanent  history  in  letters  of  light,  and  iasare  to 
hu  memory  the  benedictions  of  mankind.'^ 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss^  the  celebrated  theob* 
gian*  addressed  ft^om  hk  home,  near  Lake  Constance,  a  letter,  in  prait, 
to  Eruest  Renan^  on  the  political  relations  of  Prussia  ami  France. 
Thii*  rt?view  of  the  position,  written  liy  one  here^iarch  to  another  ii 
ao  comprtL^ietisive,  that  we  shall  publish  a  translation  of  it  in  f iiU  iB 
the  next  number  of  '^  Old  and  New." 

Some  other  French  and  German  war  books  are,— 

■  -  A  Militarj*  His^tor}'  of  Frauconia,  Suabia,  Bavaria/'  Par  ie  Cap- 
taine  Eihard.    Paiis. 

Emile  de  Saveleye.  "  Prussia  and  Austria  since  Sadowa ;  ami 
Military  Life  in  Prussia,"     Paris* 

Re\%  B.  Rogge,  "  Experiences  of  the  Prussian  Clerical  Staff  in 
1806."    Paris. 

LicuT.'CoL.  Oil  ESN  EY.  "  Military  Resources  of  Prussia  end 
France/"     PaiLs. 

W,  Raymokd.    ^^  The  Prussians  ;  their  Army  ;  their  Polities.''  Paris- 

Malte-Bbus,  "Geography,  History,  and  Statistics  of  the  Thea^ 
of  War/*  Palis, 

EvAEisTE  Bayoux.     "  Prussia  and  the  Rhine,"     8vo,    Paris. 

Ch»  Muller*     "  Our  Frontiers  on  tlie  Rliiue."     Paris, 

D»  Born,  "  Germany's  Defensive  War  against  France  in  1870.' 
Frankfort 
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R.  L.  Stroueter.     ^^  Maxims  in  the  Healing  Art/' 

r  THE  SAME  Author,     ••  Experience  in  Shot  Wounds,  in  the  Year 

I.  F.  EsMARCH.     "  Dressing  of  Wounds  in  the  Battle-field." 

Marx.  "  Voluntary  Army  Nurses :  or.  Practical  Sutrorestions  for 
anity  in  War  and  Peace,  with  a  Colored  Picture  of  Ambulances." 
L  E.  Rose.  "  System  of  Ambulances."  [System  for  cam'ing 
ided  from  the  field.] 

L-  W.  OF  THE  Royal  AR3fY.  "  Prosecution  of  War  under  the 
*ction  of  Railroads." 

is  curious  enough,  and  sad  enough,  to  think  that  no  passage  of 
•Icon's  own  '•  Life  of  Caesar  "  is  more  carefully  wrought  than 
iccount  of  Sabinus'  defeat  by  Ambiorix  and  his  men,  in  the 
s  of  the  Ardennes ;  of  Quintus  Cicero's  gallant  defence  of  Ixis 
camp  there ;  of  the  swooping  down  of  the  German  tribes  for 
ler  there ;  and  of  Ccesar's  summary  revenge  for  all  these  in- 
One  wonders  whether  the  fallen  emperor  had  his  own  Kx^k 
B  carriage,  as,  with  an  escort  of  Uhlans,  he  rode  rapidly  throwgh 
k'lgian  parts  of  this  forest,  from  Sedan  to  Vervicrs ;  and  whether 
d  studies  recurred  to  him. 

rlancholy  enough  to  read  at  such  a  moment  of  the  fate  of  the 
k  of  Sabinus'  garrison,  after  they  had  struggled  back  to  their 
2:ed  camp,  — "  Lucius  Cotta,  and  most  of  his  men  were  killed, 
rest  retreated  to  their  camp :  of  these,  L.  Petrolidius,  the  stand- 
earer,  finding  himself  pressed  by  a  host  of  enemies,  threw  the 

within  the  fortifications,  and  died  bravely  fighting  on  the  out- 

The  rest  stood  the  siege,  with  difficulty,  till  night.     In  the 

.  all  of  them  to  a  man,  despairing  of  safety,  killed  themselves." 

was  war  in  those  days  for  a  beleaguered  Sedan ! 
r  fallen  princes,  the  standing  text  is,  — 

**  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adyersitj.** 

at  13  doctrine  from  the  same  region.  It  was  in  this  same  forest 
rdennes,  whose  defiles  were  too  much  for  poor  MacMalioii  and 
en,  that  the  exiled  duke  in  "  As  you  like  it "  proclaimed  that 
1  to  all  exiled  princes.  It  must  have  been  hard  in  these  days  in 
>rest  to  find  any  Amiens  on  the  staff  or  in  the  ranks  to  che«r 
Lvouac  by  singing, 

••  Uoder  the  greenwood  tr*»e. 
Who  lore*  to  lie  with  rae. 

Here  %Ym\\  he  «Ge 

Xo  cnmiT, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather.** 
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The  parallel  of  to-day  with  the  ATdennes  of  Shaki^peiirii's  Fr«i 
men,  who  eoulc!  not  get  back  from  the  forest  to  tJieir  homCi  ieemj 
[)p  whcru 

•*  Dtike  Frolertck  "  [our  Frfti],  •*  henrin^  H&w  that  cv«cy  dny 
jlen  ©f  grcol  worth  reported  hi  tliis  forest, 
AJilro«#od  a  mighty  power^  wltkU  wene  on  foot 
1b  UU  own  eon  doc t,  ptirp<>i«W  to  take 
His  brotli^  here^  and  put  him  to  the  f  wonh 
Alid  to  U\@  i^kifts  of  Ihli  wild  wood  ha  cam«.'* 

When  the  Duke  Frederick  in  the  play  came  so  far,  —  eay  to  ( 
nan  or  Sedan,  —  he  faiind  a  religious  man,  who  dissuaded  him 

his  eiit-erprise ;  but,  luiforturiately  for  the  princes  in  Ardeimes  in  ' 
last  month,  —  whether  soldiei's,  philosophers,  or  fooU,  —  our 
eneountered  no  such  person ;  and  the  denouement  of  our  "  As 
like  it"  has  been  different. 

If  tlie  emperor  turn  12 d  to  reading  Caesar  there,  he  found  a  en 
psissage  just  in  Caesars  description  of  that  region.     He  s^aya,  "Sili 
I  have  come  to  this  place,  it  will  be  a  fit  occasion  to  &peak  of  I 
mannerH  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans,  and  of  the  differenccil 
tween  these  nations*     In  Gaul,  not  only  are  there  factions  in 
city,  and  in  every  village  and  locality,  but  almost  in  every  \ 
and  there  are  chiefs  of  these  factions,  who  are  thought  by  their  k 
men  to  Imvi'  stipn  in*/  autliority/'      Then  \w  contrasts  this  with  Gel 
many*     '*  WJnii  suiy  erne  ot  llii-ir  priiiuts  says  in  eounril  iliiu  lie  wii 
leaii  an  expedltioiu  iliose  wiio  choose  to   follow  him    prciL'Lum  its 
thiy  vUv  at  u\\v\\  if  1  Ik y  approve  the  cause  and  the  leader,  prLimisi 
their  help,  und  air  apphuided  by  the  multinule,  j 

"  ir  any  of  tliLMu  fail  to  fullovr  him,  they  are  ranked  as  traitors  J 
de^ei'H.'i's  ;  our  is  any  faith  ever  Ljiven  to  them  ai^aui/* 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  MACFAR-  elmnges  whicli   havp  tnkea  phce 

LAND  TIUAL^i  ^j^^^  adniini^tmt  ion  of  justice  are  1^ 

TuKKE  is  reason  to  b^liovo  that  the  compaiiie{l  by  ti  slacluning  ut  mod 

pirstnt  ^I'lK'ration  ha!=  ma<le  substan-  tone,  aod  a  confu^itm  of  tbat  qualj^ 

tial  pDv-:i'^^s  ill  its  maiUKToft'stiuiat*  «jf  mercy  wbicli  is  not  straioinl  wi(l 

iug  tbLW|iKilirv  of  crime  and  itameth-  a  sentimental    consideration   for  til 

o^l    of  puniribiiif^^  tbo  eriminal.     Tut  iinlividQid,  at  tlie  expense  of  s^xietf. 

there     is     room    for    fear    le^st    the  Take,  for  exam pb\  t lie  state  of  p*ll 

lit"  opinion  in  relation   to  capital  pOl 


I  TriETniAnorliA^i"i:LMAcrAnL.\5n  fortht  «  .  rm         i 

pbnniirvir  pf  Albert  J>  I'^^^r'-i^v  "i"' niNr, I  F.M^  i.-limcnt.      llie     JiMiLZ    .'-tru^i:]*?    ovi 

duccr  of  ln«  wife.     With   accompanyincr  papers,  (hls     qiiestion,    wllJch,  in    SOmC  plaC« 

Compiled  bv  A.  U.  Cazauran.     New  York.     W.  ,  i       i     •         -  ^  t 

K.  uiiion.   2J0  pp.  bas   resulted    m    it3    abrogation,  ht 
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>s-    T--i:.>.:v  .  v.:.u  .....::;;..;::..■ ::.:.:  ...r 

■  '.'.-: li-rii'; J  :>  ?::'j ►■■.•:  :■>  t- '..::-      :*   ::.-.:r'.- r-.r>  ^^l.  «    r-.  .»i' v  m::Vi  r   T*-.i: 

■■r-'ii^I  iaduv  :;•.'?.  an- 1.  :!*«  ..■.'?.-  j»-.'::.i'.:y  is  r.'..i::\.'y  >:-:.u;.      In  t'.i.r, 

". :.  par-i'':!  ::;"•  rren-?  I- rw..- :i    l--.\r>o  i^r"  :':■.'  i;r.»ir:..:::'y  .is  !^»  :':o 

--r*--- 1.  Till  ^T'-i-i  aiirhoriry.  t]:a:  ra">o  ff  ilu-  >:;!l  ici^atrr  i:::i-fr:.;i:::y 

•ri_*-  trriji  "f  i!iiT'ri?oii:nviir  i.i'  r*-  to  i-.-:.v!r-.  :i.  :.i  wliii-h  w*-  -Ii..!!  ;,-- 

■-.  ■•  lir- ■  ":ii:;i:::t-.l  f"rli:e.  in  :lio  :'.-r  :n  t.'  J'. •:■:;..■.:!. ir'y  i:i  ;j  \\\.^\\\  -i:.  ::i 

:' N--W  Y<«rk.  i>  SfVen  Vfiir^.  >  nu*  i-i"    our    ^im;;:     r:!:i>    «i:«:,i''!v 

.'.'  :-  -iiiij'Iy  a  triii^in.  tliiir  th*-  Ni  w  York  a:.  1  !'.:■.•  'l.lx  :!•  in::i-,l  :■  Imh 

:j  J  ".■'!!  ■li  is  kn^wn.  in  n--:iti«»n  niT'-illy  irr.^wn  :■>  I'l-  a  *ii!!i.'  .-:"  .■.;«; -..::- 

'.".-    Tti'-:!i'"I    'ff   tr-^vemin.ET    th'.*  in;: tVi'i|iii'ni-y.    It  v.:i>  >r:»r,'.-lN  .--i  i.i!,' 

i-  •]]•-  i^-f-vi:;tM"in.->s  of  r«'siil:s.  l'.'a>r  tliar  \v:tN  jim,!,'  l»y  K«'\  n.-LI,  r»' 

.'.;     :'«i  ir^  laws,  and  tin*  laws  miily.  in  tin*  i".»rnn-r  riiy,  l!>.«!  •■  I.  in.« 

r-- :  ar.'l.  if  wf  in-.-an  any  tliiiiLT  in;^  U*v  niurili-r  wa**  |il:i\.'il  mi!  i:i  N,  w 

*'  :-T:n-.  w.:«  nifan  to  sta:»*.  a>  Yi»rk."     K«»r,  aliliiMi-^'li    hi^    invi --.li 

;::    'A  -.-ar  ••!»'iervation  (*\\  tliis  rain-t*  an!  tlw  iii.ll-.:u.i!i.ui  aw.iio-in  .1 

t:i  i:  ivrrain  causes  are  fijlli.iwc*]  liy  tlii-*  lilt  of  l»ra\:i«li>  ^^M•^n■l•l|  In  ,  ^^\\  n 

Liiri  vtiVrts.     We  ni'^an  to  a<*-  »x<'«ir.ii»n.  it  is,  n«'\«rilii|iN,.  tun-,  ili.ir 

'ij.'.  that,  if  w.*  go  riut  into  tlie  a  v.-ry  >in.ill  |irnii..rri..:i  i.r  ili..  <■  u  1 

itiiout  takinji  rcrtain   definitt*  rajiiral  tiinn-s  iii:i!ir  tl;.'  ■..!ii;iiii<  i.f 

ri'ins.  we  shall  jjet  wot;  if  wo  lln*  <Iaily  |».i|Mr-.  i.l"  Niiv  \'..,l,  liiil<<>iii 

to  ?t«-p  outwanl  instead  of  in-  siifri-r  tin-  ri'till.iit  imi  wlii.  !i  ilnv   li.i.-- 

'■•m  thecliff.  th»Te  willhea  littl"  «-arntil,  —  nr  iji.l- 1-.|.  ii.im.iiiK     p,  ,1. 

i-nii-'hed  nT»rtality  —  of  brA-cii  iii'^,  any  :i'!fi|Ti.i«..  j,.ri  il?  , .    |rifVfii:i 

kn«l  hniisi-d  flesh — amonj:  tliv  luatt.-r  •  f  •■'.iriniMn  I..  In  I,  tint  muMlii 

!?arf  on   the  jac^tjed   rocks  1h-  is  friijinntly  •  MMirm:;! -I   f.i    t!..    |,.ii 

We  say  these  thinj»s  an*  a«--  y^ f    i-..h.-.il.r,  •    ii.t<>i'.i   .mni-, 

;  to  a  gcDeral  law,  l/ecau.^c  th^'V  v.iii-  h  an:  iii'ip-  I.I.<  I;  t'l  Im-  iii<  •  i.y  .l 


8iiitii1>lo  recoTiipaiise ;  and  that  the 
ehcnlding  of  blood  is  thus  actually 
ftinmiatqd  by  th©  sUite  of  public  ien- 
tiraent 

Th«  same  shrinkiiig  of  the  public 
mind  from  the  execution  of  the  ex- 
tireme  ptinntty  of  the  law  which  inter- 
feres with  [mnishment  after  conviction 
opi^mtiMi  with  ^eat  force  against  tlie 
wnvirtion  itself.  Jnrvmen  of  the 
test  class  hesitate  before  the  iioasible 
result  of  their  verdict^  should  it  be 
gi^en  n gainst  the  prisoner,  and  are*  bj 
ao  much|  bribed^  on  flmt  which  Is  por- 
hops  the  most  human  sule  of  their  na* 
ture,  to  give  a  more  willing  and  rcce|> 
live  ear  to  evidence  which  makes  for, 
than  to  that  which  makes  against  him, 

ThuFt  mnf'h  with  rc^gard  to  the  ef- 
fe  c  t  (if  the  p  re  m  n  t  con  tl  i  tio  n  o  f  feel  i  n  g 
in  rt4atiou  to  capital  puniBhment. 
W«  Imvt^  nnw  to  deid  with  more  com- 
plieiitcd  scriei  of  phenomena  connect- 
fd  with  the  law^  and  its  administration 
—  phenomena  which  we  find  amply 
ilhi>ti"at('<l  in  tlic  caso  wliicli  wo  liave 
clioscii  as  tho  text  for  lliis  article. 

Tlic  lirst  is  a  tciKlt-ncv.  of  aiicicnit 
(lati\  to  loid;  with  liMiioiit  cvos  upon  all 
acts  su[>poscd  to  liav<'  Ikm-h  (Muninittod 
by  any  one  in  dct'cnco  of  liis  tl(tnii\stic 
pi'a<-c.  I'liis,  however,  is  a  very  mild 
way  of  puttini;  it:  we  should  rather 
say,  npon  all  acts  coniniitted  in  reveni^e 
for  snjipoxMl  attacks  upon  his  proprie- 
tary rights  as  a  married  man.  Tlie 
th(n)ry,  which  (\.)i'r<  not  nsualfy  attain 
a  delinite  ft»rm.  is  derived  from  bar- 
barous times.  AccordinL^^  to  it,  the 
liusband  is  the  owner  of,  and  supreme 
ruler  over,  the  wife  ;  the  wite  is  tjie 
weaker  vessid,  whose  physical  and 
mental  inlirmities  are  sueli  tliat  she 
is  not  calculate*!  to  resist  temptation, 
1)ut  is  lial)le  at  any  time  to  bo  led 
astray  l>y  a  wan«lerin<^  losel ;  should 
she  be  thus  misled,  her  paramour  (ac- 
cording to  this  theory  necessarily  lier 


betrajer)    has    tbeu    sue 
wounding  the  honor  of  the 
and  the  onh"  correetire  Is  an  i 

ate  ai^sajsisi nation  to  he  coojti 
the  latter. 

The  second  is  a  temlencT  i 
from  the  increased  hut  still  fi 
entific  knowledge  of  the  time,-* 
dency  to  assume  tliat  any  ddoI 
unexpected  or  violent  aetioti  ia,1 
suit  of  an  abnormal  conditioiH 
mind  for  which  the  individual 
responsible^  and  thus  to  eia 
com  mission^  of  the  act  on  th«' 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  | 
bj  the  part  J  committing  i% 
theory  seems  to  eoiiceni  itj^ 
with  the  state  of  the  mind  ati 
supreme  momeitt  when  the  erj 
ual  \y  occ  urre  d,  t  nk  i  n  s2^  n  o  acconi 
possible  voluntary  character  i 
tion  of  the  mind  prerious  to  t 
It  does  not  seem  to  enter  ot" 
tlie  question,  whether  it  hatftt 
not  been  wholly  within  the  p 
the  individual  so  to  ein|'li 
tliou'^lits  or  shape  bis  condiK" 
j>roduee  a  wholly  ditiVr-'ut  r-'-i; 
nuuital  condition  or  opportune 
ment.  It  claims  that  the  one 
porta nt  fact  is  the  momentary 
notwithstandinjj:  the  p<^ssibiliry 
may  have  been  immediat«  ly  p; 
and  may  be  immediately  folio 
a  rational  state. 

These    two   tcMidencies  are 
kneiwn,  that    acute    advocate: 
called  upon  to  defend  a  man 
with  committing  nmnler.  rarel; 
fix  upon  insanity  or  domestic 
or  as  the  basis  of  defence   cvx" 
overt  act  admits  of  little  dou 
usually  manage  to  mingle  thi 
such    manner,  that  the  chan^ 
the  verdict,  when  given,  is  coi 
disguised,  both    to    the    piddi 
hears  it  and  the  jury  by  wli 
rendered. 


^ 
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ras  the  course  in  the  Macfar- 
;  which  was  decided  in  New 
May  last ;  and  we  wish  to  re- 
t  case  on  this  account.  But 
e  other  points  connected  with 
will  bear  examination ;  and 
5f»,  therefore,  to  look  at  it  in 
1  bearings,  and  to  note  the 
liich  it  taught. 

ominent  points  in  the  story 
ibly  remembered  by  most  of 
3se  attention  was  drawn  to 

Daniel  Macfarland,  who 
by  birth,  but  early  became 
of  this  country,  was  married 
Sage  by  Theodore  Parker, 
L857.  She  was  then  quite 
'ing  but  little  more  than 
^  of  her  husband.  After  a 
life,  evidently  a  very  unhap- 
between  nine  and  ten  year>!, 
mnd  themselves,  with  their 
?n,  living  in  New- York  City, 
Qiary  resources  at  a  low  ebb. 
aid  of  some  friends,  and  the 
>f  her  husband,  Mrs.  Mac- 
is  enable<l  to  take  lessons  in 
om  VandenhofF  and  others, 
vards  to  appear  as  a  public 
?rself,  with  some  success, 
ecome  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
oun  of  the  New- York  *'  Trib- 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  wife  of  Samuel 
the  same  paper,  and,  through 
1  Albert  D.  Richardson,  01  i- 
m,  and  others,  also  connected 
''  or  another  with  that  sheet, 
[allies,  she  soon  became  inti- 
when  absent  she  maintained 
ondence  with  them,  from 
ppeared  that  she  was  living 
ofortably  with  her  husband, 
great  perplexity  as  to  what 
I  do.  Her  correspondents, 
her  statements  as  correct, 

warm  and  sympathetic 
:  ooanselled  her  not  to  sac- 
life  after  she  felt  that  there 


was  no  longer  hope  of  more  happy 
relations  with  Mr.  Macfarland. 
Through  Mrs.  Calhoun,  an  engage- 
ment was  obtained  for  her  at  the 
Winter  Garden  Theatre ;  and  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1867,  being,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  statement,  in  fear  of 
her  life  from  the  violence  of  her  hus- 
band, she  left  the  house,  never  to  re- 
turn to  it.  She  went  to  Mr.  Sinclair's, 
and  placed  herself  under  his  protection ; 
and  thither  she  summoned  Sir.  Mac- 
farland on  the  24th,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence, and  with  thtf  approval,  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  Johnson,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and 
her  father,  announced  to  him  her  in- 
tention never  to  live  with  him  again. 
It  appears,  from  the  evidence,  that 
with  much  reluctance  Mr.  jNIacfarland 
submitted  to  this  decree. 

During  the  two  or  three  months  pre- 
vious to  this  date,  the  acquaintance 
of  ^Irs.  Mairfarland  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son had  been  growing.  —  he  having 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  been 
boarding  in  the  same  house  with  the 
Macfarlands,  in  Amity  Street.  It  was 
distinctly  claimed  by  the  counsel,  on 
the  trial,  at  a  later  day,  that  an  im- 
proper intimacy  subsisted  between 
them :  but  Macfarland  would  rather 
seem  to  have  anticipated  such  an  inti- 
macy than  to  have  believed  it  already 
to  exist ;  and  certainly  no  such  charge 
was  sustained  on  the  trial.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  separation  at  Mr.  Sinclair's, 
before  referred  to,  ^Ir.  Richardjion,  then 
about  to  leave  New  York  for  Hartford, 
spoke  some  words  which  were  natu- 
rally interpreted,  and  were  doubtless 
meant  to  be  understoo<l,  as  expressing 
a  desire  at  some  future  time  to  make 
the  lady  his  wife.  From  Hantfonl  he 
wrote  her  several  kttors ;  one  of  which, 
couched  in  the  unmistakable  language 
of  a  lover,  fell  into  Macfarland's  hands, 
instead   of  reaching   its   destination. 
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Mr-  Riclianlsoti  rotumed  tmeipectedljF 
frnm  Hartford,  rns  flie  12l]i  of  Manh; 
amlton  tlio  13Ui,  hu  wna  mi-aestisd  by 
mm^  &ieQ(l»  who  usaally  enetYrt^^ 
Mc9u  Mftefftckad  home  to  call  at  the 
t]iisttt»  Ibr  her.  Ii#  did  m,  and^  oti 
hU  nttum  with  her,  was  shot  at  aod 
wmindeil  by  Macfarland. 

Some  pTDc^eJings  were  afterwards 
exbter^l  mtoj  la  a  MassacbuBtttd  eoiirt, 
m  relation  to  the  custodj  of  the  diil- 
dfap,-^  proceedings  which  re^ull^l  m 
a  Gompramise,  trhieh  left  the  elder  un- 
dor  the  control  of  the  father^  atid  the 
youuger  under  that  of  the  motbcT, 
Mr.  HirhardsK^Q  aad  Mr^  Macfailo^nd 
ieetii  both  to  hare  felt  and  confei^^ed 
ihBt  they  had  bima  rash  aod  foolish  in 
th^tr  bas^  eogngement^  to  say  the 
l^a^tf  and  appear  not  to  hare  met  for 
DDontbjs  at^er  the  Bbooting  just  men- 
tioDod ;  they  ^aw  each  other  a  few 
times  in  the  fall  of  1S6J,  a»d  the 
spring  of  ISOS^  and  then  not  agmn 
ttntil  NoTBtnber,  1869*  In  the  spring 
of  ]S(;s,  .^fr-.  ^I:l.  l:uhinJ  ri'l!lorr<l  Ir? 
llidi.uiu,  ftir  tile  jiLiqiu^r-  of  uiitainiiig 
a  djVofi'!^  atii.1  D  Mi;dn>'d  tlii^re  for  >ix- 
teNi  luoiitli;;.  On  the  ;Jl>t  of  OL't'>l>er, 
tST'l^,  .-^lie  r*.turn<^Ll  to  lior  motlnr's 
liou>t\  liiniiic;  b»  I'U  r'U'aM'd  fmrn  tlio 
marria;*e  1hH]iL  *-i«  fnr  as  the  Indiana 
court  «''«:i!d  m-t  in  that  diirctton. 

Mi/iutwlul*  Mr.  Marfarlaml,  wlio 
t'ontiminl  to  ri'^i^Ii.'  in  ^v\v  Yotlj.  iijk- 
pL*ai\-^  to  havi'  lnjrn  in  ^  r<>s"le*s  ami  irx- 
citi'4  -'^tahs  Tt  i^  in  vvuhM\^'o  tlnit  he 
Wiis  m«jri-  or  ^■>^  f^imi  t'l  tlu-  nse  iif  iu- 
toxif'uUii'4^  li'lUnrs  snil  tluit  tlnir  luse 
or  ulMi-ip  |>rniliit'f<l  ti  Vi'vy  rl'vidid  etiWt 
upon  littu.  Ullur  titt mljer:^  of  Lis 
fiisnily  <tr*in  ti>  luivr  iMru  s^lmilarly 
di^pMSrJ  laud,  irnleij,  iIkti- upju-ars  to 
br  no  I'liisun  for  *l*!il»tiT]g  tliat  tlie 
faiioJv  limin^^  were  in  a  h^tate  of  qnite 
iin^luM*^!  j|nii!l>num.  Xnrrurnal  walks, 
vv  i  t  h  ;  V  1 1?  n  d  r  n  * '  v  c  v  r  r  v  vv  h  <  •  ri  ♦  Ui  bcsi  to w 
Lb  eoTitiJ'jiiLe  unsolicited,  tliaracter- 


Ixed  hb  eondu<?t  darxag  \hk 
He  wa8  unceasing  in  hif 
and  thj^eatd  agauikst  BIr. 
whom  ha  aeeoflad  <»f  baling 
his  happy  honip,  and   tmtt  \m 
fft>m  him}  yet,  acoordiag  toUif 
jnony  of  Ma^k  M.  l'4>ti*rri»y,  bt 
ready  to  dispoae  of  an  ai^ec»tta( 
family  trials  prDiiar«4  ht  ilie 
of  the  public^  npoii  Ote  leceift 
triJling  sam^  paid  down  ia  nblu 
matters  stood  nntU  the  25^ 
Tcmber,  when   he    vtvnt  m^ 
Tribmie ''  o^oa  and  shot  llf. 
goo,  making  hU  esea^u! 
after. 

The  wounded  mati  wmft 
the  Astor  Houaei  where  h*  ImA 
li%4ng^  and  lingeivd  far  a  few 
when  it  became  erident  tliat  he 
not    recarer.     Deniring  to   Xe^vf 
children  under  the    control   uf 
woman  whom  he  had  dioten  t# 
wife,  be  wiia  miirriect  ta  her  oft 
30tli  of  Korember,  In  tile 
]Mr.   llrerbir  ntnl   ^fr.  Frotbini 
and,  on  tlio  i'd  uf  December,  bed 
It  i^  pt  rbaps  as  ^xA\  to  snsx^'St  h 
that  the  tb(?orv  *if  the  Liw,  lli:iU 
is  to  be  ai=.sumrd  iiinoeent  nniiJpr 
to  be  gniltj,  vr.is  no  bj^  upplk 
to  this  man   ivboso    life   was  m 
wlto  had  in  years  pa?t  made  an 
ondile  reeovJ,  unstained  by  any 
of  whirli  the    public    lineu%  thai 
that  otiiLT,  wlio,  liaving  bei?n  ai 
lay  in  prison  await  in j^  the  c 
the    ];nv.     Unliaj»iiily,  tbi^  wa* 
looked  by  maiiV    of   thu   eondud 
of  tlie  pnllii-   pres*;,  who,  taking 
granted    litebarJsun's    sin  sit,  c«>i 
with  it  tbat  of  tho  iiiiiiijiTers  wbill 
part iri pat i^d  in  the  marriage  c^vew/^ 
at  hi-^  IvMUiib".  tbu^  jtrejnlii  ing  ^ 
publie  niiihl.  and  exeitin*^  repU*^  W 
journal   representing  the  fnend|| 
Mr.  liJchardson.     The  appe^uaMll 
a  prlv^ite   or  personal  feud  was  m 
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en  to  a  canse  which  should 
Q  wholly  left  to  judicial  ar- 
t. 

ime  claim  may  be  made  for 
*her  and  Mr.  Frothingham 
Ir.  Richardson.  They  were 
.ra  to  the  community, —  men 
uany  years  had  commanded 
and  respect ;  who  had  been 
with  movements  which  had 
fd  to  advance  the  country  in 
of  civilization ;  who  had  been 
of  its  purity,  and  denouncers 
nes.  Both  made  plain  state- 
rvlation  to  their  connection 
•arries  to  this  case;  disclaim- 
in  rention  of  breaking  the 
w,  or  contributing  to  the  un- 
t  of  public  morals,  —  state- 
icli  were  certainly  not  needed 
e  who  knew  them,  but  which 
enough  to  prevent  them  from 
ered  with  a  torrent  of  abuse, 
well  when  established  char- 
1  prove  some  defence  against 
f  this  nature  by  the  press; 
time  is  fur  distant.  The 
rs  appear  to  have  reckoned 
tendency  tirst  above  referred 
enlarged  much  more  up<:»a 
•osed  relation  between  Mr. 
>n  and  Mrs.  Macf^rlaU'L 
I  the  marriage  in  which  it 
r«L  than  ujion  the  ac:  of  u>- 
n.  They  reckone*!  uihjh  the 
of  their  readers,  aiid  were 
not  mistaken.  Tli»?  e^ume 
jeaied  in  Ilec*>rl«rr  ILurk-'tt't 
I  the  gran'l  jury.  I*-c.  h. 
ailing  their  du*y  in  ::je  ii^- 
relation  to  the  t;i>/:::j^. 
lued,  "I  think  I  e}i'»u^I  ':.e 
1  the  discharge  '.'f  ir.y  :  ui'.- 
in  elected  con=*n-ik:-.*r  ■:  '.':,': 
[  morals  in  this  co'ir:.  -i  .  I 
reference  to  some  ■<:  '^^r  :ir- 
lowing  the  act  wi.,-.:.  •-^.- 
D  homicide,  jiut  re:\:r7^u  :.. 
n 


In  vain  shall  conductors  of  iutlucntial 
newspapers,  and  claiming  to  ho  ntorul 
leaders,  beneficially  atVect  tlio  c*>ni- 
munity,  if  they  convert  their  hoiiuts 
into  free-love  asylums.  In  vain  nhull 
ministers  of  the  gospel  be  heard  wlioa 
criticising  public  men,  as  well  as  warn- 
ing private  parishioners,  if  tlu»y  uro 
allowed  unrebuked  to  give  bcnetlic- 
tions  to  infamy,  or  to  consecrate  lech- 
ery by  prayers  at  the  bed  of  cicuth. 
If  there  has  been  bigamy  commit t«Ml, 
or  aided  or  abetted  by  any  jMTs«jns, 
no  matter  how  elevated  in  life  they  maty 
be,  fearlessly  investigate  the  matl«*r, 
and,  arriving  at  the  fact  of  probuhh) 
guilt,  promptly  indict."  It  hIiuuM 
be  observed  that  this  is  the  language 
of  the  judge,  who  was  afterward  U> 
preside  at  the  trial. 

Now,  as  to  the  trial.  It  nhould  \m 
borne  in  mind  that  JJani«d  M:m: far- 
land  stood  at  tlie  bar  to  an^^wer  this 
charge  of  having  murden;d  Albert  l). 
Richardson.  The  in«iu<.'St  was  one  of 
the  gravest  charai-t<T  pnjvidtMl  for  hy 
our  laws,  and  calhvl  for  gravis  uuil 
dispassionate  tr*--atiiieiit.  L'nhappily, 
the  newsp:ip»;rs  hud  uln-a<ly  ex'.-ilird 
and  confuted  the  pnUi':  ntind  ;  and 
tlie  ex'.ri:**me:it  aril  '•o!ifij.'*ioii  «;on- 
tiiiu»^'l  u:i*:l  t''ie  *':i'L  'lit*:  *:'mrl  ruL 
Ai»r:l  4,  l^r'^:  li*'->rU'r  J!:i'.kiM   ou 

til'-  b».'lJ'-?:-  Ill  Ui-^\.i!i'/  *}n:  i\iiiiyi- 
ju^t    tyi'f'.*-'U    l\..r     ^•••.•.i«rlliixri     liU'J     ill 

is>U'--n    V.h*:.y    l-J    i/':    *?-«"i     •■'*'*. 

un!.:  '.    :»:—.;•;  Ji' 

ij-.wvvtrr.  j-i-  'A/*r-  : 

:•!-    '.-^-r.    ;r.  ::.•:--:  .  /         l/.-t.-  '■    /.  i 

'.^r-.-v  <r^r.  :.  -«'«•..-«.  * /#     '.-   .M-i', 

ii.:  :*-r.-  ..  ;;■.  .    ■     ■•     i*'  .  .->  ..».'i  •!.'. 

ir.-r:.  -'         .     .'  ,    , '       .'/ ■  J'^l.j, 

j"-^  ...  ;.     '.    .-.■      ■    ^     .-,.    ...J     .....j    Jm 


/«'!'^M-     liillj. 
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defence,     Thm&  days  w^re  spent  in 

procuring  a  jury:  the  e  Fide  nee  was 
all  ill,  in  about  a  month*  On  the  6th 
of  May,  the  arguinenta  were  cotn- 
meneed ;  and,  on  the  l(>th,  the  venlict 
was  rendifred,  —  "  Nofc  guilty/' 

The  tirst  phenomenon  to  which  our 
attention  is  attracted,  after  tlio,sG  al- 
ready alludcnl  to,  18  the  manner  in 
whieh  the  j^iry  was  chosea.  The  rale 
under  whi*'h  jurie??  ana  selected  in 
Kew  York  and  in  most  other  Btates, 
in  important  iTirainal  oases,  amount*, 
in  cflectj  to  a  decree^  tliat  no  one  who 
is  not  either  a  fool  or  a  knave  shall 
be  permitted  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
such  a  case^  if  he  can  posts ihly  be 
prerented.  It  is  scarcely  practicable 
for  an  hoBeit,  intelligent  member  of 
the  community  to  avoid  becoming 
cognizant  of  great  crimes,  or  of  im- 
poztiint  events  which  are  not  crimes, 
when  they  occur  j  or  to  avoid  forming 
some  sort  of  opioion  upon  the  isstieSj 
B3  pre.^entt*il ;  and  it  is  just  those 
hoiK^st,  iiitollii^ont  persons  who  would 
!»(»  iir>t  to  surrcii'lcr  casual  precon- 
cfivc*!  opinion^  if  th(»  ovidenco,  as  pro- 
(liici'd  iipMii  trial,  should  require  it. 
Y<'r  sn<-li  persons  are  declared  unlit  to 
adjudicate  a  ease  where  life  is  at  stake  ; 
andtliose  only  whose  interest  in  puMie 
affairs  is  so  sli;j^lit  that  they  do  not 
acfpi.iint  tlieinx'lves  with  what  is 
pa^siuLT  around  them,  or  who  are  too 
ij^noraut  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
statements,  —  pnssilily  r.r  j)(frf(\  hut 
nevertheless  all  that  have  been  made 
]HiMic,  —  or  who  are  willing  to  swear 
fal.-ely  that  they  are  ignorant  and  un- 
prejudiced, are  considered  admissiMe 
as  jurors.  It  was  distinctly  ruleil  In' 
the  rec()rder,  in  the  ease  under  review, 
that  a  man  eould  not  l»e  rejected  upon 
tlie  gr<Min<l  of  ineom{)eten('y.  if  he  was 
unl»ias>ed  in  relation  to  the  cause  at 
issue.  Xo  argument  is  neede»l  to 
show  the  absurdit}',  tlie  futility^  of  this 


rule,  in  riew  of  the  avowei 
of  trial  by  jury.  In  this  oa 
usual  disabilities,  the  defiu 
attendance  at  Mr,  Fradii 
church,  and  thcolngica!  uniat 

The  opening  for  the  pn 
ami  the  eindence  produce*!  i 
first  day,  re<juire  no  comme; 
openii>g  was  tempf^mtfs  the 
was  Him  ply  in  relatlCKil  to  tb 
Mr.  Spencer  then  opedied 
defence^  somewhat  weak^nin; 
by  making  a  direct  personi 
upon  the  employniient  ei 
counsel,  —  a  style  of  tr&atnM 
we  are  sorry  to  say  w^a  i 
th roll n;h out  the  trial  ^  at  oneti 
only  with  difficulty  previ?!] 
culminating  in  bodily  injui 
Davis  from  Mr.  Graham. 
on^  indication  how  little 
nature  of  the  trial  was  app 
that  counsel  could  so  far  los< 
their  responsibility  to  their  i 

The  theory  of  the  defence 
partly  revealed  in  tlie  oper 
a  wlutle,  it  appeared  to  havo 
four  branches:  First,  Mr. 
son  had  a  pistol  in  his  px«! 
the  time  of  his  doatli  ;  con 
the  killing  was  the  result  of 

Second,  ^Ir.  liiehardson  di 
consequence  of  the  wound  Ir 
land's  bullet,  but  in  consoq 
the  marriage  ceremony  adii 
by  !Mr.  lU'Ccher  and  Mr.  '. 
ham. 

Third,  !Mr.  Eichardson,  a 
stigation  and  with  the  aic 
Calhoun,  **  the  plotter,  co 
]>anderer,  and  procuress " 
Spencer's  language  ran), had 
the  peace  of  ^Ir.  Macfarland 
and  had  seduced  and  robhe< 
his  wife;  and  the  retributio 
tifiable. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Macfarlan< 
an   hereditary  tendency  to 
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rendered  wOd  by  the  treat- 
had  received  and  the  con- 
;ainst  him,  and  had  commit- 
ed  in  a  moment  of  frenzy : 
lerefoie,  not  responsible  for 

a  short  time  after  this  open- 
>encerwa8  required  to  attend 
Brooklyn,  and  did  not  re-enter 

Having  been  called  to  ac- 
*  The  Independent "  for  the 
gainst  a  well-known  lady, 
>  above  under  the  third 
rrote  and  pnblished  a  letter, 
at  he  believed  them  to  be 
that  they  were  only  made 
his  client's  cause.  This, 
lid  not  deter  Mr.  Graham 
rating  the  charges,  —  the 
!rs.  Calhoun,  now  Mrs.  Kun- 

coupled  with  that  of  Mrs. 
nd,  from  time  to  time,  other 
re    introduced,   the   whole 

to  members  of  what  was 
he  Tribune  clique."  Most 
aesses  called  at  this  secoud 
he  trial  testified  cither  as 
and's  abhorrence  of  liquor, 
tary  tendency  to  insanity, 
tion  of  his  mind  as  it  ap- 
friends  or  casual  acquaint- 
condition  as  it  appeared  to 
'  to  some  of  the  occurrences 
with  Mr.  Hichardson  and 
farland  prior  to,  or  im  me- 
rer, the  25th  of  November, 
e  intercepted  letter  before  re- 
ind  also  the  letters  written  by 
oun  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  which 
d  had  found  in  his  wife*3 
-e  read,  and  commented  on 
extent.  They  were  couched 
iconventional  terms;  those 
Ihoun,  especially,  being  any 
irhat  they  might  have  been, 
•een  intended  for  the  public 
id  in  connection  with  ^Irs. 
L'slettez8>  which  called  them 


forth,  they  would  have  appeared  in- 
nocent enough;  and  the  district  at- 
torney made  every  effort  to  have  the 
latter  introduced,  but  was  checkmated 
by  the  rule,  that  a  wife  may  not  bear 
testimony  tending  to  criminate  her 
husband.  Consequently  they  went 
forth  alone,  or  only  accompanied  by 
the  comments  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence ;  which,  to  say  the  least,  were 
of  most  astounding  coolness,  if,  as  seems 
probable,  he  was  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evidence  which  would  show 
the  utter  baselessness  of  the  fabric 
which  he  was  raising.  These  letters, 
with  the  comments,  were  circulated 
widely  in  print ;  and  in  court  and  in 
the  papers  they  were  alike  eagerly 
received,  the  only  apparent  disappoint- 
ment being,  that  the  letters  did  not 
contain  any  passaged  of  a  distinctly 
and  unmistakably  licentious  character. 
The  effect  which  had  been  produced 
upon  the  public,  no  one  seeming  to 
consider  the  jun/  of  any  account  after 
it  had  once  been  organized,  was  seri- 
ously marred,  however,  when  the 
authors  of  these  letters,  and  their  as- 
sociates, were  called  to  the  witness- 
stand.  Tlie  counsel  had  already  gone 
so  far  that  it  would  have  needed  a 
wonderful  success  in  the  examination 
to  have  avoided  an  anti-climax ;  and 
this  examination  could  not,  so  far  as 
regards  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
be  considered  a  success.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  had  been  painted 
in  such  terrific  colors,  who  had  been 
held  up  to  the  moral  reprobation  of 
the  civilized  worUl,  appeared  to  have 
nothing  to  conceal ;  and,  in  response  to 
all  appeals  from  the  defence,  could 
only  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  relate. 
.  On  the  27th  of  April,  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  were  allowed  to  pro- 
duce evidence  in  rebuttal,  referring 
to  Iklacfarland's  intemperance  and 
abuse  of  his  wife,  the  circumstances 
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of  their  separation,   the   tiiaiiDer  in 

Trhicli  Mr»  BkliartlsQii  had  been 
brotight  upon  the  ic(?iie,  ^m\  the  facts 
in   relatiao  to   tJie   position  of  Mrs. 

Calhoun  and  others.  On  tho  4th  of 
May,  the  defence  opened  in  sur-rebtit- 
tal,  and  consumed  two  dajrs  longer ; 
after  which  the  evidence  w*^  at  length 
completed.  Then,  after  long  argu- 
ments, the  verdict  of  *^Xot  guilty** 
wafi  tin  all  J  rendered,  as  we  have  al^ 
ready  stated,  on  the  10th,  the  jiiry 
ha-ring  been  out  an  hour  and  iiftj 
minutes.  We  are  told  that  the  demon- 
strations of  delight  at  the  announce- 
ment of  tlie  verdict  were  of  the  most 
enthujsiaiitic  character;  the  lailies,  es- 
peciallj,  crowding  around  Macfarland 
in  the  dock,  emhratting  and  kissing 
him,  &orae  not  being  content  with- 
out having  their  arinii  around  the 
jurTinen  also* 

The  first  es^ntial  and  important 
lesson  taught  bj  this  trial  b  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  amount  of  conscience 
or  iff  hrin*»r  siiiiMiir*  [jL-adi-rs  at  tho  harj 
or  f^uoli  loi  rrii^i  tVoin  tlie  Ik  neli,  \\.^ 
iiiMV  i*hi.'rk  tliLi  as:siiuU?i  of  comiHid 
M\l^m  \\\\*  \\v[\\\.u*.  i.'Iviirui'ti.T  ">f  |M'r>*n]^^ 
wiio  an*  nut  purtios  to  tho  ^\\\tr  —  luny 
exi'hxth*  ta<*ticr^  throni:li  whidi  a 
nriminid  is  to  uirin*'  liis  i*sonpi:%  uiiih  r 
fu%«/r  tiT  ;l  r|]vri>Hiu  tluisihI  l^v  a  viru- 
leitt  at f uric  \\\i\m  inito<.'riit  pnrtic^.  In 
thi.i  <.a,«%  iavtctiviS  \verc  Imrlvd  at 
proro Intent  di<mm1icis  of  tlit^  eoainuiintyj 
wliose  rliaractrr  and  rt^p^Uatiyn  were 
ahnvr  n'pnvuh.  Ainl  ihU  wevs  ini- 
cliprkiMl  \ix  till'  jud'^iN  who  iiL-^o  allowed 
conn  SI  "I  io  iiiti  rr«ij^aTi*  witiierist'?^  isi  rr^ 
latiint  tM  ri'li:4]iiusu|>]uinns,  to  <h^noiinr+' 
tin*  holdtu!^  of  uuorthudnx  vii  ws  as 
iiK'fiinpalliilr  with  ]inrity  of  lif<>  or 
trnthl\iliic<s  of  spreili,  aurl  ^'rnorallv 
io  <'xrili.'  tla.'  ift/ftfiit.  t/tfy.fkifjirum  in  it;:* 
mttst  ('xi'cnJjIo  fiirni. 

]N<xti  thi-  triiil  -sIiowimI  the  impro' 
pr kly  of  tlie  rule  which    prevents  a 


wife  from  giving  testinaonjyl 
of  which  may  he  to  cfiminate  I 
haiiiL     The  rule  is  doubtless  I 
in  iome  way  upon  the  supp 

the  hu&bjind  i^nd  wife  are 
may  be  sustained  on  that 
when  they  are  oiio ;  hut  howf 
they  sliouid  he  two  ?  The 
course  would  certiimly  b*, 
before  the  jury  all  evidenee,! 
ever  soun^e,  which  has  a  reil 
ing  upon  the  ca^^ ;  and  then  i 
them  to  judge  of  ita  eredibdi^ 
jury  cannot  take  any  test  is 
presented,  and  decide  a 
upon  the  statements  made,  &9 
they  were  affirmations  of  fact. 
muM'  separate  the  chafif 
wheat;  mu^t  decide  what  to 
and  what  to  discredit  Evis: 
who  has  seen  much  jury  &€trjd 
awfu-e,  that^  in  almo&t  all  imp 
cases^  pe rj u ry  is  commi tied  Witi 
swear  in  direct  opposition  upOQ| 
where  an  honest  diFerence  af  i 
h  ]  ucin  e^  i  val>l  v.  Such  he  in  g  the  I 
in  iv^ard  to  trials  as.  La*w  cuDdu 
tlicrc  i^  i>iirf.ly  no  gnnind  fur 
in  EX  an  V  thing  whiuli  may  coitl 
til  the  I'^laMi^liment  uf  the  trulh,! 
hi'itig  in  tluory  tlie  purjKr^e  of] 
invL'stigatitin, 

In  the  third  ]>lact^  the  trial br< 
con-pi'unusly  In  fore  the  people  of! 
York  the  mces^ity  of  some  chaol 
tlie    lawd    Filiating    to    marriage  i 
divone.     Tt  ii<  said,  that  if  a  man^ 
a  grocer  in  New  York  to  sent! 
^i,mu'  huttir  *'  to  my  wifi,'*  in  tli»i 
of  thirse   tliree  wrirds    tlh.'V  wi>uk 
inarrii'«I  hy  a  tie  which  the  Ncir-l 
cnurts  wiirihl  suijtaiu   as  hiiiJiiiftj 
easiy  i-^i  the  nniou.     But  the  sepaal 
]a  by  no  nn  aus  as   informal.    Ahl 
any  thhig  cunstitiites  marriagejTi| 
d i  vo vt  'i'.  c a  u  o 1 1 1 y  h e  ob t ai ne^i  upon* 
grouud   of    adultery.      Aceotdil^ 
the  Eible,  as   interpreted  by  cd4 
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s,  this  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
aie  many  who  think  other- 
av-  who  believe,  that,  what- 
be  said  as  to  the  propriety 
id  marriage  after  the  dis- 
f  the  first,  there  is  no  just 
:  the  requirement  that  year 
the  bond  shall  continue  to 
h  enables  one  jiarty  foully 
ci  maltreat  another.  There 
rho,  however  tliey  may  differ 
r  points,  are   of  one  accord 

tliis^ that  as  marriage  is 

for  the  benefit  of  the  family 
?ty,  it  should  be  enforced 
he  interest  of  the  family  and 
ml  that,  \%-here  circumstances 
lioh  make  the  prolonged 
two  persons  detrimental  to 
id  society,  it  is  the  province 
ate  to  provide  means  of  sepa- 
Uu>bands  and  wives  are  men 
den  -,  and  they  are  sometimes 
men  and  women.  It  may 
e  open  to  question  whether 
»  not  some  other  crimes  as  bad, 
e,  than  adultery.  Cases  arise 
continued  union  may  result  in 
leath  ;  and,  whether  the  danger 
ily  or  spiritual,  it  may  fairly  bo 
hi  that  it  is  the  duty  of  s«3ciety 
>  in,  and  release  its  suffering 
ers  from  the  bomls  by  it  im- 
It  is  certainly  not  becoming, 
oe  is  compelled  in  New  York  to 
t  in  silem:e,  or  to  flt.-e  tjr  relief 
other  State.  An«l  it  i«  very 
?ful,  that  what  is  imrai^ral  in  one 
should  be  moral  ju»t  beyond  the 
oary  line  which  separates  it  fr*>m 
net" 

i,  finally,  the  chief  b?5fi^»n  of  thi? 
is  to  be  found  in  its  r'.'=ult. 
I  Sfacfarland  was  trie^l  for  the 
T of  Albert  D.  Eichanlsoa;  aTil 
icqnitted,  and  set  free.  IJut 
rland  killed  Eicharlson,  —  upr«n 
ioint|  DO  one  has   any  doubt. 


"Wliat  then  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
when  a  husband's  honor  is  touched  in 
the  manner  before  indicatcil,  or  when 
he  assumes  it  to  be  assailed,  he  is 
at  once  constituted  detective,  coun- 
sel, judge,  jury,  and  executioner,  and 
emj)owered  to  take  powder  and  ball, 
and  free  society  from  any  one  whom 
he  susi>ectsto  have  committed  a  crime? 
This  was  the  jwsition  assumed  by  the 
defence,  by  a  part  of  the  [iress,  and 
by  many  members  of  the  community. 
We  have  heanl  it  many  timi-s  before, 
and  notably  during  the  trials  of  D. 
E.  Sickles  and  Gen.  Cole.  l>ut  such 
was  not  the  charge  under  which  this 
case  went  to  the  jury.  Although  tiie 
venlict  was  an  unqualified  aoqiiittal, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  ca.<e,  it 
can  only  be  assumetl  to  have  been 
rendfred  on  the  grr^und  of  in«ianity. 

The  jury,  then,  in  effect  said,  *•  This 
man  i.s  not  guilty  of  munler,  because 
he  t«y»k  life  in  a  moment  of  fn-nzy.'' 
And  he  was  h-t  l«>jse  upon  the  <.'om- 
munity,  notwith-taiidin'^  thf  pnif-'S- 
sional  oiiininn  of  Dr.  Hammond,  the 
expert  wli.#se  eviilrri<;e  w:is  oonsiilered 
m«i:*t  c'lnol^L-jive,  that  he  was  liablL*  to 
similar  atta«;k-«  at  any  mom*;ijt, —  at- 
tacks whit^li  might  ^l;^uh  in  *•  unjileas- 
a:itn':.-*es  "  of  th*?  same  kin^l  a^tliat  for 
which  h»'  Lad  just   be*.'ii   up  »n   trial. 

Sup[KiSe.  tllfJ:.  h»?  once  VAOT*:    bir'-OflMfS 

frenz;*;d.  aril  terminators  th-.-  lifij  iff  his 
Lite  wifr-  or  of  H;ine  otlj'T  jM-r-^on : 
sha'l  tli-re  statin  hr  th'*  f»rni:Jity  of 
a  trial.  r»*?uh::i';:  in  tlie  r*-l<-a-i!  of  tlio 
pris-tHfrr  as  b-f'^r**.  on  tii*-  ;.'roijii.l  of 
want  of  av'c«ju:it;ibility  */  i^,'vii-i>tiTn-y 
will  n.-'^uire  s-itIj  a  ••01  ir*^*.  and  tliat  it 
fchall  b*  r.-f.'eatvd  as  ofr«-n  as  «'all<'d 
f  »r  by  oir-'Mn-tarufs.  That,  i^  to  ».jiy, 
thi-?  man  has  be'-n  giv<'n  a  p'-nnit  tu 
a^-'auit.  iJi'tirn.  a  ltd  nnink-r ;  and  no 
cour:  !'i  iv  rr.\y  him  nay. 

May  we  not  at  L.-a-t  v^ntunj  this 
sugg'-siion,  as    our  contribution   to- 


-"« 


M.  Albert  de  Lkoglie  is  contrib- 
uting to  the  ^' He  cue  ties  Dciix  Moiules '' 
some  interesting  pajHirs  ui)on  the  se- 
cret diplomacy  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XV.  The  matter  for  this  stmly  ho 
has  found  in  certain  late  publications 
and  archives,  to  which  he  has  been 
allowed  access;  but  lie  has  drawn 
mostly  from  family  papers.  These 
papers  are  the  letters  of  the  Count  do 
liroglie,  who  recei^id  the  appointment 
of  ambassador  to  Poland  in  1752. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  nomination  is 
in  the  double  nature  of  his  mission, 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  these 
letters. 

The  court  of  Versailles  was  favor- 
able to  the  party  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  Augustus  III.,  then  nominal 
king  of  the  would-be  republic  of 
Poland.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  fa- 
mous hero  and  favorite  of  France,  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  influence  at 
court,  and  had  just  assisted  in  bring- 
ing about  the  marriage  of  his  niece — 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  III. —  with 
the  Dauphin.  The  influence  of  the 
young  Dauphiness  was,  therefore,  all  in  ^ 
favor  of  the  House  of  Saxony.    It  had 


however,  in  his  timidii 
care  to  bring  before  his 
was  foreseen  by  all  the ' 
declining  health  of  . 
prognosticated  a  neai 
the  Polish  throne,  oi 
would  naturally  be  a  re- 
able  to  the  family  of  1 
that  the  moment  would 
for  some  other  aspirant 

Such  an  aspirant  wa^ 
Prince  of  Conti.  Boi 
3'outh  in  war,  eloqucE 
in  aHairs,  he  was  le 
life,  and  was  ready  for  t] 
of  ambition,  when  cert; 
voys  came  with  their  br 
tion.  It  was  one  that 
in  consideration  for  a  \i 
ecu  tion  could  not  be  i 
was  soon  found  that  the 
interested  in  their  pro 
he  did  not  venture  to  ex 
openly. 

For  four  years,  a  sec: 
on  this  subject  was  carri 
the  Prince  of  Conti  i 
Finally,  in  1752,  the  ei 
land  becoming  vacant,  ( 
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elligence  of  the  double  mission 
'iiich  he  was  charged.  An 
ph  note  from  the  king  recom- 

him  to  receive  private  instruc- 
^m  the  Prince  de  ContL 
ose  dajs,  detailed  instructions 
ren  to  the  several  ambassadors 

df^parture  from  France.  The 
de  Broglie  carried  a  double 
-the  one  drawn  up  in  the 
>f  the  ministry;  the  other  sent 
Prince  of  Couti  under  the  eyes 
Ling.  The  tone  of  the  two 
differed  decidedly.  The  ac- 
exceedingly  interesting,  of  the 

of  the  ambassador  intrusted 
s  double  series  of  despatches ; 

letters  betray  his  difficulties. 
I  plunged,  besides,  into  the 
>f  a  court,  which,  to  a  French- 
peared  as  though  he  had  sud- 
und  himself  awakened  in  the 
Alaric  the  Croth,  or  of  Clovis. 
'as  a  singular  mixture  of  the 
if  Parisian  civilization,  brought 
om  France  by  the  travelled 
ith  the  habits  of  this  almost 
;  race.  By  the  side  of  the 
r    the    peasants,    filled    with 

rose  splendid  palaces  with 
and  minarets.  In  the  apart- 
r  gardens  of  these  sumptuous 
ys  presided  women  full  of 
dazzling  in  their  toilettes, 
>t  up  the  thread  of  a  brilliant 
ition  in  the  French  language 
tyle  of  the  salons  of  Madame 
^e  and  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 
same  time,  in  the  courts  and 
places  below  pressed  the  crowd 
iers     and    would-be     rioters, 

the  place  resound  with  the 

their  arms,  and  their  patriotic 
canying  far  into  the  night 
ntenninable  repasts,  where 
i  of  beef,  roasted  whole,  wore 
f  washed  down  with  floods  of 
m  Hongaiy, 


The  new  ambassador,  thrown  into 
so  novel  a  position,  with  a  double  in- 
trigue to  pursue,  impressed  every- 
body, and  himself  as  well,  by  his  air 
of  ease  and  sang  froid.  "  If  I  had 
been  told,  a  year  ago,  that  I  was  to 
play  such  a  part,  I  should  have  been 
much  astonished,"  ho  writes.  "  I  wish 
to  astonish  others,  in  my  turn,  by 
playing  it  well.  It  will  be  a  proof, 
that,  with  good  will,  one  may  succeed 
in  every  thing." 

He  is  found  to  make  appeal  for  as- 
sistance in  bearing  his  expenses. 
'^  The  house  of  the  ambassador  of  the 
king  should,  to  be  of  service,  become 
that  of  all  the  partisans  of  France  ;  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  it  should 
be  large  and  well-fitted." 

In  short,  the  course  of  this  curious 
diplomacy  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
as  it  develops  and  gives  to  us  a  bit  of 
behind  the  scenes  in  life,  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  contributes  to  the 
filling  in  of  liistory,  and  especially  to 
those  romantic  and  exciting  chapters 
of  history  which  toll  of  Poland. 


RECENT    THEOLOGICAT.   PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN  GEK3IANY. 

The  Darwinian  controversy  still  en- 
gages the  German  mind,  and  waxes 
warmer  continually.  The  latest  works 
on  the  question  are  those  of  Dr.  Julius 
Dub,  wlio  appears  as  the  expositor  of 
the  theory  (Stuttgart,  1870,  pp.  viii. 
299),  and  of  Dr.  G.  Jaeger,  who  de- 
fends it  stoutly  against  its  adversaries. 
(Stuttgart,  1SG9,  pp.  vi.  150.)  It 
may  be  doubted  if  discussions  so  po- 
lemic, in  which  personal  criminations 
are  intruded,  do  much  towards  estab- 
lishing the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of 
the  theory.  In  considering  a  question 
of  natural  history  like  this,  theologi- 
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persons  one,  and  after- 
a  third  to  the  unity,  after 
Id  is  bom,  is,  in  his  view, 
rration  of  the  Trinity. 
XT  freak  of  fancy  is  the 
of  G.  F.  Ackermann,  on 
jermans,"  '*the  fight  of 
ice  with  the  world-frost " 
26).  The  author  likens 
a  discoverer,  to  the  great 
jid  boasts  that  ho  has 
Darwinian  system  out  of 

The  ethnological  state- 
e  book  are  wild  ;  such  as 
»rsians  were  onginal  Ger- 
ile  the  Persian  language 
c  (I) ;  that  the  "sons  of 
I.  vi.)  were  Celts  (!) ;   that 

Germans  are  descended 
ingling  of  Allemans  and 
he  author  has  only  mod- 
n  the  Christian  and  Jew- 
s  ;  yet  he  accepts  Deuter- 
he  work  of  Moses,  whom 
a  good  democrat.  A  rabid 
3ne  runs  through  the  book; 
ngs  which  mark  aristoc- 

reign  of  class  and  force, 
to  the  author, 
ish  theological  club  of 
•eit  it  exalts  the  modem 
nnt  as  much  as  the  Badi- 
Boston,  has  more  respect 
ient  tradition.  The  tone 
courses  "  (a  second  edition 
las  just  been  published) 
the  study  of  the  Talmud, 
ig  that  it  should  be  com- 
oemory  and  recited,  after 
r  of  the  old  rabbinical 
is  hard  to  understand  how 
1-minded  thinkers  in  the 
3arty  can  commend  such 
ime,  and  such  a  drying-up 
lect. 

ions  of  the  Hebrew  Gene- 

in  Leipsic,  almost  at  the 

One,  by  MUhlau  and 


Kantsch,  prints  the  text  without  the 
vowel  points,  reviving  an  almost  for- 
gotten but  valuable  way  of  studying 
the  Hebrew  Scripture.  The  other,  by 
S.  Baer,  not  only  gives  the  most  accu- 
rate Masoretic  text  of  Genesis,  but 
adds  a  great  variety  of  verbal  criti- 
cisms and  illustrations.  In  spite  of 
science,  the  Hebrew  Genesis  keeps 
its  place  as  the  most  important  of  all 
fragments  of  ancient  history  and  cos- 
mogony. 

And  in  these  days,  when  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is  scouted  as  a  collection 
of  vague  m3'ths  and  legends,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  come  upon  a  learned  trea- 
tise like  that  of  H.  W.  G.  Thiersch 
(Basle,  1870,  pp.  xx.  424),  which  finds 
in  the  book  a  liigh  moral  and  prophetic 
significance,  an  anticipation  of  the 
ethics  of  the  New  Testament.  This, 
to  be  sure,  has  been  shown  by  the  old 
Church  fathers,  and  has  been  stoutly 
maintained  by  the  Jewish  rabbins. 
But  Thiersch  has  brought  the  book 
of  Genesis  into  homiletic  literature. 

The  question  when  the  Psalms  were 
written,  and  when  the  collection  was 
finished,  is  treated  by  Dr.  Carl  Ehrt 
in  an  admirably  written  and  reasoned 
volume  (Leipsic :  18G9,  pp.  xi.  144). 
He  differs  from  Hitzig,  Xoeldcke,  and 
others  in  assigning  all  the  Psalms  to 
a  period  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  119th  Psalm  is  the 
latest.  This  seems  to  him  to  be  proved 
by  quotations  from  the  Psalter  in 
books  before  the  !Maccabean  age, 
Jonah,  Ezra,  and  the  Chronicles. 
Ehrt's  theory  is  that  of  Ewald  and 
Delitoch.  It  does  not,  however,  posi- 
tively settle  the  question,  although  the 
volume  is  a  translation  from  a  Latin 
prize  essay. 

Dr.  Hermann  Schultz  is  known  as 
the  editor  of  Havemick's  "  Theology 
of  the  Old  Testament."  His  own 
work  on  the  same  subject  in  two  vol- 
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on  this  theme  is  hy  Eichard 
dl  (Gottingen,  1870,  pp.  215). 
aod-point  of  the  work  is  liberal, 
leaniing  is  ample.  The  writer 
>t  find  in  the  Pauline  writings 
ictrine  of  the  deity  of  Jesus, 
(rarious  atonement,  anj  sharp 
ion  of  the  death  of  Christ  from 
in  the  work  of  salvation.  Paul 
JesDS  a  moral  Saviour,  one  who 
>m  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which 
source  of  sin. 

small  treatise  of  H.  F.  T. 
on  <<  The  Ethics  of  the  Apostle 
l>runswick,  ISGO,  pp.  zii.  156) 
ore  acceptable  that  so  much 
riven  to  dogmas  by  most  critics 
>i5tles.  Emesti  lacks  somewhat 
ical  faculty,  takes  for  granted 
luineness  of  all  the  epistles 
,  and  rather  selects  from  the 
>f  the  apostle  than  sets  forth 
*thical  teaching.  Wliile  there 
rn  of  any  dogmatic  prejudice, 
a  sense  of  incompleteness  in 
k. 

>L  Laurent's  new  edition  of 
jtle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
ians  (Leipsic,1870,  pp.  xxxviii. 
i  carefully  prepared  from  a 
"aphic  copy  of  the  Alexandrine 
ript.  The  critical  and  exposi- 
tes  and  the  prolegomena  are 
e;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
is  less  accurate  than  that  of 
K>t,  published  in  London  in  the 
ar.  Laurent  has  wisely  availed 
'  of  the  skill  of  Constantine 
idorf. 

Arabic  edition  of  "  The  Canons 
jppolytus,"  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lotes,  and  prolegomena,  which 
de  Haneburg  has  prepared 
h,  1870,  pp.  125%  is  a  timely 
^he  understanding  of  some  of 
iciples  and  customs  of  the  early 
It  shows  us  married  moii 
Dg  at  the  altar,  and  testifies 


positively  to  the  ^^fiUoque^^  of  the 
liturgy.  Doellinger  has  proved  tlie 
genuineness  of  these  canons.  The 
Arabic  is  probably  translated  from  the 
Coptic. 

"  The  Histories  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,"  by  Pallavicini  and  Sarpi,  full 
as  they  are,  leave  still  lamentable  and 
provoking  chasms  in  the  record  of  the 
doings  of  the  Fathers.  Ilerr  Sickel, 
a  renowned  searcher  of  archives,  has 
been  enabled,  in  ransacking  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Austrian  Libran-, 
to  supply  the  want  in  some  measure, 
and  tell  what  the  others  had  omitted. 
The  disclosures  which  his  work  makes 
have  more  of  political  than  religious 
importance.  The  work  is  not  com- 
plete. More  will  follow  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  fragments  of 
the  present  volume  (Vienna,  pp.  vi. 
216). 

The  parallel  and  contrast  between 
the  holy  Henry  IL  and  the  infidel 
Joseph  II.,  in  their  dealing  with  the 
Church,  are  well  drawn  out  by  A. 
Loger  (Vienna,  1860,  pp.  45).  He 
shows  how  the  same  work  of  adjusting 
the  Church  to  the  State  may  in  one 
age  be  ground  for  canonization,  while 
in  another  2l^q  it  warrants  damnation 
for  heresy.     The  tract  is  edifyinj*. 

Dr.  A.  Pichlor's  solid  work  on  *•  The 
Hindrances  and  Conditions  of  Reform 
in  the  Catholic  Church "  (Leipsic, 
1870,  pp.  xvi.  544)  is  a  reniarkablo  sign 
of  the  times.  Pichler,  once  a  Catholic 
priest  in  Munich,  but  now  an  exile  in 
Russia,  has  had  his  eyes  op*»ned  to 
the  abuses  of  the  Chun-h,  and  sees  in 
it  the  mother  of  al>onH nations.  He  is 
especiall}'  sevci*e  upon  celibacy.  He 
sees  the  triumiih  of  faith  in  a  church 
of  the  future,  which  shall  fuse  Catholic 
and  Protestant  and  all  the  religious 
world.  Rome  must  go  down,  and 
German  science  must  overcome  Italian 
ignorance  and  superstition. 
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It  ii  a  misfoiturie  that  so  manj  of 
Uia  protciits  of  Cihtholica  against  the 
council  and  thc>  dogma  of  infanihiTity^ 
and  §0  many  of  tho  calb  for  inform 
wUIiiji  the  Roman  Churi^bjare  anony- 
mous, that  the  author's  naniD  cannot 
lend  wr*igiit  to  hm  word.  This  k  felt 
in  reniJing  such  au  es nay  as  that  which 
l>uiiri£(*r  ttud  Hiuubaldt  havit  pob- 
Ijiihc<!  at  Letpsio  (18C0,  pp,  if.  187), 
**  Keffirm  of  the  Roto  an  (.'hurch  in 
it*  H^*jul  and  Mi^nibcr^i.^'  The  writer 
has  a  gt^nuine  ahhori^ctice  of  Boman 
arrogance,  while  he  profe&ses  fervent 
love  for  the  Church.  '*  InfalliMlitj^," 
in  his  view,  hopeleasly  hindera  all 
further  propagandism. 

A  curious  archii?o1ogJcai  question  is 
of  the  hhiod*stam!i  found  in  the  phials 
of  the  Rom  an  ca  t  acorn  bg.  The  latest 
defender  of  these  a  tains  is  the  learned 
Dr.  Fnincis  X.  Kraui  (Wiesbaden, 
1868,  pp»  S3),  Kraus  writes  in  a 
scientific  «ptrit,  but  with  the  sad  con- 
viction that  he  advocates  a  loftt  caiiee. 
Have  not  unbelieving  chemists  demon- 
strated iron -rust,  and  not  blood,  in  the 
red  sipots  of  these  glasses  ?  Only  in 
two  iftstanceSj  and  those  doubtful,  are 
there  any  actual  traces  of  blowL  And 
even  if  ihe  phials  contained  blood,  it 


1869,  pp»  376),  undettafees  to  i 

the  development  and  progreM  nf  At  I 
art  with  a  somewhat  greater eiidaffi 
than  the  facts  will  warrant    It  l^  in 
poisible  to  separate  sacred  torn  jecalil  I 
art  J  or  to   mark  the  lines  very  4i^ 
tinctlj  between  epochs,    TLe  tiwt' 
ment  of  topica  in  the  book  is  aiK^qDiij  I 
and  the  German  wail-painting  iu  ti*  1 
churches  has  an  undue  share «>fattfllk"| 
tion.      Some   of    the   termiaolflgy  il  | 
vague  and  fantastic. 


DiL  Kewman's  Letters  ox FifJi^i 
IxFALLiBiLiTT,  ^^ — %Ve  mention  tin 
letters,  not  on  account  of  any  j 
lar  merit   Ujey  possess,  but  1 

of  the  great  comtnotion  tliey  ^^  1 
among  the    til  tramontanes  in  B«M 
when  they  appeared  in  the  Lobot  [ 
papers.       Since    his     conversioi  Wj 
Catholicism,  Dr.  Newman  has  sbot^  I 
liimself  so  utterly  devoted  and  submii-  ^ 
sive  to  the  Church,  that  to  hiswor^ 
the  celebrated  "  Doctrma  Ati^^tbi 
Doctrina  Ecclesias "  might  bare  bseii 
applied*       Having  lately  wnten  r 
private  letter  to  his  bishop  atteud 
the  Vatican  council,  he  veatarie^ ' 
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teljj  the  letter  was  a  genuine 
i  communication  from  the 
The  Standard''  confirmed 
Dreviously  been  written  bj 
h  denying  that  he  used  the 
ent/actiony  and  stating  that 
expect  his  letter  to  be  read 
ebe  but  the  bishop  to  whom 
resseL  '"The  Standard," 
oredy  to  the  satisfaction  of 
that  his  letter  really  con- 
disrespectful  words;  and 
m  had  to  acknowledge  the 
ag  not  guilty  in  his  denial 
lad  entirely  forgotten  those 
they  were  not  found  in  the 
I  his  keeping.  He  offers, 
her  unsatisfactory  apology 
ness,  and  very  humbly  re- 
mproper  expression  he  may 
Such  a  retraction  did  not 
purposes  of  the  excited 
ne  s,who  are  now  saying  that 
kn*s  opinion  has  no  weight 
fers  from  theirs,  and  bewail 
bright  a  star  in  the  Catliolic 
has  suffered  a  moment  of 
heir  only  comfort  is  in  the 
he  may  repent,  and  come 
more  shining  than  ever, 
rter  was  at  last  given  in 
lublic ;  and  it  is  found  so 
xclude  all  probabilities  of  a 
mciliation  on  their  part. 

IXSTBUCTIOX   AXD      THK 

Chubch.  —  The  Catholic 
lis  country,  who,  strength- 
&  doctrine  set  forth  in  the 
■'  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  claim 
lurch  the  right  of  meddling 
t:  instruction,  will  be  de- 
lear  that  one  of  their  breth- 
',  one  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
>f  wearing  purple  stockings 
called  JIonsif/More,  sustains 
his  mighty  word,  which  the 
res  in  a  most  affectionate 


letter  to  him.  A  Keverend  Raphael 
Coppola  has  just  published  a  book,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  to  the 
Church  alone  belongs  the  right  of  im- 
parting, directing,  controlling,  and 
restraining  public  instruction,  what- 
ever be  the  branch  of  learning  in 
question,  the  man  who  teaches,  and 
the  institution  and  country  where  it  is 
done.  .  Hero  is  the  main  argument  of 
Monsignore:  Jesus  said  to  Peter, 
"  Feed  my  lambs : "  atqui,  Peter  is  the 
pope,  and  the  pope  is  the  Church ; 
feeding  means  to  give  instruction,  from 
the  alphabet  to  the  highest  mathe- 
matics, nothing  excluded;  for  lambs 
are  understood  the  children  of  Cath- 
olics all  over  the  world,  and  all  those 
who  need  sound  instruction :  ergo,  the 
Church,  which  is  the  pope,  who  is 
Peter,  has  the  right  of  regulating 
public  instruction  in  every  country 
where  a  Catholic  child  goes  to  the 
public  schools,  college,  or  university  ; 
and,  if  the  Church  is  not  allowed  to 
exercise  her  right,  no  Catholic  child 
shall  attend  that  godless  school,  c(»l- 
lege,  or  university,  nor  shall  a  Cath- 
olic citizen  pay  a  single  farthing  for 
their  support,  under  the  penalty  of 
eternal  death  and  condemnation. 
Could  Jesus  speak  more  clearly  ? 
Does  the  gospel  teach  any  thing  more 
plainly  than  this :  "  Feed  my  lambs, 
feed  my  sheep'' ? 


MAN  AKD  WIFE. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  great  suc- 
cess as  a  novelist  hitherto  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  his  skill  in  construct- 
ing the  plot  of  the  story  he  told,  —  a 
skill  which  has  caused  his  books  to  be 
wi<lely  read,  in  spite  of  glaring  faults. 
His  style,  as  a  rule,  is  bald  and  bare  in 
descriptive  passages,  and  in  dialogue 
forced  and  unnatural ;  while  the  per- 
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mns  of  his  storici  aro  groins  esaggem- 
tioofl,  not  of  chanicter^j  bul  of  cUarac- 
terlitics*  In  '*  Man  and  Wife/'  ^  he 
Bftfly  Ibr  tlie  first  timB^  attempted  to  call 
|mb!>o  at  tent  ion  to  a  que§tion  of  reform ; 
anil  lias  aliJOy  for  tl»e  first  time,  drawn 
a  character  whieli  ii  the  typo  of  aclaas. 

The  ridiculous  and  wicked  Scot(^ 
marriage  tawi,  though  a  reproach  to 
EDglbh  civilisation,  can  hut  dlightlj 
concern  us  in  America;  but  the  evils 
arising  from  excessive  physical  culture, 
which  Mr.  CoOina  describes  in  his 
powerful  though  extravagant  eketch 
of  Geoffrey  Belamayn,  threaten  ua  aa 
seriously  £ts  they  do  the  English, 

Geof&py  I>t4amaytt  is  ayoaug  gen- 
tleman of  the  raotlern  schfjoL  "  His 
features  were  as  perfectly  regular,  and 
as  perfectly  nn intellectual,  as  human 
features  can  be.  The  muscles  of  his 
brawny  arms  showed  through  the 
sleeves  of  his  light  summer  coat 
He  waa  deep  in  the  chest,  thin  in  the 
flanksj  finn  on  the  lega,  —  in  two 
words,  a  roaguificent  human  animal, 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  phy&ical  perfection,  from  head 
to  foot,"  This  is  the  real  hero  of  Mr, 
Collins's  hook,  — ^  a  person  in  whom  ex- 
cessive physical  tniming  has  made  the 
brute  element  so  predominate  that  ho 


min4  ftud  maket  thi  man  a  sin^  j 
"  Mens  sana  in    corpore  saflo''  ^  1 
not  mean  **  The  body  fiist,  tk  wi  I 
afterward,"  although  it  Becmitoti«»| 
translated  in.  most  of  our  iaititit]«l| 
of  leami  n  g.     The  1  ead  mg  men  in  ili^  i 
letic  sports  are  invariably  poet  rbft*  [ 
arsj  and  yet  are  lionized  by  tolib| 
as  well  as  etudeola.     BecitatioQ^  i 
often  omitted  in  the  college  top 
the    attendance     of      sttiJenil 
matcli  games  of  base4iaO,    U  il  I 
evident,  that,  with  the  usual  ] 
for   extremes,    physical  etiiicitWft| 
attracting  moro  than  its  fairilinil 
attention  ?     Perhaps  the  word  '*|l 
sion  ■■  implies,  as  we  use  it  noWjde^ 
to  an  extreme.     This  is  certain,  I 
the  dei^ire  to  display  phyBical  ( 
lence  in  public  degrades  the  j 
man  to  the  level  of  the  gladiato 
physical  training  that  is  iocuireil 
the  sake  of  public  admiration  it  I 
unhealthy  means  to  a  brutal  aad  I 
harons  end-     The  demoralising  ti 
ence  of  which  Mr.  Collinst  comfw 
is  hhowu  pretty  plainly  among  as  iftS 
events  of  almost  eveij  regatta*  a 
the  private  history  of  half  the  fam 
hall- matches. 

Apart  from  the  features  we 
alreadv  mentioned,  Mr.  CoUins's  > 
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XGELOW'S  NEW  POESl 

:s  &  Co.  publish,  at  the 
with  the  English  publish- 
Ingelow's  new  poem,  "  The 
of  the  Unseen."  A  hard- 
rate,  in  the  wretchedness  of 
sh  parish,  needs  comfort; 
ision  in  the  ancient  minster, 

0  him  in  these  ^^  Monitions 
seen."  They  are  monitions 
nj  an  over-worked  man  and 
eds,  who  have  made  the  mis- 

1  inking  that  God  has,  for  his 
i  coming,  no  agency  than 
than  that  which  they  can  see. 
it  attempting  a  digest  4>f 
ghtful  poem,  we  copy  the 
1. 

"  The  cnnte  answered  him, 
antent,  O  great  one  from  afar! 
:,  and  not  offend  ? '    He  said, 
loM !  I  stand  not  all  alone. 
Id  think  to  do  a  perfect  work. 
ri#h  to  give;  for  I  have  beard 
me  that  I  receire.    For  me, 
<i1t  Girer,  and  his  gjtt 
ith  that,  the  little  child  si^died  oat, 
master !  I  am  out  of  henren 
lay,  and  I  hear  them  culling  me. 
»dr.  great  one,  let  as  go: 
!  thev  calL* 

"  Then  did  the  beggar  lift 
hearen,  and  alter  forth  a  cry 
iTip^  of  death ;  and  every  tree 

shaken  by  a  sadden  wind, 
nin:  and  there  came  forth  a  hand 
ioTisible  form,  which,  being  laid 
n<nt  on  the  camte's  eyc«, 
lim  with  light  that  brake  from  it, 
mw  DO  more. 

"•What  shall  I  do?  • 
mnrmared,  when  he  came  again 

and  k>oked  aboat  him.  'This  is 
if 

•jkfijn^R  astray;  and  yet,  methinks, 
I  taken  from  my  heart.    Lo!  Lo! 
at  my  feet,  frail,  white,  and  dead, 
me  beggar.    He  is  happy  now. 
a  child;  bat  he  is  gone,  and  he 
jr.    I  am  glad  to  think 
and  to  make  the  wrong  go  right; 
I  ditcorer,  and  to  do 
fhl  heart,  the  work  that  God  appoints. 

t,  be  did  compose,  with  rererent  care, 
eooCiiiiiing,  *  I  will  trast  in  Him, 
I  l^ld  Hia  own;  and  I  will  take 


His  win,  above  the  work  He  sendeth  me. 
To  be  my  chiefest  good.' 

"  Then  went  he  forth, 
'  I  shall  die  early  *  thinking:  *  I  am  warned, 
By  this  fair  vision,  that  I  have  not  long 
To  live.*    Yet  he  lived  on  to  good  old  age,  >— 
Ay,  he  lives  yet,  and  he  is  working  stiU. 

"  It  may  be  there  are  many  in  like  case; 
They  give  themselves,  and  are  in  misery 
Becaase  the  gift  is  small,  and  doth  not  make 
The  world  by  so  much  better  as  they  fain 
Would  have  it.    'Tis  a  fault ;  but,  as  for  us. 
Let  us  not  blame  them.    Muybc,  *tis  a  fault 
More  kindly  looked  on  by  The  Majesty 
Than  our  be^t  virtues  are.    Why,  what  are  we ! 
What  have  we  given,  and  what  have  we  desired 
To  give,  the  world  ? 

"^  There  must  be  something  wrong. 
Look  to  it:  let  us  mend  our  ways.    FarewelL** 


THE  EXAMINER. 

This  name  of  honor,  which  has 
served  us  so  well  for  half  a  century, 
is  assumed  by  a  monthly  review  of 
religious  and  humane  questions  and 
of  literature,  which  is  to  be  published 
in  Chicago,  under  the  editorial  charge 
of  Rev.  Edw.  C.  Towne.  It  is 
announced  as  the  organ  of  radical 
Christianity,  with  the  motto,  "Wis- 
dom in  all  ages,  entering  into  holy 
souls,  makes  them  friends  of  God  and 
prophets." 

Mr.  Towne  is  well  known,  not  only 
in  the  West,  but  in  New  England, 
as  an  accomplished  and  laborious 
scholar.  It  will  be  observed  that  his 
journal  differs  from  the  "  Radical,"  in 
attempting  to  be  the  organ  of  radical 
Christianity,  instead  of  radical  Beli- 
gion  ;  and  his  prospectus  quite  care- 
fully defines  the  distinction.  The 
plans  which  he  proposes  for  giving 
interest  and  variety  to  his  journal 
are  broad  and  generous.  Like  all 
wise  editors,  he  proposes  to  himself 
the  Revne  cles  Deux  Mondes,  not  as 
a  model,  but  as  an  illustration  of  what 
is  possible  in  the  union  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thought  in  the  same  covers 
with  the  most  entertaining  essay. 


^.f  Tuia ^      Far  tht! 
~*:it*^  .C'lfii'^ti*!, — all 

"u»«   ^M4?r.  "illi?    A  iriT3.l  jvaJity  to  the 


his  uwTi  separate  sTi: 
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tXAOE, — min,  —  exile, — revolution,  —  the  misery  of  hundreds 
»usands  of  heart-broken  families,  —  this  is  the  history  of  und- 
er. 

^  in  the  midst  of  such  desolation,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  passing 
"  the  great  crises  in  which  the  real  history  of  the  world  improves 
iTances,  in  which  human  happiness  for  all  after  centuiies  is  in- 
L|  in  which  an  endless  seAs  of  hiunan  rights  is  at  once  con- 
;  and,  in  a  word,  in  which  for  all  men  a  higher  life  begins, 
is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  results  now  apparent  of  the  war. 
ese  resnlts  are  gained  by  the  superior  administrative  force  of  the 
ma  governments,  and  the  superior  quickness,  constancy,  and 
ranee  of  the  German  rank  and  file.  These  qiuilities  have  been 
II  in  a  military  system  which  treats  each  man  as  the  equal  of 
other  man  in  rights  and  responsibilities ;  calls  all  men  to  arms, 
ftakes  the  son  of  a  prince  serve  by  the  side  of  a  coal-heaver,  if 
be.  For  fifty  years,  meanwhile,  the  same  system  has  been  giving 
e  fion  of  the  ooal-heaver  the  same  advantages  in  education  as  to 
on  of  the  prince,  and  has  compelled  him  to  use  them  also,  —  a 
1  which  Americans  may  admire  and  imitate. 
nply  speaking,  then,  the  German  system,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
on  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  man ;  of  God's 
L|  because  he  is  God's  child.  -  There  have  been  men,  and  books, 
pulpits,  which  have  been  proclaiming  this  for  years  ;  one  book 
ii  has  proclaimed  it  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  one  Teach- 
bo  prochumed  it  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  pity  that 
L  battles  as  Sadowa,  and  Gravelottes,  and  Sedan,  must  be  fought 
fee  the  nations  will  learn  that  lesson ;  but  taught  it  is  in  those 
les.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  this 
itiy,  under  the  orders  of  an  infallible  pope,  is  begging  us  to  trust 
bem  the  public  education  of  our  children,  the  havoc  of  these 
le-fields  is  teaching  what  becomes  of  nations  who  have  trusted  to 
sation  thus  administered.  And  this  is  not  simply  on  the  plane  of 
e  physical  £3rce.    The  talent  that  administers,  the   foresight 
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wliicli  is  ready,  the  loyalty  which  dies,  —  these  arc 

for  war  or  for  peace,  when  you  say  to  a  natioOf  as  Lather  siid 

(lernian  nation,  "  You  are  all  children  of  God,  no  priest  can  av 

you  mui^t  save  youi*selves.*' 

Suhstaiitially  the  same  thing  was  taug^ht  in  the  conflicl  of  o 
war-  With  the  immense  disadvantage  of  condactiiig  the 
within  the  enemy's  temtory,  with  the  con*e^ponding  disadi 
resulting  from  the  very  ambiguous  conditiou  of  conquered  te 
the  Northern  States  tii*ed  out  and  overw^helmed  the  Southern 
whose  armies  were  well  led,  brave,  and  peri?istent-  Why?  I 
the  Northern  States  could  and  did  put  arms  intx)  the  ha 
niuji ;  and  the  Southern  States  did  not  dare  arm  their  \ 
believed  in  the  worth  of  the  individual  man.  and  the 
believe  in  it.  The  issue  was  the  same  issue  as  that  of  Sed^ 
dowa.  H 

It  is  impossible  for  the  most  thouflitless  man,  or  for  the  HI 
most  dislikes  to  believe  in  Universal  Laws  which  give  to  rij 
victory,  to  get  away  from  the  lessons  in  Uxis  business  of  the 
of  July.  ^H 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  ChurchTB 
the  final  vote  at  St.  Peter's,  whieli  anuounced  to  the  world  tl 
Pope  of  Rome  is  infalUble,  —  the  infallible  head  of  the  conscii 
mankind.  On  tlie  duy  after  that  sublime  blasphemy,  which  ( 
all  iiidividuiil  hunian  right,  and  denies  the  foundation  of  the 
the  last  attempt  at  negotiation  between  France  and  Prussia  faili 
the  ir>th,  war  was  fbelared  and  accepted.  It  was  war  betwi 
Emperor,  who  bad  throughout  sustained  the  pope  in  his  temp 
premacy  and  his  claim  to  infallibility,  and  the  chief  Protestan 
reign  of  Europe.  The  first  public  act  of  an  infallible  pope  i 
attempt  to  mediate  between  them.  The  contest  was  really  the 
of  the  council  of  the  Vatican,  reduced  to  the  plane  of 
the  one  side,  this  theory  of  Cossar,  that  there  shall  be- 
whom  all  others  shall  obey  ;  on  the  other  side,  this  theoryJ 
that  no  man  is  an  officer,  unless  he  shows  that  he  can 
battle-fields  of  Hagueodu,  of  Gravelotte,  and  of  Carigua 
noticed  in  history  as  the  liret  comment  on  the  dogma  of 
The  well-beloved  son  of  the  church,  the  protector  of  the 
the  head  of  the  Latin  races  in  their  inevitable  contests  with  i 
that  believe  in  Christian  freedom, — this  man,  in  six  weeks  a 
gives  his  aid  to  that  announoement  of  the  infallibility  of  hi 
confederate,  finds  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  liands  of  the  eneiBJ 
he  has  insidted.    And  this  is  by  no  accident  of  war,  but  by  tlM 
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f  out  of  me  two  theories  of  human  natare*  on  one  of  which 
[,  mnd  on  the  other  of  which  ChristiamtT,  depeniLs,     It  is  in 

br  an  inMlible  pope  to  learn  hi^  part  of  the  same  lesson. 

men  t«U  us,  that  from  this  war  dates  the  end  of  standing 

md  the  pelmnee  on  the  armed  people. 

esuits  tell  tis,  that  in  the  issue  of  this  war,  the  infallible  pope 
las  Roman  throne* 

M>ple  of  France  tell  us,  that  in  its  issue  they  gain  once  more 

tion  of  their  own  government. 

this  be  true,  if  for  the  next  fifty  years  there  is  peace  for  Eu- 
snch  aa  followed  Waterloo, — but  peace  not  adjusted  by  a 

iDce  of  tyrants,  but  adjnstM  as  the  assertion  of  the  Rights 

I— then  the  war  also  belongs  in  the  Record  of  the  world's 
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mible  trials  on  the  battle- 
oMdle-gOB  and  Chassep6t 
intereet  to  the  reports 
aeresnl  goTemments  on 
jaetioii  of  these  arms,  and^ 
aO  tlie  great  discussions  on 
mutions  of  war.  We  have, 
lington,  the  rejwrt  on  these 
as  ihcy  were  exhibited  at 
Exposition.^  It  is  a  thor- 
docoment,  now  more 
ever.  We  take  a  few 
it,  which  will  be  read  with 

ictloQ  most  easily  made 
between  the  Needle-gun 
is  in  the  cartridge. 
of  the  cartridge  of 
'gun  lien  buried  between  the 
h1  the  ballet,  and  is  reached 
id  by  a  needle  acting  upon 
mngf  which  pierces  the  cart- 
ignites  the  explosive  charge. 
lepOt  is  also  a  needle-gun; 
of  its  cartridge  is  in 

of  Ww.byCbaHei 
Una«d  SUtef 


a  copper  cap,  in  the  rear  of  the  charge 
instead  of  in  the  middle.  Under  the 
action  of  the  explosion,  an  india-rub- 
ber washer  is  interposed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  hermetically  close  the  rear  end 
of  the  barrel,  and  to  prevent  all  gas 
escape.  At  a  trial  before  Najioleon 
and  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  before 
the  adoption  of  thia  ride  by  the  French 
Government,  it  was  found  that  n  bat- 
talion 500  strong  had  iired  after  a  pe- 
riod of  precisely  two  minutes  8,001) 
balls,  of  which  i,0f)2  ha^l  atnick  tlie 
object  aimed  lit ;  and  the  ground  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  murk  was  so  cut 
up  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  left. 
The  exclamation  of  the  emperor  graphi- 
cally pictures  the  result :  *'  It  is  fright- 
ful I  —  it  is  a  massacre  I "  It  is  said 
in  the  report,  that  competitive  trials 
had  been  made  in  Prussia  of  th^se  two 
guns,  which  showed  decisively  the  su- 
periority of  the  Chas9ep6t  rifle  in  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity  of  firing.  After 
various  trials,  the  two  guns  were  fired 
together  during  half  a  minute.  The 
needle-giin  discharged  three  shots,  the 
Chassepdt,  five.  The  latter  rifle  wa^ 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Specht,  the  Prus- 
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BiAu  gun-maker  under  whose  diieo* 
tion  the  test  was  made* 

The  field  of  obdeiratiaD  of  the  com- 
missioners not  being  limited  to  the 
Exposition^  great  comprehensiveness 
has  been  given  to  the  report,  which 
shows  tlie  wide  range  the  investigst- 
tion  took,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  was  done.  Woolwich 
and  8hoeburynei5s,  the  French  arsenal 
at  Kuelle^  that  of  the  Swedes  at  Fin- 
^pongj  the  Bussian  iron  forts  at  Cron- 
stadt,  the  Krupps  works  at  Essen  in 
Prussia,  beside  the  numberless  private 
armories  scattered  through  Europe, 
have  all  contributed  to  this  comjyen- 
dium  of  facta  and  figures. 

The  impetus  given  during  our  own 
war  to  the  production  of  small  arms 
was  illustrated  fully  in  the  department 
devoted  to  American  rifles.  Some  of 
these  arms  have  been  perfected  tiiuce 
the  war,  and  have  never  been  t edited  on 
the  field  of  battle  i  but  tho  triiUs  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  in 
Europe  have  led  to  their  adoption  in 
many  instances  on  the  Cuntinent. 
These  American  contributions  were 
creditable  to  tho  country ;  and  the  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  them,  their  su- 
I>eriority  in  tho  various  comi>etitive 
trials  with  the  best  English  guns, 
tihows  that  the  XlDited  States  stiU  re- 
tains her  advanced  position  in  those 
departments  of  invention  which  have 
really  had  so  important  an  influence 
in  our  history. 

The  attention  of  European  govern- 
ments has  been  so  closely  occupied  by 
improvements  in  small  arms^  that  the 
sections  devoted  to  field-ordnance 
offered  but  little  of  novelty*  In  this 
department,  the  chief  question  that 
mot  the  inquirer  was  the  manner  of 
loading  the  gun.  Shall  it  be  at  the 
breech,  or  at  the  muzzle  ?  Probably  no 
abstract  question  has  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  trying  and  practical 


test  as  that  of  these  ' 
de  loading  guns  during  t 
Armstrong  and  Whit  worth 
England,  which  lasted  two ; 
a  halij  at  a  cost  for  ammanl 
$167,500, 

The  conclusion  reacB 
English  committee  at  the 
"  that  the  breech-loadij 
inferior,  as  regards  simplicity 
struction,  to  the  muxzle-IoadiJi 
and  cannot  be  compared  toj 
this  important  respect 
in  active  service/' 

The  only  novelty  in  the  ; 
nance  department  was  the  . 
Gading  gun.  It  consiste  of  I 
rate  barrels  revolving  round  l| 
axis,  and  mounted  on  a  fi^eldi 
of  the  ordinary  form*  The  n 
put  in  operation  by  a  crank,  i 
charges  seventy-five  cartridggl 
ute.  Seventy-six  effectire ; 
disposed  of  1,216  bullets,  J 
lish  verdict  was,  that  it^^B 
formidable  weapon*  It  hSR 
scribed  as  being  an  infernal  I 
combined  with  six  barrels  anq 
revolver.  It  would  make  q 
report)  sad  havoc  with  eocoM 
es  of  infantry. 

In  the  form  of  the  Mitrailb 
Gatling  has  been  fatally  UM 
late  battles ;  but  we  are  yet  I 
a  careful  military  judgmenl 
value.  It  is  very  cuii 
this  report  that  the  i 
ment  offered  but  little  in  the  | 
field-ordnance  that  was  new,i 
up  to  the  standard  attained  ^ 
military  powers:  an^'  '  '^ 
guarded  from  close  ins  j  j 

care.     The  fact  that  no  expl^ 
were  given  or  sketching  all< 
the  French  section  was  an 
of  the  secretiveness  of  the 
who  may  also  have  held  in  i 
most  elective  weapons,  as  itf 
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it  he  did*  The  English  criti- 
f  the  FrcDch  department  of  mu- 
i  IB  tlie  Exposition  was,  that  it 
been  better  that  France 
aed  unrepresented,  or  that 
hare  achiered  something 
r  of  her  ancient  renown^ 

chapter  upon   heavy-ord- 

are  tanght   the  extent   to 

inventire  genius  of  man* 

^beeo  lending  itself  to  the  task 

Ely  and  bringing  into  notice 

^jnear  improvements  upon  these 

which  are  designed  to  blast 

OS  whole  hosts  of  human  he- 

\  wifell  as  the  defence  to  which 

trusted.     The  French  iiti- 

the  forty-tons  smooth-bore, 

ID    fifteen-inch,  the  Arm- 

tWhitworth  and  Krupps  Prus- 

well   as  other  German 

ab  pieces,  are  all  described 

''*^ '  accuracy;  and  the  tests 

have   been    subjected 

wiih   the   exactnes^s  which 

it^l  experts  in  such  investi- 

The    vork  of  the   Bodman 

1  descnbed :  — 

AiDeiican     Kodman     has 

i  te  ahoi  very  true,  and  a  very 

lt*faD«-»>.     It  was  a  pretty  sight 

:  ball  rebounding  from 

i>r-iiKt«  sea,  dashing  up  a  round 

^  tpray  at  each  ricochet,  until 

,  in  the  far  distance,  out  among 

by  hazy  ships,  a  faint^  continue 

mist  streaked  for  many  sec- 

t  aorface  of  the  water ;  and  the 

ttiia  rebounds  of  the  shot  died 

I A  |Ril&ating  noise  like  the  dis- 

\  oijk  railway  train." 
laoftt  easential  to  know,"  writes 
I  ftothority,  '^  that  American 
nnooth-bore  guns  could 
"  hun  our  iron-cased  vessels  at 
j  And  that  henceforth  no  Eng- 
could  lay  her  broad- 
;  mn  American  ship  carry- 


ing guns  of  this  calibre/*  There  is  a 
sketch  of  the  8-inch  Warrior  target 
with  a  15-inch  shot  impinging  on  the 
outer  plate.  This  shot, swept  through 
the  target,  carrying  before  it  nearly  a 
ton  weight  of  the  armor-plate,  the  18- 
inch  teak  backings  the  skia,  and  the 
double  frames  eighteen  inches  apart, 
together  with  four  sets  of  the  massive 
timber-frames.  No  such  destruction 
was  ever  effected  at  ShoeburjTiess  with 
a  single  shot 

The  exhibit  of  British  heavy  ord- 
nance was  the  most  imposing,  compre- 
hensive, and  instructive,  of  all  the  war- 
like displays  on  the  Champ  de  Hare. 
The  French  and  Prussians  had  heav- 
ier guns;  but  in  uniformity  of  system 
and  detail,  the  display  of  the  Wool- 
wich arsenal  wa^  unrivalled.  The  re- 
port gives  diagrams  and  illustrations 
of  these  famous  guns  and  their  projec- 
tiles, with  interesting  data  of  the 
experiments  which  the  English  Gov- 
ernment has  so  patiently  conducted 
through  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  chapter  on  iron-ckd.s  is  full  of 
striking  interest.  The  models  and  il- 
lustrations in  the  Exhibition  having 
%een  more  varied,  comprehensive,  and 
interesting  than  any  other  class  of  war 
material  exliibited,  the  committee  de- 
voted much  attention  to  thh  depart- 
ment of  the  subject.  To  afford  the 
general  reader  the  results  of  all  the 
experiments  with  armor  condensed  into 
two  lines,  would  be  to  say,  that  the 
battering  power  of  our  heavy  guns  is 
far  greater  than  any  power  of  resist- 
ance yet  devised.  So  clearly  is  this 
established,  that  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, when  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
said,  **  If  we  are  to  have  300  or  400 
pounder  guns,  it  would  be  a  question 
with  me  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  do  away  with  armor*plates  altogeth* 
er^  and  let  the  shot  go  right  through ;  ^' 
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unit  in  a  cmioos  correipoiideaoe  (re- 
ceotlj  publiflh6d)i  th^  controller  of  tlie 
English  navy  —  the  head  of  the  con- 
sIruL'tiou-department  —  sajs,  "  I  hare 
^wtpQ&t\y  aToideJ  the  subject  of  the 
relative  resistance  to  shot  of  the  ser- 
eral  targets ;  it  has  no  hearing  on  the 
question."  The  department  for  armj' 
accoutrements,  although  not  harej  was 
meagi"e  ixnd  couimonf»laee. 

The  exhibition  of  sanitaiy  equip- 
menta  eWnced  a  great  advance  in  this 
philanthropic  direction, compared  with 
any  previous  exhibition.  The  war  has 
tested  the  devices  of  the  Sanitary 
Convention  in  Geneva  in  1863,  signed 
hy  all  the  great  powers,  which  estab- 
lished the  neutrality  of  field-hospitals, 
©quipuit-iut,  military  hospitals  in  actual 
u&v  as  such|andof  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed therein;  and  also  provided  that  the 
hospital  attendants  and  the  personnel, 
•m played  in  the  transport  of  w^ounded, 
•houldf  while  non-combatant  and  solely 
Oocupied  in  those  duties,  participate  in 
this  neutrality.  Private  houses  de- 
%\»ted  to  tlio  accommodation  of  the 
ironnded  are  also  to  l>e  respcK^ted;  and 
inhabitantts  who  assist  the  woundecL 
aiv  al»o  to  be  protected  and  exone- 
IHlvd  firom  a  sliai^  in  the  contributions 
of  war  which  may  be  imposed.  Act- 
ittg  on  Involutions  agreed  to  at  this 
CCOftmiaH  **  national  committees  of 
%h»  9ivietied  we(^>  Ibnned  in  most  of 
tW  £uc^s)kn  Stjit4i«|  and  those  of 
l^CHM^i  Avk$tn»«  aa^l  Denmark  were 
t[ilti1l  ^fim  to  practicaDj  perform 
ikA  Al»c^>Ckd  diuing  the  campaign 
^  |$l^  T%9  ^cmmttte^j  hasides  fmv 
^i^Aiiiy  «4»A  urns  ^^^><P^  v^  *  P<^ 
|«l«^iM  ^  tvlntttv^r  &ucs«i9  (oiare  than 

v^L«v>i  wlA  mmfi'  i«8«d  Vy  TvJmitary 

«^  v4^  i^ipffiia^  of  nedkAl  coHi* 

-    ^     "^ythi^  xwimt  oi*»ntr 

.^.  I.  t-  ^  C\-  .  t  ^r^     ■  !.>^^»*-A  ^iA-*.iJ     IfeMaA*^  ^BA  tfcl^a 


Bonal  dtTection  of  memb 
ety,to  the  different  theatrei 
and  urere  there  disper     ^  * 
aod  sick  soldiers  wit! 
nation.     It  has  heei 
tho  lives  of  40  per  c:,  . 
have  perished  on  the  field  of 
recent  vtr^rs  (many  from  thiist, 
and   cold)    might   have  }mf 
could  it  have  been  p 
them  without  delay  i     ^ 
their  wants  could  be  attendee 
safety.'* 

Of  course,  the  recent  « 
Europe  have  added  a  oeir 
statistics  upon  tliis  subject, l?l 
reports  do  not  cover  j  batofl 
of  the  bloody  weeks  of  Au| 
September  shows  that  the  Ic 
this  matter,  of  the  Crimea,  ol 
European  wars,  and  our  oi 
struggle,  had  not  been  given 


THE  MARS£ILLAI$£  HT 

Next  to  munitions  of  wir, 
of  the  metho<l  of  <  '  ' 
summer's  fighting,  \% 
a  note  from  Pans  of  the  n 
the  Marseillaise  hymn  in 
After  long  prohibition,  to  • 
Parisian  heart,''  it  was  ag 
mitted.  It  does  not  seem 
been  more  effecdre  than  tin 
p6t. 

It  had  been    sting  hr  fi 
on  the  march,  by  tli 
streets,  and  at  last  u, 
nouncemcnt    of  the    op^m 
Muette  ^  (Maaaniello^      4J^>^ 
placard     gar©     »a 
the  Mars«ilbude  wotii 
in  its  performaiicc^  e< 
its  grand  finak  with   its  a 
arms,  the  prayer  of  *^'  ^*-' 
the  duo,  Am&mr  $^^i 
'^THa  P^ttiBlsfis  n»d   hcVx 
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d  understood  what  wiis  not 
"  B^yn  the  *'  Eenuj  des  Deux 
Tbeie  waj  suddenly  great 
and  a  large  crowd  as- 
§or  it«  performance.  The 
drew  to  its  end.  During  its 
leasovedy  a  woman,  in  a  mag- 
laasie  coatumey  appeared,  and 
m  the  stage  aniidBt  thunders 

ft.      This  was  Marie  Suss. 

atsdienc^  ro**Oj  and  shouted 
ace,"  a  tribute  to  the  colore 
ig  tliat  the  prima  dontia  was 
than  to  the  goMen  bees 

<m    her   imperial    nmntle. 

stood,  calm  in  her  power ; 
pxxe  of  such  mould,  of  sui-h 
nd  strength  of  tone  and 
ight  have  served  indeed  for 
ibcns'a  allegories.  At  length 
ports  of  Parisian  enthusiasm 
&d,  r^ady  to  break  out  more 
than  ever  at  the  close  of 
Mt,    SiUaoe  was  established 

I'  'SHOt,  li  isi* 

I  ^  g, — and  the 

bjmn  bur^t  forth*  Klop- 
id,  that  the  Marseillaise 
liany  the  life  of  fifty  thoa- 
the  bes^t  of  her  children. 
L  count  those   it   costs   her 

'ening  Eouget  de  VIslo  was 
of  one  of  hia  friends.  All 
rith  the  fire  of  patrioti.>*m,  a 
[y  exhorted  him  to  composie 
bymn  for  the  occasion.  He 
{tome  in  a  fever  of  enthusi- 
that  same  night  wrote 
ispeinaiae." 

oper%  Marie  Sass  sang  it 
▼i^r,  and  with  all  the  re- 
^  her  robust  nature.  On  the 
liug^  yon  saw  hc»r  standing 
Eio^*ah|e,  detached  from  the 
14,   like   a   bas-relief    on    a 

a<ch,  until  she  moTed  to 
aa  soon  aa  the  tocsin  of 


the  third  act  of  the  opera  had  sound ed- 
After  each  couplet,  she  reached  the 
refrain  as  if  out  of  breath ;  and  tht- 
interval,  longer  than  u^ual,  that  she 
required  to  recover  herself  added  to 
the  efiFect  —  thus  prepared  for,  waited 
for — of  the  cry,  aux  armes  cUoyens^ 
delivered  in  a  majestic  enthusiasm. 


TOE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

Thk  Unitarian  churches  in  Amer- 
ica are,  in  many  instances,  the  origi- 
nal churches  established  by  the  first 
settlers  in  Xew  England.  The  fiKt 
churches  of  Plymouth,  Boston,  Salem, 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  earlier  towns,  are  now  Unita- 
rian churchi's.  Probably  half  the 
churches  in  the  Unitarian  coramunion 
were  founded  by  Independents  long 
before  the  word  '*  Unitarian  "  was 
known  in  controversy.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  Unitarian  churches 
founded  within  the  last  fifty  years  have 
been  founded  specifically  as  **  Liberal,'' 
**  Free/*  or  **  Unitarian  "  bodies.  AH 
of  them,  however,  perhaps  without 
an  exception,  have  been  founded  by 
Independents  or  Congregation alists, 
singularly  susceptible  as  to  inter- 
ference from  the  outside  with  their 
religious  convictions. 

But  the  real  sense  of  Communion 
existing  among  these  churches,  the 
actual  co-operation  which  existed 
among  them  for  the  charities  and 
sacrifices  of  the  war,  and  a  ver^' 
general  determination  to  attempt 
larger  missionary  work  in  the  future, 

—  called  these  churches  into  a  Con- 
vention in  New  York,  in  April,  1865, 

—  at  the  very  moment,  as  it  proved, 
of  Lee's  surrender,  —  wiiich  marks  the 
birth  of  the  organic  action,  in  Amer* 
ica,  of  the  Unitarians  as  a  Missionary 
body.    Three  timed  ad  many  churches 
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a  Climtiiin  cliurch^  which 

If  ftCK  Ereiy  kind  of  eftbit 
ttuide,  both  on  the  ra«ltcal 
IB  wlimt  is  called  the  evan* 
ii^  to  indar^  the  conference 
D  doe  of  these  positions  or 
;  \mt  it   has   never  shown 

Dlioii  to  abandon  either. 
BOW  mud   then   individuals 
it  bas  stultiiied  itself  in  this 
We  have  never  seen  a  de- 

•  body  which   &o  thoroughly 

od  it&elf,  which  acted  so 
«»d  ao  accurately  on  its 
i;   and    we    can    conceive 

Utetjime   as   bo    hopeless   as 
lo  gurpiise  it,  or  to  lead  it, 
tho^  convictionB.     It  is  a 
nearly  half    the 
present,  and  almost  all  the 
are    clergymen.     But    the 
itlio    say    little^    sit    with 
teiiL      They    rote   exactly 
hooM,  sometimes  greatly  to 
rM   of   the   most    eloquent 

vbo    have    been    speakinff; 

r  greatly    dislike    long  dis- 

er  the  decisions  arrived  at 
Oqnfervnce    on    these    two 
ie  or  are  not  its  best  founda- 
Betioii,  the  Conference,  at 
ion,  most  decide.     We  be* 
«e.     And  we  believe  that 
practical,  tenable,  easily 
id  wholly  philosophical, 
\  lest  we  slionld  beg  one  of 
inTolred,  wholly  scrip- 
[y  scriptural  those  posi- 

aie. 

been  surprised  that  the 

do  not  observe  that  the 

»   of    Christians    do  not 

r  than    themselves    in 

of    doctrine.       The    great 

IB  of  |he  Orthodox  churches 

in  1865  failed  wholly  in 

t^  B  doetrinal  symboL     The 


Episcopal  Church  is  obliged  to  agree 
to  differ  in  its  interpretation  of  its 
own  Articles.  Tlie  truth  seems  very 
happily  stated  by  Kev.  Leonard  W, 
Bacon,  in  his  admirable  paper  on 
false  definitions  of  faith  in  '*The  New- 
Englander"  for  April, — a  paper  to 
which  we  hope  to  recur  again, 

"  For,  ponder  it  well/*  he  Bays,  "  if  thi» 
doctrine  of  faith  is  right,  the  ufia^e  of 
CoQj^regational  chun-hes  concerttinij  what 
they  call  *  Confessions  of  Faiih '  i^  ALt* 
WRON'G.  Tlie  very  name  of  these  ducu^ 
tnenra  U  ii  roiMiomer.  They  are  not 
*  Confej^sions  of  Fiiith,'  but  Artit!les  of 
Doctrine*  Sprung;  from  that  fiil^  theolc^ 
gy  which  held  iaith  and  orthodoxy  to  be 
the  mine,  ihcy  tend  to  [>erf)etujiie  it,  and, 
to  reduce  the  thouiihtful  men  of  our  own 
day  to  the  sad  alternative  which  divided 
the  tlieologians  of  Luther's  time,  ^ — the 
choice  between  the  peril  of  Antinomlan- 
i^m,  and  the  rejection  of  juMification  by 
faith.  They  warn  away  from  the  very 
threshold  of  our  church^fellowship  those 
thoughtful  believers  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Cbrist  whose  very  eoDscientiousness  of 
opinion  makes  them  hesitate  at  sweariag 
in  the  words  of  human  ma«?ter« ;  while 
they  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  approach  of 
tho5e  who  hold  an  orthodoxy  without 
faith,  and  of  those  unthinkin*^  novtces, 
who  solemnly  and  publicly,  and  calling 
God  to  witness,  profess  to  believe  the  tra- 
ditionar)'  tenets  of  their  sect,  without 
knowin'T  the  arguments  with  winch  they 
are  either  gainsaid  or  defended. 

*^  The  restoring  of  faith  to  its  proper 
place  in  our  conceptions  would,  let  ns 
hope,  do  something  to  restore  sonnd  doc- 
trine to  ita  proper  dignity.  It  i»  a  lam- 
entable but  a  mo?t  natural  re-action  from 
that  UFC  of  doctrine  by  which  it  has  heen 
set  up  as  the  test  of  church-fellowship  and 
the  condition  of  salvation,  to  thoee  silly 
sneers  at  eound  atid  fober  theology  which 
disfigure  some  of  the  mo^t  popular  and 
eloquent  Christian  teaching  of  the  day. 
For  vcr>'  conscience*  sake,  because,  for- 
sooth, we  must  use  our  summaries  of  doc- 
trine as  a  ritual  for  the  induction  of  mem* 
bers  into  otn*   churches,  we  have  been 


^jr-    *^^^    A    -ssjf^st^i  jc^':>.^  <^;i^?s^»a  m 

ri:   >-     -ri    :^r¥?-<lfcas  t>.ie  liA5  Wen  ftlr«^^ 

cvc^r^at^.^  j^  -j:*.t*.*?*c  i^^rrrr  la  id  th^  Cfegrcb  of  t1 

^  ^amrnvd.  Cmizas^a  ca^cbas  Eas  bj  Et  t.  Dr.  Eli^^  of 
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'  IN  SURBET  CHAPEL. 

AM  AJfEEICAK  WOKAV.] 

er.  Newman  Hall  so  en- 
nself  to  nfl  during  bis  visit 
a  bj  his*  genial  sympathy, 
linating  appreciation  of  our 
osition,  that  we  no  longer 

him  as  a  ''  stranger  and 
'  but,  indeed,  a  ^'fellow- 
1  many  respects.  Having, 
r  London  sojourn,  enjoyed 
ge  of  seeing  him  surrounded 
1  work,  I  have  thought  that 
on  of  that  work  might  not 
tcceptable  to  some  of  his 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

of  the  yearly-printed  re- 
orrey  Chapel  gives  one  an 
many  plans,  carried  out  by 
gencies,  that  it  is  quite  be- 
I  purpose  merely  to  de- 
9   Sunday  spent  in  Surrey 

o'clock,  service  commenced 
•tions  from  the  Church-of- 
Liturgy,  very  impressively 
le  curate,  Mr.  Granger;  fol- 
me  of  those  earnest  prayers 
ly  eloquent  sermons  which 
med  to  love  so  much.  New- 
8  manner  in  his  own  pulpit 
et,  dignified,  and  persuasive, 
n  energetic  His  subject  on 
ion  was:  "  I  have  somewhat 
ee,''  and,  in  his  usual  logical 
e  showed  how  even  a  loving, 

God  still  may  have  some- 
linst  each  of  his  children ; 
ith  the  eloquent    assertion, 
ave  nothing  against  him. 
Chapel,  called  by  Thackeray 

rotunda,"  is  built  of  brick, 
mdon  smoke  has  rendered 
taide;  while  the  gas  with 
is  wanned  as  well  as  lighted 
1  all  the  inside  coloring  to  a 
J,    It  has  sixteen  sides  and 


angles.  The  galleries  nearly  cover  the 
area,  and  the  pulpit  is  almost  in  the 
centre.  The  pews  are  high,  and  the 
aisles  so  narrow  that  it  is  impossible 
for  more  than  a  single  person  to  walk 
through  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  congregation  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  working-men  and  tradesmen, 
with  scatterings  of  those  who  from 
personal  friendship  to  its  pastor,  or 
the  attractions  of  old  association,  con- 
tinue to  come  from  the  West  End  or 
other  distant  regions,  in  order  to 
attend  its  services,  or  join  in  its  work. 
Several  American  families,  also  tem- 
porarily resident  in  London,  choose 
to  consider  him  as  their  minister, 
who,  by  his  candid  representations 
and  pacificatory  efforts,  has  done  so 
much  towards  strengthening  the 
weakened  bonds  of  amity  between 
the  two  nations.  For  their  benefit, 
perhaps,  he  always  inserts  in  the 
Litany  these  words,  — 

"  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  watch 
over  and  protect  our  countrymen 
scattered  abroad  in  the  British  colo- 
nies and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

The  service  is  partially  choral, 
which  gives  some  offence  to  other  in- 
dependents :  but  the  choir  sing  well ; 
the  wliole  congregation  sustain  their 
parts  with  vigor  and  energy ;  and  Mr. 
Hall  considers  this  a  more  congrega- 
tional method  of  conducting  worship 
than  when  the  minister  alone  speaks, 
and  the  people  listen. 

The  sermon  over,  we  retreated 
to  the  vestrj'-room,  and  there  before  a 
bright  little  English  fire  spent  the 
two  hours  which  inter\'ened  before 
the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Sunday 
schools. 

There  are  thirteen  of  these ;  and  it 
was  a  very  pretty  and  touching  sight  to 
see  them  all  assembled,  —  some  three 
thousand  children  filling  every  nook. 
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—  and  listening  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  different  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Ilairsy  of  course,  were  the  most 
entertaining  and  instructive,  as  he 
told  the  story  of  a  strayed  lamb  on 
the  Westmort'land  Hills,  and  the  suc- 
cessful eilbrts  for  its  reclamation ; 
and  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  and 
the  children  all  buR^t  simultaneously 
into  *'  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river?" 
an  overjiowering  rush  of  home-recol- 
leetions  seemed  to  annihilate  the  great 
oceau  which  rolls  so  savagely  between 
me  and  my  little  ones,  whom  I  ho])e 
to  see  some  time  gathered  at  that 
river  of  whose  silver  npniy  I  have 
so  often  heard  them  sing* 

We  next  turned  our  steps,  tinder 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  elders, — 
a  genuine  result  of  street-pre^^hing, 
by  the  way, — to  the  teachers'  tea- 
meeting  at  one  of  the  school  room  a. 
So  many  of  the  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers live  at  a  distance,  that  those  who 
desire  to  assist  in  the  evening  work 
find  it  impossible  to  go  to  their  homes 
and  return:  so  a  plain  t<^a  h  provided 
for  them  j  and  social  converge  on  topics 
connected  with  their  work,  with  Chris- 
tian character  or  experience,  fills  up 
the  time.  On  the  evening  of  out  visit, 
*  Christian  patience  *  was  the  especial 


library,  table,  and  benches.  Over  the 
table  is  its  motto,  in  large  letten^ 
«  Jesus  only ; "  and  in  its  TarioQB  ums 
for  meetings,  sewing-schoolsi  &c^  bat 
more  especially  as  a  quiet  spot  in 
which  those  who  ate  anxiously  seeking 
everlasting  life  may  be  pointed  to 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,"  it  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  neighborhood. 

The  3*oung  men  constitute  Bowland 
Hill's  **  Instruction  Society,"  which  is, 
I  believe,  a  urtique  feature  in  London 
work.  Its  object  is  to  reach  tlie 
'*  lodging-houses,"  where  beggar?, 
tramps,  costermongers,  and  ragamuf- 
fins of  all  kinds,  may  secure  a  bed 
and  the  privilege  of  a  common  kiichfin- 
fire  aiul  light  on  the  payment  <»f  ons 
or  two  pence  a  night,  and  "  no  ques- 
tions asked*"  After  a  fer\*eiit  pra?€r 
on  their  evening's  labors,  —  soundiiig 
strangely  enough  in  such  a  pla^  m 
that,  —  the  young  workers  were  sent 
forth  like  the  *' geventy  of  old,"  tiro 
and  two,  by  Mr.  Goodman,  their  so- 
perintendent^  who  then  accompanied 
us  on  visits  of  inspecdon  to  tlis 
various  stations.  It  was  an  ex- 
perience long  to  be  remembered,  aa 
we  stood  outside  and  looked  into  tin 
warm ly  -  li  gh  ted  k  i tche  ns,  stud jing 
faces  where  want,  sorrow,  hard  wor] 
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ould  take  up  the  strain ;  a 
session  would  come  oyer 
lened  &ce8 ;  and  angelic 
praise  answered  St  James's 
u  from  ^  the  same  mouth 
blessing  and  cursing." 
ore  did  I  so  fully  realize  the 

capabilities  of  that "  ever- 
ispel"  which  was  especially 
le  "  poor  "  and  the  "  lost ; " 

transform  lions  into  lambs, 
sport  beggars  into  Abra- 
>m.     Usually  the  attention 

at  least  there  was  no  dis- 
though  some  continued  their 
>yments;  and  there  was  a 
;oing  out  and  in,  in  defiance 
[uette  which  usually  governs 
.ssemblies. 

especially  pleased  with  the 
1  which  Mr.  Goodman  ad- 
le  yarious  crouching  figures 
utside,  shivering  in  comers, 
ng  to  hide  their  rags  in  the 
of  night  Entirely  void  of 
sion,  his  perfectly  respectful 
d  not  fail  to  minister  to  the 
t  of  those  to  whom  they 
•essed;  while  in  the  most 
id  unaffected  way  he  never 
pportunity  of  pointing  suf- 
•e  to  the  home  where  suf- 
Jl  be  unknown.  One  ex- 
jr  suflBce :  — 
evening,  Mrs.  Smith." 
•  evening,  Mr.  Goodman : 
uUding  us  a  grand  new 
)use  over  there." 
lalf  so  grand  as  the  one 
paring  for  you  up  above." 
:hQre11  be  a  fine  room  here 
to  learn  about  that" 

I  hope  you'll  always  find 
in  it" 

odman  has  been  eighteen 
this  work:  he  is  a  cheery, 
ooking  man  of  about  forty- 
cnown  and  respected,  and, 


above  all,  so  confided  in  by  the  poor, 
that  he  is  safe  at  any  hour,  even  in 
parts  of  London  where  policemen  dare 
not  venture  singly. 

We  visited  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
lodging-houses,  and  then  spent  a  short 
time  at  one  of  the  Surrey  ragged- 
schools.  There  are  four  of  these; 
two  taught  on  Sundays,  and  the  others 
every  day  in  the  week.  Such  a  crowd 
of  ragged  and  forlorn  little  wretches 
as  were  there,  crowded  together  on 
benches,  twenty-five  at  least  assigned 
to  one  young  teacher,  whose  dean 
face  seemed  the  badge  of  aristocracy 
which  distinguished  her  from  her 
charge!  The  room  was  packed  to  over« 
flowing ;  while  the  multitude  without, 
to  whom  admission  was  of  necessity 
denied,  more  than  outnumbered  the 
hosts  within. 

We  had  one  more  institution  to 
visit ;  —  the  Children's  Mission, —  be- 
fore taking  our  places  to  listen  to  the 
great  evening  sermon  to  young  men, 
on  "  That  old  serpent"  This  is  a  soci- 
ety which  owes  its  origin,  in  part,  to 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  our  coun- 
tryman :  its  object  is  to  hold  special 
services  for  children.  The  two  prin- 
cipal meetings  are  at  Surrey  Chapel, 
and  St  Jude's,  Mildmay  Park;  but 
there  are  several  others  carried  on 
under  its  auspices,  both  on  Sunday 
and  week-day  evenings,  by  men  who 
have  been  found  to  be  specially  adapt- 
ed to  interest  little  ones ;  and  crowds 
of  the  children  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes  attend  them. 

After  evening  service,  a  pleasant 
little  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the 
lecture-room ;  and  so  closed  our  privi- 
leged day  and  Surrey  Chapel. 

In  connection  with  this  church, 
there  are  many  outside  agencies. 
Three  missionaries  have  stations, 
where  the  congregations  assembling 
in  mission-rooms  are  rapidly  growing 
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into  churdies;  four  or  fiye  street- 
preachers  are  constantly  at  work; 
benevolent  societies,  sewing-societies, 
Bible-women,  sick-nurses,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
belong  to  Surrey  Chapel ;  while  {lastors 
and  people  seem  all  so  knit  together 
in  that  closest  of  all  bonds,  — work  for 
Christ,  —  that  it  seems  the  best  illus- 
tration I  have  ever  seen  of  what  every 
**  congregation  of  faithful  men"  should 
be,  — "a  Uoifif^  church." 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  SUN. 

At  the  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory, during  the  last  three  months, 
photographs  of  the  sun  have  been 
taken  almost  daily. 

The  telescope  used  is  an  invention 
of  Professor  Wiulock.  The  object- 
glass  is  not  achromatic;  but  the  result- 
ing want  of  distinctness  of  the  imago 
at  the  focus  is  remedied  by  the  great 
focal  distance,  which  ranges  from 
thirty-eight  feet  six  inches  for  actinic 
rays  to  more  than  forty  feet  for  the 
heating  ray».  It  is  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  gives,  at  its 
focus,  an  image  of  the  sun  four  and 
a  fourth  inches  in  diameter. 


inches  in  diameter, —  and  dus  bi 
been  found  by  experience  to  gire  tk 
best  pictures, — an   exposun  almoA 
alisolutely  instantaneoiu  is  xeqmzsi 
This  exposure  is  given  by  dniring 
across  the  front  of  the  objective  g\u^ 
by  means  of  a  rubber  spring,  a  slide 
containing    a    rectangular    opening, 
the  width  of  which  may  be  adjusted 
at  pleasure.     With  a  two-inch  ap«^ 
tnre,  an  opening  in  the  slide  two  and 
a   half  inches  wide  has  been  found 
to  give  the  best  results  in  attaining 
the  proper  time  of  exposure  for  the 
sensitize<l  plate. 

Different  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  regards  the  amount  of  moistnn 
present,  modify  the  time  of  exposure 
required,  and  also  affect  in  a  marked 
degree  the  definiteness  of  the  picture. 
In  general,  much  dampness  and  a  I<yf 
barometric  pressure  are  un&voraUe. 

Tlie  results  obtained  by  the  we 
of  this  telescope  are  very  encouwr 
ging.  Not  only  are  the  spots  and 
fdculw  brought  out  in  the  picture* 
very  sharply,  but,  under  fevorable 
conditions,  the  granular  sur&ce  of  the 
sun  can  be  photographed. 
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th  Tolame  of  the  Histoiy 
lianisniy''  or  something 
tire,  they  have  much  time 
lethods  for  ahridging  their 
LUthoi8  of  ingenuity  watch 
2  same  experiment.  Hence 
innual  announcement  of 
ine  for  type-8etttng. 
le  pamphlet,  printed  hy 
L  Brown,  he  given  some 
lese  attempts.  Of  ten  or 
h  have  heen  patented  in 
f  four  have  heen  brought 
ice,  —  the  "  Mitchell/'  the 
le  "Houston,"  and  the 
each  of  these,  he  gives 
»tion. 

krd  to  all  of  them,  we  sup- 

the  same  difficulty.    They 

do  their  work  well  in  one 

"  Felt  **  machine   is  cer- 

vel  of  ingenuity.     But  if 

le  is  itself  expensive  be- 

ain    point,  besides   being 

>nstruction  and  easily  dis- 

oes   not   achieve  wliat   is 

machine,  unless  it  vastly 

rapidity  of  performance 

rhout  it.     Men,  alas !  are 

en   and    boys,  alas !   are 

:  and  a  complicated  and 

lachino,  though  it  should 

:k  of  one,  or  even  of  two, 

is  not  so  cheap  as  they 

m,  whose  pamphlet  we 
has  now  approached  the 
.  wholly  different  way.  It 
,  by  his  pamphlet,  that  he 
empt  complicated  machin- 
>ect  to  get  along  without 
e  heads  of  his  compositors. 
a  change  in  the  case  and 
stick,  than  a  machine, 
iS  invented.  Here  is  his 
tion:  — 

.  Ttpb-better.— The  setter 
ctfe^  a  stick,  and  a  justifier. 


The  case  consists  of  a  series  of  grooves,  or 
channels,  ranged  side  hy  side,  each  just 
wide  enough  to  receive  a  line  of  type. 
There  is  no  limit  to  this  case,  either  in  the 
number  of  chaoDels,  or  their  length.  In 
these  channels,  the  types  stand  upon  their 
feet ;  and  the  case  is  set  at  such  an  angle 
that  they  slide  downward  by  their  own 
gravity,  and  rest  upon  the  bar  which  closes 
the  lower  ends.  Across  the  foot  a  shield 
is  placed,  provided  with  openings  for  the 
t^-pes  to  pass  through  as  they  are  set ;  and 
an  index,  showing  the  letters  and  sorts 
which  the  case  contains.  Corresponding 
qxinings  in  the  rear  allow  the  tongue, 
which  forces  out  the  letter,  to  enter. 

^  Below  and  in  front  of  the  case,  sliding 
back  and  forth  upon  a  track  at  the  will  of 
the  operator,  is  the  stick,  or  mechanical 
hand,  which  takes  the  letters  from  the  case. 
The  stick  con:«i:)t8  of  a  semicircular  groove 
for  receiving  the  type,  and  a  lever  or  key 
for  operating  it.  The  uppermost  end  of 
the  stick  forms  an  indicator,  pointing  to 
tlie  index  upon  the  shield.  The  key  is 
provided  at  one  end  with  a  tongue,  or 
plunger,  for  lifling  the  type ;  and  the  other 
forms  a  handle  for  working  it.  The  whole 
weighing  but  a  few  ounces,  it  is  moved 
with  the  greatest  case  from  letter  to  let- 
ter. The  oj)erator,  seizing  the  handle  with 
the  thumb  and  fin<:er.  nms  it  nearly  oppo- 
site the  letter  to  be  taken.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged with  an  adjusting  gauge  that  no 
greater  accuracy  of*  stroke  is  recjuired  than 
in  plapng  a  piano.  As  the  handle  of  the 
key  is  depressed,  a  t}-pe  is  thrust  out  into 
the  stick.  As  the  handle  is  raised  again, 
a  **  follower "  pushes  the  type  just  lilted 
sufEciently  down  the  channel  to  allow  the 
next  one  to  be  taken  in  the  same  way. 
This  operation  is  repeated  till  the  stick  is 
full,  when  it  b  run  to  one  end  of  the  track, 
and  the  line  slipped  into  the  justifier. 
The  stick  is  then  ready  for  another  line  : 
and,  when  several  are  set,  they  are  broken 
up  and  justified  by  hand." 

The  case  and  stick  thus  used  have 
been  in  use  for  four  years  in  regular 
work.  A  "distributer"  has  now 
been  added  to  it,  —  a  curious  rotat- 
ing ring,  into  which  lines  of  type  are 
fed,  and  from  which  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  the 
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leit,  flow  out  IE  their  preHjidained 
diantiela  into  the  ii^tteFp  where  their 
career  of  ugefulneaa  beg  mi  ag:am« 

The  claim  o^  to  speed  for  this  naw 
eontrivftuce  U  thus  made :  — 

**  Of  this  w©  have  not  had  sufEcient  expe- 

ritioeci  to  p^e  arty  thing  like  tbe  limit  i  but 
we  can  give  the  results  which  verf  little 
practice  has  obtained.  The  first  work 
done  with  the  machine  was  done  bj  ttie 
inventor,  who  h  not  a  practical  printer* 
Ht*  wa*  able  to  let  and  justify  one  thou- 
«and  ems  of  solid  brevk^r  the  ^rst  hour. 
The  next  operator  was  a  l>oy  of  about  sev- 
enteen, wbo  had  never  belbre  peen  the  ron- 
chine,  and  had  never  f^t  a  type.  The 
fii^t  houF^  he  net  eight  hundred ;  and  the 
fifth  hour«  twelve  hundred. 

"The  setter  now  uses  long  primer,  a 
uiOL'b  leaner  type  than  the  brevit^r  fonnef^ 
ly  useil,  which  fact  Euaierially  modifies  the 
results  produced.  The  operator  wbo  hat 
set  tJie  greater  part  of  this  book  can  set 
with  the  machine  two  thousand  ems  an 
hour  with  as  much  ease  a^  he  can  set  one 
thoufiand  by  hand^  Wben.  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  work,  be  waa  suddenly  taken  sickf 


w«  etnployed  a  compotttor  who  h&d  im& 
before  seen  the  machine*.  He  wis  sAih,  tbt 
firei  bouTf  without  instruction,  to  leaniibe 
machine,  and  set  six  hundred  emsofsiM 
long  primer*  The  beat  he  eoold  do  lij 
hand  with  tlie  same  copy  and  type  tsi 
one  thousanr!.  The  aUih  hoar  h^  Kt 
twelve  hundred. 

**  We  have  now  a  young  lady  who  wt<t 
befoi^^  saw  the  machine,  nor  even  a  tyjir. 
She  was  able  in  the  first  hour  to  Icjm 
the  machine^  and  set  nx  hundred  emi^" 

The  most  mpid  setting  ceo.  WJwi 
with  the  old  cai$e  and  stick  is  twa 
thou  and  ems  in  &n  hour. 

We  do  not  FeDture  to  say  that  ttii 
ingenious  contrivance  is  the  dtiniELti 
iottition  of  a  difficult  and  v«ry  inipM*- 
tanfc  problem  ;  but  we  are  quit^  sum 
that  Mr.  Brown's  experiments  h&n 
been  pushed  in  the  right  directioti; 
that  composition  is  to  be  made  more 
rapid  by  improving  the  tools  in  tht 
hands  of  an  int^jlligent  compo^it^Mi 
and  not  in  trying  to  invent  a  m^chin* 
witich  shall  do  without  him. 
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OLD   AND    NEW. 
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"B  li  vritton,  thai  tbt  old  good  name  of  a  miui  U  soon  gone  and  paaaed  when  it  la  not  ncwed.** 

OEOFFEET  CilArCER. 

•*I  CANNOT  bear  to  think  of  dear  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege.  Just 
Eank  of  our  beautiful  Bois  all  hacked  away,  and  oxen,  ready  lor 
laughter,  corraUed  among  the  stumps  of  its  ruin." 

**  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  it  any  more  than  you  do  ;  but  I  have 
D  think  of  it,  if  it  is  only  to  wonder  what  you  will  do  without  any 
iMober  fashions.  Will  you  tell  me  what  M.  Thiers  fortified  it  for, 
P"  he  did  not  mean  to  have  it  stand  a  siege  ?  There  were  plenty  of 
>«opIe  who  lagged  him  not  to :  all  the  liberals  in  Paris  and  out  of 
*aris  begged  him  not  to.  Why  did  he  build  these  forts,  if,  as  soon 
9  war  came,  he  meant  to  skip  round,  and  say,  '  Let's  stop  playing ; 
»^'re  tired,  and  we  will  leave  off. ' " 

"  Oh,  dear,  don't  ask  me !  What  do  I  know  about  M.  Thiei-s,  or 
^hat  do  I  care  ?    What  I  care  about  is  my  poor,  dear  Paris ;  and,  as 

said  before,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  the  desolation,  —  my  nice 
dadame  Mellier  without  an  order,  our  pleasant  Alexis  digging 
:smvel  by  the  side  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  and  nobody  at  the  varictes!  — 

tell  you,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it.'' 

•*  Hien,  as  I  said  before,  I  wouldn't  think  of  it,  if  I  were  you  ; 
^fit,  really,  seeing  it  is  a  weight  you  cannot  bear,  and  which  crushes 
"ou  to  the  ground,  you  seem  quite  lively  under  it.  Shall  I  give  you 
i^Dther  cut  from  this  partridge  ?  " 

"How  can  you  be  so  heartless?  Do  you  pretend  that  you  do  not 
J?    Have  you  no  bowels  of  mercy,  even  for  your  poor  Kangaroos, 

1  Emus,  and  Chimpanzees,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes?     If  you 

I  not  care  for  Alexis,  and  for  F61icie,  you  might,  at  least,  have 
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Mellier  are  suffering  from  the  company  they  keep. 
Thiers,  who  is  a  highly  respectable  member  of  society,  £ 
had  him  here  at  breakfast  now.  With  his  eyes  open,  -< 
prime  minister  of  France,  he  determined  that  Paris  she 
die  on  this  theory  of  wars  and  fortifications.  1  do  not 
more  than  you  do,  that  it  is  the  true  theorj' ;  but  he  trus 
all  of  your  friends,  the  glove-makei-s,  and  the  bullet-dan 
foresters  out  in  the  Bois,  believed  in  it  too.  All  the  res] 
sentations  made  by  Elihu  Burritt,  and  Charles  Buxtoi 
Hugo,  on  the  subject,  didn't  so  much  as  get  an  ansi 
learn  from  '  Old  and  New,'  that,  even  as  late  as  last 
Madame  Sass  sang  '  Aux  armes^  citoi/ens^^  the  glove-mal 
keepers  of  the  Emus  applauded  with  great  enthusiasn 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  tickets,  —  fifteen  fra 
I  gave  for  mine.  They  pull  the  string  of  the  shower-bc 
must  not  be  surprised  if  cold  water  comes  down." 

"  George,  you  talk  like  a  brute.  I  will  not  say  another 
Let  me  give  you  some  coffee  ;  you  have  only  had  one  cup 
see  that  these  poor  people  could  not  help  themselves  ? 
tickets  to  the  opera  even,  as  you  arc  obliged  to  confess, 
any  thing  about  it ;  but  I  don't  believe  that  they  ever  v 
horrid  old  M.  Thiers,  or  to  have  the  forts  built.  The; 
hard-working  people  in  Paris,  who  are  as  little  respoi 
state  of  things  there  as  if  they  were  picking  cranberric 
and  I  think  it  is  very  hard  for  dear  little  Risrolette,  fa 
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-ophecy  has  ever  promised  perpetuity.  This  all  reminds  me 
iam  Greene  used  to  say,  that  somebody  who  could  speak 
ell  enough  ought  to  stand  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and 
them  of  ^righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
There  will  be  pretty  loud  preaching  of '  judgment  to  come ' 
ly  intelligible  language,  if  all  signs  tell  true.  I  do  not  see 
old  be  escaped,  in  the  long  run,  without  more  practice  of 
[less  and  moderation." 

the  less  do  I  hope  it  will  be  escaped,  and  so  do  you." 
I  believe  I  do.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  prove  that  there 
righteous  men  there,  with  grit  enough,  and  self-control 
o  hold  in  hand  this  ring-tailed,  roaring  mob  of  Reds  who 
m  up  in  the  midst  of  your  refinement,  next  door  to  your 
I ;  and,  if  there  are  ten,  why,  the  city  will  be  saved.  But  no 
M.  Thiers  and  his  system  uf  fortifications.  I  notice,  with 
atisfaction,  that,  now  that  system  is  to  be  tested,  he  keeps 
n  the  outside." 

ear  George,  what  do  I  care  for  M.  Thiers  ?  I  don't  believe 
er  heard  his  name." 

Du  suppose  Alexis  ever  happened  to  be  present,  on  a  Sunday 
at  a  place  where  he  heard  them  read,  Tou9  ceux  qui  pren- 
^^4  pSrirowt  par  V4pSS?^  Or  do  you  think  the  day  that  was 
»vas  reserving  himself  to  hear  '  Baibe-Bleu '  in  the  even- 

oor  Alexis  1 1  wiU  not  have  him  abused  so.  When  they  read 
ture  in  the  morning,  he  was  bringing  you  your  coffee  and 
ten ;  and  while  they  were  acting  '  Barbe-Bleu '  in  the  even- 
ipron  was  just  as  white,  and  he  was  just  as  good-natured, 
ded  old  Mrs.  Converse  her  hot  toast  and  tea  over  those 
ren  stairs." 

.  Alexis  will  come  out  all  right,  whatever  happens  to  Paris ; 
ips  you  and  I  may  be  thanlvful  that  we  have  not  his  Paris  to 
ct  for  him.    It  is  higher  power  than  his  or  ours  which  wiU 

"  '  Chase  back  the  shadows  gray  and  old 
Of  the  dead  ages  from  his  way; 
And  let  hopeful  eyes  behold 
The  dawn  of  God's  millennial  day.' »» 

»  Matt.  zxvl.  fiS. 
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THE   FEENCH  AKMY. 


BY    EDOUABD    LABOULAYE. 


[We  know  no  more  terrible  prophecj'  of 
iu)iH*nilin^  uvil  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
folio win<j;  paiKT  by  Laboulayc,  whit^h  is  a 
part  of  an  elaborate  study  publi»he<l  by 
biiu.  only  in  DeoiMuber  last,  on  the  medieval 
prai'tirc  in  the  Fri'nc-h  army  and  in  that  of 
tilt'  UnittMl  Sutes.  In  the  crash  of  the 
pri'Si'nt  summer  is  seen  the  fulfilment  of 
statements  of  his,  which,  at  the  moment, 
mi-^ht  have  been  usi'd  to  avert  the  ruin. 
We  shall  publish,  at  our  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, the  other  part  of  his  pai)er,  which 
relates  to  the  medical  practice  in  our  own 
aniiies. 

In  a  shorter  article,  published  on  the 
1st  of  Au;j;ust,  since  the  warbec^an,  Michel 
Chevalier  confirms  M.  Laboulaye*s  state- 
ments, and  shows  that  no  reform  had  then 
been  made  in  the  administration  of  the 
French  armies.] 

Those  princes  of  modern  times  who 
make  war  with  ho  little  compunction, 
merely  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
their  kiiij^dora  or  increase  their  own 
reputation,  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  stand-point  of  their  ancestors. 
They  never  suspect  how  much  ideas 


monarchical  8jst«iiL  The  deigf 
served  the  State  by  its  prayeB,  Ae 
nobility  by  its  sword ;  the  people  wwe 
bom  to  labor  and  pay  taxes,  — but  mifr 
tary  service  was  not  part  of  their  du- 
ties. It  may  be  inferred  that  Lofoii 
XIV.  had  only  nobles  in  his  serrice; 
on  the  contrary,  the  officer  was  ilu 
only  noble,  he  was  also  the  sole  pe> 
son  of  any  consideration.  Tlie  rank 
and  file  were  made  up  of  German  and 
Hungarian  horsemen,  Swiss  regi- 
ments, and  French  troops;  of  whirh 
all,  save  the  militia,  were  mere  Ine^ 
cenaries,  who  were  paid  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  beaten,  or  killed  if 
necessary. 

Since  the  revolution,  all  is  changed. 
There  is  no  respect  in  which  our  a^ 
mies  resemble  those  of  the  old  regime; 
they  are  nunlo  better  and  stronger  in 
character.  The  soldier  of  to-day  is 
no  longer  a  lost  being,  picked  np  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  wretchedness,  but 
a  citizen,  paying  the  heaviest  possible 
tax,  that  of  his  own  blood ;  while  his 
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feed  strength  of  France  and  Eng- 
Ittd ;  when  her  men  and  money  gave 
Mt  there  was  notliing  left  but  to  sue 
fcr  peace.  A  soldier  of  twenty  or 
timty-one,  chosen  from  the  hardiest 
if  his  age,  sent  to  do  battle  with 
le  enemy,  represents  courage  and 
faength.  \Miether  sick  or  dead,  he 
I  a  loss  to  the  whole  nation ;  and  to- 
ft^, when  railroads  and  public  credit 
mke  it  so  easy  to  put  into  the  tleld 
I  the  force  which  a  people  can  arm, 
>  nation,  France  least  of  all,  ought  to 
CKW  away  thoughtlessly  this  living 
pital.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  we  do 
i€  increase  in  population  so  rapidly 
I  cor  neighbors.  This  may  be  owing 
»  various  causes,  —  the  crowded 
mdition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  com- 
Btition  in  all  the  professions,  the  high 
cice  of  living,  the  absence  of  colonies, 
kich  facilitate  marriage  by  present- 
ly some  outlet  for  human  activity ; 
batever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is 
(leat  obstacle  to  our  military  power. 
^  rivals  are  constantly  gaining  in 
iMrer;  and,  in  a  time  of  warfare, 
Ambers  are  an  important  element  of 
hmgth.  France  should  save  her 
lUiezs  to  the  utmost;  if  from  no 
tter  motive,  at  least  from  considera- 
feon  of  her  own  wealth  and  power. 

The  change  in  the  constitution  of 
Crannies  explains  the  interest  felt 
May,  not  only  in  the  soldiers  who 
in  in  battle,  but,  still  more,  in  the 
BA  and  wounded  who  fill  our  hospi- 
Ids.  We  wish,  now,  to  know  precise- 
bthe  number  and  character  of  the 
hwiKTuj  the  nature  of  the  diseases ; 
m  would  assure  ourselves  that  those 
ik  gave  their  all  to  their  countr}- 
jhaD  nerer  be  without  our  care.  It  is 
I  Boble  work,  the  glory  of  our  age, 
^ngh  wholly  neglected  by  our  fathers. 
|b  fcn  sympathy  with  this  general 

eit  aie  the  two  late  publications  of 
Cheniiy  an  honor  not  only  to  the 


author,  but  the  government  by  which 
they  were  encouraged.  The  govern- 
ment is  sometimes  accused  of  perpet- 
uating the  errors  of  the  past,  and  con- 
cealing from  the  nation  what  it  ought 
to  know ;  but,  in  reading  these  books, 
we  find  no  such  fault.  Dr.  Chenu 
has  laid  before  us  all  the  facts.  He 
states,  that  during  the  Crimean  war 
alone,  eighteen  subonlinate  officers, 
employed  for  ten  months,  sent  out 
one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bulletins,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  stating  for  ever}-  sick  or 
wounded  person  the  Christian  name, 
surname,  age,  birthplace,  rank,  date  of 
wound  or  disease,  ambulance  or  hos- 
pital where  he  was  conveyed,  opera- 
tions performed,  the  principal  circum- 
stances, and  the  result  of  the  disease, 
whether  death  or  recovery.  To  "ar- 
range these  materitils  in  order,  an>l 
deduce  the  proper  lesson,  require*! 
three  years  of  constant  labor.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  the  Academy  of 
Science,  in  1800,  discerning  the  value 
of  statistics,  in  *'•  llapport  siir  la  Cam- 
pagne  de  Crimee,*'  should  have  con- 
gratulated itself  on  tht*  completion  of 
so  great  and  beautiful  a  work.  **  La 
Statistique  Medico-Chirugicale,  de  la 
Campagne  d'  Italic,''  a  wurk  under- 
taken at  the  desire  of  the  "  Board  of 
Health  for  our  Armies,''  is  an  equally 
complete  work.  For  the  first  time, 
we  have  really  known  tlie  condition 
and  treatment  of  our  soldiers ;  it  only 
remains  for  France  to  do  her  duty. 

This  duty  is  arduous ;  for  these  in- 
exorable figures  make  a  grievous  reve- 
lation. With  a  courage  which  we  can- 
not too  much  admire,  M.  Chenu  has 
torn  away  all  disguises,  and  left  our 
national  self-love  with  none  of  its 
wonted  protections.  The  arrangement 
of  our  armies  is  not  a  subject  on  which 
our  rivals  will  envy  us,  even  though  it 
may  be  true  that  the  French  soldier 
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lias  no  equal  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Neither  in  peace  nor  war  has  the 
French  soMier  that  care  to  which  he  is 
entitled ;  in  this  refipi^ct,  wo  fall  far 
below  the  English  and  American  peo- 
ples. 

In  a  time  of  peace,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  soldier  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  we  ought  to  incr^*ase  our 
rations  of  meat  by  forty  or  fifty  gram- 
luf^a  (fvbout  an  ounce  and  a  half)- 
While  we  give  owt  sail  org  abuodaut 
food^  our  soldiers  are  reduced  io  the 
most  scanty  rations  j  and,  of  that, 
thmB  is  not  soMcient  Tari&ty.  Hagen- 
die  long  ago  demonstrated,  that  the 
health  was  affected  where  the  diet  was 
too  uniform.  In  th  is,  we  might  imitate 
the  custom  of  the  navy,  and  introduce 
cbeesei  sourkraut,  smoked  or  Bait  Gsh, 
beansj  peas,  lentils,  &c.  The  strength 
of  our  sailors  comes  from  a  variety  of 
causes:  but  the  character  of  their 
food  is  one  of  them  \  and  the  army 
might  use  this  lesson  with  prolit. 
Another  necessary  condition  of  health 
Is  personal  cleanliness.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  is  neglected  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  army  j  it  is  ignored  alto- 
gether The  soldiers  have  water 
given  them  for  waahingj  but  no  towels; 


avenge  herself  for  contempt  shown  to 
her  laws.  While  the  average  mortal- 
ity of  the  French  people  is  amiiuUj 
five  out  of  every  hundred,  that  of  tbe 
French  army,  which  should  be  the 
strongest  part  of  as,  ia  ten  oat  of  ereij 
hundred. 

If  mortality  is  so  great  in  a  time  of 
peace,  what  must  it  be  in  a  time  of 
war  ?  The  Crimean  expedition  ii  i 
eilffic lent  answer.  Our  wh ole  lo^-  iri« 
95,G15 :  the  number  left  on  th©  h-.i-yi^- 
Bejd  was  but  10^240  ;  and  the  tiuml>ef 
of  those  who  died  in  eonsequeno^  d 
their  wounds  only  about  as  ts^„ 
making  together  a  total  of  about  2fi- 
000.  Sickness,  then,  carried  off  aboo* 
75,000  men  !  Comparing  this  witk 
the  mean  strength  of  the  army  damg 
the  war,  we  have  discovered  tbii 
death  from  wounds  was  nearly  S4  ii 
1,000  J  from  sickness,  121.  AIn^Mg 
the  English,  wlio  had  precisely  tk 
same  conditions,  but  who  were  t^ 
severely  tried  the  first  year,  mortalitf 
from  wounds  was  23  in  1^000:  fesfl 
disease,  93.  In  the  winter  of  1S56- 
1857,  at  a  time  when  there  wer«  w 
regular  hostilities,  when  the  mualier 
of  wounded  was  only  323^  there  wei» 
in  our  hospitals  12,872  cases  of  scnrfT, 
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roducedy  is  at  least  prolonged  and 
KTated,  by  the  infection  which  al- 

comes  from  confinement  in  too 

qaarters.  By  caie  and  watch- 
BB,  we  can  prevent,  or  at  least 
b,   these    terrible   diseases,    and 

to  France  a  great  number  of  her 
ren. 

Lt  hare  we  no  army  surgeons,  it 
red  ?  Certainly  we  have,  and  such 
Bid  to  none  in  science  and  devo- 
The  names  of  Scrive  and  Bau- 
will  stand  well  with  the  proudest 
ft  of  England  or  the  United 
s.  M.  Larrey,  jun.,  our  chief 
x>n  in  Italy,  is  no  unworthy  son 
most  wonderful  father.  As  an 
nee  of  devotion,  we  need  only 
ion  the  fact,  that  in  the  Crimean 
in  which  the  English  lost  not  a 
e  medical  man,  the  French  army 
(2  out  of  an  effective  force  of  450. 
-eight  died  from  typhus,  fever  con- 
ed at  the  bedsides  of  their  pa- 
I ;  the  others  died  from  the  effects 
eir  wounds,  or  were  carried  off 
lolera  and  dysentery.  In  propor- 
there  were  twice  as  many  doatlis 
ig  them  as  among  the  soldi^^rs. 
lout  extravagance,  we  can  say  that 
mrgeons  in  the  Crimea  were  he- 
;  and  all  the  more  heroic  from  the 
that  they  could  not  look  for  glory 

reward  for  their  self-sacrifice. 
ory  overlooks  these  noble  martyrs 
lilanthropy. 

ur  medical  corps  is  deplorably 
L  In  the  Crimea,  the  English 
a  medical  staff  as  large  as  ours, 
gh  their  entire  army  was  but  one- 
1  as  large.  The  American  and 
lish  mle  is,  that  each  hospital-sur- 

•hoold  have  no  more  than  one 
lied  cases  under  his  care.  In 
tantinople,  each  of  our  surgeons 
more  than  three  hundred  very  se- 
nofn  of  fever  or  wounds.  This  is 
Ig  bom  hamiin  capacity  more 


than  is  reasonable.  In  the  field,  it  is 
still  worse.  When  the  war  broke  out 
in  Italy,  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
surgeons.  At  Magenta,  each  surgeon 
had  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men  in  charge,  and  at  Solferino  five 
hundred.  At  this  latter  rate,  con- 
ceiving it  possible  for  the  surgeon  to 
work  twenty  hpurs  consecutively,  he 
could  devote  only  three  minutes  a 
day  to  each  patient.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  so  many  sufferers  are 
entirely  neglected;  while  many  of 
the  wounded,  who  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  timely  amputation,  arc 
forced  to  wait  several  days  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1866,  Prussia,  careful  econo- 
mist of  the  life  of  her  people,  sent 
with  her  army  1,953  surgeons.  In 
1868,  our  whole  medical  staff  was  only 
1,053  surgeons.  If  a  great  war  should 
break  out  now,  how  should  we  stand 
in  this  respect  ? 

The  powerlessness  of  our  surgeons 
is  even  more  deplorable  than  th(?ir 
small  number.  M.  Chenu  has  ren- 
dered a  great  ser^-ice  by  exposing  a 
system  of  which  we  have  not  had  tliC 
least  idea,  and  which  ought  to  be 
changed  at  any  cost.  We  are  un<lor 
the  delusion,  that  a  surgetm  in  the 
army  is  a  person  of  imi)ortance,  the 
head  of  his  department.  We  supix)se 
that,  being  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
his  soldiers,  he  would  have  control  of 
the  field-hospitals,  and  have  full  sway 
in  the  hospitals  in  the  rear.  This 
proves  that  we  do  not  understan«l  the 
French  administration,  or  the  spirit 
of  centralization.  The  doctor  is  all- 
powerful  by  the  bedside ;  he  can  let 
blood,  cleanse,  and  probe,  as  much  as 
he  thinks  best;  but  beyond  this,  he 
has  no  authority,  whatever  be  his  rank. 
He  is  only  a  tool  of  the  government. 
The  person  who  controls  the  field-hos- 
pitalsi  cares  for  the  sick,  decides  the 
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kiwcl  an<l  site  of  tbe  general  Boapita 

gov^eroj*  the  diet  and  the  mtMiicmes,  &»iic8  eighty  cent imea,  lo^mJy 

who  is,  in  fact,  the  final  arbiter  of  the  teen  out  of  a  huadced?    Whidii 

liygi^^ne  of  the  army,  is  not  the  phy-  tnie  economy  ?     But,  you  sajj  w 

fiiciaDj  who  Iiaa  made  these  suhjec^ta  to  be  donei  when  the  people  mm 

the  study  of  his  lifo,  but  the  intend*  of  the  n^ce&sary  taxes  T     I  u 

ant,  who  knows  nothing  at  all  about  that  the  ooirn try  does  not  kDowtli 

them.     This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  state  of  tbiDgs.     If  yon  l^tthej 

harmony  of  the  system  j  every  thing  kiiow  the  whole  truth,  aad  mk  I 

which  is  not  decided   oy  a  law  is  re-  for  what  is  needed,  wbatei^  \ 

ferred  to  the  administration,  sum,  it  will  be  given. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  such  a        Franc©  will  not  tolerate  gw 

prodigious  mistake?     Two  idt5as,  true  certainties  and  useless  expend 

within  certain  limits^  but  whichj  car-  she  certainly  will  not^  for  the  « 

rii»d  tci  excess,  are  the  source  of  most  economy,    sac-rifice    the   lives  < 

disastrous  errors.     Ono  is  the  idea  of  children.     Enlighten  the  public 

tcauomy,  the  other  of  unity.     In  put-  and  it  will  «ustain  you.     There 

ting  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  a  deputy  which  wiH    refuse  yi 

iijteiiJjintj  a  most  remarkable  result  mojiey  necessary  for  thti  prc^ 

lia,^  been  obtained.     Tliere  is  no  nation  of  our  soldiers, 
in  which   military  affairs  hare  been        If  we  have  been  led  astray 

managed  with  more  economy  or  in-  excessive  spirit  of  economy,  w 

tegrity  than  in  Fraace,     We  are  the  been  uo  Jess  injured  by  the  ] 

ies$  struck  by  this  fact,  because  we  for  unity.     Truly,  if  ever  uuil| 

complain  that  onr  war  expenditure  is  to  prevail,  it  should  be  in  a  t 

so  grciit  ;  and  we  are  not  mistaken,  war.  Unit\'  of  conimand  and 
Still,  it  is  true,  that  neither  in  Eng- 
land nor  in  America  is  the  same  num- 
ber of  soMiers  maintained  at  the  same 
(-xpense.  The  Freneh  soldier  is  a  less 
expensive  artieh*.  I  would  do  full 
justice  to  tJK'  French  administration  ; 
but  I  would  only  ask  if  it  has  not  over- 
shot its  mark  ?  Has  it  not  forgotten 
the  maxim  of  Marshal  ]:>elle-Isle,  that 
rt/l  parsiriin.ii/  In  war  is  viunhr? 
It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  save 

our  money;   but  it  is  far  more  imj>or-  to  him,  at  head-<juarters,  are  th< 

tant  that  W(.'  should  save  our  men.     Is  of  infantry,  cavalry,  engineerii 

not  this  a  greater  duty?    Is  it  not,  in  artillery,  forming  what  is   call 

fact,  beyond  all  others?     li  a  farmer  staff.     Their  duty  does  not  en 

should   attempt   to   save   his  hay  and  drawing  up  the  soldiers  in  line 

straw  at  the  risk  of  life  to  his  horses,  tie.     During  the  whole  war  the 

we  should  set  him  down  as  crazy.     Do  provide  their  food,  clothing,  an( 

we  show  our  superior  wisdom  in  estab-  transport  them  from  place   to 

lishing  hospitals  in  the    East  at  two  and  linally  discharge  them.     '. 

francs  sixty  centimes  per  day,  with  a  the    battle,   they    must   care   i 

loss  of  twenty-six  out  of  every  hundred  wounded,  carry  them  to  field-ho 


makes  not  only  the  success,  b 
safety  of  an  army;  it  is  nee 
in  the  direction  of  a  great  aru 
it  should  be  the  result  of  a 
harmony  and  not  of  a  mere  mt 
cal  force.  The  organization 
Fr(>nch  army  in  time  of  war  is 
ally  known.  At  the  bead  is  tl 
eral,  who  has  the  oversight  ol 
thing,  —  issues  the  command 
holds  all  the  reins  in  his  hands. 
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■Err^s-  z&r^iS^^  -'■*  :>ciii.*:: 


.c  of  tki*  17XT  iri:--!  i.i?^ 
a:  i»  *  5occ?ipi  Msr:j.  V:_>Jl 

-i«u  ib^  M  TilD  "^1 '  >lxab!I>-'Z>       IT 

1  th*  sc&S.  in  tr-  fihu-r  t -i*: 

j.t  drpilT3n&3,^  tlTr  Zsf~'  lis- 

i  wbo  met  m  Pi-r-^fr:  w-ni 
ai:  the  ».imiijjsrrair>?ci  i? 
:i  eingi*  mmr'.  die  in-^eoii- 
•£  PrjTi3«is.  trait5pi?rs, 
id  mnd  stan^jzufT  b^^-itAls 
T-p>l!s.  ill  <M«n>e  xn-d^r  hi* 
3e  &k*iie  s*-©*  the  peneraL 
direcdT  ordeiB  an-i  in- 
He  c-jntrf.*!*  ererr  thing. 
K>nsible  for  ererr  thing. 
>tezn  has  a  charming  sim- 
paper:  but  in  practice  it  is 
nsufficient,  bnt  dangerous. 
sa jrs  very  aptl  v.  by  endear- 
:»e  ererv  thing  and  every- 
are  really  strong  and  usefal 
On  the  marches,  or  daring 
:  is  impossible  for  the  sub- 
to  be  near  the  general,  ac- 
rule,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  field-hospitals,  supplies, 
^nnot,  as  his  duty  requires, 
he  wounded  from  the  field 
distribute  rations,  discover 
ce  for  encampment,  examine 
cces  of  the  districts,  make 
be  surrounding  people,  cor- 
ith  the  intendant,  explore 
,  store-houses,  and  bakeries 
ghborhood,  seize  the  provis- 
behind  by  the  enemy,  and 
xikeries  to  supply  the  wants 
vision.  It  is  impossible  to 
iquity  even  by  law.  More- 
t  ate  the  results  of  this  am- 
(tem  ?  The  general  wretch- 
tfae  aoldieri  the  neglect  and 


laid: 


sET^m-.c-    r!'?=r.':2ta.r' *  .r 


a*  "«Tiai  "sb"?  :aiB*c  it  M> 
L-z.  rw-TT-T-rT-  £3?!rrrT  *:3fc:.:-.'::irY 
'■V  K^.-rs.'.;.  jyr  ,"»^.tf  f  B>«t  2s  ti-rrt  -Xn 
IS"  Ir'SiaC  s-rZL-  fysrer:  .^''  ^:ra»iA:r.*a  • 

•c-^Li:!?-  5H^-=:-e  .^r^?  ?o  "sai*  cLir^Cf  of 
rL-  i  .t-c  -.zsL^  as  :br rf  is  a  v-a:Ci:r:  x> 

diZT  IS  fir>=:t?-  th-re  are  ax  the  bi>svi:al 
"CLpe^  disiinj:  hriis^ — the  sr^-w-aru, 
th-e  siiirs^ci-  ani  the  druj^sr-^j^t.  At 
the  n*-Id-li->#p::iL  the  cv>nfaskm  i> 
grearrr  aill  Widiout  meatk^ninis 
the  cbiplains.  there  aw  the  physio i,v.i>^ 
surgeons,  anl  >revi".ird*.  wh.>  suivr in- 
tend the  head-nurses,  and  the  oiSovrs 
and  s-.^idiers  of  their  train.  In  this 
confasion.  eai*h  one  lvX>ks  after  him- 
self At  Meld-.^la,  on  the  dav  at^er 
the  battle  of  Sv.»lferiiio,  the  nurses  .^nd 
5*.'ldier?  attached  to  the  ambulaiioes 
were  all  oolleottnl,  in  ci^nsevjueUiV  of  a 
panio,  rvady  to  run  away ;  while  the 
surgeons,  faithful  to  their  |x»st,  rt'l'uM*\l 
to  leave  their  wounded  patients.  The 
most  certain  n»sult  of  this  fonvd  oen- 
tralization  is,  at  the  outset,  c«»mplete 
disorder. 

When  the  intendant  himself  is  pn»s- 
ent,  things  are  not  much  Wtter;  for 
there  is  a  peq>etual  warfare.  A  de- 
cree may  establish  the  omnipotenee 
of  the  intendant;  bnt  it  cannot  fnrt-e 
the  surgeon  who  takes  can>  t»f  the 
wounded,  or  the  physician  wlio  iH  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  of  the  army, 
to  intrust  to  the  intendant  tin*  con- 
struction of  hospitals  which  wouM 
becomo  centres  of  infection  and  hot- 
be<ls  of  disease  and  death.  Ili-Ui'tj 
arise  miserable  contostN,  in  whii'li,  an 
usual  in  Franci*,  authority  i^ainrt  !h«t 
victory,  but  one  for  which  th«  mAAa-t 
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pays  \iu  life.  Are  these  vain  aticu^n- 
tioo$?  I  opon  »t  mtadom  the  book 
of  M.  Cheau^  aad  find  such  bttem  an 
the  follow  iug :  — 

Td  hk  Esceilmcp  tAe  Marshal^  Miniiitr 
of  Wat, 

At  the  Ho<$;pital  of  Gulhnnd,  there 
have  bfi^Q  three  ttrriyals  (the  twenty*fip8t, 
tirenty-i^i^coDti,  aod  iweDty-third  of  this 
montli)  of  woiiiidL^  soldiers,  fev^r  pa- 
tti^iiim  »aili>ra  attj^k^d  with  scurvy,  fr^m 
tlie  Crimea ;  alto  some  ca»e»  of  eholcr&. 
Nt^itht^f  the  inteodant  of  the  army  nor 
th@  iutt^ndaiit  of  Coniitantinopio  have  lo- 
fomijed  me  of  them  arrivals ;  and  I  should 
liaf#  been  Ignorant  of  the  iMt,  had  I  not 
hjvpp*?fttd  to  go  to  Gulh:itn5,  I  iiave  not 
bt^en  conmilttnl  m  the  choice  of  locality, 
nor  in  tbis  dlntributioD  of  the  patientS' 
Tlie  wouoded,  fever  patk'nta,  &c.,  have 
therefore,  all  been  sent,  pell  roellt  to  Gul- 
han^i  as  they  were  the  other  day  to  Fdra. 
Michel  LivT, 
In^^fteetar  nf  the  Board  of  Heatlh* 

GoiTBTAimHOPLE,  Nov  39^  li5i« 

[TV  the  xame.'\ 

Since  the  month  of  July  la.^t,  I  have 
bad  the  honor  of  pointinj^  out  to  yoiir  Ex- 
cellency, as  well  as  to  the  coinmandjmt-in' 
eliief,  and  the  intendant  of  tbe  annv,  the 


same  neaiQe»»,  the  same  lystem,  tk  wm 
kind  of  patients.  Tbe  only  difmMStA  i 
in  tbe  ntiinl^^r  of  p.i.dencs.  If  ^a  i^*t 
more  than  eight  bnndred  pati(.*iit^  fi]f«ri- 
ence  has  long  fibown  tb^it  titif  hy\i^ 
will  be  taintcfl,  in  spite  of  all  jjmafirium 
with  the  mere  prvseneeof  sontinjwturQ't- 
ed  patients^  aoil  the  Ha[)par9iUt>Q  Miamn; 
our  opuratiijns,  &»  well  as  fknn  dtt«  -^ 
tering  fmm.  dysentery,  and  froDQ  yji'^ 
aifeeted  with  scurvy.  Tliis  aecwuLiii^-cif 
of  paiienta  every  montent  engendtis  wi^ 
tagioiis  and  de:idly  diseases. 

If  1  wore  not  here  as  a  purely  ii« 
iufipector  in  the  service  of  htiiWi.  1  sfcai^ 
have  tbe  H^ht  and  ihe  authority 
to  avert  such  danji^icrs ;  but,  a>  it  is^l 
only  noufy  the  tncendaat,  who  repEe« 
cjdly,  — 

*^I  deplore  thcie  evils  with  v<w,Wi 
do  not  think  the  time  has  come  ta 
the  remetUes  you  indicate**' 

Tbe  hofpitals  of  Dolma-Balcb^  i 
Gulhaue  only  exist,  becauite,  in  di« 
pence  of  an  intendant  of  division  9l  C^ 
utantinople,  irosu  the  lirat  of  Seiiteoiiiftl 
have  taken  into  my  own  hands  the  tMr 
axemen  t  of  all  claims  and  appUcatioas- 

At  present,  subjiM*t  to  an  jnte»bifc, 
and  ffcneral  of  brigade,  forred  te  dis* 
their  idea.^,  disprove  their  i>piEuooi,  p*^ 
sent  mme,  when  called  for,  in  a  msi^ 
manner,  by  means  of  an  interminalikaiij 
fonnal  corresj^ondent'e,  I  give  up  il!  ^ 
bility  for  tlie  results  of  a  f^ble**- 
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tiontlis  of  contest,  in 
bedth  gave  waj,  M.  Mi- 
obtained  permission  to 
caiice.  Even  at  the  last, 
le  attention  of  the  general- 
endaut  to  the  dan- 
riii         ned  the  army.     Oq 

tiaich,  he  writes,  from 
to  the  president  of  the 
leolth,  — 

mm  to  axmoaoce  to  jou  the 
portauil  ioetes  in  oar  medical 
Bisl.  Twenty-fix  surgeona 
lee  the  be^nninc;  of  the  eain« 
liber  corps  oi  officers  has  had 
k  The  source*  of  putrefac- 
ff«  checked  by  the  frost,  have 
m1  hy  the  very  fineaess  of  the 
bftve  endeayored  constantly, 
afioufie  the  attention  of  the 
iei^  and  the  IntendaotB  I 
Headed  the  abandonment  of 
\e%  or  excavations,  which  1 
dd  would  be  m  many  nesta  for 
lenrry.  I  have  urg^ently  de- 
eplaeing  of  the  tents  upon  the 
J  ground,  the  burial  of  all  ani- 
■nder  a  coTcrin;]^  of  lime.  I 
I  nooie  health-direction j%  with 
ny.  I  have  asked  the  instanl 
dic«e  attacked  with  the  scur- 
mtinople.  I  have  applied  lo 
I  of  this  department  to  send 
f  aiJ(  and  vinegar,  mus- 


Bltai]i06  was  attached  to 
etic  wamingfi, 
ootli  of  October,  1855,  >L 
bo  sacceeded  Michel  Le* 
fed  to  warn  the  ad  minis- 
tlie  danger  iTi>m    typhus. 

KB  BQCC^ssitil  than  his 
knowof  nothit)^  more 
e  medical  profession 
gjflf  Baudens,  and  I 
(r  tn  ore  c  rush  i  n  g  to 
^idminix^tration.  On  the 
k  of  February,  ISoO,  he 
Ooflstantinople^  — 


"  Tj-phus  continue*  on  the  incrca«c.  It 
averages  one  hundred  and  tifty  new  ca«ea 
in  a  clay  in  the  hospitals  of  Constantino- 
ple. In  6ome  ha*pital5,  the  situation  is 
serious  in  the  extreme ;  and  a  speedy 
remedy  should  be  devi5e<i,  Fre*.h  air, 
pure  and  constantly  elian^^ed,  is  the  best 
remedy ;  and  for  this  we  need  more  space. 
We  ought  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  hospitals  to  the  unocctipicd 
barracks  of  Mji.?lak*  This  u  what  [  am 
writinj:  fj^^ni  morning  till  night  to  those 
in  authority, 

"  They  have  promised  me,  on  the  first 
of  March^  three  thousand  places  in  the 
barracks.  (I  had  asked  for  five  thousand.) 
But  this  will  not  be  enough  ;  for  so  many 
more  come  to  ns  fiiom  the  Crimea.  Que 
error  lias  taken  possession  of  those  in  au- 
thority which  I  have  done  my  best  to 
eradicate,  on  account  of  its  serious  re- 
sults ;  and  that  is,  the  mistake  of  suppo»* 
ing  the  typhus  to  be,  like  cholera,  an  evil 
disappearin*^  by  its  own  exhaustion.  The 
cholera,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
cause,  has  a  rapid  course,  which  nothing 
can  check :  when  it  reaches  its  height,  it 
decreases,  and  departs  speeflily.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  typhas,  of  which  destitu- 
tion is  the  eauK',  remains  until  that  is  re- 
moved. Its  essence  is  human  iniiisma,  the 
p>wer  of  which  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cases  collected  in  one 
place.  We  have  empty  barracks  which 
can  accommmlate  twenty-five  tliuusand 
soldiers.     Let  us  open  them  at  once. 

"To  open  them  gradually,  as  the  pa- 
tients come  to  us  from  the  Crimea,  is 
calmly  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  tlie  rising  sea. 

'* '  Why  are  we  not  more  prompt  ?  *  it  i» 
asked*  Because  there  are  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  which  cannot  be  exactly 
stated :  as,  for  instance,  the  in  tend  ant  op- 
poses to  my  plan  the  administrative  *  ob- 
jection '  to  establishing  field-hospitals  out'- 
side  of  the  Crimea. 

"  Counsel  is  easy  to  one  having  no  re- 
sponsibility. I  dare  not  complain,  there- 
fore, at  the  same  time  that  I  deplore  the 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed.** 

At  the  same  time  that  the  inten- 
dant^  bound  by  his  orders^  was  mak- 
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.:t,  :ht  iijteiidaDt-  the  spread  of  these  scourges,  o 
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ed,  sach  hindrances  ought 
Lately  lemoved.  The  medi- 
ant in  the  army  should  be- 
net  diTision^  and  have  its 
ra  at  head-quarters.  There 

a  medical  and  hygienic 
re  is  an  artillery  and  en- 
Marshal  Bugeaud  has 
It  is  a  much  more  difficult 
pport  troops  and  provide 
aintenance  than  to  lead 
»attle."  Why  should  not 
lent  which  has  for  its  ob- 
Ifare  and  preservation  of 
iave  a  distinct  organiza- 
•arate  chiefs^  who  labor  in 
with  the  general  of  the 
not  the  knowledge  of  the 
le  soil,  the  water,  and  the 

necessary  to  preserve  the 
life  of  thousands  of  our 
the  wise  counsels  of  the 
illery  *{ 

in  innovation,  say  these 
>rsof  the  old  school, — ^those 
es  who  turn  their  backs 
,  and  reverence  only  the 
IS  not  thus,  they  say,  dur- 
rolution,  or  under  the  old 
1  still  we  conquered  all 
'ruly  it  was  not  so  during 
ion,  or  under  the  Empire ; 
'es  of  thousands  of  men 
st  of  this  ignorance  aud 
less.  Let  them  think'  of 
at  Mayence,  and  the  ter- 
mic  which  followed  the 
cut   off   our    population. 

be  filled  with  horror  at 
I  statistics  from  1792  to 
lay,  there  has  sprung  up 
ice,  called  hygiene,  which 
revent  diseases  that  medi- 
-erless  to  heal.  If  this 
ealth  is  anywhere  needed, 
ily  among  those  bodies  of 
nting  our  armies.  We 
Bate  too  highly  its  services 


to  an  army  in  the  field,  or  its  great 
influence  on  the  result  of  the  war. 
Disease  kills  ten  times  as  many  men 
as  iron  or  lead.  It  is  estimated,  that, 
in  the  Crimea,  thirty  thousand  Bus* 
sians  fell  in  battle,  and  six  hundred 
thousand  died  from  disease  and  pov- 
erty. What  can  prevent  scurvy,  ty- 
phus, and  fever  ?  A  stimulating  and 
varied  diet,  pure  air,  a  dry  encamp- 
ment, good  drainage,  necessary  pre- 
cautions against  the  evening  cold  and 
dampness  of  the  soil,  and  finally  great 
cleanliness.  To  establish  these  re- 
quisites is  not  beyond  human  power ; 
at  the  same  time  the  administration 
needs  the  co-operation  of  the  soldier. 
The  soldier  obeys  willingly  when  en- 
liglitened  as  to  his  interests ;  but  you 
can  never  have  an  enlightened  and 
vigilant  administration,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  composed  exclusively  of  those 
who  make  human  health  the  study 
of  their  life. 

One  last  reflection.  If  there  is 
one  well-established  fact  in  history,  it 
is,  that  the  first  shock  of  tlie  French 
troops  is  irresistible;  but  their  strength 
is  soon  weakened,  and,  by  want  of 
perseverance,  we  lose  all  our  con- 
quests. This  fact,  which  events  have 
only  too  surely  proved,  signifies  more 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  sig- 
nifies, that,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  a  French  army,  exhausted  by 
poor  nourishment,  broken  by  scurvy 
and  typhus,  has  no  longer  its  original 
energy.  The  blame  does  not  belong 
to  the  French  people;  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  bad  management  of  our 
troops.  Our  army  was  well-nigh 
crushed  before  Sebastopol;  but  this 
was  not  owing  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  French  troops.  What  en- 
dangered our  army,  and  compro- 
mised the  honor  of  France,  was  this 
detestable  system  which  M.  Chenu 
has  publicly  denounced^  and  which 
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still  exists,  in  spite  of  our  experience 
in  tile  Crimea  and  Italy,  and  would, 
if  a  war  tthouKl  break  out  to-mor- 
n»w,  i'X[Mji»e  us  to  yet  greater  dan- 
girs. 

In  tli«  first  year  of  the  war  of  the 
(.'rinn'ii,  as  wu  have  incntiomMl,  while 
our  stil«lii*r4  wi*re  resisting  the  cli- 
mate and  iliseaso  with  tmnie  huccoss, 
the  English  army  was  enduring  the 
POven»st  trials.  Fnini  Xnvi»nil»er,  1854, 
till  the  next  April,  tliey  had,  on 
thi*  list  i»l'  sii'k  and  wounded,  forty- 
8ev*»n  tlmusand  seven  htindreii  and 
fi>rty-nine.  Of  these,  tlie  numiier 
of  ileaths  was  ten  thousand  eight 
hundri'd  and  eijjlity-nine.  Tliia  was 
a  loss  nf  more  tli:in  five  in  a  huu- 
dn*d  (i").7iO  i"  ^^^^  etleetive  force, 
and  nearly  twenty-three  in  a  hnnr 
driMl  (L'2.83)  in  the  invalid  iH»rtion 
of  the  army.  Our  army  was  three 
times  as  largo  as  that  of  the  Kng- 
lish ;  the  nuniher  of  wounded  was 
eight  thoiisan<l ;  and  yet  we  had  only 
t^Mi  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four  deaths  fi-om  all  causes.  The 
projMirtion  of  loss,  compare<l  with  the 
whole  army,  was  2..'U,  or  more  than 
two  in  a  hundred;  in  the  invalid  por- 
tion,    more     than     twelve     (12.00). 


ter  part  of  the  criticiBiiii  whid 
has  bestowed  upon  the  English 
emment,  he  would  have  beendi 
out  of  the  camp  as  a  liar,  aftei 
first  letter.  Fortunately  for  Mr. 
sell,  as  still  more  so  for  Engbn 
was  the  citizen  of  a  coumiy  i 
desires  to  know  and  act  for  itstll 
The  public  was  aroused  by  rt 
these  letters,  painful  to  tho  na 
vanity,  but  salutary  to  the 
An  immediate  reform  was  <knw 
and,  according  to  the  English  c 
the  ministry  was  eager  to  '.'h 
voice  of  public  opinion,  hi 
countries,  it  would  have  befiiil 
to  resist  it.  But  what  couW  :1 
They  did  not  know;  but,  tli; 
might  not  lose  a  moment,  th« 
try  sent  to  the  Crimea  a  : 
commission,  composed  of  Pr. 
lanil.  Dr.  Milroy  and  Mr.  Ka' 
In  aj^fKjinting  this  commis!?io 
ranniuH',  Minister  of  Wa; 
them  full  authority,  not  onlv  t 
ine,  but  to  act.  *•  You  must 
s.itisfied  with  giving  onlers,"  f 
lett«  of  this  minister:  "yo 
be  sui^fc^at  your  instructii 
obeyed."  ^h\»  was  the  onU 
put  an  end?  **»e  routine  of  iu 
the  army. 
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I  isight  hare  been  pr^reiit- 
^  ^ktesux  to  the  Iftws  of  by- 
Hie  catiae  of  the  evil  once 
(knovOi  the  remedy   was    not 
Dg,     The  medical  staif  was 
from  all  restraint,  and  the 
wirre  treated  with   respeeU 
jTi^ttngale  established  a  corps 
,  oil  well  Instrncted  and  well 
rbile  with  us  the  nursea  are 
om  the  soldierly  and  are  not 
IjAiticnlarlj  competent.  Every 
fiiroed  to  pay  respect  to  the 
hygiene,   and   no  one   ever 
of  making  the  safety  of  the 
to  a  superannuated 
fiawB^     This  new  adniinistra- 
mtraeled.      Daring   the 
and   1855,  the  want  of 
bt  of  the  leoveminent,  the  in- 
ttcj  of  clothing  and  shelter,  the 
lity  of  food»  the  continuous 
1  of  the  same  spot,  the  t^itul 
\  of  ventilation  and  drainage, 
the  iDean$  of  fastening  u|>on 
;]iah    army,  typhus,   scurvy, 
jT,  and  fever.     In  November 
ember;  1855,  thanks  to  the 
ftsdc  precautions,   to    the   abun- 
qualityy  and    variety  of   the 
;  drinks,  mortality  among  the 
diminished    front    tw^nt}^* 
Tn  one  hundnul,  to  four  in  one 
A   little   later,   horn    the 
^ol  January  to  the  month  of 
when  ventilation  of  the 
nd    the  drainage   of  the  soil 
'  andrrstood,  when  cleanli- 
established  throughout  the 
I  and  among  the  men,  the  mor- 
!>  diminished  to  IT,  and  even 
ItMl,  m  the  sick  dejiartment, 
^•aoond  winter  passed   before 
the  average  of  the  Eng* 
,  oat  of  ita  effective  force,  waa 
and    2.21   from    the    sick-list, 
^«Coar  army  was  2. 09  out  of  the 
toto^  and  19.87   from  the 


«iek«]ist.  In  other  words,  our  l(*8s 
was  nine  times  as  great  as  the  Eng* 
Ush. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  our  sol- 
diers  were  not  placed  in  so  favorable 
conditions,  and  that  they  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle. 

But  our  losses  were  not  attributable 
to  danger  and  fatigue.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  this  delusion  be- 
fore the  statistics  of  scurvy  and  ty- 
phus; and  it  would  be  completely  scat- 
tered by  the  corres{x)ndence  of  Dr, 
Scrive,  at  the  hea<i  of  the  medical  de- 
partment in  the  army.  '*  It  is  our 
system  which  is  the  c^use  of  this  evil," 
he  writes,  calmly,  without  anger,  I 
might  add,  with  the  resignation  of  a 
man  who  knows  that  all  effort  will  be 
fruitless,  and  that  the  administration 
would  not  yield  an  inch  if  the  army 
were  to  go  to  destruction.  I  know  of 
nothing  sadder  than  the  letters  of  thia 
man,  who  baa  recently  died,  and  noth- 
ing which  throws  a  gloomier  light 
upon  the  medical  organization  of  our 
army.  The  quotation  is  long,  but  I 
should  hesitate  to  shorten  it.  It  is 
the  very  climax  of  proof. 

**  It  remains  to  me  to  answer  the  last 
p»ni<n^ph  of  the  letter  of  the  *"  Board  of 
Health '  relating  to  ibeoaiDparadve  appre- 
ciation of  the  sanitary  condition  by  our 
allies  »ad  ourselves.  It  15  ped'ectly  evi- 
dent that  the  En^^U^h  have  a  much  belter 
sanitary  condition  than  we ;  but  this  may 
be  easily  explained:  in  the  first  place,  by 
a  comparison  of  the  fiervice  each  army 
has  to  ibe  t  oniujon  work*  ^Vhile  we  were 
manceuveriog  between  Scbastopol  and 
the  sources  of  the  Balbeck,  to  cut  off  re- 
treat from  the  Russians,  our  troops  scarce- 
ly Euificient  to  defend  a  line  of  ibarteen 
leagues^  the  Kti'jlisb  were  organiaing  them- 
selves  without  anxiety  aa  to  any  new  al>^ 
tacks.  Sebastopol  was  In  ruins;  and  we 
were  masters  of  the  tittiation*  and  theirs 
was  all  the  advanta^.  In  view  of  the 
approaching  winter,  our  allies  built  bar- 
racks Ibr  Uie  troops,  improved  the  rail- 
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vt*jr"w|  AbuDdanc«  into  their  daoip ;  wliil« 
our  wjlijit-ri  wens  mi>^%  iiiiM?nibly  ^iippllctl, 
wid  wf  pu  {ii:il4iiij^  th«  mtisJcet  id  one  hundj 
And  Jii?  pickaxe  in  tb«  other,  Tlie  En^^ 
IJull,  iifiiin,  in  their  hospitiU  system,  ivei*^* 
u\x&i  the  good  effect  of  giving;  absoleie 
autlmrity  to  the  mttiical  ct>rp?.  who  were 
prrmitted  to  make  known  tho  wmiis  of 
Uiose  under  their  care»  and  At  tlie  game 
timeH,  to  a  gf^  ejEtent,  to  supply  thetu* 
We  must  iiIao  confer  thut  our  hafpitul 
iy item,  reduced  to  the  sinrte«t  economy, 
ii  very  piior  m  ^ompwrnm  with  the  i.'om- 
fbrt  AQil  luxury  eicbtin^;  in  the  e?^iabU.<ih- 
tnents  of  our  neiji^hborfi  and  iiUie.^.  Wc 
observed,  that,  iii  the  En;xriieh  army,  the 
solditTB*  farts  Is  wanting  mntlier  in  quan- 
tity, quality,  or  variety,  Cau  we  uiake 
ftiTan;Xi'*Aietita  for  the  French  iinoy  to  en- 
joy pui'U  fine  privik*i»ej(  ?  I  answer  no, 
bee4U?ie  tlu*y  l^e  Cspreswly  previ'iucd  by 
tile  rtindu.uwntAlrule»  of  the  systtjui  vilueh 
F>*:^n€e  hais  adopted.  But  th^?  experieiiee 
which  has  been  acquired  in  iheso  terrible 
triuls  can  not  he  Lhn>wa  awHv.  Nut  to 
profit  by  these  teach in;^s  would  be  a  erime 
of  high  treason  ajraio^t  humanity !  With 
Bueli  eonditJon^,  whieh  are  made  to  favoF 
Dontni^iunT  will  it  he  pcissible,  even  with 
the  most  intellijjftjat  and  devoted  carci,  to 
obtSiin  resiults  comparable  with  those  of 
our  nei^^lilitira,  where  every  thim^  is  on  the 
Bide  of  the  surj^eon  ?  In  fuur  months' 
tiuje*  llH-ty-seven  thousand  men  were  eun- 


and  t«d>  Wt9  are  now  pa^sin^  tln^ 
another  and  more  Irjing  oitkal  tko  i* 
fore^  The  Winter  has  iMeea  t^  tevtt^j 
and,  in  our  ftate  of  wu&re^  vehr? 
unable  to  provide  adeqmt^lyfarlkpM'' 
tection  of  the  foldlers  &om  ik  ^ 
Moreover,  tlje  long  cotitinQincK  m  Mr- 
heal  thy  plac^  and  the  diet  aaTHii 
coar&e^  and  dbta^ttefxil,  hnte  grcnlj  ^^ 
ken  or  undemiined  the  coostluitioa  of  ili 
majority. 

**  With  re^pd  to  the  treatment  of  tjpbi^ 
it  is  certain  that  me<.lldne  is  not  tk  ^ 
thing  to  be  given  ;  but  we  mo^t  hi"  l^ 
gienet  more  hy^ienet  and  >linp  ^jp^ 
on  a  large  scale/'  ^ 

"  Not  to  profit  by  the  les$0Ds  pnl 
to  us  ID  the  Crimean  war  would  b*i 
crime  of  treasOQ  against  htimanitj, 
When   Scrire  girea  vent  to  this  i^ 
111  ark  J  he  forgets  that  the  livf^  d 
goldj^iB  are  in  tb©  hands  of  ifa*  J 
niinistratioQ ;  that  is  to  say,  of  xn 
giuiization  most  excellent  Iti  obep 
ruU'^,  bat  mo^t  incotjipetent  in  tin 
refVjrinatioa,     Certainly,  all  tb«  f^ 
eniments  whicli  have  existt^d  daria 
the  lasst  fifty  yeam  have  had  at  fc^ 
the   good   of    tlie  soldier.     I  da  w 
believe  there  has  been  a  aingli?  atuu^ 
ter  of  war  who  has  not  wished  U 
prove  the  condition  of  the  army;  i 
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ey  too^  to  mroose  tlie  op- 
the  bureaiu^  to  voond  in 
re  and  in  their  pieroga- 
l>woildng  and  pov^-ifial 
this  seems  to  oor  mini»- 
re  not  demigodsj.  like  an 
:ask.  In  England,  such 
se  is  not  impossible,  be- 
ministzy  is  proud  to  be 
of  the  pablic  wiD.  Their 
3  in  the  press,  the  onlj 
I  nothing  can  intimidate, 
ce  which  is  not  prerented 
ing  the  troth;  bat  in 
re  the  journals  art  dread- 
government,  and  nothing 
nt  silence,  reform  is  most 
suppressed  by  the  opposa- 
Qterests  which  are  threat- 
f  consider  it  wisdom  to 
wounds,  which  might  be 
laying  them  bare.  It  is 
the  rules  of  our  system  to 
iistake.  The  French  ad- 
firmly  believes  that  it 
IT,  and  does  not  see  that 
*  its  imagined  infaUibility 
aess  and  stagnation. 

mpossible  that  an  experience 
instructiTe  as  this  of  the 
'  in  the  Crimea  8hoald  have 
■ded.  But,  in  truth,  so  soon 
talian  war  of  1859  broke  out, 
.t  no  improvement  had  been 
administration.  In  M.  La- 
)er,  a  series  of  illustrations 
as  terrible  as  these  which 
n  from  Crimean  experience, 
it  the  length  of  the  campaign 

this  review  of  French  mal- 
n  with  the  following  sen- 
Ian  war  lasted  only  two 
en  our  army  returned  im- 


mediately to  France;  bat.  in  the 
$ho€t  tiaae  that  it  was  on  the  other 
^de  «/  the  AIp^  we  ket  as  many 
men  by  db^'aw  as  by  fiie  and  sword. 
I  bii4ieTe  that  we  shoold  have  lost 
many  move,  if  there  had  not  been  at 
head-qoaiters  a  man  whom  I  am  hap- 
py to  point  oat  to  pablic  gratitude,  — 
the  physician-in-chief  id  the  army, 
Baion  Lairey.  With  unvarying  gen- 
tleness and  onweaned  devotion,  he 
has  loosened  as  much  as  possible  the 
administrative  knot  which  has  em- 
barrassed our  physicians,  and  para- 
lysed their  energiea.  He  had  con- 
stantly bef<»e  his  eyes  the  experience 
of  the  Crimea.  His  first  thought 
was  to  [nevent  too  great  aggregation 
at  all  hazards :  in  the  first  place,  in 
Older  to  scatter  epidemics,  and  again, 
in  order  to  make  surgery  more  mer- 
ciful ;  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  those 
mutilations  of  the  wounded  patient 
which  makes  life  unendurable.  No 
one  could  do  more  than  IL  Laney. 
I  believe  no  one  would  do  so  much. 
But,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  his 
correspondence  is  the  condemnation 
of  our  military  administration.  It 
proves  to  the  most  ignorant  and  most 
prejudiced  reader,  that,  in  France,  the 
sanitary  service  of  the  army  is  organ- 
ized in  the  most  fEdse  and  disastrous 
manner.  In  spite  of  our  enormous 
war  expenditure,  we  cannot  carry  on 
war  for  two  months  Ari thout  scattering 
our  men  in  the  hospitals  all  along  the 
road.  France  has  brave  soldiers ;  but 
she  neither  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  them,  Dor  how  to  preserve  their 
lives.  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  any  one  will  be  forced  who 
reads  in  a  candid  manner  the  revela- 
tions of  Dr.  Chenu. 
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THE    MYSTERY    OF    EDWIN    DROOD, 


BY   GKORGE   B,   WOODS. 


Barely  three  months  ago,  Charles 
I>i»*koUJ*,  sitting  in  the  Swi^s  chalet 
given  him  hy  his  friend  Mr.  Fechter, 
on  a  pleasant  June  afternoon,  in 
"the  scent  of  the  flower»|.  and  of 
€VL»ry  thing  that  is  growing  for  miles 
and  mih*s,'*  wrote  the  last  words  of 
the  hr^t  half  of  ^^The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood.'*  Thoy  record  that 
Mr.  Datchery,  the  detective,  hanng 
turned  an  important  corner  in  hia 
work,  commemorates  it  by  a  long 
chalk  line  on  his  exposed  door,  **and 
then  fall*  to  with  an  appetite,"  In 
the  same  w^ay,  Mr.  Dickens,  having 
turned  an  important  corner  in  his 
work,  an  hour  Liter  went  to  his 
dinner,  and,  it  may  be,  fell  to  with 
an  appetite ;  but,  before  the  meal  was 
ended,  the  chain  of  his  life,  worn  thin 
and  brittle  by  loiig»  hani  work,  parted 
\^'itliout  *an  in&tiint's  warning;  and 
Mr  Datchery  will  never  penetrate  the 
secret,  and  the  **  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood  ^*  will  remain  a  mystery  forever. 
When  TJiackeray  was  snatched  away 
as  suddenly,  six  years  ago^  liis  novel 
of  ** Denis  Duval**  was  barely  hegtin: 
but  BO  peculiar  was  the  au thorns 
methofi,  so  little  did  he  care  for  puz- 
zling Ilia  rea<lere  with  secrets,  that 
the  end  of  tlie  story  was  frankly  told 
in  its  first  chapters ;  ami,  moreover, 
there  were  many  systematic  notes  and 
memorantia,  by  the  aid  of  which  a 
friendly  hand  was  able  to  show  the 
worM  just  Irow  the  book  was  building 
itself  up  in  its  author's  mind.  Mn 
Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  worked 
with  the  utmost  care  to  perplex  his 
readers,  and  make  them  eager  Ibr  the 
denouement;  and,  as  if  in  jealous 
guardianship  over  the  secret   which 


formed  the  nucleus  of 
publishers  tell  us  he  left 
no  written  wonl  to  give  a  c 
plan  he  earned  in  his  mini] 
It  is  inijxfssible,  therefm 
cise  the  plot  of  the  fragn 
wo  have  of  **  Edwin  D 
abrupt  end  of  which  wil 
make  all  coming  genetati 
pang  of  the  same  keen  reg 
sudden  death  of  the  non 
pierced  the  hearts  of  hii 
raries  when  the  news  beca 
But  this  may  be  said  of 
Itad  a  plot  j  not  of  the  sic 
that  the  veteran  novi-1-rei 
by  instinct  in  the  first 
chaptei-s,  but  a  plot  whi< 
talize  the  world  for  all  tin 
all  the  more  provokingly 
manifest  fact,  that  the 
hinted  at  a  hundred  times 
of  the  story  which  only  nt 
to  open  the  very  door  to  il 
*' Edwin  Drood*-  waa  not,  1 
wick,''  begun  without  a  pi 
losing,  as  it  went  on,  the  s 
plan  with  which  it 
"Nicholas  Kickleby,*' 
autlior  could  totally  chanj 
within  a  few  chapters  o; 
because  an  impertinenfcl 
had  anticipated  it,  and  pi 
on  the  stage  before  it  wa 
nut  like  *•  Our  Mutual  Fri 
regard  to  which  the  autbt 
critics  could  have  held 
controversy,  whether  b 
intended  the  surpnse  he 
public  or  not  It  is  an 
piece  of  story-telling  art^ 
**  Bleak  House''  than  an^ 
of  the  novelsj  perhaps,  ia- 
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been  rery  few  of  the 
Wnest  readers  of  *'Blf^ak 
BMders  who  would  as  so<:>n 
|f  private  letter  aa  l<x»k 
\pj  out  the  land  in  a  novel, 
re  guessed  the  secret  of  Mr- 
^m%  murder  before  reaching 

where  Inspector  Bucket 
hand  upon  the  criininaL 
\sik  House*'  is  so  involved 
jienious  construction,  that 
absolute  tedioiisne^s  in  the 
I  of  the  volume;  and  the 
iitively  refuses  to  be  inter- 
iie  hibjrinth  of  secret  nyHm 
ch  the  noveliat  is  construct- 
ile  **  Edwin  Drood'*  is  in- 
teies^ting  from  the  very  first 
in  the  ilrst  number,  of  that 
pur  of  lovers  who  do  not 
other, 
^  Artifice  of  the  best  of  Mr. 

plots  ia  msigniiicant  com- 
h  the  creation  of  character 
incomparable  humor  which 
brought  the  world  to  his 
Ikic  Collins  can  weave  a 
'eb  to  deceive  the  sharpest 
larles  Bt^ade  can  pile  inci- 
I  incidenti  tOl  the  coolest 
b  a  whirl  of  excitement, — 
ir  Collins  nor  Beade  could, 
Itres^  paint  Mrs.  Gamp,  or 
ke  Cliiistmas  dinuer  in  the 
ci  the  Cratchits.  **  Edwin 
dda  no  great  living  entit}^ 
iet  marshalled  by  Wilkins 
^  Samuel  Weller,  Richard 
Capt  Edwani  Cuttle, 
PecksniC  It  may  be  held, 
oi  b«  absolutely  dispute<l, 
Dickens'^s  genius  was  inca* 
matching  in  his  later  years 
kt  achievements  of  his  youth 
I ;  bat  if  his  last  unfinished 
ttains  no  such  full-length 
t  has  an  abundance  of  such 
cabinet  pictures  and  grace- 


ful little  sketches,  as  shows  that  there 
was  at  least  no  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  his  humor.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  tlie  precedence 
sborild  be  given  to  Mhs  T  w  inkle  ton  ^ 
with  her  unceasing  devotion  at  the 
shrine  of  prc^priety,  her  politely*dis- 
guised  interruptions  at  the  interviews 
of  the  loverj*,  her  oratorical  addresses 
to  the  young  ladies  of  her  school,  her 
amended  readings  of  sentimental  ro- 
mances, and  her  encounters  with  Mrs. 
Billickin ;  or  whether  the  place  of 
honor  should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Bil- 
lickin herself,  who  steps  in  just  at 
the  last,  as  if  to  show  how  well  Mr. 
Dickens  had  presen^etl  the  traits  of 
his  earliest  and  best  manner,  and  in 
only  two  short  scenes  stands  forth  as 
strongly  and  vigorously  limned  as 
Mrs.  Tod  gens.  In  a  more  delicate 
rein  is  the  Rev,  Septimus  Crisparkle, 
most  airily  and  pleasantly  introduced 
in  the  drdightfal  chapter  recording 
his  breakfast  with  his  mother :  — 


**  The  two  nlone  a^n,  it  wa^  pleasant 
to  see  (or  would  have  been^  if  there  had 
beea  any  one  to  see  it,  which  then.*  ocvi*r 
was)  the  old  lady  standin;^  to  say  the 
Lord's  prayer  akiud^  and  her  son,  Jlinor 
Canon  nevertbeles.s  Ptandin;;^  with  head 
bent  w  hear  it, — he  tiein^  within  five  years 
of  forty,  —  mtieh  as  be  had  stood  to  hear 
the  siame  wonb  from  the  same  lips  when 
he  was  within  6ve  months  of  lour. 

"^Maat  is  prvttier  than  nn  old  lady*  — 
except  a  youn;^  lady,  -^  when  htfr  eye*  are 
bri;;ht*  wlien  her  fi;;rtin*  is  finn  and  com- 
pacti  when  htr  face  is  cheerful  and  calm, 
when  her  dmsa  is  sa^  the  dix'ss  of  a  China 
shepherdetjs,  so  dainty  in  its  colors,  so  in- 
dividimlly  assorted  to  herself,  so  neatly 
moulded  on  her?  Nothing  is  prettier, 
thou'^ht  the  jjood  I^iinor  Canon  trcquently, 
when  taking  hi;^  seat  at  table  opposite  has 
lon^-widowed  mother.  Her  thought  at 
such  times  may  be  condensed  into  tljc  two 
words  that  oftenest  did  duty  together  ia 
all  her  conversations,  *  My  Sept  1 '  '* 
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aro  apt  to  fade  away  from  the  mind, 
when  the  cover  of  the  book  is  closed, 
like  80  many  of  the  beautiful  young 
ladies  one  meets  casually  in  society,  — 
long  enough  for  admiration,  but  not 
for  acquaintance.  But  the  heroine 
of  ^'  Edwin  Drood  "  must  be  placed  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  characters  em- 
balmed in  the  book.  She  is  drawn 
with  marvellously  few  touches,  but 
we  seem  to  know  her,  well  enough  at 
least  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  in  the 
very  first  scene,  where  the  piquant 
little  lady  peeps  from  under  her  silk 
apron  at  her  affianced  husband  only 
to  cry,  ^'  Oh,  good  gracious !  you  have 
had  half  your  hair  cut  off;"  and, 
when  the  apron  is  pulled  off  the  child- 
ish head  at  last,  only  to  say,  '^  You're 
very  welcome,  Eddy.  There,  I'm 
sure  thaf  s  nice.  Shake  hands.  No, 
I  can't  kiss  you,  because  I've  got  an 
acidulated  drop  in  my  mouth."  No 
one  would  attribute  a  great  intellect 
to  little  Bosebud ;  but  we  feel  irre- 
sistibly inclined  to  cry  with  her  when 
she  breaks  off,  between  laughter  and 
tears,  the  engagement  bequeathed  to 
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lain.  The  scene  by  t 
which  he  woob  the  obj 
sion  with  frantic  th] 
unworthy  of  the  mast^ 
of  Cloisterham,  Mr.  S: 
us  a  piece  of  forced  ai 
humor;  though  the  ( 
wife,  as  a  bit  of  broad 
tibly  laughable.  The 
appearance  of  effort  a 
in  the  drawing  of  I> 
nameless  elf  who  pelts 
contract  When  we 
testimony  from  many 
Mr.  Dickens  found  L 
some  to  him  in  this  lae 
any  of  the  others,  and 
pare  the  apparent  ci 
machine  in  these  woul< 
tions  with  the  smooth 
of  the  more  serious  p 
rative  and  dialogue,  11 
entertaining  a  suspicioz 
writer,  like  so  many  of 
found  it  less  natural 
funny  as  he  grew  old 
trouble  leave  their  m 
same  growing  gravity 
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and  his  admirers  has 
a^in,   that    the^e 
reiy   peraaiiage«  he   drew 
living  originals ;   yet 
shows  that  the  defect 
a  defect.     Realism  is 
An  actual  personage  may  be 
bi  to  the  Bctitious  page,  as 
photografihers   camera,    and 
a   monstrosity   there,      Mr. 
probably  never   met    Sarah 
Hit  she  is  as  solid  an  addition 
mractera  of  the  world  as  Fal- 
1 8anf*ho  Panza.     He  posiiibly 
ttr.  Pnmblechook,  Mr.  Bom- 
Mr.  Sap^ea,  through  years 
JDtttnce  and  observation ;  but 
bsenration*  and   not   genius, 
ch  he  fashioned  them ;  and 
of  life  does  not  flow  through 
ft.     Another  of  the  person- 
book,  Mr.  Honey th under, 
trnple  of  another  serious  de- 
Dickens's  method.     The 
pBSted  him  to  abuse  him :  he 
^ve  him  fair  play.     He  fin*t 
^t,  and  then  aims  a  blow  at 
nea  the  noisy  pbilanthropist 
nmd  the  figure-head  of  an 
^  to  rent  his  wrath  upon^  — 
DCTf  and  bruise,  and  mutilate 
ittoognition^       The     public 


gets  no  chance  to  execrate  the  char- 
acter,    the    authors    shafts    fall 
thickly. 

Said  Mr,  Thackeray,  **  I  may  quar- 
rel with  Mr.  Dickena*s  art  a  thou^sand 
and  a  thousand  times ;  —  I  love  and 
reverence  his  genius,*'  We  might  go 
on  finding  fault  with  details  of  execu- 
tion in  the  fragment  left  to  us  of 
"The  Mystenr  of  Edwin  Drood ; "  we 
should  come  back  at  last  to  saying, 
that  it  is  worthy  to  be  the  last  work 
touclied  by  the  hand  of  the  greatest 
humorist  of  our  time.  The  genius 
we  have  enjoyed  so  many  years  is 
manifest  in  every  page  of  it,  from  the 
pictures  of  ^frs,  Crisparkle's  dining- 
rc»oni  closet  and  of  the  retired  sea- 
man's cabin  in  the  attic  of  a  London 
Inn, — which,  slight  as  they  are,  none 
could  have  done  but  he, — to  the  su- 
perbly dramatic  scenes  about  Cloi.ster- 
ham  on  the  two  days  before  Christ- 
mas ;  and  everywhere  may  be  detected 
not  only  the  lumdiwork  of  a  genius, 
but  the  imprei^s  of  the  kindly  spirit, 
abounding  «;hari ty,  pure  aims,  and  un- 
assuming faith  of  a  man  who  crystal- 
lized the  creed  of  his  life  in  the  bluff 
words  to  the  boys  of  the  school-sJiip, 
"  Do  all  the  gocvl  you  can;  and  don't 
make  a  fuss  about  it/' 


SIX   MONTHS   ON   FIVE   CEKTS. 

BY   BAXPH   KEKLEB. 


CHAPTER  m. 

r  fcare  felt  a  little  more  alone 
irorld  DOfw ;  for  I  remember  I 

go  b«ck  to  my  jolly  play- 

—  the  irhite-fish  barrels, — ^but 

iiwem  cteamboats  instead  in 

work.  I  received  the  §ame 
from  aU.    They  did  not 


want  me.  As  will  be  supposed,  my 
one  suit  of  clothes  was  by  this  time 
beginning  to  show  marks  of  the  ser- 
%'ice  it  ha*i  done  among  the  greasy 
platters  of  pantries  and  cabins.  This 
fact,  pixibably,  was  the  greatest  bar- 
rier to  ray  success,  and  the  cause,  too, 
of  most  of  the  rough  language  I  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  my  appUcatioDS. 
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Towards  Dight  I  KcH-ame  desperately 
hungry;  for,  it  will  be  reracmWred, 
tny  last  wann  meal  was  the  dinner  of 
the  day  before,  eaten  upon  the  little 
steamer  "  Arrow/'  on  the  way  from 
TuleJo»  Weary  with  repeated  refu- 
Bali*  from  steward  after  steward,  I  went 
boldly,  at  last,  on  boaivl  of  the  steam- 
er **  Pacific,"  and  iiKpiired  for  the  cap- 
tain. It  was  straiglitway  demanded 
of  me  what  such  a  ht^gjjar  as  I  wanted 
of  the  captain.  I  resented  the  term 
"beggar"  ira mediately.  I  pur|w>sed 
to  work  for  what  I  got.  I  ha<l  money^ 
if  it  came  to  that,  in  proof  of  %vhich 
I  jingled  defiantly  the  live  pennies  in 
my  pocket  N'>»  I  \vi\&  no  begi^ar ;  but 
I  must  seethe  t-aptain.  Carrying  my 
p»3int,  Itnally,  I  was  led  to  the  ro<im  of 
the  commander,  whom  1  found  to  be 
a  short,  red-faced  man,  with  a  voice 
like  a  nor-wester.  He  was  leaning 
back  on  a  camp-chair,  with  his  feet  in 
a  berth,  and  smokinj?  hit*  after-supper 
cigar.  To  his  gniH)  *'  WHiat  do  you 
want  with  me '/  ''  1  re[4ied  meekly, 
that  I  desired  to  wash  dbhes,  or  do 
any  thing  for  something  to  eat  j  that 
I  haJ  had  nothing*  but  a  few  crackers 
and  >some  brcfvland  molasse.s  in  tliirty- 
six  hours ;  that  1  had  applied  t-i  liis 
steward  tliat  afternoon,  and  had  been 
refustMl ;  and  that  I  waf*  forced,  finally, 
to  come  to  him,  hungry  and  wanting 
work.  "  What's^  yotir  name  ?  '^  de- 
manded the  captain;  **aud  who  are 
you  ?  and  where  do  you  come  from  Y  " 
I  answertnl  the  first  part  of  his  ques- 
tion; but  he  noticed  tliat  I  hesitated 
after  that.  He  gave  me  la*.'onically 
to  undtirstand  that  I  must  tell  him 
wlio  I  was,  or  starve  for  all  of  hini, 
I  was  forced  to  comply ;  that  is,  say- 
ing nothing  about  Buffalo,  I  mentioned 
my  uncle,  the  ship-owner  in  Toledo. 
Thia  was  a  fatal  mistake,  as  I  learned 
very  soon  to  my  sorrow.  The  cap* 
tain's  eye  became  suddenly  and  mali- 


ciously bnglit,  and  his  face  pM^'V 
ever.     For  as  many  as  ten  avftul 
ouds,  he  mangled  his  cigar  ^ettdj 
silently  between  his  teeth ;  lh<m 
proceeded  from  his  mouthy iaj«l< 
to  the  smoke  he  had  swalknrnd 
wrath,  a  terrible  volley  of  otl^ 
curses,  of  which  my  uncle^s  Ilea 
eyes  were  the  objects.    This  c 
as  came  to  my  kuowle*-lg<*  a(tei 
had  been  discharged  fn»m  the 
of  my  unch*  for  some  short-cot 
other;  and  he  now  pK»po6ecl,t1 
to  take  hi«  revenge.     He  sent 
for  one  of  the  cabin  waiter*, 
dered  l»im.  in  my  hearing,  to  i 
to  a  state- room,  give  me  a  light 
and  then  lock  me  In.     '^rm 
said  the  captain,  —  and  how  n 
member  his  words,  —  "  Vm 
take  him  to  the  House  of  V 
in  the  momin',  and  then  writ 
old  villain,   his   uncle,  to  iso 
take  him  out."     The  captaui 
mure  told  the  waiter  to  '*  bear  i 
and  keep  me  safe  till  he  shn 
for  me  the  next  morning.     H« 
thought,  and   now   he  was  i 
would  get  even  with  that 
mine,  whose  pride  he  was  goi 
dtiwn  ;  and  I  was  borne  a' 
another    deluge     of      tlii 
oaths. 

Of  course,  the   though^ 
wrong,  comprehending,  as  tt4i 
innocent  and    well-meani; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  then,  ij 
moment  of  despair,  that  all 
sprang  from  the  fact,  that 
fortunate  as  to  have  weak 
they  were  the  first  and  \i 
all  my  grief     The  earth, 
was  not  broarl  enough  to 
in.     Among  the  jK^ach  and 
of  Conneaut,  or  in  the  jui 
crowiled  shipping  at  Det 
reaching  fate  w;vs  up<:»n  mi 
my  small  body  was  dis] 
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bunger   wrought   and 
!ltere:$U  of  tlio^  from 
hopeless   to  flee; 
Keir  account  than  nilne, 
my  wa}*  to  that  place 
H|&iT(ir,   the  House   of 

^Bixwtn  wad  on  the  main 
B  ict^te-ioom  to  which  I 
indtiicted  was  on  the  deck 
■a  do  teni^ed,  or  so  small, 
ler,  the  waiter,  thought  it 
as  more  convenient,  to 
bold  of  ray  collar,  and  al- 
irecede  him  up  the  stairs. 
was  another  companion* 
ipposite  aide  of  the  ;»team- 
iding  to  that  up  which  we 
;  aiid«  as  soon  as  we  had 
middle  of  the  upper  cabin, 
t  of  the  reacih  of  my  con- 
down  the  opposite  stairs, 
ree  jumps.  I  fled  to  the 
ip  the  docks,  with  all  the 
Mr  deathly  terror  lent  me, 
bgr  pursuer  after  me;  but 
^  fLafk«  and  I  could  liard* 
n  him  if  I  had  dared  to 

K succeeded  in  reaching 
piles  of  coal  which 
iple  of  Detroit  will  remem- 
Uug  formerly  on  the  wharf 
rhigan  Central  steamers^ 
m^lByself.  Itwasprob- 
ilHk&re  my  jafler  gave 
lick;  bat  it  se**med  four 
Ml,  to  me  then.  Twice  he 
near  mj hiding-place;  and 
i  waa  airaid  lest  he  should 
irae  of  iny  heart-beats, 
bA  ao  terribly  loud  in  my 
Mn^  I  heard  him  at  last 
I  tb#  steamer,  ^  I  had  rea- 
1^  fa  lighta  and  people  to 
Thai  I  tftole  away  noise- 
WWii»  tlie  town,  keeping  a 
Bt  itodiously  between  me 
whent  mj  pursuer  had 


disappeared,  until,  turning  a  comer, 
I  took  a  side-street,  which  led  me,  as  I 
supiKJserl,  into  tlie  heart  of  the  city. 
Wliat,  therefore,  was  my  horf^r*  when, 
after  walking  for  about  ten  minuter 
in  this  and  other  crooked  thorough- 
fares, I  again  found  mysdf  suddenly 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  wharf  where 
lay  the  steamer  *'  Pac^ific,"  with  her 
dreadful  captain !  Once  more  I  took 
to  my  heels,  and  this  time  succeeded 
in  finding  a  street  which  led  me,  with- 
out further  mishap,  into  one  of  the 
avenues. 

Wandering  about  for  what  «e€med 
a  long  while,  turning  from  one  thor- 
oughfare into  another,  so  as  to  make 
pursuit  uncertain,  it  finally  crossed 
my  mind  that  it  was  past  my  bed- 
time. Fear  hnd  driven  away  my 
hunger  bo  comijlctely,  that  I  thought 
no  more  of  it  till  the  next  (Imy. 
Brushing  and  rubbing  as  much  of 
the  coid-dust  ftom  my  clotlies  as  I 
could,  I  now  walked  l^oldly  tip  to  the 
counter  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  and 
said  I  wanted  to  see  the  head-pfirter. 
The  clerk  eyed  me  curiously,  while  he 
asked  me  what  I  desired  of  the  head- 
porter.  I  wanted,  I  said,  to  black 
b<x>ts  for  a  night^s  lodging.  The 
derk  called  the  chief- porter;  and 
they  both  looked  at  me  as  a  natural 
curiosity,  I  suppose,  while  they  plied 
me  with  a  few  questions.  They 
seemed  pleased  with  my  answers,  or 
touched  by  my  forlorn  condition  or 
my  extreme  youth,  and  decided  that 
I  might  hare  a  night's  lodging  with- 
out blacking  boots  for  it.  According- 
ly, one  of  my  questioners  conducte*! 
me  up  into  the  highest  story  of  the 
building,  and,  pointing  to  a  bed  in  a 
large  dormitory,  left  me  in  the  society 
of  some  dozen  or  more  snoring  wait- 
ers and  cooks,  I  knew  in  an  in^stant 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  my 
room-mates;  for  I  i^ecognijsed,  on  en- 


AJVVfy   CkU\A    t.llV     tySJ\XKX\k.a     CllCfelf    AV/0>V     A«V^«A«     MKj  lllC       tC*L/CllUkC 
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I  am  reminded  of  a  midsuminor- 
niglit's  frog-pond;  but  I  regarded  it 
far  more  seriously  tlien.  I  know  not 
by  what  chain  of  reasoning  I  estab- 
lished the  connection  between  their 
stertorous  idiosyncrasies  and  their 
waking  employments;  yet  I  remem- 
ber very  distinctly  that  I  occupied 
myself,  until  I  fell  asleep,  in  assigning 
the  proper  rank  and  position  to  each 
of  the  snorers.  The  baritone  that 
came  to  me  through  the  darkness 
from  the  far  comer  I  concluded,  af- 
ter some  deliberation,  was  that  of  the 
chief  cook  himself.  Then  there  was 
a  deep  bass,  —  the  real  Mephistophe- 
lian  hero  of  that  opera  of  sleepers,  — 
whose  exact  whereabouts  in  the  room 
I  could  never  quite  discover ;  for  his 
note  sounded  each  time  in  the  place 
farthest  from  the  one  where  I  had 
heard  it  last,  or  expected  to  hear  it 
next.  This  b<i8so  cantaiUe  I  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  —  and  I  crouched 
lower  on  my  pillow  at  the  thought,  — 
was  that  most  inscrutable  and  relent- 
less of  tyrants  in'  all  dining-halls  and 
cabins,  —  the  head-waiter !     The  sev- 


ling,  like  some  night- 
all,  proceeded  from  8< 
meek-eyed  scullion 
kitchen,  who,  awake  s 
eiice  of  his  chief,  woi 
his  soul  was  his  own. 

I  slept  soundly  en< 
five  o'clock  the  next  n 
arose  hurriedly.*  Wh 
roused  operatic  c^mpa; 
before  thought  me  a 
they  explained  my  my 
and  going  among  tl 
wait  to  learn.  Leavii 
at  one  another  in  drov 
I  stole  noiselessly  an 
away  from  the  hoteL 
the  evening  preceding 
confidence  in  human  n; 
I  cannot  tell  bow,  bul 
pressed  with  the  ludi< 
the  hotel  clerk  or  poi 
my  five  coppers  awa 
payment  for  my  lo 
nothing  of  my  breakf 
stay  for  it:  so  I  weo 
docks  of  the  lower  pan 
far  from  "The  Pacific 


n1   4-onrkii*o    tfliafinVkiifo/l   oil 
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from  DetToit;  and  I 
if^ljr  ouce  more. 

mme  da^y^  now,  doing  odd 
yioks   And   pantry-mea   for 

and  lodg^g  while  their 
^  in  port :  but  my  clothes 
im  and  soiled  by  this  and 
feirice  that  I  could  get  no 

work  for  wages  as  c^bui- 
Waae  of  my  clothes  abo,  no 
»aUl  allow  me  to  go  out  of 

her;  for  I  was  told  that 
I  a  law  then  exi^iting  in 
le  Lake  cities  by  which  a 
[made  reeponmble  for  the 
f  ail  ragiants  she  carried 
D.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Ibe  case;  I  merely  know 
r  invariably  sent  ashore,  on 
fcuns  of  any  craft  for  which 
U  washing  dishes  or  scour- 
I.  It  was,  indeed,  a  preca- 
tnce  that  I  led  in  this  way, 

I  which  I  could  6ee  no  im- 
kid.  I  thiuk  it  was  twice 
lb  but  two  uie^s  in  forty- 
ps;  getting  nothing  fjr»m 
to  breakfasts     And,  I  may 

I I  bave  always  attributed 
Inlag^e  to  the  fact,  that,  af- 
Dit  and  disastroiis  compan- 
th  my  young  friend  of  Irish 
hCEDtioned  some  page^  back, 

i^uM  Achates  in  all 
Two  boys 
Sy  dd  more  mischief  to- 
ll half  a  dozen  will  do  sepa- 
\Fee  boya  together  will  do 
I  eighteen  separately;  and 
I  abort,  I  fancy,  it  may  be 
'mm  a  general  principle,  that, 
^opditiops  just  enunciated, 
I  increaaing  geometrical  ra- 
Bi  tbe  number  of  boys  and 
It  of  evil  they  will  do.  I 
led  beibre  to  an  account  of 
limDcea  which  I  gave  to 
^lyiowa  months  afterward. 


The  degree  of  fertile  enggestion 
which  even  the  narrative  stirred  in 
my  auditory  should  have  made  me 
thankful  then,  as  I  am  certainly  now, 
that  I  did  thus  lead  my  vagabond 
life  alone.  These  anient  youngtsters 
would  interp*jlate,  in  the  very  tliickest 
and  thrillingest  movements  of  my 
story,  advice  as  to  what  I  should  have 
done,  or  hints  as  to  what  they  would 
have  done,  under  the  circumstance^^ 
During  this  narration  to  my  school- 
fellows,—  and  now  I  am  coming  to 
the  purpose  of  the  present  digression, 
—  a  boy  w^ith  a  very  sinister-looking 
face,  who  has  since  hapf»ily  dirnl  of 
the  ?mali-jH>x,  —  asked  me  why  1  didn't 
»ttful ;  averring,  with  great  frankness^ 
that  that  wajs  what  he  would  have  done. 
Now,  that  was  the  very  iirst  time  the 
idea  of  stealing  ever  crossed  my  mind 
in  connection  with  my  boyiiih  calami- 
ties and  deprivations.  I  am  sure  of 
this;  for  I  remember  the  startling 
impression  made  u[kju  me  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  lM3y's  sswggestion.  I  dare 
not  say  that  I  would  not  liave  stolen 
after  some  of  my  long  fasts,  if  I  had 
ever  once  thought  of  it.  And  1  ara 
only  too  glad  that  this  anomaly 
slmuld  have  occurred  in  my  case ;  for, 
of  a  truth,  it  strikes  me  as  much 
greater  as  a  metaphysical  phenome- 
Don  than  as  a  juvenile  \nrtue.* 

In  the  very  midst  of  my  ilirest  mis- 
fortunes, when  it  seenitMl  that  nothing 
worse  could  possibly  Iiappen  to  me, 
**  The  Pacific ''  came  steaming  back  to 
Detroit.  She  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and,  aUhough  I  hail  hiul  no- 
thing to  eat  that  day*  I  was  in  too 
great  apprehension  of  her  captain  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  conceahnent, 
or  escape  fn^m  the  city.  After  night- 
fall, I  stole  on  board  the  Michigan 
Central   steamer  "Mayflower,"    and 

t  Mt$Unm  int^rt*i,  Htr%m  jiauuKii  altfvCf  H^ 
l<l,  aut  imH^,  ^  Sex  CCA,  £)»44f. 
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found  the  fourth  potter.  I  had  been 
among  menials  so  long,  that  I  knei^ 
all  about  the  ramifications  of  their 
grades  and  what  particular  line  of 
duties  indiTiduaU  of  each  grade  had 
to  do.  The  fourth  porter,  I  was  well 
aware,  had  charge  of  the  forecastle, 
where  the  deck  hands  and  firemen 
ate  and  slept  Now,  the  fourth  porter 
of  **  The  Majflower  "  was  a  lazy,  good- 
natured,  little,  pock-oiarked  Irishman, 
whom  I  had  no  great  dLfticiilty  in  per- 
suading to  smuggle  me  to  Butfalo, 
ou  eouditiou  that  I  should  do  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  in  the  fore- 
castle, I  was  glad,  it  will  be  seen,  to 
make  any  port  in  the  storm  which  at 
that  time  swept  across  ray  terrified 
imagination,  Buffalo  was  not,  of 
course,  the  best  one  for  me ;  but  any 
thing  seemed  better,  just  then,  than 
the  pi-osfject  of  that  Cimmerian  House 
of  Vagrancy.  My  friend,  the  fourth 
porter,  was  so  ^vell  pleased  by  the  skill 
and  taste  I  displayed  in  the  cleansing 
of  his  greasy  dishes,  that  he  lent  a 
degree  of  2eal  to  the  carrying-out  his 
part  of  the  en ri tract  which  well-nigh 
proved  fatal  to  rae.  For,  the  next  day, 
when  we  were  out  on  the  lake,  and 
the  fares  were  collecting,  he  hid  mo 
away  between  two  mattresses  as  blank 
as  the  coal  handled  by  the  sturdy  tire- 
men  wlio  usually  slept  on  them.  I 
wjis  already  Inilf  smothered,  when  the 
clerk  and  his  satellires  dt'scciidod  into 
the  forecastle ;  but  the  fourth  porter, 
to  crush  out,  I  suppoj>e,  the  merest 
crease  of  suspicion,  sat  down  on  the 
mattress  which  covered  me,  and  care- 
lessly picked  hrs  teeth,  till  the  danger 
was  past  It  was  well  that  the  fore- 
castle was  so  uninnting  a  place  as  to 
detain  the  clerk  hut  ashort tinie»  since  I 
should  have  screamed  or  perished  in 
a  half  minute  more.  When  drawn 
out  at  last  hy  the  party  of  the  first 
part  to  our  contract,  I  was  very  black 


ill  the  face,  not  only  bm\ 
ering  I  had  endured,  but  fro 
coal-dust  I  had  taken  firom  tb 
tresses. 

Arrived  safely  at  Buffalo,  I 
look  much  like  the  urclnu « 
left  there  several  months  heh' 
though  I  had  conscientiously 
my  solitary  piece  of  linen  eve 
and  tried  to  keep  myself  as  I 
I  could,  my  clothes  were  gn 
ragged,  and  ray  boots  nearl 
feet.  I  wandered  about  the 
without  any  purpose  that  I 
reraember,  and  might  have  t 
disconsolate,  if  it  were  not  fi 
I  felt  at  estraping  from  th 
which  I  considered  so  imn 
Detroit,  This  latter  city, 
came  to  look  upon  as  a  pecu 
lucky  place  for  me,  - —  an  opin 
I  continued  to  entertain  ti 
time  of  a  signal  triumph  1 1 
afterwards,  as  the  juvenile  p 
jig-dancing  and  negro-mins! 
was  just  on  the  point  of  turi: 
from  the  docks  for  a  stroll 
of  the  neighboring  squalid  I 
of  Buffalo,  when  I  suddei 
myself  called  by  name.  It 
hard  to  say  when  I  was  wors< 
I  was  really  afraid  of  my  oi 
No  good  could  come  to  me,  1 
from  any  one's  knowing  it. 
arounil  towartls  the  wharf,  in 
tion  from  which  the  sound  hi 
to  come,  I  saw  nobixly  I 
laborers  unloading  a  sail 
close  at  hand ;  and  they  took 
of  me.  Again  I  heard  n 
which  sounded  this  time  as  i 
mysteriously  from  somewhi 
the  air.  iS weeping  the  ding 
of  the  masts  and  smoke 
office-windows  with  inyj 
eyei»,  I  beheld  at  last  a 
briskly  towards  me  down  tk 
steps  that  led  i 
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Wf    echoolfelloWy   who    liad 

me  in   the  stable  the  fii«t 

mj  runaway;    and   it  was 

iJie  window  of  his  fathers  oflfice, 

me^  that  he  hud  first  seen  and 

I  me.  **  How  yon  look  !  hut  I  am 

to  see  yoxLj^^   and    many   other 

kind  things  the  generous  little 

»id.     He  prefaced   his  eager 

Hir*  as  to  where  I  had  been,  and 

i  '.aine  to  spoil  so,  with  the  re- 

thms  be  guessed  it  wasn't  so 

\  after  ali^  to  go  out  in  the  world 

tg  a  fellow^s  fortune.     My  owu 

the  time  was  better  calculated, 

than  any  raoral  observations 

haTc  made,  to  fortify  hiin  in  this 

If  I  did  indulge  in  a  few 

ly-eloqnent  words  of  warning,  I 

m»  far  forgotten  them  now,  tliat 

il    repeat    tbem  here  for  tlie 

it    of    thoughtless,    adventure- 

lioys  of  to-day.     As  soon  as  I 

Imcfly    satisried     my     friend's 

as  to  the  dangers  myself  and 

lta4i  passed,  he  in^^ist^l  on  my 

right  along  home''  with  him. 

i,  of  cour.^i  being  ashamed  of 

and  still  afraid  of  capture 

le  people  from  whom  I  had  fled. 

rapon    my   old   schoolmate    as- 

that  ins  mother  had  scolded 

t  before  bringing  me  into 

instead  of  the  stable.     He 

fttrthermore  to  understand 

dl9  had   heard   all    about    my 

qnarrel,  and  uplield  me  in 

X  httd  done.     This  information 

tdlect;  and  I  turned  with  hira 

his  home.     The  well-dressed 

*  dU  not  «eem  at  all   abashed  to 

tbnmgh  the  most  crowded  streets 

Oie,  although  the  striking  con- 

ef  our  attire   must  have  been 

fttggestiTe    to     any   passing 

tWr.     Boys  of  the  short-jacket 

iy^  by  the  way,  have  many  im- 

and  eren  cmel  traits  ;  but  we 


must  confess,  as  men,  that  caste  begins 
on  our  side  of  long-tailed  coats* 

At  my  friend's  home,  I  received  a 
kindly  greeting  from  his  mother,  who 
immediately  insisted,  as  good  women 
in  their  hospitable  souls  often  do,  for 
almost  any  ill  that  can  befall  a  person, 
on  producing  something  to  eat,  NoW| 
it  happened,  for  a  wonder,  that  I  was 
not  hungry,  having  scarcely  an  hoiir  * 
before  taken  a  very  hearty  meal,  on 
general  principles  of  prevention 
(though  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon), just  previous  to  my  parting 
with  the  foui-th  pirter  of  the  steamer 
'*  Mayflower."  But  that  did  not 
satisfy  the  sympathy  of  my  friend's 
mother.  The  hospitable  longing  just 
hinted  at,  which  not  nnfrequently 
seeks  to  administer  consolation  through 
the  stomach  for  wounds  and  sprains 
of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  for  wounds 
and  sprains  of  the  heart  and  heiul,  — 
the  spirit  which  underlies,  I  suppose, 
the  custom  of  funeral  baked-meats,  — 
was  arriused  in  the  kind-heartefl  lady. 
She  saw,  no  doubt,  in  my  stained  and 
tattered  garments,  an  illuminated 
chronicle  of  present  distress  and  all 
manner  of  past  misfortunes.  And  I 
had  to  eat  again.  Then  slie  sent  me 
up  stairs,  and  harl  me  bathed,  and 
thrust  into  a  suit  of  her  son's  riothes, 
and  a  pair  of  his  bfX>ts;  all  of  which 
fi  t  ted  m  e  ail  m  i  v  abl  y .  H  a  vi  n  g  ch  an  ged 
iny  live  pennies  from  tlie  jK>eket  of 
the  old  to  that  of  the  uewpantalo^ms, 
I  descended  to  meet  her  criticism. 
She  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult; and  telling  me  I  must  take 
giiod  care  of  the  clothes  and  boots,  for 
they  were  now  mine,  she  made  uie  sit 
down,  and  give  her  an  account  of  my 
wanderings.  This  ended,  she  dis- 
missed me  to  play  with  her  own  boy, 
first  making  nie  promise  I  would  come 
back  to  her  house  to  eat  and  sleep. 
My  young  firiend,  who  had  been  an 
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inten^^tcd  witness  of  my  nietainorpho- 
ftiii  in  ail  Its  i^tagcs,  delighted^  I  Qeed 
Imnlly  Mid,  a«  much  iaa  I  did,  la  bis 
mfith<^r*»  benevolence,  or  as  much  ^is 
8he  did  in  our  mutual  joy.  Indeed, 
tlu*  cxpre^ioii  of  tlie  kind  latly'i  face, 
calmly  plea^^d  iit  her  own  aict,  but 
brightly  exultant  in  the  reflection  of 
onr  nijoiL'iiug,  ww*  then  M>mcthing 
b*!&utifnl  to  ^ee,  und  \m^  Ih*uh  j^rateful 
to  think  M\mtk  sitiee.  It  wa»  Satui^ 
day;  and,  theri*  being  uo  school,  w© 
tiro  boyt)  made  a  merry  d^y  of  it, 
kafefiing,  how(iVt*r,  well  out  of  the 
neigh  lH>rluH>d  of  tny  former  home.  I 
eould  not  make  my  friend  undtTssfandj 
anymore  thuu  I  can  now  myi^df,  why 
I  biul  not  loEig  before  ^^>ent  tht^  live 
copptti^  ho  hiwl  given  nie.  When  1 
had  plenty  to  eat,  tliey  were,  I  remem- 
ber, a  kind  of  «wgrd  ami  ebield  to  me, 
adtling  greatly  to  my  independence, 
which  almo!>it  always  at  such  moments 
of  bovlily  fulness,  waa  of  the  liappy 
find  triumphant  ^ovt.  It  was  only  in 
the  seasoua  of  my  direst  need  that  I 
bad  a  vaguo  eipectaney  of  worse 
timos;  and,  agiiinst  ihe&e  worst 
iimes,  I  suppo^o  I  held  my  copi)ers. 
And  the  reader  may  explain  if  be 
can,  what  is  really  the  fa<!t,  that  this 


eating  my  views.  My  friend' i  MiM^ 
thinking  of  no  better  place  forme  (o 
work  formyaeH  ar enterbiinmg 6*s:ret 
doubts  as  ta  my  staying  in  mj  \ft> 
tef  place  if  put  there,  pmrai^  lui 
wife  to  see  what  hta  could  do  fur  mt  k 
the  direction  taken  by  my  own  iijfi 
nations*  Accordingly,  on  i\\^  utit 
Monday,  by  his  indaent^,  ami  hj  t^M 
kindness  of  the  late  Captain  Tbi^^t^ 
a  |Kh!iition  was  secured  for  nw  uti  th 
steamer  '*  Northern  Indiana."  I  ir 
ceived  ten  dollars  a  month  i^>r 
as  what  was  called  kej-boy,  fl 
light  duties  were  to  take  ^re  of 
state-room  keys  and  attend  the 
ard's  office.  I  ha^l  als-j  the  txdi 
privilege  of  aelling  books  and 
to  the  passengers.  By  fever,  I 
ceired  a  share  of  my  wagl^i  in 
vance;  and,  adding  my  five  (roff«t 
to  the  sum,  I  niaile  my  tirst  inv^hstiwat 
in  yellow-covered  literature,  1^ 
stt^amer,  which  wiis  a  veritable  fl(«tifl| 
palace,  earried  hundreds  of  pa^st^Dgeii 
every  trip;  and  I  prospered,  It^ 
the  custom  of  many  iwople,  tn  coflip* 
ment  to  my  diminutive  ahe^  or  inJfr 
gust  at  the  contents  of  tlie  liooLsta 
make  rae  presents  of  them  wbt^n  th^ 
had  read  them,  or  tried  to  read  tben 


if  DfgrD-MiMBtiglHity  !■»  bc^  JHTTrrng  a  &««  4iiL  a.  wgf  -mnF  ts^ 

R  recflsded.  caiiiii./siiazL  »  <ie«qci^  aE  nf  mmt'i§  'swsr-' 

JTtsL  hofk  x»  MT  — mrrtf  aod  ga»»  iil  fmgy^rfTng  aoii  waczftir  ■u««t;V' 

r  me  not  fmir  iebenmmei  Mc  ac  kfsHff.  wsm  m^  wamvu^imri  and.  if  it 

SQppoct  nraeif.  sivs^  ie£:  mtt  niJumm^Kd  ^sut  iiKad  visk  fiii^  di;^^ 

Twxrd^  qnuedh- He*  ht  <P«nL  tt^  mmt.  ir  ifffe  -^ut  miil  ■  iihmm  ui  \\j  ftfvt. 

if  J  mn  niurifa    aia  i  n  fiwiL  jdil  TTn».  ic  will  i^^  «wsl  wr  «BsiB>e  iol^ 

perouB  i«salt  cf  srr  fas:  ad^  mffomtftr.  wanrtp?nngst>  mzr  <tiiaH»^  ae  aft 

widi  fi¥«  cioffezi»  kd  ^  ai  JuBssstsHL  -sitiattst  ami  ac   a  G'yraaaft 

a  tittle  tao  iiiMinrii  iffij.  a^g-  aui'A'a«i/x. — ^Ut^aicautc^Mkart^ikif^t^^ 

ibe  lastes.  and  saat^  abfaesB-  apifUfr  ixL  ^nui  'ayt  ixsaes  <itt.  <tvipK3T  <(kil' 

i  of  mj  jisMSk — a  acmtnaii^  iaD&.  — afti  mesmis.  sune^  <ir  jvow  di!f%»?s^ 

I  kKkg  had  a  kEBdlitr  mvnmitL,  tt.. sran  ^zuk  "easftafieimaej'  ryiiiir'^ i  ^ 

►aTwiWig  tkfr  hmA  icmtsKi^  ic  ^fytwim.  iumi  wemasd.  ^mi  ^ftmt^ 

Indeed,  it  »  ss^  MiiicniL  -saL.  w^mdt..  as:  ooft  ^taetiT  a^r^  <f(f  4qM?ri^ 

rzMi  wiicthei  it  »  wmi  aifsaasr  I   '^auwrnanc    m    ia^&m    tn^k    wfywr 


FTLTLL-^  $J(BK: 


The  dajT?  sr  ^»*fr  ami  jonff;- — ifi     ••Hrtr.  .ki^  j^iy^f 
AH  da^  I  *c:  anti.  fis-aoL.  f  tiarr  'U*'  mf^ 
Tbat  agiKr  4iit^  Mmr  ^tr  nt*  iu«'  «itttmi«r::^«(idB;' .  — 

For  ^fc.  m  IK.  wmm:  Mt  m^nr  lu^  n^^r; 


v»i^-  #»M^. 
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SUFFRAGE    AND   EDUCATION, 


BY   8.   F«   MOCLEA&T. 


The  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  Connecticut  bave  for  many  years 
refused  to  admit  to  tlie  right  of  suf- 
frage any  persoD,  even  if  otherwise 
quah'fied,  who  could  not  write  his 
name,  aud  read  tlic  Constitution  of  thtj 
State.  In  Massachiisftts,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  aboliiili  this  judicious  re- 
strictioD.  Some  order,  as  we  imagine, 
has  been  given  from  some  central  head- 
quiLTterS;  intimating  that  some  foreign 
vote^  somewbere  or  other,  will  be  con- 
ciliated by  such  a  repeal.  We  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  repeal,  and  hope, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  restriction 
may  gradually  be  transplanted  into 
other  coustitutioaSj  till  it  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
whole  nation. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 


requires,  as  a  qualification  fori 
beside  the  payment  of  it  statu  or^ 
ty  tax,  a  residence  within  iKb  1 
of  one  year,   and  with  in  tbc 
where  the  vote  is  given  of  six  i 
that  each  male  citizen  of  tweuty 
years  of  age    and  upwards  shall  I 
able  to  read  the  Constitutioa  off 
State  in  the  English  language,! 
write  his  name.     The  municipal  | 
thorities  of  eat^h  town  and  city  I 
the  judges  of  these  qualifications.! 

While  in  some  of  the  smaller  t 
the  reading  and  ^vriting  qu  all  fie 
may  be  sometimes  neglected  ore 
ted,  in  the  city  of  Boston,,  since  1 
the  year  in  which  this  amend 
was  incorporated  into  the  Conslit] 
full  records  of  each  case  have  1 
kept  in  the  following  form :  — 


WnnL    note.    Nmm«. 


SlgDAtun. 


Oecnpstloo.    Betlde&e«.    AbOltrtoBtfO. 


From  May,  1857*  to  the  close  of  the 
year  18G9,  there  were  examined  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixtif-eiffht  cases  of  new- 
ly naturalized  voters.  Of  these  ap- 
plicants, two  hundred  and  sixty 'nine 
were  rejected  for  inability  either  to 
read  or  to  write. 

The  percentage  of  rejections  ap- 
pears thus  to  be  very  small ;  but  it  is 
accounted  for  in  this  way  r  The  poli- 
ticians or  other  parties,  before  they 
procure  the  natumHzation  papers,  or 
pay  the  taxes  of  the  persona  in  whom 
they  are  interested,  are  accustomed  to 


examine  for  themselves  the  qtiA 
tions  of  these  persons;    anil^  if  I 
prove  unable  to  conform  to  tbei 
ments  of  the  Constitution,  the; 
not  spend  any  more  time  or 
upon  them;  and  these  subjects,! 
fore,  are  not  presented  to  the  auti 
ties   at   all.     Thus   it   happens,  | 
only   such   cases   as   appear  a 
doubtful f  or  such  as  come  of  their  J 
accord,    constitute   the    most 
cases  recorded  as  rejected. 

To  remedy,  if  possible^  in  ft  i 
time,  and  by  patient  and  per 
drilli  the  deficiencies  of  their  J 
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iliticians  ha^e  not  infTeqQentlji 

ere  of  important  elections,  ear 

ied«  of  their  own  acconi,  night- 

at  which,  l»j  the  aid  of  the 

Gontribated  for  the  campaign^ 

Dt  inst meters  are  engaged  to 

the  tgnoratit  eandidatea  to  write 

namaei^  and  to  read  the  Constitu* 

iently  to  pass  the  ordeal  of 

examination. 

ihid  ^'  stumhling-hlock/'  &•  it 

called  hj  gome  paUticians, 

way  of  ttaivefaal  auHrage,  be- 

indirectly  an  educator  of  the 

;  and  many  a  man^  with  an 

djesiiv  to  Tote,  has  guined  the 

mdinientd  of  an   edacaikm 

to  gratiff  that   desire.     On 

184J7,  John  M ,  a  br 

nduig  in  Endicott  Street, 
liianBelf  afi  a  quaiiiied  roter. 
tinAtion  by  the  city  derk,  it 
ilKat  he  ofwld  neither  re^ 
ai»d  he  was  aeeofdingly  re- 
On  Oct.  30,  1869,  be  ap- 
agman  ;  and,  on  opening  to  the 
of  rejected  ^vplicaota,  it  was 
|]iai  he  waa  one.  He  naked  to 
a^ain ;  and  this  time  he  wm 
le  lead  and  write  quite  welL  To 
derk'a  ioqtdij  how  this  change 
occirrred.  Sokn  zepHedy  that,  when 
leted  two  yema  faafeii^  he  Mt  gnat- 
Chnt  while  his  little  dul- 
1^  who  nifendcd  achool,  coaM  lead 
\  wiite  vesy  wdV  he,  th«r  fiither, 
ivnahle  to  do  the  aaoe.  A%  his 
It,  hia  tittle  dnoigMer  had  deroC- 
mf  ereningi  aAer  hit  werit  waa 
to  tfinch  hia  to  leadnnd  write; 
I  he  n«iw  joylUIy  cane  fervafd, 
^  thnt  he  waa  estitkd  to  a  bal- 

th^eflcBwi^  gratrthl  emo- 

th  eyei  flifiNad  with  teao, 

the  iMiRiflaiiam  ef  the 

that  he  lad  ae  mkij 

fight  or  adafe.    U  k 


not  known,  for  aoch  questions  are 
never  asked,  for  whom  his  ballot  was 
thrown;  but  it  b  as  certain  aa  any 
thing  unknown  can  be^  that  that  man 
will  ever  throw  his  influence  in  fayor 
of  laWy  order,  and  free  public  schools* 

The  above  is  by  no  meaas  a  soli- 
tary incident;  similar  results  can  be 
verified  again  and  again,  by  the 
reoocda^ 

These  leooida  contain  the  natneaef 
such  citi2eDa  only  aa  are  foreign-bom. 
Tiie  prorisiona  i^  the  Constitution 
embrace,  however;  every  one,  native 
aa  well  aa  fbieign,  who  haa  beoome  a 
voter  ainoe  ld57.  All  young  men, 
therefore,  .who  attain  their  majority^ 
are  re<]u:red  by  the  same  law  to  satia« 
fy  the  proper  authorities  that  they 
can  read  and  write.  Another  book  ia 
kept  lor  this  purpose* 

But  the  excellency  of  our  common* 
adiool  system  and  of  our  truant-lawa 
ia  audi,  that,  ofut  of  the  thr>u«anda  of 
naAlv^e^Miiii  cttiaena  who  have  readied 
their  Bia|only  ainee  1S57,  only  two 
have  been  found  deficient  One  waa 
a  Cape^kid  boy,  who  &om  his  child- 
hood had  been  constantly  at  sea;  flrat 
wi^  hia  &ther  in  a  ishing-reaad,  and 
afterwaids  aa  a  foemaat-maa  on  n 
whaler,  and  had  thns  been  deprived 
wholly  of  a  adbool  edncalaon. 

The  othc^  «teoge  to  aay,  was  n 
Boitofi  hoff  n  jottXAeyman  painter  hj 
ecei^atioii,  who  resided  in  South  Boe- 
ton*  He  could  read  indiffnently  wdl, 
hot  conid  write  his  HiffMiised^.  Had 
mm  oecB  eimcasctt  aa  ass^W'^MMMSBS^  bs 

For  aooe  lenson,  doi 
had  never  attraded  sdiodl, 
lecsired  no  matmetien  at  hoi 

Thia  i«rriaion  of  the  ! 
ham  always  besB  legaided  as 
too  sefssdyott  the  Irish  pa 
the  commimity;  hoi  a  wio« 
flsetiott  win  nvre  that  tha 
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element  has  tbe  greater  cause  iot  com- 
plaint 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  every 
German  can  read  and  write.  But  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  re- 
quires him  to  read  in  the  EntjUsh 
language.  And  the  cases  are  very 
numerous  where  the  signature  is 
haudsoinel}^  made  in  the  German  cur- 
rent hand,  and  the  candidate  can  read 
fluent! J  in  the  German  or  French 
language,  and,  of  course,  can  in  those 
languages  understand  intelligently 
the  Con.Htitntion  and  his  political  du- 
ties;  b«t  he  loses  his  vote  because  he 
cannot  read  English,  To  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  suBVage  in  liucli  a  case 
ig  manifestly  harder  than  when  the 
candidate  is  totally  ignorant. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  deduced  from 
numerous  examples,  tliat  there  are 
many  persons  who  can  read  indiflTer- 
ently  or  tolerayy  well  who  cannot 
write  their  names.  This  may  be  ac- 
couutpd  for  by  the  conytaut  use  of  the 
ear  and  eye  as  media  of  comraunica- 
tion  to  the  mind,  and  the  tota!  neglect 
of  the  hand  as  an  aid  to  their  exer- 
tions. The  child  learns  to  talk  be- 
fore he  can  master  his  letters;  and 
the  active  mind,  through  the  eye  and 
ear,  soon  learns  to  crystallize  the 
sounds  used  iu  conversation  into  the 
words  printed  in  the  daily  paper;  but, 
if  the  hand  be  not  also  brouglit  into 
use,  it  TV  ill  not  be  able  readily  to  form 
tlie  letters  of  its  owner^s  name, 

A  recent  writer  in  the  New- York 
'*  Evening  Post  **  has  endeavored  to 
account  for  the  greater  interest  taken 
in  political  elections  by  the  Irii?h  than 
by  the  German  citizens.  The  causes 
he  recites  are,  First ,  that  the  German 
vote  is  mostly  con.tn>lled  by  a  few 
leading  men ;  and  that  when  these 
get  office  the  mass  are  satisfied; 
whereas  the  Irish,  though  voting  com* 
poctly  OH    moat    questionsj   do    not 


recognijce  any  superiority 
tionsi  or  right  in  one  man  more 
any  other  of  their  nation. 

Second f  that  the  Genuans  a| 
more  or  less  skilled  artisans  or 
cians,  and  thus  have  constant  eH 
ment ;  while  the  Irish  have  tl 
no  trades,  but  live  from  ha 
mouth,  and  are  always  ready  fi 
jobs,  — politics  as  well  as  coal-h« 
There  is  much  truth  in  this  r| 
but  another,  and  a  deeper  one, 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  i 
w^'iter.  It  is  the  want  of  in^ 
deut  tiiought  and  of  original  ft 
the  Irish  character.  Kept  ii^ 
ranee  for  generation  after  gend 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  have  ! 
up  to  rely  entirely  on  their  prid 
only  for  spiritual^  but  for  aU  | 
information.  With  no  opporti 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  wi 
the  principles  of  government^ 
place  a  confident  reliance  wpul 
ers  fijr  those  matters,  and  are 
or  led,  as  the  case  may  be,  b| 
superiors  in  position  or  iii| 
Hence,  after  their  arrival  in  thU 
try,  as  soon  as  they  are  entitld 
naturalized,  these  immigranUI 
set,  and  are  utilia&ed  by  their  i 
ing  patrons  for  selfish  political 
and,  rf  they  are  not  really  drij 
the  |x>lb,  the  inducements  ai»| 
so  serious  or  inviting  that  th^j 
ally  vote  together,  to  a  man,  onai 
citing  occasion.  Now,  the  G^ 
have  all  a  decent  education  at 
fn^m  their  childliood ;  and  it  is  < 
ful  if  there  could  be  found,  out 
given  thousand  of  German 
grants,  one  who  could  not  n 
write  his  own  language. 
there  is  more  indcpendeut 
and  character  among  them. 
German  mind,  from  the  very  i 
and  universality  of  its  culture, 
its  the  greatest  variety  of  opii 
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science,  which 

ttj  nation  of  the 

be  German,  therefore,  here 

a^i  doe^  his  ovrti  th inking; 

jneutly  he  does  his  own  vot- 

to  vote  at  all  if  he 

demagogues  and  designing 
s  who  have  selfish  end^  in 
ITS  strive  to  control  as  much 
le  the  Celtic  element*  Ac* 
.  l»oth  by  their  religions  and 
motions,  to  be  led  and  always 
tbe  Irish  have  usually  made 
of  aoldiera, 

[iiaUty  of  stubbornness  has 
iibited  on  many  a  battle-field 
>td  World  and  in  the  New ; 
record  is  yet  to  be  found 
rely  Irish  troops  have  ever 
Mifftod  the  position  whieh 
la  4iedered  to  hold.  In  the 
\  a  battalion  of  marines, 
pompoeed  almost  exclusively 
exposed  for  hours  to 
of  the  enemy  with* 
of  an  effective  fire 
aod  were  perfectly  immora- 
aoding  the  constant 
ot  Aetr  munben.  They 
held  a  position  (the 
lo  which  soldiers  can  be 
w^uA  olJuer  troops  would 
m  a  panic  Had  the  Irish 
dba  bulk  of  the  Deventh 
"a  ligbt  wing  at  the 
might  not 
npalaed. 

io  ofleliil  in  war^ 

m  poltUes;  and, 

of  aialerial  is  nsed  as 

aefelf,  it  must  cany 

whatever.     It  is 

and    inatmction 

of  muA  a  mass 

;    and*  if  oar 

i»  to  endue   beyond    the 

r  Gmdam  terms,   it   must 


have  an  educatecTpe^l^^fi^'iU^rncr- 
stone.  '    '  -^_  ,  _-^ 

To  show  how  little  independent 
thought  is  exercised  by  thtj  foreign 
voters,  as  we  shall  design ato  them  for 
the  purpose  of  classification,  it  has 
been  often  noticed  th»t  the  ballots 
cast  by  them  are  seldom,  if  ever»  al- 
tered or  scratched.  If  any  of  their 
ballots  are  so  altered,  it  is  found  that 
such  changes  have  been  uniformly 
made  before  they  were  placed  in  the 
voters'  hands.  Take,  for  instance^  the 
election  for  governor  in  1869.  While, 
in  twelve  wards  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, more  or  less  tickets  were  scr.itched, 
the  returns  for  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-goremor  in  the  three  other  wards 
(viz.,  Wartls  Five,  Seven,  and  Thir- 
teen) J  where  the  foreign  vote  largely 
prevails,  exhibit  not  a  single  alteration ; 
and  in  Ward  Two,  which  comprises  the 
largest  foreign  rote  of  any  ward  of 
the  city,  out  of  two  thousand  and 
ninety  ballots,  only  eight  were  altered, 
and  these  were  changes  on  the  Repub- 
lican tickets.  At  the  municipal  el<*c- 
tion  for  the  same  year,  while  in  other 
wards  of  the  city  there  were  more  or 
less  scattering  votes  for  mayort  ^ 
Wards  Two,  Five,  Seven,  and  Thatem 
not  one  was  cast^  This  shows  ooochK 
sirely  that  the  ballot  is  generally  dvpoa- 
Ited  by  the  naturalixed  voter  jusl  as  it 
is  placed  in  his  hands  hj  llio  fVta-> 
dbtributers.  Adrantafo  b  oteft  ia*^ 
ken  of  this  fact  by  inttiialiid  |witil% 
who  are  candidates  for  mmm  wmhmH* 
nate  ofSce  at  such  electiOMw 

The  avera^  returns  ttf  velaa  btm 
the  wards  of  ths  dtj  of  BosteNt  wfl 
show,  without  exctpHgii,  tlM  mmn 
scratching  of  ttekebt^  iadioiiias  ast^ 
independent  Toda^  is  ikmm  la  Waiis 
Six,  Ten,  and  BfcfWN  whspi  His  *»*- 
ings  are  largdy  eeevfiid  ly  •Wi*^ 

little  or  ooaenitelu&g  is  dsM  ia  Wasda 
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Two,  Fire  J  Seven,  and  Thirteen,  wKere 

ih**  bulk  of  tho  fiin^ign  voters  reside. 

For  tUn  tame  reasons,  the  negligence 
to  v<>to,  wlien  caiulidiitea  are  all  iin- 
gatiflfactory,  is  more  noticeable  in 
ihoie  wardi  where  the  intelligetit  eiti- 
«i»oa  prt*[»oniknttL',  than  m  the  other 
watdii^  wher^  so  mach  di^rimiiiation 
doet  not  exist* 

The  only  exceptional  case  of  irnle- 
pendtmt  voting  by  a  natural izeJ  votcFj 
wliirh  ever  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
writer^  occurred  in  thi^  wi^ :  In  185(>, 
dnring  the  mayoral ty  of  the  lion* 
^lr»  Xiice^  wlia  was  one  of  the  best 
magt^tmtes  Bostoi^  erer  had,  it  hap- 
pened that  Dennis  F.^  an  Irishman, 
who  could  neither  read  iior  write,  ob- 
taiueJ,  tiirough  the  instmmentalitj  of 
Mr,  Bice,  a  position  as  a  laborer  upon 
the  Common,  In  December  of  that 
y^ar,  Mr*  KJce  was  a  candidate  for 
re-rkH:tion.  On  election  day 3  Dennis 
ui^pcarcd  at  the  City  Hall,  siud  was 
anxious  to  see  Mr.  Rice.  He  was  toid 
by  tln'  rity  rlci]<,  tluit  ^[r.  IJice  \\;is 
out,  and  wa^  a^lvtd  ilii'  uaturr  of  Iiis 
errand.  J)cnnis  tlirii  said,  "I  want 
t')  •^M\.'  liiiii  my  ii'nfr,"  "  \\\-ll/*  said 
]\Ir.  M..  "yoii  luu-t  i;<>  to  your  ward- 
room in  ^Va^d  l^iudit,  au<l  d«.'[>o.>it  your 
ballot  there  ;  an. I  ir  will  then  he  count- 
ed." '•  Nu.  n<»,'"  >ai<l  Dc-nnis;  ••that 
won't  do.  1  .sjia'nt  _L:i\  e  it  to  any  one 
el.-e.  1  want  to  j-:i\e  it  to  him  in  his 
own  hand."  No  rea-oning  or  persua- 
.^ion  could  nialvo  him  do  any  tiling 
t'l>c;  so  he  waited  patiently  till  Mr. 
liice  came  in,  and  then  he  told  his 
story,  and  gave  ^Ir.  liicc  his  ticket. 
INIr.  JJice,  in  his  very  jdeasant  way, 
thanke<l  l)ennis  tor  his  exceeding  in- 
terest, and  took  his  ballot,  but  lost  his 
Vote. 

l>ut  this  exception  only  j>roves  the 
rule;  for  Dennis  would  have  voted 
in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  his 
kinsmen  did,  had    not  his  gratitude, 


awl  hU  dailie  to  eiinct  it,  0^ 
all  othe;  c<iiiiddieraiiioii&,  | 

It  is  not  to  be  ^tskd  ih^ 
are  men  who  ptmseem  strong  i 
sense,  but  wfao^  seT^dhele^ 
read  nor  writie.  Hundreds  i 
could  be  cited  topixiretbi^  fi4 
occurs  to  the  writer  a*  foHorii 
fifteen  or  tirenty  years  ago^ 
Democratic  Cosigieis  so  altj 
tarlfi'-daties  that  many  fad 
Kew  England  were  obliged  t4i 
opemtioDft,  an  Ifishcnaii  bra( 
fre^hly-naturaliEed  friend  (0| 
tho  office  of  the  mayor  and  i 
ta  be  registered  mA  a  roter.  t 
before  the  reading  and  «iiliti| 
ment  had  been  inooriiojalcd  { 
C<institution  of  Maasadiitselti 
the  name  had  been  duly  enl 
the  ibt  of  Ward  Twelve 
Boston),  Patrick  (who  hiin# 
not  read  nor  write)  ^A 
friend*  — 

*^  There,  Dinnis,  you  re  a  v 

'•  Is  it  all  right  now  '.*  **  asli 
nis. 

*•  Yes,  all  right.*' 

'•Well,"  said  Dennis  dubioi; 
ing  his  friend  by  the  bat  to! 
rick,  how  you  g'in*  ?  " 

'•  Ah.  Dinnis  !  "  said  Parr;.  1 
fully,  ^'thini  ir'»n-w.)i]^s  at  S.» 
ton  ;  do  you  mind  tliim  ?  " 

••I  do,  indeed,"  said  Den: 
do,  indeed.'' 

*•  Well,  Dinnis,  if  yr>u  wan 
tliim  iron-works  g<>in,'  hea\  e  t] 
ticket.  Last  year  1  hove  th^ 
cratic  ticket,  and  the  in 
stnjtpnL  Heave  the  Whig  ticl 
nis;  heave  the  Whig  ticket." 

There  was  more  argument 
short  collo(|uy  than  in  whole 
of  ClK>ate's  speeches  on  th 
Yet  there  is  danger  that  surl 
if  he  cannot  read  nor  write,  n 
ly,  iu  these  days  of  fraud  aiu 
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ftra  different  person  than  ha  de- 
to  see  elected. 

ihosetts,   therefore,   require? 

.  "ha  Toters  to  be  able  to  i«ad  azni 

ib;     xi»k&oning    wiaielv.    jieiLajis. 

■ft  if  any  one  can  master  iLe  dxx 

tvb  of  her  funiamenuil   law.  he 

p  comprehend    almo^t   anj  thing 

Ik    Bj  the  aid  of  her  free  K-bool& 

ijktniant  laws,  her  free  librar5«&  and 

t  qualified   frofiira^,  the   old   Baj 

Ito  has  caused  edni'&tion  to  beicca2>e 

m  laus   and   the  bolwark  of  the 

pnonwealth ;  and  no  one  wil]  de- 

Aat  each  of  tliese  eafegnards  if 

to  the  preaerration  of  lil>- 

What  Ma»achiLsett£  has  done 

\  State  has  now.  hv  the  united  ex- 

of  her  sister  States,  been  ex- 

in  a  modified  degp&e  throngb- 

lAe  Union;  aiid  the  passage   of 

\  Fifteenth    Amendment    to    the 

■dtutioQ   of    the    UnittMl    Sta2«s 

I  Mcured  forever  the  principles  of 

BrtT   and    eqnality.      *^What   our 

promised  is  now  an  afasurtid 

I  Ihe  elevation  of  an  entire  race  of 

firoca  slaverr  and  eompulsorv 

rendere-i  impossible  a  quali- 

i  suffrage,  based  on  the  ability  t<o 

i  and  write,  as  exists  in  this  State, 

of  course,  is  a  subject  of  le- 

Bat    the    African    race    are 

httkable    imitator^  and  are   vezr 

i^d,  and  quick  to  learn;  and   it 

BsGxelr  happen  that  the  first  use 

lie  br  the  enuuK^pated  blacks  will 

I9  ncore  in  some  way  the  instruc- 


tiici  ai>d  <ic:;c:ati':»ii  of  liemseives  and 

TLt  l»riir£wLT  resulis  which  will 
fi'lic-w  iLe  fci-i'j'Tic-n  t-f  •Li<  aaaerd- 
Hi*-!.":  in  eTcrr  poini  c-f  view  are  in- 
c-jtif.i^IiL]*' ;  hZil  iio:  iLt-  Iria-t  among 
them  is  tie  exilr^-i  aua  hoiionibje 
jKfsJTjitz,  wlj^L  iLe  Ui^it^d  >iat-es  will 
be  eirjilri  LeiiCt-f.-nii  t-:«  ^»c-.<rapv 
amoiiz  tie  na;:::':-*  of  the  cl:»be, 

Afi-er  tie  Anitn-i-jiij  ?t-;'rmiiig  jiar- 
T:es  Lid  c-Jtrriei  w-:L  tLe  l-aTonets  of 
tbtir  mii'iia-I-iJ  pn^  tLe  sTrong  j-ic«si- 
tion  of  S:.-.'i:T  Pvint,  their  gallant 
oommaiidcr  aiinc-uiiofcid  his  rivt-orr  to 
WaftLiiiguon  iii  thts-e  woids,  — 

^Ueah  GrxzitxjL. — Tlie  American 

flag  wares  here.     Youre   truly,  Ax- 

THOSTT    WaTXZ." 

To-day.  as  then.  anotL<rr  victory  is 
gaine-l  Aiter  a  sTrLi::c:]e.  beyond  all 
prec-edeiit  in  the  iLLgLJrjde  of  the 
eleiiieni?'.  inttresi?.  az.d  for.-e?  engaged, 
the  Amerl.:Mi  T'O^oj-le  Lave  attained 
the  subLiLe  htri^hts  of  ju-^tice  and 
humanitv:  o:d  d:?rrtii.;t:j.  old  preju- 
dic-e?.  Lave  l»erii  j':iTT; otic-ally  sur- 
mount«eJ ;  and  everywhere,  fr^m  the 
Atlantic  lo  the  Fa-::::':.  £K«m  the  great 
lakes  V'j  the  Gulf  of  Mciieo,  the  jko- 
ple  of  the  Uiiited  S-attrs  can  notr 
proudly  azid  m:.:iiully  stand  up.  and 
say  to  the  nations  vf  the  trarth,  Be- 
hold!  the  ty m  1  •■  1  of  \rrr,h.  j u> : i oe, 
and  liW-rty  —  "the  Aziivhcan  na^;  — 
waves  here  I " 
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^xt3  of  pliy.'^ical  culture,  upon  which  learned   proff-s-ious.     In^trail  nf  ,11. 

*  mteikvtual  ai-hiovt-nients  of  our  couragin;;  ni'-li-nl  m  i«-jj«i.  in  u^ 
ewtruly  Jt.-p.Mi=l  for  their  success,  theoretical  ami  j»r:n-Tii:il  .•t^jH-it'-.  ami 
JLffor.Iing,  a-j  the  University  of  thereby  r;ii-i:j'.r  »iji  a  ^I.-i- ..I"  >.  ImLir.-, 
Moe  d'X-s.  ilie  neatest.  i-K-anest,  and  who  rni^'li^  !:■.'  oi.Iy  1..-  rjMjiil  i.»  ilii< 
Kt  comni'vlious  amphitheatre  for  I*oman  j»e'i]ii«;.  l^ut  al-'i  orii:iiii<-tii.ii  h» 
atomical  instruction  which  we  have  the  Vaii-'aij.  ♦!nv,  v. i»}j  ihf  jiMpr  ui 
»  in  Europe  or  America,  the  their  h»>aL  p'-r-vrjuily  m.-J  .-luili'irii.i 
iralty  of  this  Institution,  neverthe-  lively  a?-:-:  u  b-..J  uji  ili.-  yi.,.-r.\ 
m,  permits  no  medical  student  to  error,  and  ov«  r-}ivij-.v  frm'i  l«:iniiiiy_ 
ike  dissections  of  the  humaa  body,  with    fyil    ^'.••  r  •.'.•n.      'lln-     la- 1 . 

I  other  wopK  there  is  no  dissecting:-  wLi.b   yi-''^::.  •:.  -  •>':-.''f:i' ,•.•  m.   |.i 
om    for   the    medical    students   of  tr-Lr  a:-i  r::^.:.  !  ■. :  :...  0.1  »i.«  '.ij.h.iI 
me.     The  deticient  instruction  re-  of  C-t'.. .!.  .-r:i       -^p.-r*'   f!i.  ,  «l.inl-.  lii. 
ired    there    is.   we   are    informed,  statviri"?:.- •>.    '.•"»../ :i'.    •:,  .i/m  i  .J. I.- , 
Ditiy,  though  not  wholly,  pi  ven  from  '-'--  i*-*   --    •;'    •'■ .      *:.-.   v.::    .it|.  .1 
iqttrations  and  mod-:-!?.     If  sul»j  •-■::-.  tL- ;.::::::.'•:.•*':.■,  •    .  ..  /  i..:   .    ii'..i 
t  parts  of  8-il'jecrs,  are  exposed  for  i>.'^r-  .:.• .  -..  ■   ■  .-.. .  • 
monsrratioxT.  students  have  nc ''•f»-        •-'-  ■::■•    '.  =•  ■'.'       /.i..  i.    f..i 
■Kunity   to    familiarize    tht-mstrlve*  zii^vy  -:/•>•:  :,           .     /  .]  .-,,;.,    ,..,,» 

ifli  the  tissues  and  or;rans  pre-rrLttri  r:;.:*^-  ":.- *    ',   #./.«   M'>,,.i.l, 

hi  short  time  to  their  eyes.     WL'ri.  -il-  "/r.  /  ...i...!.  1 

II  inquired  of  the   Roman  efjl-L:  ■::-->■.-  .-...i:-!   .|., 

■io gave  us  this  information.  -Wi.y  n:.  .   :..^-:  ?....,      ,     „ 

fcrwri*  norfn'-ouraqred  in  stuiirr-  'f  --'r*.- ■#•      ,,.,-,  f..,,„ 

■»':::cal  aiia:-«nr.y."  th'.'  c:.:Ml!'.>  l:.  !•■■.'   '  I.    . 

*fee  y-.-anz  gr^tlvniiin   r^-piiel.    ■I  i.  .■!:.-'  ■.'... 

•  no:  know.     It  is  Ljr  p^rrn.:::-^  :  v  ,'.*.    ■/  .-...: 
^    I  may  b>  aM«r  tj  mL.kr   i.--'.-- -  .:  -:..    i..                               -         .  .    .    .j 

*l&  perbip^.  afr-rr  I  L^v^-  :^k-:L  il-  v   -.     .    .  ...        ....  1 

gree.  aL.d  I.--  ■  u.-  i  d  ••':  -r.'"  -:.  ■  ■■  ■  , 

TVhen  we  ::-  '^ir-.-  ii.:..  -*..*:  ^zzi^    ■  :..  /     .    1  .. 

ikjIogT     -:-i     t'-rn.: )'.::.>..  —  :..•  .'  ...    

«nt:n';  pra'.::->r -.-f  zi.^L'-::i»r.  —  -...■  -..■       ^ 

iversally  I.-t  rrvu:-:  ^-f  I:^.-l  ..:.  -..-       ..  .,  1.. 

^luan   ji^iv-i .-.iT.*   n-u-t  uii-tt^.-    ;■...,  .     /  ji  , 

r   drLii5-::.J    il-f.-rL  ■'r     /f  prir'J-  ■.--:  ,'   .     .  . 

on    their   t-Vd-Lzii-z^      Ar   jr.--.  .1     ; 

acoiis.    L-L'l    '•":.-.r     n.  .-r-  ---  . 

lurch,  COLT  !  -'-r:  :':.::..-.:.  L  .:..-  •      .        : 

m    the   I:  -:.-L_'     :     • -V-' 

ek-driver?  t  •    Lr  !..-:.-....-  ■  -  . 

*or5   to   t-ii  ":..  ui. .    :.- 

blish  thrir  ■'■  Zki-..  V  -:,.,-.. .  ^ 

an,  the  .-■■v.r--.-   .:'   •■■.•^-   i..        ... 

rtunitT.  f  r  :'..■  z---.'.-.-        :..   ■ . 

1  the  fchor  :j:*.::.:r-       :.--..  .      , 

tf  most  useful  iii^-i  :LL:L«-r-j.-.  ...... 
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support  a  large  establi^ment  of  d&^ 
Tout  and  joUj  manka  at  Eome,  — 
some  two  handred  or  more  retired 
gentlemen,  whose  monaatio  habits, 
and  general  appearance  and  locomo- 
tions, remind  one  strongly  of  grisly 
be^rs.     This  mute  ■  ler  keeps 

a  carriage,  and  is  a  ^  hy  friars 

a&d  ecclesiastics  in  his  daily  and  noc- 
turnal Tisits ;  and  his  annual  income 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
nu^dical  scholars  whom  his  Holiness 
sends  out  from  his  scientific  e:^tab]ish- 
ments,  and  for  whose  instruction  he 
requires  them  to  pay  six  hundred 
scudi,  equal  to  six  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  in  American  gold.  This 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  Eoman  edu- 
cational system,  which  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church,  Roman  and  Apostolic,  de- 
signs to  introduce  into  the  United 
States  as  a  substitute  for  our  present 
standards  of  instruction.  As  we  have 
had  seveml  opportunities  to  Tiew  the 
grand  ceremonials  of  the  Arae<Ell^  it 
haa  afforded  us  amusement^  mingled, 
however,  with  disgust,  to  see  bishops 
and  cardinals,  men  subject  at  any 
moment  to  be  made  popes,  and  boldly 
asserting  themselves  to  be  the  heads 
of  Christianity  and  civilixation,  follow- 
ing this  soiled  doll  in  processions, 
bowing  down  to  and  worshipping  it, 
flinging  incense  over  it,  and  bringing 
it  out  upon  the  lofty  terrace  of  the 
church,  and  elevating  it  before  the 
assembled  multitudes  of  Home,  that 
they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  its 
professional  slrilL  Lest  sensible  Cath- 
olics, who  may  happen  to  peruse  this 
article,  may  fancy  that  wo  write  from 
prejudice  or  hearsay  on  some  of  these 
points,  and  may  therefore  be  likely 
to  disseminate  error,  we  will  mention, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  we  accom- 
panied friends  to  see  this  famous  little 
doctor,  he  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  the 
sick.     This  led  to  a  free  conversation 


with  the  monks  who  haTit 
charge,  and  who  hold  him  in 
veneration  on  account  of  bii 
lous  skill  in  curing  diftessec 
kindly  invited  us  to  wait,  jajin^ 
the  gravest  mien,  that  "'be  tmnlj 
be  absent,  probably,  moie  tins 
an  hour,  as  he  had  ofily 
Prince  Torlonia's  to  visit  oo« 
family  who  was  sick.'*  The  T( 
are  among  the  most  noted  and 
nobility  of  Borne ;  and  we 
name  in  full,  in  order  to  shoir 
tent  of  sacerdotal  influence 
most  respectable  social  crHi 
city*  We  waited;  and.  dtri 
stfty,  an  obliging  monk  entci 
with  the  account  of  a  curious 
in  the  history  and  exploits  of 
markable  practitioner.  On  ^nt 
sion,  several  centuries  au'".  H( 
visiting  a  person  afflicted  trith 
chronic  ailment,  who  stoo<i  in 
prolonged  attendance.  In 
secure  this,  another  infjjit, 
like  the  bambino,  was  frau( 
substituted  for  it,  and  returDe*! 
of  the  real  babe-in-the-mang^f. 
devout  friars  who  had  chiifgt 
perceived  no  difference,  and  s< 
no  deception ;  but,  on  the 
night,  the  convent  was  filW 
alarm  and  agitation,  in  com 
a  sudden  and  fearful  ringing  of 
bells,  without  any  visible  cause; 
a  terrible  kicking  was  beard  at 
church -door,  when  the  whole  t 
munity  of  monks  rushed  to  m* 
was  there,  and  wliat  had  happeiM 
the  outside  world.  Behold!  t 
stood  the  real  bambino,  in  a  grwit ) 
demanding  admittance,  an^l  givioi 
formation  of  the  infamoa:^  nianu^ 
which  he  had  been  treated;  h 
been  confined  in  bed  with  the  iw 
while  a  sham  doctor  had  been  retU 
to  take  his  place  in  the  con 
could  not  endure  such  trt'at 
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ninnte ;  and  escaping  from  the 
d  honse,  had  come  xdl  the  way 
h  the  cold  and  maddj  streets 
nighty  to  notify  his  attendants 
abuse  of  their  confidence,  and 
d  outrage  upon  himself.  We 
the  good  friar  '^  if  he  thought 
lid  i>e  relied  on  as  an  authentic 
of  facts."  He  replied,  with 
t  shrug,  "  Certainly ;  for  it  was 
nicated  to  them  as  a  correct 
n.  For  his  part,  he  had  no 
yf  it,  and  every  good  Catholic 
i  it.'' 

ened  to  this  and  other  equally 
ing  matter  for  a  while;  but, 
;  impatient  at  delay,  was 
,  when  I  met  a  smiling  friar 
g  the  doctor  up  the  steps,  with 
*  friar  following,  who  had  ac- 
ied  him  in  the  carriage  during 
tfessional  calL  I  learned  from 
ample  and  pious  men,  that, 
lere  is  much  sickness  in  Borne, 
nbino  is  out  on  his  medical 
very  often.  I  also  learned 
lother  reliable  source,  that  on 
asion,  several  years  since,  the 
\s  Torlonia  promised  all  her 
to  this  little  wooden  baby,  if 
Id  assist  her  to  bring  a  living 
into  the  worhl,  as  she  had  al- 
before  been  unfortunate  in 
:th.  The  bambino  secured  to 
5  priceless  happiness ;  and  the 
rllow  became  immensely  rich, 
e  costly  gems  which  he  now 
the  monks  informed  me,  were 
contributed  by  other  patients 
er  services.  The  capacity  of 
rodigy  for  curing  fractures, 
heads,  wounds  of  all  sorts,  be- 
>mmon  and  contagious  mala- 
.  very  wonderful,  as  all  will 
bnndant  reason  to  judge  who 
numerous  offerings  and  de- 
ns of  successful  cases  sus- 
acoand  his  shrine  and  chapel. 


A  most  costly  apartment  is  now 
being  especially  prepared  for  this 
juvenile  practitioner's  residence.  No 
regular  practitioner  in  Home  —  even 
the  venerable  and  illustrious  Toussig 
—  is  able  from  his  earnings  to  build 
the  equal  of  it. 

Besides  this  bambino,  there  are 
other  sacred  images  in  other  churches, 
visited  by  po[>cs,  cardinals,  and 
priests,  wheife  persons  afflicted  with 
scrofula,  headaches,  and  sore  throats 
may  resort,  in  onler  to  anoint  them- 
selves with  oil  that  has  been  sacredly 
medicated,  and  which  is  presented  to 
them  in  competition  with  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  regular  graduates 
of  the  pope's  medical  school.  We 
have  seen  the  superstitious  people 
of  Borne  come  by  scores  and  hun- 
dreds, and  apply  this  remedy  to  their 
ailments. 

It  is  useless,  indeed  it  is  wicked, 
for  men  as  learned  as  the  Jesuits  pre- 
tend to  be,  to  talk  about  the  moral 
and  physical  inlliiences  of  supersti- 
tion upon  tlio  human  constitution,  and 
urge  til  is  argument  as  an  apology  for 
such  fearful  impositions  ujwn  any 
community,  oven  ui>on  one  so  debased 
as  that  of  Rome.  l>id  the  spirit  of 
science  and  of  truth  at  all  abound  in 
the  Church  of  Komo,  its  resi>onsible 
chiefs  would  immediately  eradicate, 
instead  of  peqietuiite,  these  shams 
and  outrages  ui>on  the  medical  pro- 
fession,—  shams  and  outrages  flung 
in  the  very  teetli  of  the  graduates  of 
their  own  university,  the  money  for 
i;\hose  educatiijn  they  themselves  re- 
ceive for  the  sup[H>rt  of  their  own 
ecclesiaijtical  di Lenities. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  chemistry 
and  physics,  — sciences  which  in  our 
days  are  openinj;  to  view  the  very 
fundamental  s(*<Tets  of  nature,  and 
the  exact  cultivation  of  which  has 
really  thrown  more  light  on  the  ways 
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in  which  God  works  than  we  have 
hitliert«5  possessed;  sciences  which 
are  sweeping  the  fanaticism  and  rul> 
blah  of  past  centtiries  from  the  paths 
of  philosophy  faster  than  investiga- 
tions in  other  branches  of  learning 
seem  to  have  done,  —  where  do  wo 
find  the  pope  and  his  eight  hundred 
most  reverend  and  learned  councillora 
at  the  Vatican  ? 

Let  fatrts  answer. 

A  Eoman  journal  sustained  by 
pope  J  cardinals,  council,  and  the 
whole  Catliolic  world,  under  date  of 
Dec.  24,  1869,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing "miracle."  This  simple  publi- 
cation exposes  their  attitude  in 
reference  to  physical  and  chemical 
discovery,  their  convictions  of  its  prac- 
tical imjjortance,  and  their  views  of 
the  value  of  jjositive  knowledge  to 
Imnmu  society,  and  especially  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Eoman-Catho- 
lic  laity  at  large. 

"The  *  Divine  Saviour' publishes  a 
letter  which  lias  Tie  en  addressed  to  it 
from  Concordia  on  the  subject  of  a 
miracle  which  occurred  in  that  place* 
Concordia  possesses  the  bones  of  Do- 
natj  SccuutUjinu^  Bomulus,  who  died 
during  tht:^  reign  of  Diocletian.  And 
here  are  the  phenomena  of  which  the 
letter  speaks :  Whenever  the  Church 
is  afflicted  or  persecuted,  these  bones 
remain  dry ;  hut  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  (!bureh  is  at  peace  and  tri- 
uraphantj  the  hones  exude  a  transpar- 
ent  and  thin  water,  like  that  which 
exuded  on  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  St  IVtcr,  the  12th  of  April  of 
the  present  year,  and  on  the  Stli  of 
December,  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
the  Council  On  this  last  occasion, 
the  wat^r  ran  in  such  abundance  as 
to  astonish  and  overwhelm  with  de- 
light the  multitude  of  priests  and  be- 
lievers wlio  rushed  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  this  miracle." 


This  is  a  literal  tran^j 
article  published  la^t  Ch; 
the  perusal  and  edi£cat) 
EeiuneQical  Council  and 
tion  of  Catholic  Christeni 
it  must  be  remembered, 
word  pabhshed  by  the  Komtttj 
passes  censorsliip  and  appi 
most  learned  priests. 

Such,  then,  is  the  state 
knowledge  and  thought  _ 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Vitil 
this  year  of  intellectual  light, 
And  we  are  compelled  to  iaf« 
such  infamous  tictions  arc  no 
tolerated,  but  ah^o  authoriiedi 
Jesuits,  that  astute  and  powW 
der  of  propagandists,  who,  I 
conbiolhng  the  pope  and  COQII 
insinuating  their  influence  rut 
eni  society  in  ever}^  direciia 
boldly  declaring  it  to  be  thoiri 
and  aim  to  bring  all  political  ( 
ments  into  submission  to  the  i 
of  Rome. 

On  the  30th  of  April  of  ttl 
ent  year,  happening  t4>  be  in  ] 
I  wont  to  see  the  awful  mifSM 
formed  by  bishops  and  priests 
liquefaction  of  the  holy  Mood 
Januarius.  The  thousund^  a?» 
within  and  without  the  m 
could  not  be  counted ; 
nibble  I  never  saw  el  sew] 
on  this  occasion,  my  curi< 
warded  by  the  loss  of  mj 
from  an  inside  breast- 
an  amusing  circumstance 
but  the  legerdemain  by 
theft  was  effected  cannot 
ing  to  any  one,  when  th*  n 
teachers  of  a  community  aw  i 
in  deception,  and  public  vxtcx 
the  most  bare-faced  frauds  wh 
be  imposed  on  the  credulity  ol 
no  rant  and  devout.  Suclt 
dinous  array  of  silver  sain( 
a  long  procession  of  cccl 
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important  caDcluston  of  Mj  —  that 
the  pofiition  of  the  Romish  clergy 
towards  our  public  -  scliool  system 
would  probiibly  not  be  such  as  it  is, 
except  for  instructions  direct  from  the 
Vatican;  their  tows  of  obedience  to 
Rome  often  conflicting  with  their 
consciences  and  the  private  judg- 
ment of  American  priests.  At  least, 
we  grant  them  this  superiority  of 
principle,  knowing  some  personally 
whose  hatred  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Vatican  is  as  strong  as  it  well  can  be. 
Indeed,  we  ha%*e  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  liberal  and  enlightened  politi- 
cal and  rtdigious  spirit  would  grow  up 
among  Catholics  towards  otir  institu- 
tions, if  scientific  and  literary  tnith 
were  inculcated  by  the  Papal  See,  in- 
stead of  frauds,  superstition,  and  ig- 
norance. 

Xow,  are  the  pope»  and  these  pious 
gentlemen  who  glory  in,  being  called 
Jesuits,  doing  the  least  to  correct  this 
abusive  system  of  folly,  dogmatism,  and 
propagandism  ?  The  pope's  late  bull 
answers  this  question  flatly  in  the 
negative.  He  denounces  science ; 
sneers  at  its  devotees  and  at  the  in- 
stitutions which  cultivate  it ;  punishes, 
excomraimieates,  and  danius  those 
who  speaK'  and  act  contrary  to  Ins  man- 
dates (witness  Cardinal  Andrea  and 
Father  Hyacinthe)  j  and  bases  the 
propagation  of  Catliolicism,  not  on 
classical  and  popular  learning  and  the 
development  of  general  intelligence, 
hut  on  the  assumptions  of  old  councils 
and  politic  prelates,  and  on  super- 
stitions only  credible  during  the  middle 
ages  and  among  harhai*ous  nations. 
The  object  of  this  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  avowed  by  the 
pope  and  the  Vatican  Council  to  be 
the  overthrow  of  modern  society,  its 
restoration  to  a  niedia?val  purity,  its 
passive,  1  ami  J  ike,  Christian  submis- 
Ciion  to  the  guidance  of  his  priesthood 


and  to  his  own  infallib 

Amid  the  confusion  of  ] 
consequence  of  the  mig 
ments  of  populations, 
States  have  become  the  a 
of  his  solicitude;  and  the 
of  our  laws  encourai' 
most  active  agents,  t 
coming  of  that  millennif^H 
be  near  at  hand  when  alraj 
in  the  land  shall  be  divide 
themselves,  and  free 
be  replaced  by  a  limi 
and  priestly  one. 

Wliile  desiring  to  for 
of  local  polity,  we  eqiiall; 
avoid  digression,  or  permit  ti 
mind  to  be  diverted  froa 
thesis  of  this  article* 
is  wide  in  its  bearings,  i 
portant  in  all  aspects  ;  and 
of  learning  at,  and  the  di 
human  thought  by,  the  V 
directly  connected  with  tl 
policy  and  objects  of  the  i 
In  order,  therefore,  to  plao< 
and  elevation  of  this  leamij 
character  of  this  policjj^ 
the  people  of  the  Unitfl 
will  translate  a  paragnf 
loug  article  on  "The  Coai 
Vatican,"  published  in  d 
Jesuit  journal  of  Italy*  ^T 
against  American  civllia 
herein  as  honestly  and  \mi 
announced  by  the  Jesuits  i 
views  in  opposition  to  them 

After  speaking  of  the  c 
of  the  Council  at  St,  P< 
"near  the  bones  of  thai 
which  it  is  said  are  entooi 
the  ^Titer  says,  "  Is  then?  ] 
a  special  design  of  God,  whi 
of  the  attacks  of  t/te  spirit 
wills  that  the  Catholic  hiM 
strengthen  themselves  4| 
near  the  tomb  of  Peter,  ana 
together  like  an  invii 
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d  his  successor,  to  whom  alone  China,  Japan,  atd  the  TTrjitc-d  States 
•mised  a  complete  victorr  ?  .  .  .  'srould  n>T  Lave  bf-en  the  f  •it-Lalls  of 
lor  the  angust  person  of  Pius  E-c»me  <a?  Tr:Tin:ij.hLj;:lT  jTi-jiairac-^i  in 
who  occupies  the  chair,  and  the  precediag  q-jMrari-.u  :  and  the 
es  the  lawful  rights  of  Peter  in  fanaticifm  here  exL;!.it€-L  and  now 
Jsr  of  the  Council,  exhibit  a  prcipa^ated  thrvj^h'.at  the  \^othL 
of  ciBCum stances  which  hare  would  have  lieen  iv-j.!iceJ  hv  a  «en>iMe 
>een  witnessed  in  anv  other  form  and  liVral  «:piriT  f-f  Cat h-'-lici^m. 
' . .  .  Strengthened  hy  the  pon-  which  CiiirLr.  with  a  crradiial  pnming 
q>orience  of  twenty- four  rear*  :  of  cienaiii  d^'srmi.^  arid  pretf-nrion?.  jo 
with  glorr  and  laurels  con-  hand  in  hand  with  .Ajnori-van  civil iza- 
n  a  hundred  combats  against  tion.  andthe  j»r:-zr''sr:vf-d've]r»pm*-nt5 
mi'??  of  the  name  of  Chrirt:  of  exjK-rl2j*-nral  >:i*n:e  and  jihilo- 
:»rer  of  an  ecclesiastical  hier-    sc^j-hv. 

I  two  countries  from  which  it  While  the  j»'»j«e  and  cardinals  are 
1  ban i:?hed  for  three  centuries;  deludf-d  and  h^jipy  in  the  kind  of 
jiL/r  of  numerous  dioceses  in  govenim'-iit  wlii-h  thf-r  a/Iminisrer. 
«•  World,  and  the  daring  and  — in  thr  ne::]f-''t  r,f  the  many  in 
eraTde  adversary  of  the  false  edui-arfon.  and  i:i  tl.e  <:.r:e-*ided  in- 
of  our  age,  the  hypocrisy  of  ttnicti'-n  rf  the  f-w.  —  they  af?ert 
e  iinma«ks:  the  glorifier  of  that  the  iinpr-v.  Ui'/nr  in  t3je  educ-a- 
aculat*- Virgin,  who  cover?  him  tion  and  m.-it-ri:.!  i>rr-pfr::y  of  the 
-i:h  hf^r  mantle,  and  is  pleased  Italian?,  f-rin-ny  >o  arriizil-le  and  sul»- 
e  roses  among  the  thorns  mia'sive  lo  the  J- -iir?.  are  change*! 
n?:itute  his  crown.  &c.  ...  If,  for  the  wor^ :  ai.d  iL^y  atrribiiTe  these 
?  marvellous  circumstances  charj^*:-'  :•'*  th^  ?«•  ■  r*  t  ai:d  'lial-'lioal 
?  have  enumerated,  the  in  cred-  agen'^y  f-:  a  f- r'..::i  ':.i.-?«:f  sy:a>;«:a, 
otjl'i  not  recognize  the  finger  call-^-d  ■*  rr---::: a -•.■:.*."*  TLe  e5■^t^  of 
.:i  the  C'*'uncil  of  the  Vatican.  Italian  Fr-rirj :-'-:.-  f 'F  \}.^  niTal  and 
au*^  th^y  jihut  their  ey-s  to  e'lucarioi;^!  r*-^'-:.'r.:*r "••:-•■■:': heir c-'-un- 
:."  We  ask  special  attention  trV  -if  tJj-.y  l-e  :!:e  ■•rj;i:,-  of  these 
!u*ion  to  the  New  World.  change-?-     }j;*v^'  ^'rair.ly  b-en  eifec- 

is  the  intellectual  status  of  tive.  Fr-enia-o:>.  h-.-.v.  v-r.  Cire  r.r-t 
air r.  and  the  material  called  breathe  in  I* -ifi-: :  f  r  :^e  J'.*:r>< 
iz  "  am ''•ng  them ;  but.  in  the  c''-:]l  nor  t  •^-ra••:•  ar^-tl.-  r  >•-. r-:-:  '-r^a- 
'  the  '-haff.  the  kernel  of  th'-ir  nizcition.  'wh.-.ie  j-r::; '"!:■*•:'-  •:,.-y  ■:-  '..ire 
id  TK-lirical  aim?  towant  our  to  be  the  v-^ry  ar.*i:.>].  i  -if  their  •:"va. 
leri'-an  institutions  is  clearly  The  Ch-jr-h  of  II  :::■•  .-i*  :■.■  jrsr:- Jrv:Kl 
ble.  When  we  p^enetrate  to  the  exi^tet-'ie  ai.-i  ii.n-.-.i.re  -f  this 
om  of  the  matter  relative  to  satanic  fra:errji*y.  H'.:.  e  the  lit- 
iterporition  al^out  the  bishops  tf-mer?  arj^i  ar-^theni;iS  :ulr::r.i:i'J 
»rs  bones.  Pius's  laurels,  and  againit  Fr-''ma>:y;?  ir.  a  s^-.-^ial  article 
mantle,  we  are  morally  certain,  of  the  fam-'-is  b::!]  -f  <•  •  Vor.  1>«>A 
Xapoleon  Third  had  not  i:n-  L^:t  the  X  >v»ir-.  a>  >r  r* :  n>  ;ire  thtir 
is  oatra?es  up*^>n  the  Italians  own  W'-irki::g«  f.  r  i:..r.:::ii::i  '.vir 
mans  during  the  last  twf-n*y  s''-?:ery.  ^f^^m  at  hi5t  to  h.ivt*  en-.-^'-'-in- 
ios  Council  would  not  have  tered  an  .v>* ;!■!•>  t.-»  thvir  pn^cress  in 
ting  at  the  Vatican ;  England,    Italy  in  the  patriotism  of  a  devotisi 
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band  of  Catholics,  who  think  more 
of  their  God  and  country,  and  tho 
future  liberty,  cdiicationt  and  haj)* 
piness  of  tbeir  children,  tbati  they  do 
of  the  pope  or  of  the  confessional* 

We  have  always  been  inft^rmed  that 
the  fraternity  of  Freemasona  is  not  a 
political  institution,  but  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  social,  educational,  and 
beuevolcnt  purposes.  In  Italy,  how- 
ever, during  the  late  years  of  Austrian, 
Neapolitan,  and  papal  tyranny,  be- 
holding with  agony  the  Bufferinga  of 
their  country,  and  embracing  in  its 
brotherhood  the  choicest  spirits  in  that 
land  of  genius  and  love,  they  seem  to 
have  bent  tenrporiirily  to  the  circum- 
atances  of  the  times^  and  become  the 
fervent  patrons  of  liberty,  learning, 
and  social  improveiDent,  And  it  is 
very  posisible,  that,  tlirough  their  reso- 
lute intent  to  regenerate  and  exalt 
the  Italian  peniuHula^  Kome  herself 
will  at  last  be  rid  of  her  superstitions 
and  bambinos,  and  be  united  to  tho 
rest  of  the  nation  as  its  capital  and 
pride. 

When  we  look  at  the  leading  scien- 
tific characters  in  Kome,  on  whom 
the  Vatican  must  depend  for  its  ofpn- 
iona  on  scientific  subjects,  if  its  in- 
fallible occupant  possesses,  or  would 
possess  any,  we  fail  to  find  there,  or 
in  the  Papal  States,  a  single  original 
thinker  or  truly  illustrious  man-  Kot 
without  cousiderablo  collegiate  foun- 
dations, some  fine  cabinets,  and  two 
decent  observatories,  the  professors 
nevertheless  work  timidly  and  in 
grooves,  without  ardor  or  encourage- 
ment ;  while  it  may  be  said  that  one 
person  alone  is  the  chief  and  only  con- 
spicuous authority  in  Eoinan  science 
and  philosophy.  This  gentleman  is 
in  priestly  orders,  and  wears  a  monkish 
garb.  He  is  a  Jesuit  by  education  and 
])rofession ;  socially  a  most  amiable, 
and  morally  an  unexceptionable  person. 


Intellectually  he  is  not  great 
tastes  are  scientific,  and  wt 
for  his  theology  and  %'ows,  hii 
and  seclusion  might  1x3  of  i 
advantage  to  his  country.  I 
ants  are  able  mathematici 
sincere,  good  monks.  Hie; 
sidiious  obsen^ers,  and  prr 
accurate  in  all  they  record  i 
sistants  of  any  other  in^tj 
the  world.  The  positioaj 
is  just  this.  After  the 
permission  of  superior 
know  nothing  about  phj 
searches  or  astronomical  ifa 
publishes  and  argues  tha 
motion  are  the  fundame 
conditions  of  nature  j  thi 
created  by  God  ;  that  the ktt 
can  have  no  comprehensio] 
as  a  definite  entity;  and  1 
the  physical  facts  of  ma 
motion  already  discoveredi 
and  investigation  ought 
Matter  only  moves,  ^ibtioi 
are  identicaL  Grod  made 
of  things  in  the  beginning, 
nothing  more,  and  cannot 
thing  more,  about  the  unii 
attempt  any  discussion  l*ey< 
ta  run  physics  into  mt-taphj 
mathematics  and  phy^ica 
have  no  relations  with^| 
Astranomy  and  cheminiP 
gether  dlfiercnt  subjects  alse 
no  universal  bearing  the  on 
other. 

This  is  not  the  place  fore 
upon  science  in  any  of  its  s 
aspects;  but^  with  tho  cxi 
the  school  of  mat     '  ' 
at  the  head  of  m  . 
B  ii  ch  ne r,   n e i th e r   < 

nor  American  invest  i  >, . 

bly  admit  that  they  ought  I 
their  theological  studies  « 
have  reached  the  cdemeula) 
of   motion,    as    they    luiT< 
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1  the  elexn'='nr4l  ^^rirri'rci*  :f 
.  ATiaTaj"»r3A.  the  3i-.^st  iz.Tr- 1- 
tbe  ancient  P'lg'ia  ili^^rs. 
izeJ  aa'l  taa^hi  ia  kia-ire-I  :r 
a1  rerms  rhe  same  three  po-izti 
tr».r,  mvtioiu  G->L  —  "B-bi.::  ibe 
Farher  now  teacbes  as  if  zrv 
ixnself.  anil  that  Bdchner  te*.  rii^ 
t  th'>  spirircai  inteli: z^nce  np-o 
the  Ivomaii  asrronosMr  inais*:** 
»r  to  bring  nature  under  some 
•1? minion  to  the  Chureh- 
v-.:r?e,  the  Vatican  can  admit 
Z  m-^re  than  this.  Invesrigra- 
u*t  hero  cease.  Theol>gT.  that 
far.  faith  and  science,  xnnst 
ace  to  fare,  oppcrsed  to  one  an- 
Tlie  conclusion  is.  that  these 
nhjeots  are  divisible  into  two 
of  study;  and  upon  this  the 
of  the  Roman  See  is  based. 
St  two  may  be  cultivate*!  by 
>.»;  -s.  always  under  surttlUunce  : 
:  tn-dongs  exclusively  to  theol- 
l  the  Propaganda.  Now  fol- 
se|uences  in  indisputable  logi- 
fr.  Since  God  made  all  things 
i*tj  the  secoad  persc»n  in  the 
d-  and  since  the  Pofie  is  the 
>r  of  Peter,  and  is  the  vicar  of 
jn  earth,  he  (that  is,  the  pope) 
«,  therefore,  the  legitimate  ru- 
:  all  things  spiritual,  civil,  jk)- 
xnaterial :  and  all  forms  of 
and  all  directions  of  human 
t  are.  and  must  be,  subordinate 
pv'p^'s  will  and  to  the  policy 
Chur:h,  of  wliich  he  is  the  in- 
head.  Hence,  schools  and  col- 
jrerywhere  must  be  under  the 
ire  management  of  the  pope's 
:  an<L  inasmuch  as  his  clergy 
I  anointei  representatives,  £o- 
^holic  priests  become  the  only 
nte  teachers  of  young  and  old 
communities  throughout  the 
An  other  teachers  should  re- 
ly be  set  aside  as  unfit  and  in- 


SLr-..ly  :t  :"..:::.  1.:.. 


-  -     A.-^.^^. 


:-;:i-d 


~:fcr    ic^i:. 


th-ise 


•  rS- 


::.■::>,  iiid  ove^- 
-Iu.•a::■.•n  dis- 
is  and  prctcu- 


S"i:"h  art*  :b->*  >.;■:■..•-'  c^zl  learning, 
s-St-h  xiir  prtn-iT^rs,  :?.-.  l:-Z'-\  ar.d  the 
c:«::/.->i:a.  s-v.h  U-c  p.'!:Ty.  of  the 
Tati^-ar-  I:  tL-  -ir-.  :l.l^^.■*  l-:»  ^■^uIid. 
the  sc-.ju '.:.■.•-.■>  :i::iy  l-e.  If  :]:«•  i*i*i*e 
W  infjilil  !r.  aud  :Le  vi.;t;:r.-nrrit  of 
G'.i'L  the  i.'zi-*  l».':ivt-^  no: bin 2  f'^r 
Christ en-j-'-m  ana  ?ira:L-.-:i'.I'.>m  bur  ^ub- 
mi?i-:':«-  to  L:<  '.v-tjv.  An-hbiT^liop 
Manriiug  J- :j -uij '.••.?  o-ir  svstem  of 
puluic  elu-.i::."a  a?  :irr«x-io'js.  and  de- 
darr'?  ihii:  '.y*,r\'  ^.ti'.-r:  of  the  Koman 
j*riv>:h.>.-i  rh  11- 1  I".'  dir»M;ted  to  its 
overrhr.'W.  a^d  to  tli**  iiitr>l action  of 

a  SV^Trm  .-.••'I^dU'/t'r.l  f  Xrlu^ivi.-lv  by  tllC 

clerjy,  be-:aus«-  .>■:-'; -ilar  eJucati' »ii,  in- 
dej»c:iJent  of  d  >;:::iu*:c  dire«;ti'jij,  is 
danzor.»*i«  to  y.-ul-.  a^d  lli'i  iiitf-rL*>ts 
of  the  C'h'jr.h.  A:  Th<.-  sanif;  tiinr, 
the  cler:ry  .'ir'-C"i:iiua:id<-d,  iu  lb**  lan- 
guage of  S'.rii'Vii*-.  *.•■>  b'.*  **\viM*  as 
serpents,  ai-id  ljurifjb'>s  us  d*;vi->.''  Ir 
is  uiiili^gu: -^e-lly  1j».'14  in  Koiin-.  thai 
the  United  .Stat**-  ar«;  ih<;  iii"^!  fViu:- 
ful  mis.-ioijary  ii' i]>  of  !h«'  ('hui.  !i. 
and  tlie  V'.'UtIi  of  iIj*-  l*r«'i>:ii::iiHl.k  .lii.i 
the  AmeriiiiM  ('>*Uf^t'  an-  i  .lii.  .•:;  .4 
with  unu<iK;l  runr  T-t  iIh-  \i'\\  w.A 
of  sul'juga:iri'j  ^hi'*  *"<iiiii\  t,«  ::. 
Variran.  Tl.«-  v  ..in;^  iiit  u  .ii.  >....;  ,'.- 
and  zeal>u<.  Tiny  aiv  *i>  iv  >.  ...:.  -.* 
LovmUu  Wl:i:i  thtir  \.-«>  uw^  :.'.'k.  .. 
tliey  yi'.-M  to  tin  ir  ^ip*  i..  i>  :*...*  ».». 
trained  iu  a  |K4ittri»-ixl.i;.t-u>  -|i.. ;.!'.• 
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of  which  the  busy-miuded  people  of 
the  United  States  can  form  uo  con- 
ception. The  Jesuits,  the  most  aus- 
tere of  the  Eomish  clergy,  are  united 
as  one  man  wliose  life  is  a  thousand 
years  lou^j  made  up  of  zeal  and  pa- 
tience, caution  and  silence,  devotion 
and  resolve,  believing  conscientioasly 
tliat  they  must  work  for  Christ's  sake 
and  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls; 
and  they  do  work  sedulously  at  the 
bidding  of  their  sui>eriors,  and  are 
willing  to  toil  and  suffer  and  die,  in 
order  to  extend  the  dogmatic  preten- 
sions of  the  Vatican.  We  have  met 
them  in  benighted  lands,  under  the 
burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  plodding 
on  foot  in  heavy  nailed  shoes  and 
coarse  serge  habits,  covered  with  dust 
and  sweat,  and  fainting  like  ourselves 
with  thirst,  refusing  our  saddles,  offered 
in  compassion  to  ease  their  fatigue, 
showing  us  the  hospitality  of  old 
friends  in  their  rude,  unfurnished 
huts,  rejecting  conij)onsation,  and  art- 
fully trying  to  return  it  for  what  had 
been  expended  for  their  refreshment. 
We  have  never  known  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries half  so  self-sacriGcing,  al- 
though exhibiting  the  same  Cliristian 
spirit,  and  the  same  bouudless  gene- 


fundamental   training  is  that  ibkk 
prepares  them  for  vorldnQ-miam' 
aries  among  Protestants,^i^ri^ui 
celibates  whose  bride  is  Rome,ndMi 
than  that  profoundly  religious  vizgi 
purity  which  Bossuet  and  ChanoiBi 
and  Clarke  would  declare  to  be  di 
passport  to  heaven.    Eomisli  tbeolog 
is  not  a  liberal  nor  Unitarian  thdoQ- 
It  is  orthodox  in  the  extreme;  nl 
they  are  prepared  to  fight  the 
of  Christ  to  the  revolution  of  socie(j, 
or  to  the  end  of  the  world.   Wta 
you  see  these  young  men  smfle,  vii 
beaming  expressions  of  ine&ble  jfn 
of  a  heavenly  joy  and  an  intenif 
l)eace  passing  all  understanding,  M 
fore  thorns,  and  nails,  and  pieces  <f  j 
wood  purporting  to  be  those  wbertl|j 
our  Saviour  suffered  death  (objedd 
which  the  Protestant  world  knowil^ 
be  shams  and  frauds)  ;  when  yoa  \»< 
hold  them  kiss  and  adore  these  o^ 
jects, — men  even  who  understand  be* 
the  artfulness  and  hollowness  of  Eodi 
cannot  doubt  the  religious  feehngsai4 
purposes  of  these  superstitious  yontL 
It  is  only  afterwards,  —  perhaps  ksf 
years  afterwards,  — »when  tliej  hwi 
iliiicovtrvd  the  deception  of  thrii 
ters,  and  felt  the  crushing  tjraunj 
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I  thought  all  mj  superiors  from  time  to  time,  submit  ted  to  our 

re  and  holy:  but  I  have  been  perusal.     On  one  occasion,  observing 

:    for  they  are    hypocrites,  huge  black  blot  son  them  arj:!  us  of  the 

HoJy  Father  down.     Yet  it  sheets,   we   inquireil   their  meaning. 

:e  for  remedy.     My  vows  can-  *•  Oh  I  ■'  he  replied,  *•  it  has  ]»;issed  the 

oken."  —  there  must  be  some-  censor.     "We  can  print  nuthing,  you 

:ten  in  the  inner  holiness  of  know,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  which 

an  hierarchy.  has  not  been  inspected  and  permitted 

light  extend  remarks  indefi-  by  the  priests.-'     "Hut,"  wo  njf fined, 

elarive   to   the    character  of  '*  they  must   have   been   industrious 

lught.  and  the  way  in  which  to  have  examined  it  so  quii*kly;  for 

tnd    learning,   physical    and  it    is   only   the  other   evening    that 

lal.  are  esteemed  and  culti-  we  read  it  in  the  rough.''     lie  is  a 

the  pope  and  his  government,  loyal  Catholic,  as  well  as  a  noble  good 

joot.  distinctly  avowed,  is  to  man;  but  he  looked  up  with  a  jolly 

he  standard  of  education  in  twinkle  in   his  eye,  and   n*si)onded, 

»il  States  and  other  countries  *'  D«>n't  you  know  I  suspeet  it  has  not 

rbich  they  patronize  in  the  Wen  reail  at  all;  for  I  solicited  acar- 

f  Romanism.     When   Omar  dinal,  who  is  one  of  my  friends,  to  urge 

.lexandria,  and  consigned  to  the  censor  to  decide  on  it  quickly,  be- 

e  wonderful  stores  of  knowl-  cause  I  was  in  haste  to  get  it  in  type, 

ich  had  been  gathered  into  And  what  do  you  think :  I  find  that  I 

y  fr»Dm  all  parts  of  the  an-  left,  by  accident,  one  of  my  rough 

-id.    lie  declared  his  reasons  sheets,    which    noboily    could    read, 

i:rime  to  be  the  extension  of  among  the  manuscript,  and  tliat,  yi»u 

lorn  of  God.     In  his  opinion,  see,  is  stamped  as  wi-ll   as  ilii»  n-sf. 

Lings   of  Mahomet  and  the  Therefore,  I  judge  frrjin  this  •-irruui- 

r^re  infallible,  and  sufficient  stance,  that  it  has  all   Ihi-h  htatnpii! 

ind  and  all  nations:  and,  if  witlioutexamination.a^.i  t'a\i>r  to  inc.'' 
s  any  thing  in  any  lj»»k  con-        We   had  aiii.»th»T   ;u  .jijaiiir.iiii  i.,   a 

reti-k.  it  ought  to  be  destroyed.  Human  by  birth,  anil  a  'j-ii'li  iumi  o| 

•ni  i:*  the  same  graceless  folly,  s«:liolarly  parts,  w  bo  li;i.I  •  <.iiirHi><i|  ^ 

it  bum  in  the  breasts  of  the  comedy.     This  had  tn  j..l.h  i|„.  >:h„*, 

of  Mahomet  or  of  Loyola;  orileal:  but  th»:   i:itrir  'l.'l   iK.t   ii.K.f 

orks  to  the  same  ends  in  all  the  same  g'^/o<l-natiirc  :i^  iln*  K.fiini 

1  in  all  countries  with  an  in-  He  had  b«rf-h  j^natly  :im...»i.|    i,.,i 

tyranny.     It   is  never  excu-  with-tandin;:  tlnr- •^;l ?l,.nji  ..j  .1 

tolerable;  and  mo^lem  civil i-  p/.i:i.;ai  c}iara'''r  ifi   I.  !.       'M,, 

ight  to  be  strong  enough,  at  ceii^:.r  would  ii',\  j.«-iri.  •  ;i.i  |  !.,.,  i..  i... 

h is  cou ntry,  not  only  to  with-  y .en' ^rn:*.-*! .  nj  j' }  1  1  •  ^ *  j  •  1  . 1  >  1 ,1 .  l   !■ ,  1 1, 

it  also  to  crush  its  noxious  o3t  eit':::r:v«:  a!*«  n'l- ii>.  !  im>mi..i 

g,  w..rl*.     H<.' %vu« 'fr<l<  r« 'I   1..  ll.«^.    il,. 

word^   more  on   the    spirit  ::arue  of  o:.tr '/f  lii."  •  l..ii.i.  i«  <>  .i,ii..| 

Bomish    hierarchy    towards  "Giovarj:.!."  U«aii>f  iln-  |,..|..  t*  

nd  literature  will  bring  this  wa-^  Oiovsi:.; : :  ar.<l   it.i  i i  f,„ 

an  end.     We  happened  once.  o:ber  v;.i!«-<i  *■  l:iii>f ,  "   I. >.    i|,.,, 

Bome,  to  have  a  friend  who  was  a  (jur.K'^li.AU  m.  .  ,.i  .,i  iI,.  ,.,» 

■ring  a  learned  work  for  pub-  ons  nam«:d   J*':t<t>i       1 1,«    . .  „.v..,    i.  „.*. 

aad    his    mskDnseript  wns,  fcaTitli^J  Vj  haw  "  .Vi,^,.,*^,      ^,Ar.K\ 


tific  aiul  litorary  life  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Ai»ostolic  mind  in  this  year 
of  our  Lonl  1870;  and  while  the 
Erumonical  Council  is  sitting  in  St. 
Peter's,  disoussin^r  dogmas,  and  per- 
fect ing  tln'  moans  of  reducing  the  ed- 
ucation and  enlightenment  of  all  na- 
tions to  \U  own  tenets  and  polity. 
We  have  not  intended  to  bo  hanl  or 
unjust  in  any  thing  we  have  described 
or  inferred  from  well-known  and  palpa- 
ble facts.  We  have  designed  to  pre- 
sent to  our  countrymen  without  sujier- 
stition,  tlic  errors,  follies,  and  artifices 
of  a  miglity  i>olitical  organization, 
whose  Head  Centre  is  at  the  Vatican, 
and  which  haughtily  insists  upon  com- 
plete toleration  for  its  dogmatic  and 
political  pretensions,  while  it  accords 
no  toleration  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
exacts  entire  submission  to  its  de- 
mands, and  boldly  avows  its  religious 
purpose  to  overturn  the  free-school 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
substitute  therefor  its  own  codes  of 
instruction.  Inasmuch  as  the  Jesuits 
intend  to  unmask  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
false  politics  of  the  "New  World,"  as 
thev  declare   in   the   "  Civilta   Cat' 


Church  of  Rome,  perf 
tion  in  the  doctrine 
Vatican  which  Luth< 
of  his  day  had  not  tl 
vent,  nor  the  hardih 
and  press  upon  the 
It  may  bo  steadily  l> 
Protestants  of  all  dei 
no  opposition  on  tbei 
theonwanl  and  zeal 
manism  in  this  coun 
may  be  partitioned  ii 
foreign  political  pow 
infallible  right  to  dt 
with  all  the  nation 
The  agents  of  the  V 
em  these  dioceses,  e\ 
by  birth,  forswear  a 
country  when  they 
Rome;  and,  as  mui 
their  native  land,  i 
more.  They  are  but 
propagators  of  their 
is  not  a  bishop  or  a  ] 
theilr  appropriated  fi< 
heart  of  oar  great  cit 
pray  towards  the  Vat 
bread  and  the  breath 
does  not  vermit  hb 
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THE  WAIL  IN  THE  P-EAN. 

BT  JTXIA    WA£Jj   HOWE. 

France  !  O  mr  Fran-:* !  y-.-n  wrn  rilliii:  aj*d  ^l;*<i : 
There  is  wintr  in  voar  L:  j-.*!  :  ;:  1-  f  ja.::.:i.z  'jiui.:^;**.^:.*:  • 

Yoar  scinnHant  fane  v.  'wnL  x.l?r;*p-=r*:  r-.:.  n-t-  ; 

The  storm  and  the  rsfcln'-jw  w-rt  ii-.n.  :ff  ;-  yir  \jrL,.u. 

Dividing  the  world  vitL  pr^o.*:.. .  ir:-.;;:.^. 

Each  moment  wslb  TTk^TLs^  i-  .-^L-jr-  -i-.  t-r*:!. . 
You  jiezfomed  the  d»j.  jfcji  r^.-ri^^rr^r'.  'i-.*-  ;-.^'-.^ 

And  cftoght  in  jjar  iuunu-  ii^r  au^  =  i-^.-..  "s  «;**:*:u. 

0  city  of  fountains  !  0  '-"  -.f  - j:-> 

The  meaenze  of  tMsaxrj  n.  b_  h^t  wiv  ^uu*: . 
The  dusty  gofset  cztz^judssc  »':'l  '^u,ri-ah.  ii-^.>^ 
TzeeSy  flcrwei^  itn-i  musix'.  i/r  r'^tr^    vu»s. 

You're  sold :  yon'rt  Ursnif -r-:     ii.-    'aurr.uir-  *:.'.  ■*.#•#». 

The  false  iLrr^ir  zLf^ZfC  '.if  ii'VP'^r  u*-  <  h*- 
Your  manhuod  n-jwru  t'^r::-  ^  »  •u.-Tii^*?:.    :i  .•.*.. 

Your  Lizi  -■■-hZX*:*'  ii—.-'-  '.    ,.  .:...;••..'■■  i-^  ^'  .- 

1  5<rc  now  ih-jBt  ■J:JU:-'■J:.r^  x^  /^m-   .;. i^r: 

Fit  in*  ^"^fc  -w  'a^r  i_:.^r-:   "..•    .••     ■;**. 

<./r  bricnten  ^nc  A-jfiK.-  iti;*:  -.'-  •.     r;-'.*    -..■ 

Witil  a  MiUcL  X    *W-»-'  u^.^^tUu'*).    .•:■.■:    .'-■        -f  • 
^  BrinjT  hishtf  ^l**-  iiT;y  ■»•:•       v  .i**!      .r-..-^    ^    :.  .'• 

Or  beaarj  ussirrii.:  u^r-  ..usuis  «•    ':..*.^ 
Snng  biiher  zu*-  MtumtuiM.  v^i^m^    •■■'««    <    -.  i     ••.** 

But  he  whc  r-a*-  i*?^i  .•"  i»-    •    "••:■'  •••-      ••■* 

PrepllZ!:C  i::fe  ^ilJ-   .#•»?*•!:      ■  -•  ■■•-     •• 

He  left  Jrum  ^-aj.-  *«»-iu.    ..•    - 1 

And  pwrn.'KC  J*  Mi:  :**■.-«!.•■.-—»■■-    •         ..   - 

One  he^  ma;^  jr**!!:.  .i:ii.    •■•  *•-     --'-•  ■■ 

He  leaver  •a**-  jaiiur   -^.i.    •»  ■ ^  -  * 

A  traman  nif  m«'%  -v  u     ^^f  .i  -  - 

TtBBt  pffj*  SlU^  ^11    •"'     A'^'**':       »••'      •''<'        •  -' 
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Yet  Womanhood's  challenge  must  cause  her  to  stand. 

**  0  wife !  see  the  widows  your  husband  has  made  I 
Was  there  never  a  touch  in  that  delicate  hand 

By  which  this  dark  spectre  at  distance  had  staid  ?  '^ 

I  weep  for  the  treasure  that  rots  in  the  field, 
I  weep  for  the  hearts  that  are  waiting  at  home ; 

fied  blossoms  those  war-trampled  meadows  shall  yield. 
But  affection's  sweet  harvest  from  these  cannot  come. 

Learn,  then,  the  great  lesson,  O  sister  most  dear ! 

Fate  passes  so  swift  with  the  word  of  our  woe ; 
Appoints  but  one  moment  in  which  you  may  hear 

What  ages  unnumbered  were  thankful  to  know. 

Trust  never  a  despot,  trust  not,  undivine, 
The  lies  that  Feudality  rears  from  the  sod ; 

Trust  Conscience  and  BeaM>n,  that  steadfastly  shine ; 

Trust  Thouglit*s  deep  conclusions  —  truth,  freedom  and  God. 
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of  anecdotes  of  this,  that,  and  the 
er,  of  their  scholars ;  and  all  the 
ticulars  of  some  of  their  new  n 
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se.     "It  will  be  quiia  a  work 

then  to  burgadn  with  the 
:«s.  and  make  the  monej  ir> 
o«s5ible," "  said  Grace. 

tii-jn  there Ti  be  the  c^w^sms 
-ii-ki,"  said  Ease.  -ITl  ZcB. 
n-nlr  ITl  maaoaoe  -o  hav^  x 
a:  'xzr  house :  and  the  gizis 
[  come  eariy.  and  iZ^t  the 
vered. — ihazll    be    chazm- 

nk   Lillie  woald  Tfki*  tha:u~ 

■■l-n. 

:ild  be  3o  ziaJ !  **  said  Bij^e. 
I  >v-ely  lirtie  tkbz  =h-e  ia !  I 
1i  like  it.  I  wanteii  to  z^t 
i:ii:Z  pretty  f  jr  h-i-p.  I  thiok. 
ne  -jf  the  year,  la'am  teas  are 
iriery." 

h-ff*il  Lite  it  of  course ! "  said 
.:Ll  ac-nie  gi^-.Vi'-'Z  of  heart 
•  .San'iay-ach'»i  b«>;ki. 
w-rre  so  many  pp»n5bLs,z  to 
1  is  with  J-jhn.  and  •:i/f:2rat;i- 
vj  many  List»'nrrs  to  tr-Lu  ».• 
r-?  pRrseateii  fv-r  ■■^r.nj.^tar.o!:- 
a^s  'jii-r  late  zkZ .'T'r  tj.-y  s*^- 
A  tea  ha-i  b*:^a  wi^rinj  :  jr 
re  than  an  hoar  wL*- a  th-=y 

■»keii  peMTr.  d^'i  aa-i  v..at 
ible  air  of  put  It  at   ^lutjt- 

rh  3«'j»nie  W'jTDrrTi.  ka-.'W  ^..-xr  tv 

frry  e&rtiv*:.     Lille   La-i 

rral  kaowLcri jje  '/f  ta-  -<:lra':e 

•nJom-  —  a  little  -^''-rt  aai 
;t  had  beea  ?*ratly  :af.u-^i  a: 
»  her  demean-vr  'rrer  -'ii.'?e 

been  at  Sprlajial^.  .'^ar 
the  uncomplaiiuaz   airer^rr 

happiest  efwt.  .'^i:.-  '--..a- 
inf innate  at  tim*:?  L^x  •?.> 
nplain.  —  how  d-ili  avl  sl^w 
1  her  life,  and  yet  h  i-w  =ae 
id  to  be  cheerfaL 
wr,^  she  laid  to  Jofia  wa*ra 
i  boch  by  themselreay  -  that 


yon  and  Gra»:e  both  think  Tm  a  hor- 
rid '.'peanire."" 

-  Why.  n*3.  -leareat :  indeed  we 
•ion't." 

-  Batyoa  d3.  th«^a^ ;  oh.  I  feci  it ! 
The  £iA.t  is.  John.  I  haven't  a  parti- 
■iie  of  ..•onstimtion ;  ani  if  I  sh-jcld 
try  to  go  'M  as  GraL-e  -Ljes.  it  woiil-i 
fcul  me  in  a  month-  ^la  never  wj.iil.i 
let  2ie  try  to  do  aay  thina: :  an-L  if  I 
i'L  I  was  sure  t.i  break  ad  d-.^wn  an- 
•irr  :t ;  but.  ii  yoa  say  s«j.  Ill  try  to 
^j  iat-j  tills  s^L xL" 

-  *j1l-  a-.v  L-ljLie  !  I  don't  want  y^a 
&■>  iT'^  La-  I  ka-:-Tr.  'iari-7ij.  y  .-a  ojfild 
a-^  -tand  lay  fatir'ie.  I  oaly  wAateil 
y  ■■■i  t..'  tak-  la  ia.*:er^t.  — ja^t  t  ■  ^ 
and  "ier  them  f:-r  siy  ^ake." 

-  W^Z-  J  .Im-  if  yoa  mast  ^■;..  I 
iT'T-t  fcre-»p  :t  TiT>:  I  mTLft  try  t-.-  z^j. 
r~l  q:\-  with  yon  next  Son  lay.  I:  tpIH 
Hike  ray  beai  ache  perhaps :  bat  ao 
ai-i.— er.  ::  y:-i  wi^a  ia  Yva  d>n't 
ti.ak  tfi-llr  ..f  me.  do  V'.-a  ?  "  *he  -aid 
•.'•.^Liia^:".  ^l^yiaz  with  his  wlii-kers. 

->'..  d^.-r>z.  a.-:  :lr  lea^t." 
"■  I  r-'r-."'^  ::  wrili  c-r  a  jr^at  dejj 
V—rr  :  r  j.a  ::  f  "i  i-a-i  mj-rn-rd  a 

i^-rrr.      I    1,"   iiaiire  i*r?r  a*^;  "ott  it 
:--ti;--'rir=r-  a:.T." 

'L*\iS. .:,::.  11  J.  -Lja-saai  tiri-*:!* 
Tju'i.^:  Li'i'T  y  -a  vlid.t  yo'i  aj»r.'"  rra:d 

- '.►  J  La  '  •z^'jLr.  y  j1  *j1-j:'^'  *-j  f>s 

-  "^  a  ;'-r^.  Jl!!Lr  '  I  ^.ra  r-^jMT^  " 

"  i  .'  -  r'rji.  7  *"  -  *  ruiTaer  K'xv>  [;'x^r, 
>•■  r    l-tt^'r    a-r    *Lj.'*   a    woiaJifi    Iik#; 

•r  jL-.-.  '"     Aal  L!L-e  Liid  }i»:r  --ift 
'.'.e*-ii  i/TTL  -.a  Li.-  ajta  La  peri^Iv*:  hrj- 

■■  I'-:-  <fc  '.■»v;-;tad  rfi  !iiori  tirnna,"' 
saii  -J.fLa  la  Lls  erithiLeuuBUi, ':at/:tijii]^ 
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bor  in  tiia  ^nuM  and  kii»mg  Iter.  ^^  I 
wDuldji^t  for  th^  world  have  you  any 
tHiug  but  the  darlmg  iJttk  L&llie 
you  an'-.  I  love  your  fault:*  more  tbs4n 
the  viftnea  of  other  women.  You  aro 
A  iltoiaiund  times  better  thau  I  nm. 
I  11  m  iv  grt*at^  coftrae  bloekliya^U  coid- 
parted  to  you.  I  bopa  1  didu  t  hurt 
yuor  feelings  this  noouj  you  know, 
LiEi**,  Vm  huHtyp  and  apt  to  \m  iiicou- 
sidrmltY.  I  dau*t  really  know  that  I 
ought  to  lot  you  go  oirer  uext  Sun- 
day." 

"  0  John }  you  are  so  good  I  *Cer- 
tuinly  if  you  go  I  ought  to ;  and  I 
ihall  try  my  beat-"  Then  John  told 
ht^r  all  about  the  books  and  the  lawn 
t«as^  and  Lillie  Iiitened  approvingly. 

So  thoy  had  a  lawn  tea  at  the  Fer- 
gusons that  w€ckj  where  LilUe  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  Mr.  Ma^ 
tbewsj  the  new  young  clergyman  of 
Bpt-ingdale,  was  there*  Mr.  Mathews 
bud  been  credited  as  one  of  the  ad- 
niifera  of  Rose  Ferguston  |  but,  on  this 
occasion,  be  promenaded  and  talked 
with  Lillie,  and  LiUie  alon%  with  an 
exclusi?D  devotion. 

*'  What  a  lo%*e1y  young  creature 
your  new  sister  is  !  "  be  said  to  Grace- 
^  Slie  seems  to  have  m  much  religious 


wondered.  Lillle  looked  like  »  ^ 
r&to  French  picture;  of  tb«  jcnt^jlc^ 
Madonna,  — white,  spruce,  andpatkat 
The  day  was  ]iot»  and  die  hall  cidv4- 
ed  i  and  John  noticed^  what  he  Qerer 
did  before,  the  dose  smell  aud  eoa^n^ 
air,  and  it  made  him  uneasy.  Wlit^ 
we  ari)  feeling  with  the  uerTeaafi 
one  else,  we  notice  evety  loagti 
and  inconTeuiencev  John  thcKiglit  W 
hfid  ne?er  &eeu  his  dchoot  look  so  little 
to  advantage.  Yet  Lillie  was  an  in- 
age  of  patient  enduriknce,  tfylng  to  be 
pieced  I  auJ  John  thought  ktr,  m 
^h&  aat  and  did  noising,  moi?  d^ 
saint  than  Kose  and  Gni^e,  wlio  vm 
laboriously  sorting  books,  and  gatbt^ 
ing  around  them  large  clashes  of  ^ 
tory  boys,  to  whom  they  talked  witfa 
an  e.xbausting  devotedne^^ 

When  ail  waa  over,  Lillie  sat  bidt 
on  the  carriage  cu»hions>,  and  smSd 
at  her  gold  vinaigrette. 

^^  You  art^  all  worn  ont^  dear/'  sii 
John  tenderly. 

'*  It's  no  matter^ ''  she  saU  hMf- 

^*  O  Lillie  darling !  do€»  toot  baJ 
ache?" 

"  A  little,  —  you  know  it  was  cl«* 
in  there*  I^m  very  sensitive  to  aach 
things.      I   don^t    think   tbey  afff?^'* 
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••  Ton  >w  ljr»w  it  1*5  «'TTu:'»r  ' 
*  P  »r  dear  iml*  tuiu:.   •:!• 

:  brr  iw-Jinzt"  ulvx"^-  •:.ir-" 

',  who  f.iniid  iierw*,'r  tjm  m- 
>  10  t-Lurcii.  LiiL  wu-  :i    k 

ih  low  si'irrii-  a--  ":-  r*  iniir* 
-.-rt-,:-;^  to  tfrPT-  ii»;r  ciui*'*. 
■rr-oitSL:-:  tLt:  i  i:::'^*  ""i  ain 
ri«T  ihe   wLcKt.  \ri:i.  *  -an. 

•u  s€^-  ITS'  Hi 7  trfit  au"  r« 
■:  LiiiT.** 


•  V-      .  .  ....      .....    ,  . 

the   s-liTtvaes:    uuc   ni'.-r  •  ;,,  ;,■-•    •  .-■-■■-. -^  ..        .   .  .   .    .. 

»I-:-m     Frrii'.ii   vriVTh     h;Ar  •  :,..i--       '.    :„  ..      -      : .   ^.     ..,.,.4 

virXTi  of  Trc-inaLJLnjL  vl  in*-  •  th-:-  '  ,.1. 

p  J^5^;Te  : •    l;-.i  •.:..-.'      ■     :r      ;;   '      ■      ;  •.■•.•.». 

ir-r  1-w  'w-.^zeii  viK    iiu.'"*  •  - !.    :  *    -  .^       . 

livr-.  iii  rerarii  :.:■  t^  *va*  :i-        •   '  ..     •  .....    .•■'... 

i..>   :.*■■:.  f«-rl    d.'v:.   !«»■  l  •  it--  .   .  •    .-■ 

ket-i..  searvL.iir  iuciiiir;  . —  •  i».--:-         •..■*•., 

h'><*r  •^'.it-;ivli?  T'^Tliff-i"V  yw  ■  :ii.     v..  :.:  .-  .-/i..  -.  ., 

r.-ialf£Li.-i-.  Li^i  ::  *■  '•»tt  la-i.  •  -."..-r  :;■■  .-:■.■ 

1   ?:"!"e?  h  "'.'.z'.A   *\.'.\..  uuc  •  ii::'     :.. ■  .-  i-  ,    :. , 

:  wori  of  -sririj  *''_vr^  tij»  '.-;■::•. 

.ke   a   fftr-'k-r    of    2i    au^sj"::  'J'li-    j    .     '  :-      .   : -,■ 

•omf  5  :lie  ZL.axr.:i^  Lv*"^ii  rv-  n  i.  •■.••i;:"-  ■■■  ;.-:■   ...  i.  .    ...      ..  .  . 

«.  —  o*''li;r:iiS    i>*'^  —  rviiiu.  m.ir.  >■•■:.-;::!      ..       .,    ' 

jMiCir  iltr- —  ij"'rr-''i*-  ,"j*>  —  ]i(i«i--    ir    .!•    •,,.-      .       •,. ,. 

ly?  th*- oLIira-ri-'i  -.-f  :y-i.-  i-im:.----    u.;-     .    . -.     v..   j...i   .,,    ..1    .. 

oblJzatiori    oi*-.-*-    a'j.'j.:7:«-ti.  iiii!-ii"i»i    a.'     :  i.    .■  ..  i  .  ;..■    i     .'    ..., 

not  l:»^  a  i:e'-^v::T  ::■  hu'iw  imh;-     j  ••..•i      i       i.;,i.  ..  ii-<«      ...     . 

lie   weJI".'     Il  I  rit:i'.:^.  'n*  ui!*ii»-  u  '■":.-'i  -r  .,.;.•  'i.i  ....... 

lieadiD:ni"^jly.     OLr''u<:oul^  n*  v..iii»aj  .    •■   .-..-i.ii        J-i.i.., 

them  »*:•  wel]  i-  jaj^-K^riir*-.  i'i*^m:a;«--      1      im  ...mi.i.-    in.     ;.,. 

prettv.&o  srsfctvrfuJ.  M..:riif:.  ii.  vin    j  f.-i,.i    -i..;!!!.    J-i. ...;,.,.  . 

jj!     SLe  BO-wtl] 'JidrTrtaiiat  j'r«'ii'-t.  ii«i' l■,^.  ;vi.';  1  ui  nmv,  i  ..1  ,., 

ilnes^  in  fioc-iil  l:fe  loravyid-  n'  .'Viim-*-!!:!:!   wmh,.  n  1..1  ij.i^,  1.  i- ».... 

le  Tiolest  shocks  which  would  if  urtjimnii;:  bo  y^w  i-j1ul  •'!*   A  lui  t .. . 
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fashionable  society,  that  the  things 
said  of  the  Parisian  woman  begin  in 
some  cases  to  apply  to  some  women  in 
America. 

Lillie  was  as  precisely  the  woman 
here  described  as  if  she  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  Paris.  She  had  all  the 
thirty-sevon  thousand  ways  of  saying 
*'  No/'  and  the  incommensurable  varie- 
ties in  saying  "  Yes,"  as  completely 
as  the  best  French  teaching  could 
have  given  it  She  possessed,  and 
Lad  n^di  all  that  graceful  facility,  in 
the  story  of  herself  that  she  had  told 
John  in  the  days  of  courtship*  Her 
power  over  him  was  bas«^d  on  adaiiger- 
ous  foundation  of  unreality.  Hence, 
during  the  Ar^t  few  weeks  of  her 
wedded  life,  camo  a  critical  scene,  in 
which  Bhe  was  brought  in  collision 
with  one  of  those  *'  pitiless  qaesfclons  '^ 
our  author  speaks  of. 

Her  wedding^presents,  manifold  aitd 
briUiantj  had  remained  at  home,  in 
the  charge  of  her  mother,  during  the 
wedding-journey.  One  bright  day, 
a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  in  Spring- 
dale,  the  box  eg  containing  the  treas- 
ures were  landed  there ;  and  John, 
with  all  enthusiasm,  buisied  himself 
with   the   work   of  unpacking  these 


Record,"  he  found,  in  a  large,  loU 
hand,  tiie  date  of  the  birth  of  ^LilliA 
Ellis "  in  figures  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising plainness ;  and  thence,  with 
one  flash  of  his  well-trained  irith- 
metical  sense,  came  the  perception, 
that,  instead  of  being  twenty  yens 
old,  she  was  in  fact  twenty-seven, " 
and  that  of  course  she  had  lied  to 
him. 

It  was  a  horrid  and  a  haid  word  lor 
an  American  young  man  to  have  sug- 
gested in  relutioti  to  a  wife.  1£  n 
may  believe  the  French  r<mi^ncer,i 
Frenchman  would  simply  have  imil^ 
in  amusement  on  detecting  this  pettj 
feminine  ruse  of  his  beloved.  Bat 
American  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
expecting  the  truth  from  re^pectabfe 
women  as  a  matter  of  conise;  sal 
the  want  of  it  in  the  smallest  degret 
strikes  them  as  shocking.  Only  ab 
£ngli9hmo.n  or  an  American  can  iiQ- 
derstand  the  dreadful  pain  of  th&t 
discovery  to  John, 

The  Aoglo-Sa^ion  race  have,  so  t^ 
speak,  a  worship  of  truth  ^  and  tbej 
Iiate  and  abhor  lying  with  an  ener^ 
which  leaves  no  power  of  toleanoe. 

The  French,  the  Italian,  the  G«^ 
man,  the  Iri^^h,  —  all  ha^e  a  certaut 
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it  fraud,  and  seeming  to  work 
when  he  did  not  work  them. 
iDcreasing  his  good  iz^uence 
maltitnde. 

)hn  WM  the  of&prin^  of  a 
D  of  men  for  hundreds  of 
10  would  any  of  them  hare 
;}je  stake  rather  than  hare 
nallest  untruth  ;  and  for  him 
been  watched  and  gaarded 
hised  against  this  sin  fr<.>m 
,  till  he  was  as  true  and  pure 
tal  rocky  to  have  his  faith 
in  the  woman  he  loved  was 
thing. 

ead  the  fatal  figures,  a  mist 
re  his  eves,  —  a  sort  of  faint- 
over  him.  It  seemed  f-ji  a 
ks  if  his  very  life  was  sink- 
through  his  boots  into  the 
He  threw  down  the  book 
id,  turning,  stepped  through 
rindow  into  the  garden,  aud 
icklv  ofL 

e  in  the  world  is  John  go- 
d  Lillie,  running  to  the  do-.-r. 
ig  after  him  in  imperative 

John,  come  back.  I  haven't 
I  you  yet ; ''  but  John  never 
s  head. 

very  odd  !  what  in  the  world 
:ter  with  him  ? "'  she  said  to 

ras  gone  all  the  aftemo  in. 
i  long,  long  walk,  all  by  him- 

thought  the  matter  over, 
ibered  that  fresh,  childlike, 
-antine  face,  that  looked  up 
ith  such  a  bewitching  air  of 

and  candor,  as  she  pro- 
je  telling  all  about  herself 
history;  and  now  which  or 
t  was  true?  It  seeme<l  as 
led  her ;  and  yet  he  couldn't 
]g  her,  while  he  despised 
r  doing  it. 
lie  cAine  home  to  supper,  he 


was  silfiit  kiid  mcirose,  Lillit  came 
niTiTiiiig  to  mt^t  Lini :  '!»ut  he  tLttw 
her  cifil  KariLc  iie  was*  tir*^  ^h*•  was 
frizliTfii^-u  ;  she  had  iiever  seen  him 
loc>k  like  ihiit. 

-  Jt'hu.  what  i^  the  matter  with 
y<»u  ?  *■  said  Grace  at  tlie  leu-table. 
~  You  are  u]»?*ertiiig  every  iLiiig.  and 
don't  drink  your  i-eu.'* 

"*  Xotliiiicr  —  'Mily  —  I  Lave  home 
tT-'.ml'iesonie  bu^^iiiesb  to  berti*^,'"  he 
said-  cettine  u]»  to  go  out  a;:aiiu 
-  You  nee-iii't  wait  for  me."  he  haid : 
- 1  fc-haii  be  out  late." 

-  "What  call  It  the  matter  ?  ** 
Liiiie.  indeed,  had  nor  tlie  reiuotest 

idea.  Yet  she  reuieiiilier*?d  tjit;  jump- 
ing up  5uddei.:y.  aiid  thr 'wji.;:  ilow  ri 
the  iiiblr :  and  luechaiii'-.iJJy  tlie 
well t  to  : :..  ail  d  i»j  •*•  ne'i  it.  .S I j e  t  u ru  t-d 
it  over:  aijd  the  rey'-rJ  met  Ijer  f-ye. 

•■  Vr.f^'^hii.'iZ  *  *"  ifiie  haid.  "  stupid 
old  creature !  Uiust  n*:*-/!*  jro  urrJ  put 
t liat  out  i  :j  f -J  IL  "  L iU  i e  fx^k  a  pa  |  h -  r- 
fold^T.  arid  cut  tLe  leaf  out  «jujte 
Lt-aTiy.  trieij  f  ^iaed  ir.i'l  h^jruhti  it. 

.She  triew  li'jw  w  rjiit  wa?  i)i'."  rnaMi-r. 
John  wi.*  arj^rrv  at  ]i*'r:  but  hlu- 
c-'.»Uidij '  1 1 J  hi  ]  i  w  r.  .1.  d'  ri  'i ;:  vi  I  a  t  }i  H  >- 1 1  o  u  I  d 
l»e  so  a:.:rry.  Jf  i.e  };a'i  ia.u/ln'l  at 
hjrr.  Trrased  Jjer.  tax«.d  h^rr  wiili  h'-r 
trj '.k.  };h e  would  Lave  u l •  J « •  j> \ fy/* J  w  1 1 .it 
to  do.  But  tMi?  terribl':  ;;looTii.  ilii^ 
awful  comrDoTiou  of  ilie  <'l<riij«iii>, 
frijjTitened  her. 

She  went  Vj  her  rr^yn.  hi\\\u'/^  ihul. 
slje  liad  u  hea/lavije.  ajjd  wt;»jJd  >/*»  to 
l»<rd-  IJUT  i?r  e  ']■  i  Jjot.  Mn-  ^*^^^V  hi-r 
Freiich  uovei.  aud  rr-a^i  tij]  An-  ficind 
him  c/.»rDin;r :  arid  \\i^u  ►he  tiji«-w  iluwn 
her  W»k.  arid  h»«:";raij  \o  try.  Il*  r.iiiio 
into  the  r'^.-rn.  ajjd  kiw  ii«r  !■  aiiiii^^ 
like  a  little  wliit^?  hjjuw-wrf:ii]i  uvi'illm 
taMe.  .vAibiTi^  aH^  if  Jn*r  hi'.-irl  wmild 
break.  T'j  do  her  jiij»i  )(:«•,  Lillu'n  Mihq 
were  not  aifected.  Wi«  wan  liMifNiiimi 
andthorougljjy  fri;(Jiti'iiiMli  mid,  Hhmi 
ahe  heard  him  ciming,  her  nor\  hh  gu\  u 
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out  Jotin^s  heart ye^aftiM  lowfufds  her, 
Hia  fihcirt4iv4>d  anger  bad  burned  out  ^ 
Mid  ho  was  perfectly  longing  for  a 
fee&nciUatiozi.  He  fdt  as  if  he  muf^t 
h*vii  her  to  love,  no  matter  what  Bhe 
was*  He  cam^  up  to  her,  luid  stroked 
he?  hair*  **  O  Lillie  !  ■'  he  said,  **  why 
couMn^t  yon  Ijave  told  me  the  truth  ? 
Whttt  made  jou  deceive  me  ?  *^ 

^^  I  n-n»  afraid  you  wouldn't  Hke  tne 
if  I  did/*  #aid  Li  Hie  in  her  @oba. 

'*0  Lilliel  I  ihould  have  liked 
yon,  no  matter  how  old  you  ivere,  — 
only  you  should  have  told  m©  tJis 
truth:' 

**  I  know  it  —  I  know  it — oh,  it 
was  vnHjng  of  me !  *'  and  Lillie  eobbedi 
and  seemed  in  danger  of  falling  into 
convulsionii;  and  John'^it  heart  gave 
out.  He  gathered  her  in  hi^  arms. 
**  I  can't  help  lo%nng  you  j  and  I  can't 
live  withoat  you,''  he  said,  '*  be  you 
what  you  may !  *^ 

Liilie*&  little  heartbeat  with  triumph 
under  nil  her  sobs  :  she  had  got  him^ 
and  should  hold  him  yet. 

**  There  can  be  no  confidence  he- 
tween  husband  and  wife,  Lillie,"  eaid 
John  gravely,  **  unless  we  are  perfectly 
true  with  each  other.  Promise  me, 
dear,  that  you  will  never  deceive  me 
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had  said  one  word  in  defence,  if  liit 
had  raised  the  slighted  st^adow  of  m 
argument,  John  would  have  toaunl 
up  all  his  moral  principle  to  oppoM 
her ;  but  this  poor  little  white  W3te^ 
i^prite,  di^oh^ng  in  a  rain  of  pemtent 
tears,  quite  washed  away  all  his  sjigifT 
and  ail  liis  beroism. 

The  next  morning,  Lillie,  all  h^ 
in  a  ravishing  toilet,  with  fieM-daiiaei 
in  her  hair,  waa  in  a  conditiouto  kngh 
gently  at  John  for  his  emotion  ye*k^ 
day.  She  triumphed  softly,  not  m 
obviously^  in  hsr  powder.  He  coddiil 
do  without  her,  —  do  what  she  miglit, 
—  that  was  plain. 

"  Now,  John,"  she  said,  **  don't  yra 
think  we  j>oor  women  are  judged  utl^ 
hardly  ?  Men,  you  know,  tell  all  i^m 
of  lies  to  carry  on  their  great  poUticf 
and  their  ambition,  andnobodjthinb 
it  so  dreadful  of  tkem^*^ 

"  I  do  —  I  should^*'  interposed 
John, 

"Oh I  well!  ifou — ^you  are  an  ex- 
ception. It  is  not  one  man  in  a  Inn* 
dred  that  is  as  good  a^  you  are^  X^^ffi 
we  women  have  only  one  poor  littb 
ambition  —  to  be  pretty,  to  please  m 
men  ;  and,  as  soon  as  you  know  we  m 
getting  old,  you  don't  like  us.    Asi 
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eet  the  pretty  siimeK.     I  in  mini  zii-^'   tt-  "-.Tyjj*/::*     '"  'h" 

ow.-'  she  added,  with  a  bf-  fnena-  ar-.  -t  .:-j:.i;- 
ook  over   her  shoulder  a:        "W.   niE-    j -.■:_:•  -^r.     l     "•      ''•«•-. 

:'d    rather  have   me  thai*  t-  '^■?li1'j-     "w-  jlj-   '•■  j**-*;  ■.■;  •      « =. 

raCairaway,  —  hadn't  you.  tai:::je..  i^    v..     -  - :^:i-        rr-- 

lie  put  her  white  arm  Tonii'J  La-  •:•:     •  •»     r-      -    ;     - 

a:iJ  her   downy  cheek  t--  i.rrli*-*-..      ••-  t.     ,:.-    ■  ,.  .„  = 

:aid   archly.    *^Gome.  now.  ::  i-  ::  ■  -  ..—    -■■•  ■.  ■   "•■'   •i.-.t: 

hn  told  her  that  she  wa-  L  v-    -i-     -      ■   f.     •.s--.'     •      •■.- 

iry  jnrl :    and  sh»r  laurbf  i  ;  cr^:-".  :  - -. .  ■         •     ':•• 

r  whoitf.  the  pair  werv  mor^  -ai^     -     • .      -- .-     -  •■.  • 

Lid  i* win p  than  usual.  iJ..  t;-     .     -     v.-^  ■     ,.  ■  .. 

.when  John  wa-  awa;*  a*  -r-. -s::  -r.    .-.i.--     •■•    •     ■■      ../-•■ 

le  thought  of  it  aeaiL.  a:.-  -.:  ■  .--:*-■..■     u-  .  i-     :•  •■  .       • .« 

-  wa^  still  a  gore  CTV?*:  ii.  L--  :    l     :   ■    -•  .      '•      ^      ■■•i 

L'heated  him  onr-^- :  w..-_l.  :.  -     •    -  rr      •  .     .•■-/• 

lim  again  ■-'     -Vii-.".  sL- c-.--— ..  r---  •.,    ..  ': 

nrertily.    *':•  ser^iir;;.'.    il:.  .*:.":  .-v      ,    ■ 

a    (.*andid   fac»r.  :*:   "«■*-    i.  i.r      ~ 

taient.  *.-.,_..  ■     ■        •      ;   '  -  -■   . 

v    WU^ili  T    ilivT    LI-     Ili'.t^rr  "="..     "-    "  ■  #r. 

■  witli  a  «i^L.      TL:  --  :.-         ..      ..        •  -  . .» 

d»r    -faint*:     -"     --     ■?*:.•-  -        .      .    - 

-»■•  captiTar*"-  :.:-  izi^^::.-:^  ^  ... 

u-T  '>'Vrr   ::.-    •■^l^-.•     i-  J,  ..... 

irv.  i*  wa-  a  H;-:-:^    v.— =-i-         ■.■:-•• 
.■•■•nn'i-:Si->:.    ii-        t*.  . 

i  on*  wha-  :.-    r:.-"    ..■■■■ 

•:  :;J.O  t'J*'-!    'rri  -     "._-"    -  •■        • .     ■  '. 

ZWrZi^r.  —  -■...     :---■.'  ■•      .       ' 

and  li""^  E"--   :.-•-'.■'..       • 

ii'-*-.- '.'     I:  •:;A.*r  ..'■'■  -:i=  -*■■  '  •    ■      •    ■ 

■'*  acrv.  tni**  :.-.*■     v.  ^  . 
mtn  "•   h-^r -'■.r'    .•-.-.'-  ■•  .-  ■        ....... 

e^ra-i*- "    ?i-r^-  ~  *    s'.  '    -'  :.       —  ' ■  " 

ftz,  rh»-  "w^al.  *:■!■'  «-r ::*.*■:  -  -'  ■  ■     ■ 

::•?  "=i-?'er   ci:.".   .   ^..—         .  .-  .  ^  ' 

r  dal:;'.     ri-rr»-  -^  :^   :  -  ■  .  ■       ■  ■  ■       ■.■:..      .  •■■•  ■■ 

Q    wLi'.-r.     ii"    ■  ■ '..       - '■  -■  •         ■         ■  '■■'•"     ■•■■     ■'•■  ' 

Lkiy    wrr.    ''m- -  ........  ..../w    . 

idLilli*:— •^-^-'     ■•..••  .      .■     -        •    ...      ■..  i^-.w 

-a-L*-l -•.  T't;---  .."•;  ■    *       ■  =^''  '  •'■'■ 

l*  a  terrirnt-  rr;","..   i..'         •       .'      .  i.  .  ■    <     ,.t. . 

1  iiot  httr:  anj  /  -.    •-  ^-t-  ...  j  .     ■.•   ■    ■"'      i^:.-.- 
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*^  D^ar  me,"  eaid  LJIli©  with  an  air 
of  edifying  candor,  **  what  a  fnaa  th^y 
mak« !  Ht't  down  my  *ige  ^  twenty- 
SQTcu,*  John/*  she  added. 

Grsicf^  st4irted,  and  looked  at  John  ; 
he  met  her  eye,  and  blu^ed  to  the 
toaiti  *jt  hk  hair. 

"Why,  what's  the  maU«r?"  said 
Lillie,  ^*  are  you  embarrassed  at  telling 
your  aB«^  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing !  ^'  said  John,  writing 
down  the  numbers  hastily  ;  and  then 
fliiding  a  sudden  occasion  to  give  di- 
rectiont!)  in  the  garden,  be  darted  ouL 
*'  It's  80  filly  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
age  !  *'  said  Lillie,  as  the  consna- taker 
withdrew. 

^*  Of  com^Oj*'  said  Graee  j  and  she 
had  the  humanity  nerer  to  allude  to 
the  subject  with  her  brother. 

CHAPTER    X. 

CHAjraES* 

Be  EK  E, — At  ha  mber  at  fh  e  Ss]/m  oar 
M&me^  LiUie  dtscovertd  weep'mg* 
John  rushing  in  with  empressemmt 

"  LilHe,  you  shall  tell  me  what  ails 
jnu,'* 

*'Kotbing  aOs  me,  John.** 


told  her  that  mj  constitntioa  tu 
such  that  I  couldn't  get  along  witboot 
it ;  but  I  dare  say  I  ghall  do  ^fU 
enough  in  time,  you  know," 

''  But,  Lillie;*  saud  John,  "if  y« 
do  need  &ea-air,  yon  must  go.  I 
can*t  leave  my  business;  that*ii  tk 
trouble," 

"  Oh,  no,  John  !  don't  think  d  k 
I  ought  to  make  an  efibrt  to  get  lioisf; 
You  see,  it's  very  foolish  in  me,  bat 
places  affect  my  spirits  so.  It'i  pe> 
fectly  ahstird  how  I  am  affect<?J.'- 

"Well,  Lillie,  1  hope  this  plm 
don't  affect  you  unplea^ntlyf^  mi 
John. 

"  It's  a  nic«,  darling  place,  Jtfei^ 
andit*s  very  silly  in  me  i  but  it  k  afef^ 
that  this  house  eomehow  hs^  a  h- 
presaing  effect  on  my  spirits,  V« 
know  it'&  not  like  the  hou^e^  Fve  be«Q 
used  to.  It  has  a  @ort  of  old  K^k; 
and  I  can^t  help  feeling  that  it  putt 
me  in  mind  of  those  who  are  dfdi 
and  gone ;  and  then  I  think  I  ehafl 
he  dead  and  gone  too,  some  aar,  uu 
it  makes  me  cry  so.  Isn't  it  siJlj  d 
me,  John  ? '' 

"  Poor  little  pussy  I "  s^iid  Johw. 

**  You  see,  John,  our  room*  sii 
lovely  I  but  they  are  n't  modem  and 
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ort     Gimcie  can  go  with 

John !  not  fi)r  the  world. 
stay^  mnd  keep  house  for 
BQch  %  help  to  von,  that 
»  shame  to  take  her  awaj. 

mamma  would  go  with 
could  take  me  there,  and 
oonte  and  all  that,  why, 
1  stay  with  me,  yoa  know. 
t  woald  he  a  trial  not  to 
le ;  hut  then,  if  I  could 
rength  you  know  "  — 

certainly ;  and  LUlie, 
rou  like  the  parlors  ar- 
il had  your  own  way  ?  " 

don't  think  of  it." 
3t  want  to  know  for  curi- 
,   how  would  you   have 
could?" 

n.  John,  don*t  you  think 
)vely  to  have  them  fires- 
jTou  ever  see  the  Folings- 
New  York  ?  They  were 
one  was  all  in  hlue,  and 
t  crimen,  opening  into 
rith  carved  furniture,  and 
trie  tables,  and  all  sorts 
nch  things.  They  had 
id  cheerful  look ! " 
illie,  if  you  want  our 
at  you  shall  have  them." 

you  are  too  good!  I 
fuch  a  sacrifice." 
w !  it  isn't  a  sacrifice.  I 
r  shall  like  them  better 
ir  taste  is  perfect,  Lillie ; 
ink  of  it,  I  wonder  that 
bringing  you  here  with- 
g  you  in  every  particular, 
ght  to  be  queen  in  her 
lure." 

rie !  Xow,  John,  I  know 
ations  with  all  the  things 
V  and  it  would  be  cruel 
Lillie  with  a  sigh. 

Giacie  is  a  good,  sensi- 

leadj  to  make  any  ra- 


tional change.  I  soppoee  we  have 
been  living  rather  behind  the  times, 
and  are  rather  rusty,  that's  a  fact; 
but  Gracie  wUl  enjoy  new  things  as 
much  as  anybody,  I  dare  say." 

"  Well,  John,  since  you  are  set  on 
it,  there's  Chariie  Fenola,  one  of  my 
particular  friends ;  he*s  an  architect, 
and  does  all  about  arranging  rooms 
and  houses  and  furniture.  He  did 
the  Folingsbys',  and  the  Hortons' 
and  the  Jeromes',  and  no  end  of  real 
nobby  people's  houses;  and  made  them 
perfectly  lovely.  Pe<^le  say  that  one 
would  n't  know  that  they  were  n't  in 
Paris,  in  houses  that  he  does!" 

Now,  our  John  was  by  nature  a 
good  solid  chip  of  the  old  Anglo-Sax- 
on block ;  and,  if  there  was  any  thing 
that  he  had  no  special  affinity  for,  it 
was  for  French  things.  He  had  small 
opinion  of  French  morals,  and  French 
ways  in  general ;  but  then  at  this 
moment  he  saw  his  Lillie,  whom,  but 
half  an  hour  before,  he  found  all  pale 
and  tear-drenclied,  now  radiant  and 
joyous,  sleek  as  a  humming-bird,  with 
the  light  in  her  eyes  and  the  rattle 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue ;  and  he  felt 
so  delighted  to  see  her  bright  and  gay 
and  joyous,  that  he  would  have  turned 
his  house  into  the  Jardin  MabiUe  if 
that  were  possible. 

Lillie  hail  the  prettiest  little  caress- 
ing tricks  and  graces  imaginable ;  and 
she  perched  herself  on  his  knee, 
and  laughed  and  chatted  so  gayly.  and  ' 
pulled  his  whiskers  so  saucily,  and 
then  springing  up,  began  arraying 
herself  in  such  an  astonishing  dainti- 
ness of  device,  and  fluttering  before 
him  with  such  a  variety  of  well-as- 
sorted phimage,  that  John  was  quite 
taken  otf  his  feet.  He  did  not  care  so 
much  whether  what  she  willed  to  do 
were, "  Wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest, 
best,"  as  feel  that  what  she  wished  to 
do  must  be  done  at  any  rate. 


Pink  and  WJdie  Tyranny* 


"Whj,  darlmg!**  lie  said  in  his 
fapture ;  "  wb/  did  n*t  you  tell  me  all 

tlii«  bi*fi>rt*?  Her©  you  have  been 
gmwitig  »&d  and  blue,  and  Wing 
your  viracity  and  spiritSi  and  nerer 
told  me  why  ! " 

'*  I  thought  it  was  my  duty,  Jolin, 
to  try  to  hear  it^"  Raid  LilHe,  with 
the  aweet  look  of  a  virgin  saiuL  I 
t!i ought  perhaps  I  should  get  u^d 
to  things  in  time ;  and  I  think  it  is  a 
wife*f  duty  to  accommodate  herself  to 
her  husband's  cirrum stances/* 

*'  Noj  it*s  a  husband's  duty  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  his  wife's  wish- 
#«,''  iaitf  John.  "What'a  that  fd- 
tow'e  ftddress?  Ill  write  to  him 
about  doing  our  house,  forthwith/' 

"  Bu^  John,  do  pray  tell  Gracie 
that  it's  ^our  wish.  I  don't  want  her 
to  think  that  h^n  I  that  am  doing 
this*  Now,  pray  do  think  whether 
you  really  want  it  yourself.  You 
se€  it  must  ba  so  natural  for  you  to 
like  the  old  things  3  They  must  have 
aaaociatiQas,  and  I  would  n't  for  the 
world  now  be  the  one  to  change  them ; 
and,  after  all,  how  eilly  it  was  of  me 
to  feel  blue  !  " 

^*  Don't  say  any  more,  Lillie.  Let 
me  see,  —  next  week,*-  he  said,  taking 


was  to  be  refitted,  and  tlie  Hewpoit 
precedent  established- 

Kow,  dear  friends^  d«n't  think  Lil- 
lie  a  piratet  or  a  codspin^toff  or  &  irdC* 
tn-aheep'^-clothing,  or  any  thing  diH 
but  what  she  wa^,  —  a  pretty,  littk 
selfish  woman  j  nn developed  in  hi 
conscienee  and  affiPK^tions,  and  strQii* 
in  her  inline t5  and  perceptions;  m% 
blind  way  using  what  means  wen 
most  in  her  line  to  c4itTT  her  purp*;*! 
Li  1  lie  had  always  found  her  pivttj- 
ness,  her  littleness,  her  helple&*tte» 
and  her  tears,  so  very  useful  iu  earn- 
ing her  points  in  life^  that  she  re?od- 
ed  to  them  a«  her  lawful  stack  ia 
trade.  I^either  were  her  blues  entfw- 
ly  shamming.  There  corner  a  ^^r!l^ 
after  marriage,  when  a  huahantl  if  ^i^ 
be  any  thing  of  a  man,  has  s*:tm'  tksf 
else  to  do  than  make  direct  lore  to 
his  wife.  He  cannot  be  on  duty  it 
all  hours  to  fan  her,  and  shan^l  bei^ 
and  admire  her.  His  love  iai>«t  ex- 
press itself  through  other  channeli- 
He  must  be  a  full  roan  for  her  sake, 
and,  as  a  man,  must  go  forth  to  % 
whole  world  of  interests  that  takw 
him  from  her.  Now  what  in  tm 
case  shall  a  woman  do,  whose  odIt 
life  lies  in  petting  and  adoration  an^ 
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gdale ;  and  ahe  had  found  it 
upid.     There  was  not  a  man 

an  admirer  o^  except  the 
linister,  who,  after  the  first 
1  of  seeing  her,  returned  to 
tion  to  Rose  Ferg^uson. 
now  ladies,  i£sop  has  a  pret- 
fable  as  follows:    A  young 

desperately  in  lore  with  a 
prayed  to  Jupiter  to  change 
sroman  for  his  sake.  Jupiter 
tliging  as  to  grant  his  prayer; 
lold,  a  soft,  satin-skinned, 
graceful  woman  was  given 
inns. 

e  legend  goes  on  to  say,  that, 
was  delighting  in  her  charms. 


she  heard  the  sound  of  mice  behind 
the  wainscot,  and  left  him  forthwith 
to  rush  after  her  congenial  prey. 

Lillie  had  heard  the  sound  of  mice 
afar  at  Newport,  and  she  longed  to  be 
after  them  once  more.  Had  she  not 
a  prestige  now  as  a  rich  young  mar- 
ried lady  ?  Had  she  not  jewels  and 
gems  to  show?  Had  she  not  any 
number  of  mousetraps,  in  the  way  of 
ravishing  toilets?  She  thought  it 
all  over,  till  she  was  sick  with  longing, 
and  was  sure  that  nothing  but  the 
sea-air  could  do  any  good ;  and  so  she 
fell  to  crying,  and  kissing  her  faithful 
John,  till  she  gained  her  end,  like  a 
veritable  little  cat  as  she  was. 


INDIAN  SDT^IMEE. 

The  solemn  balance  of  the  year  is  struck, 
And  all  its  credit  side  is  garnered  high ; 

While  few  the  sunny  hours  we  yet  may  pluck 
Ere  the  dark  debit  gathers  in  the  sky. 

The  hazy  sunshine  shed  on  all  the  scene 
Frays  every  outline  steeped  in  crimson  hue, 

And  paints  'neath  autumn  skies  a  rosy  dream 
Of  summer's  landscape  set  in  crystal  blue. 

A  sabbath  stillness  lies  on  all  around ; 

And  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  drowsy  ear, 
Save  where  a  nut  falls  pattering  to  the  ground. 

And  chirping  squirrel  claims  it  for  his  gear. 


He,  last  of  all  the  sons  of  toil  a-field. 

Springs  with  his  booty  on  the  spongy  rail. 

That,  soaked  with  autumn  rains,  must  crumbling  yield 
Its  moesy  surface  to  the  footsteps  frail 
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The  silver  brooklet,  held  in  feathery  bound 
By  tangled  network  that  the  alder  weavesi 

Unrolls  a  rustic  mirror  on  the  ground, 
Then  ■fteali  with  mnfSed  fiootrtepa  through  the  leaves. 

The  purple  leaves  upon  the  mirror's  breast, 
Autumn's  gay  argosy,  have  hoisted  sail, 

Leaving  all  hope  behind,  and  soon  to  rest 
Where  water-logged  their  sunken  fellows  faiL 

The  glistening  stalks  that  bore  the  yellow  com 
Stand  idly  basking  in  the  crimson  sun, 

Bowed  with  the  toil  they  patiently  have  borne, 
Like  weary  laborers  wliose  task  is  done. 

In  the  fence-comer,  where  the  briars  unite 
To  twist  in  Gothic  tracery  every  spray. 

The  noiseless  sparrow  comes  in  instant  sight. 
Then  flits  like  passing  thought  as  soon  away. 

The  red  persimmon,  acrid  fruit,  inclines 
In  late  repentance  o'er  the  summer  lost. 

Till  with  blue  lips  it  full  forgiveness  finds, 
Then  makes  its  harvest  in  the  nipping  frost. 

With  generous  hand  the  Shepherd's-Purse  extends 
Its  hoarded  wealth,  gained  through  the  summer  fires ; 

While  nodding  Ragweed  rustic  incense  lends 
To  deck  Fall*s  altar  ere  her  lamp  expires. 
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[HAPPENED  TO  THE  KHAN  AND  THE  POOK  MAN'S  SON. 


A   TABTAB   FATBY   TALE. 


[Tranaljiled  by  J.  R  L«8l«y«] 

b  tlie  "  Second  Tale  **  of  the  amrnUiTe  of  Siddbi*Eur,  of  which 
poerionslj  given  one.'  For  introductiont  ii  k  onlj  necessary  to  recall,  that 
been  allotted  the  task  of  bringing  under  the  power  of  one  who  hfts 
Siddh^Kiir  (Death  endowed  with  sttpernataral  power).  He  has 
compelling  this ;  bat  one  condition  id,  that,  after  be  has  got  possession 
p-Kiir^  he  mast  hiin^If  spenk  no  word  until  he  has  accomplished  hia  return. 
readr  hiked  In  one  attempt,  and  now  aiidresses  himself  agiun  to  the  ta«k. 

of  jome  of  the  details  of  tlus  fiiiry  tale  to  those  of  Europe  —  For- 
bdereOa,  Pubs  in  Boots,  &c,  —  will  occur  to  every  reader ;  but  the  channing 
tike  namMiye,  and  its  simple  directne^  and  spirited  action,  has  uqyA  been 
Its  Tartar  dress  Is  well  marked^  and  the  primitive  manners  of  a  nomadic 
I  slwAjs  taken  for  granted.] 


aZCOXD  TALE. 

Ling  letmned  to  the  cool 
the  Dead,  as  in  the  ^mier 
recover  the  Siddhi*Kur ; 
ing  himself  in  attitude^  as  if 
iofwa  tJie  Mango-tree,  cried, 
!  come  down,  or  I  will  fell 

not  the  tree,*'  it  replied,  *'  I 
le  daim ; "  and  it  came  do^rn 
^.  Then  he  stuck  it  into 
boand  it  with  the  cord^  ate 
IDTesider,  threw  it  a4*n>ss  his 

and  marched  oflT  with  it. 
the  lapse  of  several  daja, 
idhi-Kiir :  "  Because  the  day 
mt*  ennui  ourselves ;  tell  thou 
tty  story ;  if  not,  then  will  I 
tkee.'*  The  Khan  made  no 
ll  only  gare  a  sign  with  hb 
io  the   Siddhi-Kiir  began 

ago,  there  reigned  over 

*  dif^ant  country,  a  mighty 

lAnd  at  the  head  of  a  certain 

;  it  was  a  great  j>ool,  and  in 

Erwl  two  Dragon-Frogs,  who 

'  U>  Stop  the  flow  of  the 


fertilizing  river-waters,  which  then  no 
longer  overspread  the  fields.  So  must 
they  send  yearly  to  these  Dragon- 
Frogs  a  man,  and  alternately,  without 
distinction,  noble  and  low-born,  to  be 
devoured. 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  happened  tbat 
the  lot  fell  up>n  the  Khan.  Now,  if 
he  would  not  go,  why,  seeing  that  the 
thing  was  indispensable  for  the  king- 
dom, it  was  impossible  not  to  go.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  go,  why, 
then,  both  father  and  son  (for  nobody 
except  lOiaii  i>ere  and  Khan  tils  was 
there  to  go),  tortured  themselves  with 
the  question  which  of  the  two  should  go. 

The  father  said,  "I  am  now  old ; 
it  is  no  hurt  for  me.  I  will  g<> :  let 
our  country,  0  my  son !  expatiate 
itself  under  instructioi^" 

On  the  other  hand,  replied  the  son, 
<*  How !  O  ray  father !  Thou,  my 
Khan  and  father,  who  hast  so  care- 
fully cotisidered  my  inheritance,  and 
brought  me  up,  shalt  thou  go?  That 
were  never  proper.  Since  the  Khan 
and  his  lady  still  live,  they  can  have 
another  son  if  they  please.  I  go  for 
food  to  tlie  frogs."    And^  as  he  went, 


*■  Old  AMD  Kew,  Vol.  L  p.  400, 
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the  entire  oatioa  Wlook 

to  itU^ud  bliBt  ireepiag  mni  wAiUiig, 

The  joung  mmn  h^i  h^  if&m  diDd- 
hood  upi  »  {loor  man'*  mm  for  friend. 
Tu  thi«  Mond  ti«  nov  w«iit,  mad  satd^ 
'^  Widk  Kflvr  Bm  wutild  of  tby  ^tlic^ 
•aid  B»oih«r,  fftngwelU  and  bo  bappjr. 
To  fmmrwe  the  pn^cioiis  mywi  t«a]m, 
Afid  l€»  make  tli«  Kliau's  com m and  ir- 
nviwmlib,  I  gOM  ^)od  for  the  Fmg«/' 
AJl  mA  ftitd  wi«pukg,  spake  tbe  |M)or 
OMii'i  mh,  ^  Thoit  liaiit,  O  Khan !  ^m 
diSdrftn  up,  entreated  me  witJi  good* 
iriH  i|id  goodness :  imtead  of  thee,  I 
win  go^'^  But  tha  Khan  would  lend 
DO  emr  to  IkU  proposal.  Then  went 
Aiy  bolbi  tlie  Prince  and  bk  friend, 


Aftd,  a0  tli9j  dit'vr  nigh  tlie  pool, 
Hf  liiMd  iIm  Iwo  Fn>gs,  the  jeUow 
wi  Am  gismikt  ^p9tt  iu  bank,  eon^crs- 
[|^S  oi  tbm  tliipy  ifiake  to  ou@  an- 
hmt  ^  Bid  hit  tKb  KhAn'a  son  and 
tli«t  if  ther 
c  otf  with  a  olub  the  head 
:^.\  a::d  the  Khan's  son 
:v-i.  thi-  C'M-yrl low  frog, 
:  r.-.ii/s  >  ::.  y-u.  the  em- 
r  c.  t'  -.  y  \v;.u;,i  K^th  spit 
1  :  r--.  ;:>  >:.'::t->,  aud 
.  ^  :  :V  ^r>  in  furure 
- :     .  '.  ♦ «»:  - '  r-      But  they 

^     ::   -   .V  ^v:  T^ivi::  n.  the 

^."v»:    :  ■•:    si«;zc   ^:  the 

-^:.-r.      S-    the 


.i»-"*-»     11^  •    %::^     :r«". 


*  Tbe  d«-'ad  ba^e  mma  and  M 
a^a  t '  H  on  tbo  contraryp  ^ 
fxi  fii>iQ  here  info  another  M 
irm  he  hett«r/'  With  tU 
ctoised  over  a  mountain  || 
w«pe  gone,  I 

Almost  at  th«  foot  of  the  i4 
on  the  other  side,  they  ean^ 
home  c^  two  es<|Uisite]y  faxi 
mother  and  danghter^Vho  &0IJ 
**We  would  buy  some  branj 
said.  The  women  a^ked, 
price  will  jron  gire  for  the  hi 
They  ^pat  set  me  gtild  and  jet 
handed  them  over*  The  tW 
found  that  pleasant,  let  them 
and,  giving  them  bniqdj  t 
dancOj  made  them  drunks  foci 
to  spit  more  gold  and  preeioi 
took  it  allf  and  finall/  tmm 
into  the  street. 

When  come  again  to  tkl 
they  travelled  on;  for  they 
other  way,  further  and  furth 
month  of  a  river.  Here  thej 
tered  a  troop  of  youngsters 
liug  among  themselves  in  tl 
of  a  grove  of  palms.  *'  What 
o ve  r  ?  "  ask  ed  t  h  ey  t h  e  m .  T 1 1 
sters  answered,  *•  We  have 
bonnet  on  this  palm,  and  anf 
for  it."  **  What  can  one  d 
then  ?  '*  asked  they.  The  y« 
answered,  *'  Whoever  wears 
visible  fn^m  g<xls  and  men 
mons.'*  •'  Now,  then,  if  so, 
you  to  the  end  of  this  ] 
w.>xl<,  and  then  come  runu 
:"  T  a  wager.  I  will  hnUi  th 
>tdk-.  and  give  it  to  the  one 
.irr-ves/'  S>  said  the  Kh; 
Bit  when  the  youngsters  a 
zl:'^,Z  tV'ni  the  end  of  the  pa 
t  r  th-  wacer.  they  could  not ; 
jlI"' •  uch  they  remain^rsi  ther 
■v":  !-.  the  p«>>r  man's  son 
S  ci^rt  OQ  his  head.  "Tt 
ier*?    tisc  iheru"  cried  the  voi 
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ley  are  gone."  And  as,  with 
searching,  thej  could  not  find 

they  made  their  way  back, 
nd  howling  loud, 
le  farther  yet,  upon  a  fpreat, 
»ad.  the  travellers  fell  u^ion  a 
'  devils,  quarrelling  among 
•ea.  "  What  fight  ye  over  ?  " 
ey  both.  "  Over  these  boots," 
ed.  And  when  the  question 
hat  could  one  do  with  them, 
:weredy  "  Whoever  has  them 
is  feet  can  reach  whatever 
i  thinks  of"  "  Well,  if  that 
ime,  run  a  race  from  the  end 
>road  bit  of  road,  and  whoever 
?e  first  shall  have  the  boots." 
hey  all  got  through  the  race, 
the  boots  in  his  bosom,  and 
e  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  dc- 
>ul«l  not  see  him;  and  they 
>t  find  the  boots,  and  so  they 
etreat 

IVince  and  follower  each 
1  one  boot,  and  wished  that 
^ht  be  in  some  country  which 
r  no  Khan,  and  exactly  before 
>ne  was  to  be  occupied.  The 
xpressed,  they  fell  asleep. 
they  awoke  next  day,  and 
about,  they  found  themselves 
lection-ground,  at  a  throning- 

the  midst  of  a  great  hollow 
k  great  assembly  ha4l  this  day 
e<l.  "Under  the  decision  of 
,"  —  such  was  the  prescribed 
-  ^'  we  throw  a  figure  of  dough 
F  the  height  with  a  sratter- 
;  on  whomever  head  this  Baling 
lira  we  instal  our  Khan." 
fateful  Baling  struck  the  hol- 
e.  All  cried  out,  "What, 
king's  throne  over  men  come 
a  tree?"  But  some  said, 
is  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  ? 
1  knows,  let  us  look."  As 
rfced,  the  Khan*s  son  and 
Muiion  made  their  appearance. 
•7 


But  nobody  felt  any  confidence  in 
them.  "  They  are  folks  from  a  far-off 
land,"  said  they  to  one  another.  "  To- 
morrow we  will  try  the  spitting-test." 
And  so  they  dissolved  the  assembly. 

Next  day,  some,  who  had  drunk 
milk,  spat  white;  otliers,  who  had 
eaten  greens,  spat  green;  in  short, 
each  spat  after  his  own  sort.  But 
when  the  Khan's  son  had  spitten  gold, 
and  the  hunger-bitten  man's  son  pre- 
cious stones,  both  of  them  said,  **  Khan 
and  Minister  of  this  kingtlom  arc  we ; " 
and  so  they  were,  both  of  them,  Khan 
and  Minister. 

The  late  Khan  had  a  charming 
daughter,  whom  our  Klian's  son  took 
to  wife.  In  the  neighborhoo<l  of  the 
Prince's  residence  was  a  great  high 
palace.  Because  the  Princess  betook 
herself  to  this  every  day,  the  Minister 
considered,  '*Why  goeth  the  Princess 
every  day  to  that  palace  ?  "  So  think- 
ing, he  clapped  his  bonnet  on  his  head, 
followed  the  Princess  thither,  opened 
the  doors,  and  by  a  light  ladder 
reached  the  palace-top.  Here  com- 
fortable, high,  silken  bolsters  were 
outspread,  inviting  to  sit  down,  and 
here,  where  all  kinds  of  eatables  ami 
drinks  stood  ready,  the  Princess 
whiled  away  her  time,  having  changed 
her  common  garments  and  other  things 
to  suit,  and  chid  herself  in  silks,  and 
prinked  herself  up  most  channinjrly 
with  bathings  and  anointments  of 
sweet  odors  and  the  like,  while  san- 
dal-wood and  other  perfumed  woods 
were  burnt  before  her. 

The  Minister,  with  his  cap  on,  in- 
visible to  gods,  demons,  and  men. 
seated  himself  near  her;  and,  after  a 
while,  there  came  down  rushing  out 
of  the  air,  a  very  charming  bird. 
The  Princess  welcomed  it,  burning 
more  perfumed  wood.  With  the  cry, 
**  Tok  !  tok  ! "  it  alighted  upon  a  very 
fine   stone  slab   on  the  palace-roof; 
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and  out  of  the  bint  stepped  forth 
tlio  cbanuirig  f^^^^  mn,  Cnhluketn^ 
of  beaut  J  lieyonii  the  reach  of  tnan^i 
Imjigijiiitioii.  Aher  mutual  etabrac^'s, 
he  n?cliDe<l  himself  upon  the  soft  silk 
boUt^f-caiies^  and  they  reeled  him 
with  all  kinds  of  f<>od  Jind  drink. 

Then  said  tho  gotVs  JKin,  "  How  thou 
haiit  a  hearen-appointed  huthund; 
how  dc»es  he  behaTo?"  At  which 
worditthe  Princoaa  replied^  **How  th© 
Prince  [^romiijea  to  be,  I  do  not  know ; 
h«  is  yet  young ;  as  jet,  I  hare  ac- 
quired no  information  Tespccting  his 
early  good  qualities  or  failings." 
After  tbis  interview,  they  separated 
for  the  day.  The  Princess  put  on 
again  her  eomnion  clothes^  and  went 
back  to  the  Khan.  Wlien,  some  days 
afterwards,  she  did  the  same  again^ 
and  the  Xrinister  followed  her^  the 
god^a  son  said  to  her^  that  day^  "  To- 
momowj  earljj  I  will  appear  in  the 
likeness  of  a  lark,  to  visit  thy  hus- 
band,** The  Priiieesa  ausweredj  **  So 
let  it  be/'  upon  which  they  aeparated 
for  that  day. 

But  the  Minister  in  formed  the  Khan, 
that  in  that  palacfe  the  charm  ing, 
beautiful  god -a  son  Cnklakotn  dallied ; 
in  short,  recoimt^d  the  whole  story. 


inward  joy,  lookei.1  arotiiifl,  the  Minis- 
ter set  niH>n  his  head  liis  i:jri?L!>lc- 
luaking  cap,  seiiefl  suddenly,  at  tk 
right  moment,  the  lark. by  ih  ta% 
and  threw  it  into  the  ^,  Jti^ 
the  Khan  bethought  liinmll  of 
ing  it  to  pieces  with  his  iwo^l,  tsk 
stood  near  her,  the  PrinL-f^--^  ctliw 
his  hand  so  that  he  could  ii'iJ' 
his  iword  j  and  the  bird  rwse  witb 
fire-singed  wings  through  tbeairi 
flew  away,  "  Ah,  the  poor  thiflfl' 
cried  the  Princes^s  and  was 
with  an  anguish  which  amoimledl 
a  swoon* 

Wlien,  now,  some  days  afbrtiii 
she  went  again^  the  Minister  foBfl* 
her  as  usuah     As  before,  t^hc 
her  coverlets.     When  aU  vtu  reiJ( 
and  the  god^s  son,  in  spite  of  kr 
waiting  for  him,  did  not  appeafi 
tortured  she  herself  sorely,  iod  I 
with  an  unwonted  look,  mert4y 
out  up  i  nto  h  e  aren  *     A 1 1  ast^  sud 
the  bird  camo  flying  crookedlj^  h 
ill-osed  by  his  late  aceidtnt.  com 
with  blisters,  and  dripping  with  ^ 
blood  and  watery  matter.    Thas  ^ 
pedhe  forth  from  out  his  binldi^gi^ 
The  Princess  wept  at  the  sight  of  liift 
The  god^s  son  said,  "  Weep  not;  ^ 
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pread  oat  the  image  of  an 
ted  on  a  paper  roll;  and, 
had  rolled  upon  it  to  and  fro, 
le  changed  into  a  great  ass, 
.  brayed  loud,  and  galloped 
d  thither ;  and,  when  he  had 
on  it  a  second  time,  he  ap- 
ace more  in  his  true  human 
ben  he  folded  his  paper  to- 
nd  stuck  it  into  the  hand  of 

L 

le  had  gone  out,  and  was  at  a 
the  Minister  stepped  in,  and 
paper  to  himself  With  this 
o  the  two  brandy-seliing  wo- 
her  and  daughter,  who  had 
behaved  so  ill.  Said  he,  ''  I 
to  pay  yon  for  your  noble  be- 
and  with  these  words,  he 
hem  three  pieces  of  gold,  in 
ieceive  them.  "Ah!**  said 
emales,  "thou  art  an  excel- 
I.  Through  what  fortunate 
t  thou  possessed  of  such  an 
ss  fount  of  gold  ?  "  "  Now." 
le  Minister,  ''this,  my  gold, 
amed  by  rolling  to  and  fro 
»  folded  paper  sheet**     The 


women  said,  "If  so,  let  both  of  us 
roll  on  it.'*  Said  he,  "  Yes,  that  may 
be.** 

And,  when  they  had  rolled,  they 
were  changed  into  two  she-asses.  He 
led  them  to  the  Khan,  and  advised 
him  to  put  them  to  hauling  stone  and 
dirt  The  Khan  assigned  to  them 
that  sort  of  work ;  and,  after  they  had 
dragged  earth  and  stones  three  years, 
their  backs  were  rubbed  quite  raw, 
dropping  foul  blood  and  matter. 
From  their  eyes,  which  looked  towards 
the  Khan,  tears  started ;  and  the 
Khan  said  to  the  Minister,  "  Do  those 
two  asses  no  more  harm,  although  they 
be  worthy  of  punishment"  After 
they  had  rolled  a  second  time  on  the 
paper,  they  became  two  old  and 
scarcely  living  women. 

"  Oh,  the  poor  things ! "  cried  out, 
at  these  words  of  the  story,  the  King ; 
and  Siddhi-Kur  replied,  "Trifling 
away  his  luck,  the  King  has  let  words 
slip  from  out  of  his  mouth ! "  and 
with  the  exclamation,  "  In  the  world 
it  is  not  good  to  stay,"  he  stormed  in 
flight  away. 


THEOLOGY  AND  FAITH. 


BY  EDWARD  A.  HOBTON. 


ION  is  a  life,  — and  life  is  com- 
;  simple.  Reduce  the  ele- 
religion  to  the  lowest  possi- 
»er,  and  two  factors  persist- 
sain,  combining  themselves 
mderful  variety  of  ways, 
and  faith  are  the  bases,  the 
'  the  last  analysis  of  religion. 
pd  of  personal  or  universal 
operience  is  a  history  of  the 
m  of  these  two  powers. 
f  which  is  the  form,  shoidd 
Htk  aa  faith,  which  is  the 


substance.  Laws  are  the  garments 
of  the  thing  which  exists,  either  as 
Force  (science),  Justice  (government), 
or  Power  (providence).  The  fashions 
of  these  ought  to  change  as  the  in- 
flowing and  changing  spirit  may  dic- 
tate. The  secret  of  the  true  process 
by  which  a  complete  religious  charac- 
ter is  secured,  wherein  thought  and 
feeling  assume  a  harmonious  devel- 
opment, is  revealed  in  the  words  of 
Hume : — "  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case, 
advantageous    to    beauty,  and    just 
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T«*fifionitig  to  delicate  sentiment/* 
The  quick  and  genetons  spirit  of 
philanthropj,  for  instance,  requires 
the  %vatchful  eye  of  social  &eience, 
and  her  guiding  wisdom.  Every  in- 
gtinct  must  migrate  from  its  home  of 
rude  impulse,  and  be  educated  in  the 
school  of  mental  discipline,  before  it 
can  be  con^sidered  efficient  A  great 
deal  of  life,  in  it^  many  forma  of  busi- 
ness, vocation,  and  trade,  reaches  its 
highest  results  in  furnishing  a  form  to 
the  unformed,  in  making  j ►o we r  intel- 
ligently useful,  and  shaping  native 
talents  into  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  in  the  great  battle  of  good 
and  evil. 

We  cannot  too  often  mark  the 
differences  of  place  and  use  which 
distinguish  Theology  ami  Faith. 
Some  of  them  we  wi!l  indicate. 

Theology  is  the  child  of  reflectioiL 
It  is  cradled  in  a  philosophic  exercise 
of  the  human  reason.  Faith  passes 
by  reason^  or  consummates  it  in  the 
form  of  religion  ;  Theology  builds  the 
outworks.  Men  think,  and  they  have 
theology ;  they  feel,  and  acquire 
faith.  The  discursive  thou gl its  of 
the  savage  concerning  nature  are  his 
theology.  It  is  essentially  a  produLt 
of  man's  speculation,  and  asserts  a 
scientifif  accuracy.  It  is  men's 
thoughts  about  religion.  As  Parker 
said,  '*  Religion  and  theology  are  no 
more  to  he  confounded  than  the  stars 
with  astronomy."  Tlieology  is  criti- 
cal and  argumentative ;  while  aroutid 
the  spirit  of  religion  gather  humility, 
reverence,  trust,  submission.  The 
th  CO  logical  spirit  is  curious ;  the 
spirit  of  religion  is  assured. 

Theology  divides  the  general  into 
the  special,  and  proves  the  particular 
parts.  Where  sub  a4^  ant  i  at  ion  of  spe- 
cial brandies  is  needed,  she  performs 
the  work.  By  analysis,  she  separates 
and  exhibits  the  logical  distinctions 


of  doctrinal  points.    In  doing  I 
Theology  preparer  the  way  fot  i 
ing  the  consistency  of  rellgiouji  t 
Religion  grasps  the  roun<l  tnith ;  1 
when  zeal  diminishes,  then?  i*  ai 
for    intrinsic     reasons,    promg 
Talue  to  the   undei^tandittg  <»(  \ 
we  first  accepted  with  enthu 

Theology  is  both  specula 
pHK^tical      By    the    fir^t  powei 
touches  the  infinitx^ ;  by  the  \ 
the  finite.     She  proves,  or  oogl 
prove,  on  the  one  hand  the  i 
of  moral  law,  and  on  the  othiffi 
the   probability  of   certain  in 
conditions.     Her  value  in  the  I 
is  for  aggression  and  defenoe. 
polemics  of  religion  have  IwH^a  \ 
lent  and  bitter,  because  Thooli^ 
always  been  on   the  war-trail 
like   her   relative,    calm   Phik 
she  mingles  in  persecutinn. 
passionate  system  of  theolo 
possess  the   serenity  of  ab 
Since  it  assumes  to  be  a  5ci«'i 
career  should  be  dignified*    It  \ 
gressive,  since   it  assails  t!w  i 
and  argues,  —  advances  mon 
logic.      It   is   a   defence, 
throws  a  system  of  connected 
around  the  main  beliefs  of  the  ( 
A   consistent    theology   atten 
satisfy  reason,  and  convince  < 
sense. 

It  is  changeable  in  its  fonn. 
improvement  of  the  human  mia 
the  pr«:>gress  of  religions  id^^Si 
it  fr^^im   year  to  j^ear.     To  dl 
inlallihility  for  it  is  to  inv<*st 
tioa     with     a     mathematical 
Theology  is  the  elastic  expit 
the  intellect     When  mca 
it  to  be  forever  to  t  ^ 
truth,  it  becomes  u 
of  faith,  although    it   should 
fluid  and  teachable. 

In  considering  Faith^  we  Hcit^ 
that  it  ofibrs  pre^tentativc 


r 


pSislies  id  dij*ect  and  im- 

£9  fiif  as  it  is  a  spoDtane* 
we  ask  no  questioni^  we 
ogK  BO  BeooQii  penoQ. 
I  gires  QB  representative 
L  indifeet  and  mediatory. 
|l  is  made  up  very  much  of 
I  wo^iip.  Faith  Is  the 
KOt  in  the  religion  of  many 
L  and  supplies  a  sort  of 
I  Immis  for  belief  and  prac- 
^ologj  draws  on  reason,  and 
Faith,  and  both  on  the 
a  baluuce  of  character  is 
tlie  grounds  of  faith  in  a 
ical  axiom,  in  dependence 
iin  aoceptaace  of  a  First 
h  no  proof.  As  theology 
I  material  from  a  logical 
)|kith  derives  its  substance 
btoitionai  power.  Yet  be- 
b  accepts  without  di^crimi* 
b#  true  work  of  theology 
lie  of  verification  and  puri- 
ilt  acts  as  a  filter  on  the 
'inward  revelation.  Super- 
Kild  make  a  victim  of  faith 
ase,  were  it  not  for  the  cor* 
f  this  companion.  But 
k  dbtain  presentative  knowl- 
f^  this  channel,  Faith  has 
iiirar  to  convince  us  of  any 
ioontiadicta  our  knowledge ; 
bis  observed.  We  may 
BMBon,  and  mntilate  oar  the- 
ticconimodate  same  inconsis- 
f ;  bat  the  murder  will  out 
IS.  Faith  and  tljeologj^  de- 
Dtmance  from  each  other 
I  also,  that  Faith  is  original, 
tf  and  perennial.  Since  it 
the  intuitional  side  of  our 
Itansalies  reality' ;  it  is  ideas, 
plof^r  id  formal^  and  remains 
m  run  back  through  all 
iary  features  of  religion,  at 
and  times,  we  stop  at  a  cer- 
[  in  ereiy  case.    We  find 
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this  particular  place  to  be,  in  con- 
sciousness, a  part  of  the  emotions,  a 
sense,  a  feeling,  and  not  a  logical 
thought  Jacob],  fur  this  reason,  has 
defined  religion  as  *'  a  faith  resting 
upon  feeding  in  tlie  redity  of  the  su- 
pcrscusual  and  ideal."  And  Schlei- 
erraarher  considers  the  essence  of 
religion  as  an  absolute  feeling  of  de- 
pendence and  of  a  conscious  relation- 
ship to  God,  originating  immediately 
from  it  Robert  CoUyer  has  stated 
the  same  principle  on  the  practical 
side  of  religion,  with  wliich  he  is  sen- 
sitively connected,  "  We  want  to  be 
sure,"  he  says,  "  of  three  things,  then 
we  shall  know  a  true  faith  is  ours: 
liit,  That  God  is  at  ^ork  without  me ; 
that  is,  the  divine  energy,  as  fresh 
and  full  before.  I  came  as  the  sea  is 
before  the  minnow  comes.  2d,  That 
he  is  at  work  through  me,  —  that  is, 
the  divine  intention,  —  as  certainly 
present  in  my  life  as  it  was  in  the  life 
of  Moses  J  and,  3d,  that  what  w*e  do 
together  is  as  sure  to  be  a  success  as 
that  we  are  striving  to  make  it  one." 
Faith  often  says  with  Joubert,  "Shut 
your  eyes  and  you  will  see ;  '*  and  he 
adds,  '^  la  there  any  thing  better  than 
judgment  ?  Yes,  the  gift  of  insight, 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  the  instinct,  in 
short,  the  natural  sagacity  to  discover 
all  that  is  spiritual." 

Another  effect  of  faith  is  to  unite 
and  make  coherent.  Theology  di vides*, 
and  specifies.  The  pr<h:>f  of  this  is 
seen  in  daily  life,  where  men  fuse  ob- 
stacles and  helps  into  an  enthusiastic 
faith,  and  succeed  in  tlieir  plans.  It 
is  seen  in  the  Christian  world,  where, 
by  a  faith  in  the  essentials  of  religion, 
fellowship  breaks  down  denomination- 
al barriers.  As  a  psychological  ele- 
ment, it  combines  belief,  opinion,  per- 
ception, and  trust  Dr.  Bushnell  rec- 
ognizes three  kinds  of  faith.  The 
first  ia  a  sense-faith,  or  peiceptiou; 


wf^r      ^TPi*     ^H^^^^         i^^'^^l'^I^r 
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andatioos  of  things  are 
aad  tried.  Let  no  one  fear, 
the  law  of  divine  progress, 
threshing  of  the  grain  most 
ce,  separating  the  chaff  of 
oi  the  wheat  of  tmth.  For 
he  din  and  dust  intimidatesy 
rork  goes  on  steadily  towards 
I  at  ion.  The  devout  and  ten- 
tartled  at  many  of  the  preva- 
s  of  the  times.  Scepticism, 
^ves,  is  taking  the  throne  of 

power.  The  agitation,  in- 
iricism,  and  denial  that  fill 

forebode  to  them  a  disso- 
:*  the  strong  bonds  of  faith 
erent  worship  which  have 
made  the  Christian  Church 

siderisg  the  requisites  needed 
esent  time  bj  the  theologian 
religious  mind  in  any  position 
e  are  claimed  by  five,  as  fol- 

Faith  must  be  proved,  and 
1  carefully.     By  that,  I  mean 

all  the  proofs,  calling  all  the 
3;,  letting  no  testimony  es- 
ome  searchers  for  truth  close 
on  purpose  that  they  may  see 
nuch  as  they  desire.     Others 

slip  through  their  fingers  by 
ce.  Use  the  scales.  Weigh 
.  Avoirdupois  is  as  good  in 
it  is  in  business.  Not  by 
ice,  but  by  the  substance  and 
ought  we  to  judge  things, 
jump  at  conclusions ;  there  is 
'time.  If,  working  carefully, 
cher  does  not  reach  all  that 

needful  here  in  this  life,  the 
Intelligence  will  bend,  and 
n  nearer  in  other  conditions, 
nchristian,  unscholarly,  un- 
lical,  to  be  careless.  Judge 
y  are  needed  less  in  our 
ban  in  matters  of  truth. 
cientiously,  that  is  with  a 
moral  responsibility.     By 


oar  individual  views  we  stand  or  falL 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  withstand  the 
lures  of  novelty,  to  refrain  from  be- 
coming a  voluntary  martyr,  to  shun 
the  sly  snares  of  eccentricity.  Every 
stand  taken  by  a  thinker  must  be  a 
home  for  his  faith.  If  he  cannot 
shelter  his  intuitions  of  right,  his  in- 
stincts of  love  and  sense  of  duty,  bet- 
ter beneath  the  new  roof  he  has 
chosen,  then  he  has  no  right  to  move 
into  the  new  position.  Sheep  are  led 
unwittingly;  but  god-like  human 
reason  obeys  only  the  intelligent  voice 
of  conscience.  3.  Theology  must  be 
pursued  reverently,  showing  our  be- 
lief that  God  is  great  and  man  is 
small;  that  with  much  getting  of 
knowledge  we  know  little.  There  is 
a  presumptuous  boldness  of  theologi- 
cal statement  which  is  offensive.  We 
cannot  touch  the  stars,  nor  lay  our 
finger  on  thB  moon.  We  are  finite. 
Let  the  searcher  for  truth  prove  what 
he  can,  and  then  bow  reverently  be- 
fore the  infinite. 

^  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  as  dwell, 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster." 

4.  Let  the  modern  thinker  be  fear- 
less. Truth  can  never  contradict  it- 
self; that  is  impossible.  Truth  can 
never  die.  We  bring  our  stones  for  the 
palace  of  the  kingdom ;  if  they  are 
poor  and  worthless,  God  will  not  allow 
them  place.  Yet  he  will  not  condemn 
honest  bringing.  We  do  not  become 
the  servants  of  any  unjust  authority 
while  we  relate  ourselves  closely  to 
divine  light.  The  scoff  of  any  man 
is  little  compared  to  the  shame  one 
must  feel  in  fearing  to  utter  what  he 
believes.  It  is  a  slavery  of  the  worst 
character.  5.  Theology  must  be  sus- 
tained persistently.  That  is,  the  in- 
vestigator should  believe  that  there  is 
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kcpnlar  sensational  noyel  as  a  fair 
iikiition  of  the  fantastic  ideas  held 
people  in  general  concerning  the 
■OS  of  chemical  analysis,  —  ideas 
ndi  are  held  bj  many  persons  of 
BI  edncation,  and  which  have  ren- 
eed  possible  the  most  contemptible 
■ckery  in  the  science  of  chemistry. 
■I  BradJon  can  hardly  be  blamed 
'  her  mistake  concerning  analysis, 
IB  nearly  all  our  apothecaries  (  mis- 
led chemists  ),  and  many  of  our  phy- 
ins  would  fall  into  the  same  error. 
the  truth  is.  that  chemical  analysis, 
be  present  state  of  the  science,  is 
Mdingly  limited  in  its  application, 
iain  definite  classes  of  substances 
I  be  detected,  and  their  amounts 
ormined  under  all  circumstances; 
■s  can  be  recognized  under  favora- 
conditions ;  while  a  far  larger  num- 
,  though  recognizable  when  pure,  if 
Kd  with  other  compounds  are  ab- 
itely  undiscoverable  by  any  chemi- 
means.  To  the  latter  class  belongs 
lajority  of  the  substances  employed 
the  manufacture  of  ordinary  em- 
ic  meiJi«:ine3;  and  yet  there  are 
ay  professed  chemists,  of  high  re- 
be  outside  of  their  own  profession, 
»  pretend  to  analyze  the  nostrums 
bed  for  sale  by  quacks,  and  who  do 
p  hesitate  to  allow  their  certificates 
ays  favorable  )  to  be  published. 
I  do  not  wish,  by  what  I  have  just 
to  throw  discredit  upon  legiti- 
aaalytica)  methods.  None  but 
I  dare  claim  superhuman  powers 
Dtific  attainments ;  and  it  is  for 
k  Ugliest  interests  of  all  true  stu- 
Hi  and  observers  to  expose  such 
I  upon  their  domains.  Hence 
I  necessaiy  for  me,  in  order  to 
Ine  the  false  without  creating  dis- 
Ift  in  the  true,  to  give  a  brief  out- 
I  flf  the  prindples  of  analysis. 
[he  ofdinaxy  schemes  or  tables  of 
noee   med  by  analysts^  include 


simply  the  various  metals  and  their 
oxides,  with  a  limited  number  of  acids, 
comprising  of  course  the  various  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  union  of  these 
with  one  another.  All  the  metals,  with 
one  or  two  very  rare  and  practically  in- 
significant exceptions,  can  be  recog- 
nized without  special  difficulty  in  all 
cases.  The  acids,  however,  are  more 
difficult,  since,  out  of  Ebore  than  a 
thousand  which  are  known,  only  about 
thirty  are  specially  provided  for.  Some 
of  these,  even,  caunot  be  detected 
if  occurring  in  complex  mixtures, 
although  the  majority  of  common 
aci<ls  rarely  bafile  the  chemist.  But, 
besides  these  metals  and  acids,  there 
are  thousands  of  compounds  known, 
for  which  no  tests  have  been  dis- 
covered. Each  of  these  in  the  pure 
state  may  be  recognized  by  its  phys- 
ical properties,  or  by  ultimate  ana- 
lysis, which  is  the  resolving  of  it 
into  its  component  elements;  but,  if 
several  such  substances  be  mixed  to- 
gether, detection  of  any  one  is  in  the 
present  state  of  chemistry  an  im- 
possibility. And  most  of  our  remedial 
agents,  especially  those  of  organic 
origin,  consist  of  just  such  substances, 
mixed  in  varying  proportions  in  the 
most  complex  manner. 

If  you  carr}'  a  fair  sample  of  any  com- 
mercial herb  or  drug  to  a  conii>etent^ 
experienced  druggist,  in  most  cases 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  what  it  is ; 
but  if  you  mix  four  or  five  such  sub- 
stances in  powder,  sirup,  or  tinc- 
ture, identification  bcoonies  in  most 
cases  impossible.  Ultimate  analysis 
is  .useless,  since  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances consist  of  the  same  elements 
combined  in  different  proportions. 
Opium  and  thoroughwort,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  wormwood,  all  contain 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bon. 

To    be  sure,  yon    may    recognize 
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('  chemical  certificates  are  ab- 
y  worthless. 

i  hard  to  overestimate  the  harm 
by  this  scientific  swindling, 
of  the  most  widely  advertised 
dies  *'  are  pernicious,  not  to  say 
>us ;  and  oftentimes  serious  ill- 
lometimes  death,  results  from 
se. 

.oubtedly  the  chemical  certifi- 
ii  in  the  sale  of  these  mixtures, 
manufacturers  would  not  find 
:h  while  to  expend  money  on 
Hundreds  of  cautious,  think- 
>ple,  who  would  otherwise  hesi- 
fore  risking  a  trial  of  a  quack 
ne,  are  convinceil  by  the  chem- 
^aturc  of  the  harmlessness  of 
»aration,  and  are  thereby  in- 
to experiment  (no  other  word 
ppropriate)  upon  their  real  or 
.  disorders.  That  much  harm 
done,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
tr  much  it  is  impossible  to  dc- 
e.  When,  liowever,  we  bear 
id  that  immense  fortunes  arc 
dated  by  the  makers  of  quack 
aes,  it  becomes  plain  that  the 
done  must  be  often  very  great 
bysioian  who  is  guilty  of  mal- 
e  in  his  profession  harms  a  sin- 
ktient,  while  the  unscrupulous 
it  by  each  offence  may  injure 
nds.  It  seems  plain,  therefore, 
here  should  be  some  law  upon 
itute-books  to  punish  quacks  in 
itry,  at  least  as  severely  as 
actitioners  in  medicine.  That 
k  law  would  be  difiicult  of  en- 
ent,  no  one  can  deny;  but  it 
at  least  have  the  good  effect  of 
g  those  who  are  now  constant 
•n  of  professional  honesty  more 
IS  in  their  movements.  It 
be,  perhaps,  well  to  suppress 
f  MB  fiur  as  possible,  all  quackery 
lieiiie  npon  the  same  g^unds 
re  tappresB  other  species    of 


swindling.  It  matters  not  that  a  few 
nostrums  may  be  in  themselves  harm- 
less ;  they  rarely  do  good,  and  many 
persons,  bv  using  them  in  caftc  of 
sickness,  are  induced  to  dispense  with 
proper  medical  treatment  until  it  is 
too  late,  and  death  has  become  inev- 
itable. 

At  present,  thoroughly  educated, 
reliable  chemists  are  loath  to  under- 
take "job-work"  of  any  kind,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  obtain  permanent 
situations  as  professors,  superintend- 
ents of  chemical  works,  or  managers 
of  assay-offices.  Tliey  dare  not  give 
false  certificates,  or  such  as  would  be 
available  to  the  verniers  of  patent? 
medicines;  yior  will  they  even  run 
the  risk  of  being  confounded  profes- 
sionally with  their  disreputable  (lialf) 
brethren. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  analysis 
of  unanalyzublo  nostrums  that  chemi- 
cal quackery  is  evident;  the  same 
lack  of  conscience  is  manifest  in  other 
kinds  of  work.  The  mining-company 
whose  mines  are  deficient  in  metal 
wish  a  better  certificate  than  truth 
will  allow,  and  straightway  the  quack 
chemist  finds  for  them  as  much  of 
the  precious  material  as  they  desire  in 
their  ores.  The  most  worthless  min- 
erals are  found  to  bo  rich  in  every 
thing,  and  a  hundred  per  cent  of  gold 
from  pure  quartz  is  quoted  on  the 
prospectus  of  the  mine.  But  here  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most 
honorable  chemist,  if  slightly  careless, 
is  liable  to  be  im|>osed  upon  by  un- 
scrupulous miners ;  the  latter  provid- 
ing for  analysis  rich  specimens  from 
mines  other  than  their  own. 

But  perhaps  the  most  glaring  ex- 
amples of  scientific  criminality  may 
be  found  in  the  recommendation  given 
by  some  chemists  for  dangerous  and 
explosive  naphthas  and  petroleums. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point     A  dealer 
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t  the  lesnlts  obtained  with  that 
illoas  instromenty  the  spectro- 
add  proof  after  proof  to  the 
J  that  ^'  tmth  is  stranger  than 
l''  Though  common  herbs  may 
the  analyst,  the  latter  can  reach 
>  the  stars,  the  comets,  and  the 
est  nebnhe,  and  wrench  from 
the  secrett  of  their  composition. 
«e  sciences  here  unite,  —  chem- 
physics,  and  astronomy;  and 
y,  in  the  very  infancy  of  s|>ec- 
pic  science,  problems  have  been 
which  a  dozen  years  ago  would 
>een  declared  insoluble.  What 
re  not  to  hope  from  the  spec- 
pe  if  its  first  few  years  have 
so  marvellously  productive  of 
results  ?     It  has  already  opened 


vast  fields  of  speculation,  even  hint- 
iug  that  our  present  elements  may  be 
compounds.  It  adds  confirm.ition  to 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  giving  vast 
clews  to  the  history  of  the  universe, 
and  tells  us  how  the  early  phases  of 
our  own  solar  system  are  being  repro- 
duced in  far-off  nebulae.  It  proves 
that  the  most  distant  planets  and 
fixed  stars  contain  the  same  elements 
as  our  own  earth  ;  its  facts  in  this  re- 
spect trenching  as  clasely  upon  abso- 
lute certainty  as  the  human  intellect 
will  allow.  Moreover,  in  ordinary 
analysis,  the  former  labor  of  days  is 
performed  in  a  moment  with  the  spec- 
troscope; the  only  objection  to  the  in- 
strument being  its  marvellously  ex- 
cessive delicacy. 


REBECCA'S    MA. 


BY  FRED.  W.  LORINO. 


mocJL  PoTTLESEY  is  the  late 
rtte  of  the  Phoenix.  The  Phoe- 
s  I  need  not  inform  my  read- 
i  one  of  the  leading  theatres 
country.  Its  company  is  com- 
of  performers  of  the  highest 
none  of  whom  can  be  induced 
ly  secondary  parts.  This  is 
ling  to  the  American  principle 
^atrical  management.  In  the 
ix,  therefore,  you  see  a  few 
tes  from  time  to  time,  and  many 
xe  not  favorites.  If  Mrs.  Aggs, 
18  one  leading  lady,  plays  Ja- 
in "The  Hunchback,"  Miss 
I,  who  is  the  other  leading  lady, 
C  be  induced  to  play  Helen,  In 
ime  way,  when  "  Love's  Sacri- 
is  pot  up  for  the  next  week,  and 
Baggs  appears  as  Margaret  El- 
lin. Aggs  is  heard  calmly  to 


remark,  that  she  "  should  like  to  see 
anybody  make  her  play  Ilcrrnhne  de 
Vaudmont,-^  meaning  that  she  should 
not  like  to  see  anybody  make  her  play 
the  part  alluded  to. 

This  state  of  affairs,  though  vexa- 
tious to  the  manager,  and  disappoint- 
ing to  the  public,  is  beneficial  to  the 
soubrette,  who  is  not  only  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  impossibly  pert  cham- 
bermaids, and  boys  with  curly  hair 
and  feminine  contours  (two  classes 
of  characters,  I  may  here  remark, 
found  only  on  the  stage  and  never  in 
Nature),  but  at  times  has  a  chance  to 
sparkle  through  the  light  comedy 
parts  disdained  by  the  Aggses  and 
the  Baggses  of  our  theatres.  So 
Rebecca  Pottlesey  took  all  she  could 
get  from  the  manager  in  the  way 
of  business^  and   all  she  could   get 
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ftej?     Mj  iinswer  \s  brieli  Wt  i 
8hcr  has  no  inotheT. 

Here  I  pau^e^  for  the  piii| 

ttllowmg  the  kind-he-artt'd  t 
*^l*oor  gtrll  The  stigie  i*  in 
terrible  place  to  bo  in,  or  oBi  i 
a  iQother^s  sympathy^  iuflueiw 
prot  ec  t  i  o  ti/^  The  k  i  n  d-h  r.irtcc 
who  say  this  are  right*  But  i 
so  much  an  ae^MJunt  of  thm^ 
Hs  in  a  bn^nas0  point  of  vii 
Eebec^ca*a  lack  of  a  mother  i 
fegt^tted^  Mis»  Baggs  has  % 
M]9s  Cagg^  the  walking^lady 
mtitther.  Even  th«  ladies  of  i 
kt  arts  accomftanied  from  the 
by  dingy-looking  females,  who 
ana  heard  to  addre^ts  as  '^  Ma ! 

The  tise  of  a  mother  lo  a 
actress  IB  obvious*  ^Vlio  a^ 
gently  and  indefatigiihir  he 
tnanaf^er  with  applieatiims 
privilegea  and  pertjuiJ^it^'a  whk 
actefis  desires?  Who  am 
guaiTl  the  tender  flower  frota  4 
observati<>n  ?  AVho  can  so  w« ' 
in  the  dressinix-i"'>«'iii  whili*  1 
former  is  on  tiie  >tai:e  ?  Ai 
can  so  well  discourse  on  tlio 
merits  and  general  j>opr.hirit' 
actress  as  the  nia  of  tliat  adres'? 
lir>t  time  I  went  behind  the 
at  the  PhoMiix  was  in  tlie  m 
Unused  to  tht'  place,  I  .stoj'p'.nl 
green-room  door,  wondrrin^j  i 
was  where  the  rrlii'ar>al  w.i^. 
there  1  sliould  lind  the  maD;iu^ 
whom  1  had  business  to  tr 
Four  hidies,  chb-rly.  <iini:y,  'i 
severe  aspect,  were  wildb.'  L:''.-i 
ing.  I  supposed  it  was  a  s*  cnr  tr 
new  piece,  and  stood  obsrr\iii'^ 

••][ow  impressive."*  lli^iiglit 
this  devotion  to  art  !  Tln'-c  \ 
absc>rbiMl  in  their  characri  rs, 
the  existence  of  the  outside  wmi 
do  not  notice  my  presence,  al 
as  they  are  in  the  ideal." 
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s  at  this  moment  that  the 
)er  touched  me,  and  said,  — 
manager  is  this  way,  at  re- 
sir." 

rJ'  said  I,  in  some  surprise, 
lis  rehearsal  ?  " 
dr/*  said  the  doorkeeper,  with 

>  are  these  ladies  ?  "  I  asked, 
jht  surely  they  were  acting ; 
med  so  earnest." 
>orkeeper  grinned.     "  Them," 

''is  mas  of  different  ladies 
mpany,  and  they're  going  on 
eir  daughters.  They  almost 
oes  when  they  gets  together." 

then,  for  the  first  time,  that 
1  how  much  a  mother  was  to 
tic   performer.     The  life  of 

is  terrihly  full  of  temptation, 
i  as  likely  to  destroy  feminine 

and  reserve  as  a  course  of 
>]e  society  flirtations. 
^  Pottlesey  was  a  shrewd, 
and  energetic  girL  She  en- 
r  profession,  and  worked  hard 
le  was,  however,  a  woman,  and 
le  world, — a  disadvantageous 
which  she  fully  appreciated, 
lat  she  must  have  a  protectress 

and  on  one  night,  when  Miss 
oade  some  spiteful  remark 
'Is  who  had  no  one  to  look 
ai,  —  no  pa  nor  ma,  —  being 
I  of  pity  rather  than  blame, 

raging  inwardly,  replied,  — 
lite  ^;ree  with  you.  Miss 
IVe  thought  so,  all  along 
on ;  and  I  wrote  to  Ma,  last 
ling  her  she  must  come  and 
I  me." 

imayed  astonishment.  Miss 
tared  at  Rebecca.     "  Why," 

''  I  didn't  know  you,  had  a 

f 

wt,"  said  Bebecca,  ''I  don't 
any  my  ma  with  me  all  the 
i  certificate  of  character." 


And  Miss  Baggs,  crushed  and  de- 
feated, could  only  console  herself  by 
the  thought  that  she  had  now  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  news  to  tell  her 
companions ;  and,  before  an  hour  had 
passed,  the  very  walls  of  the  dressing- 
rooms  re-echoed  with  the  words,  — 

"  Bebecca  Pottlesey  has  got  a  ma  I " 

This  conversation  took  place  on 
Saturday  night.  The  next  fortnight 
was  devoted  to  a  piece  in  which  Re- 
becca did  not  appear.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact,  Rebecca  went  to 
New  York,  and  there  secured  a  com- 
panion in  the  shape  of  an  elderly 
lady,  by  name  Bullington.  The  ex- 
act articles  of  confederation  between 
Rebecca  and  her  ma  have  never  been 
made  public ;  but  they  amounted  to 
this:  — 

Rebecca  agreed  to  supply  her  nomi- 
nal ma  with  board,  lodging,  and  a 
moderate  weekly  stipend. 

The  ma  agreed  to  supply  Rebecca 
with  apparent  parental  affection. 
She  was  to  accompany  her,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  theatre ;  she  was  to  decline  in- 
vitations for  her ;  she  was  to  aid  her 
in  the  composition  of  dresses  for  the 
stage ;  she  was  to  gaze  on  her  fondly 
when  they  were  together,  and  to  be 
loud  in  her  praises  when  they  were 
apart ;  and,  in  short,  was  to  fulfil  all 
the  duties  that  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  mother  of  an  actress. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
the  advent  of  Rebecca's  Ma.  Stand- 
ing at  the  green-room  door  in  conver- 
sation with  the  manager,  I  beheld 
Rebecca  descending  the  stairs  from 
her  dressing-room,  arrayed  in  the 
jaunty  costume  of  Sitsariy  the  bar- 
maid, in  the  roaring  farce  of  "  Trot- 
ting Her  Out."  Around  the  green- 
room were  seated  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  some  studying,  others 
talking. 

''This,"  said  Rebecca,  addressing 
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The  good  ladj  ware  a  false 
Jid  a  cap.  A  cloxn^r  scene- 
left  a  nail  in  the  framework  of 
n  which  caaght  the  cap  and 
ind  pulled  them  off  together. 
Qg  Bebecca's  ]£a  in  all  hrr 
«  to  the  passing  meml»eis  of 
ipanj.  Xo  words  can  descrilie 
)k  of  disgusted  wrath  with 
iebecca*8  Ha  gazed  ou  him  as 
1  there  laughing,  and  said.  — 
jah  was  mocked  at  br  l*oys  fur 
aid.  Do  you  know  what  hap- 
o  them  bojs  ?  ** 
*^  said  the  man  half  suDenly. 
.'V  was  ate  up  bj  bears,''  re- 

Bebecca's  Ha  impressively; 
t  it  be  a  warning.*'  She  then 
ito  tears,  and  retreated  to  Re- 
dressing-room,  where  she  re- 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Qight,  the  performance  ended 
Black-eved  Susan,"  Douglas 
s  beautiful  and  touching  little 
rhe  trial  scene,  where  WiUlam 
;mned  to  death,  was  on,  when  a 
lothered  cry,  audible  only  to 
Q  the  stage,  was  heard;  and 
I's  ^la  was  seen  to  fall  fainting 

wing.  A  crowd  of  sympa- 
lends  gathered  around  her,  as 

carried  into  the  green-room, 
lired  the  cause  of  her  faint  in  g- 
vhich  she  replied  that  it  arose 
Mug  the  play. 

Uy,  Miss  Pottlesey,"  said  the 
r,  half  vexed,  to  Bebecca,  "  if 
pther  will  take  acting  so  much 
,  she  must  not  be  allowed  to 

the  wings." 

this,  Bebecca*s  Ma  sat  up. 
m't  always,  nor  yet  often,  that 
on  so,"  said  she;  ^^but  that 
ng8  up  about  my  son  George, 
at  away  to  sea,  and  whom  I 
rer  see  again." 

then    she    told    her    story. 
on  the  ship  ''  Falconia." 


The  men  iniitir.ied-  and  Ge'.->rre  ara^sg 
them-  The  ca:»ta:n  airizt^i  thr  n:.  j- 
Icadezs.  and  ha*]  them  s^iK^t.  G-tr.-rge, 
who  was  a  mere  bey.  was  Irfr  "w^.th 
tw.>  others  -vn  an  i>la:id  in  the  Pa. -inc. 
Tlien  Lis  father  d^  a:  Li-me;  a:.i 
his  mother  was  left  in  desriration  and 
frjLtude. 

"Uiitfl  shr,""  sail  Belieoca's  Ma, 
^  came  t-.»  my  aid  like  a  aLCrl  a?  she  is, 
and  savt^i  me  fr-m  starvari-.-ii-  And 
if."  sail  BrW.viV  Ma.  sadJrLir  fam- 
ing Dp.  "  I  conlJ  ketch  a-h:»ld  -.■£  that 
critic  of  'The  Daily  Investigator.' 
which  Beliecca  was  crying  overvt-s- 
terday,  I'd  let  him  know  what  the 
Bible  says  al»i-«ut  them  as  judges  oth- 
ers, and  considerest  not  the  beam  that 
is  in  thine  own  eye." 

With  this  Somewhat  mixed  sen- 
tence, Beltecca's  Ma  concludeL  No 
one  laughed;  for  the  story  t-he  had 
told  was  a  sad  one;  and  she  t'>Id  it 
as  one  who  had  sufftrred.  and  not  like 
a  repeater  of  bare  facts.  But,  aftt^r 
this  time,  there  was  a  vague  rv j>ort 
that  Eebecca's  Ma  was  not  the  rt-al 
article,  but  a  substitute.  Still  RvIk.^- 
ca's  Ma  and  Rebecca  herself  had  by 
this  time  grown  to  be  *•>  much  liked 
by  the  other  memWrs  of  the  compa- 
ny, that  even  ^Dss  Baggs  refrained 
fp.>m  unpleasant  remarks.  The  mil  1 
behavior  of  Miss  Baggs,  though,  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
she  now  reigned  undisputed  in  the 
position  of  lea«ling  lady ;  Mrs.  Aggs 
having  taken  umbrage  and  departed. 

^ry  story  must  now  leap  over  the 
winter  holidays  into  the  spring.  Busi- 
ness was  light,  except  on  the  benefit 
nights;  and  Bebecca  fell  into  the 
habit  of  glancing  over  the  partially 
filled  house  night  after  night  to  see 
whom  she  knew  there.  This  habit 
caused  her  to  notice  a  man  of  some 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  bronzed 
face  and  full  brown  beard,  who  wildly 


ftlmrato] 
Tkm,  m  B  diBoii 

jmlii      ^OlCsFVUtie^!  Itlibk 

»  iK  mam,       Seteom    Ingbed      ""TIm 
^  •w  Ak  A#  okY  kftf«   aeeo    mtajf "  «f 

I  Ad  %« |liMBed  if  jcm  «uiild 

X««il  I  MT  dui  tli«  mritit 

I  witk  «imiaa ;  di&l ! 

«ni  wj,  periictij  iHent  &r^ 

sailc  9Bifl| 

■I   ^  9^  iMHUe  M  A 

n  il:g  tttti^ 

mi  Mt  bw«  to  nit  toBf. 
M  ii  cnU  pambli'  ht  c^^  < 
tfcfr  %ef!  fare,  as^l  Ire  upppfin 


-  ^  i-    T  - 


:   -  •   '    -:- c-  ••  My  -:.--/'  said  the  stm! 

':    -"-:    -":•:*.  " '.TV  rjv     Dullincrton  !  "    s; 

:   --   •:>.-.:--  :i.  '.  v  k-i  at  her  an  insta 

"."iif-r-    1  i.-  :,.  r..    ^•.::i    one    tremeiirlo'is 

.--L-:^      ?  :'  I  ••  M  :*.-r  !  "    he     caiiLrht    li'-r 

■    I   ^--jr—  *::-^-".     Fi'-becca's    Ma   did  i 

-:  k,-  i^^vT-:  ?..—  ?:.  V   i.  i  ::•>!■  even  faint  :  she  on 

-:•-•■■ -1  :  "::.:::  ^r.  :    ^e    orivd  ;  and  Rel-eroa 

.--',•■:--  ~j:.r.  :. ".  :  ;  :-:    ^'rvst-nce    of    mind 

..r  :    >  -  -:      r-  .ri'  :     j:"^  "ur  of  the  n>:im  and 

-:    "-      "-    -  : :  e  ! :» ;. r r. ,   n r. a 'i y    w i : ; d i n g   up  1 

':.-    ye i. ;-  .^ :  ly.  ::  rrnano-  hy  giving  three  snial 

:.s:r.7:::L  iz.  cheers  to  herself,  and  indulgi 

i'ti.tc  :h:.:  Ke-  s-.r:  of  war-ihmce.     Then   si 

•g-_rei  in  her  back,  and  heard    George   Bi 
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be  worked  his  way  around 
1  back  home,  and  bow  be 
1  bv  lack  in  Cbina^  and  bow 
back  and  bunted  vainly  for 
3r  he  supposed  he  bad  lost 

was  all  owing  to  mey"  said 

remorsefully. 

jive  you,"  said  George  Bul- 

rse,  every  one  now  sees  the 
coarse^  Bebecca  couldn't  do 
her  Ma;  and,  of  course, 
nllington  wasn't  going  to  be 
of  his  natural  parent  witb- 
ggle.  Then,  on  subsequent 
itead  of  Bebecca's  leaving 
,  as  at  first,  Rebecca's  Ma 
isappeared.  The  result  of 
Eis  been,  that  Bebecca  Pot- 
;  left  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
rabrette  to  be  filled  at  the 
This  sommer  will  witness 


the  departure  of  Bebecca  and  Be- 
becca's Ma  to  San  Francisco,  where 
Mr.  George  Bullington's  business 
bead-quarters  are  to  be.  This  infor- 
mation I  gather  from  a  letter  to  my 
friend,  the  manager ;  to  which  letter 
a  postscript  is  attached,  which,  as  it 
is  decidedly  misty  to  the  manager, 
and  obscure  to  myself,  I  place  before 
the  eyes  of  an  inteUigent  public :  — 

"  P.  S.  —  I  desire  to  say  a  wprd  or 
two  myself,  before  shaking  your  dust 
oif  of  my  feet  forever.  When  I  used 
to  get  in  the  way,  why  don't  you 
blame  your  attachers ;  for  clumsy  tjiey 
were,  and  clumsy  they  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  unless  changed.  In  conclu- 
sion I  would  remark,  that  I  regard 
myself  as  merely  a  means  to  an  end ; 
and,  as  such,  trust  you  will  favorably 
remember  she  who  now  signs  herself 

P^*^^'  Bebecca's  Ma." 
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!)h,  no!  I  can't  say  that 
here  are  clergymen  present 
SVliafs  that!  Something 
;  to  have  the  advantage  of. 
constraint.  We  are  here  to 
or  minds  with  perfect  free- 
mntaally  affect  each  other, 
something  to  tilt  against  in 
day's  sermon. 

/I— Why,  Mr.  L.  was  say- 
thing  so  very  peculiar,  that 
louder  that  he  declines  to  re- 
I  was  describing  our  Sun- 
il  celebration,  where  Dr. 
lada  the  eloquent  address, 
^hiUien  snng.  that  beautiful 


hymn  about  Siloam's  shady  rill.  And 
I  happened  to  speak  of  the  lovely 
swell  of  the  voices  in  that  sweet  coup- 
let which  ends  it:  — 

"  The  earth  affords  no  lovelier  sight, 
Than  a  religious  youth."' 

L,  —  And  I  was  thoughtless 
enough  to  remark,  that  I  questioned 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  contained 
in  that  familiar  stanza.  Beligion  is 
a  subject  about  which  it  is  awkward 
to  say  one's  whole  mind  when  clergy- 
men are  present  But  I  can  stand  to 
my  guns  if  you  compel  me  to  do  so. 

2).  —  As  one  of  the  objectionable 
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be  k«v«  nIaipHiBd  lint 

;  Atbeiuaitt  wvre  UMsoelattli  to 
»if)»  wish  tke  Ibm^  mud 
i«tf  rci'lrfiiHrKknl  poollij* 

it  wQold  teem  to  H  ^^^^  s^ 

»t  be    taa^l,  bttt  oqIi' 

If  tk«  hjmu  oovki  bp 

to  lud,  tkii  evt^'t  lovilim 

IS  a  lellgiWM  M  Baa,  lie 

r  be  ?«e4ij  to  ndMeiibe  to  it. 

-OrtmmlT;  if  tiie  old  man'i 

WM  vide,  and  hk  intellect 

There  is  eometliiBg  injonlb 

l»B   all  adiniie  and   njoioe  ta; 

I  it  net  i^igiflML     What  do  joo, 

'  liemrt,  w&ot  joor  Ih^  of  etglK 

he?    Wh J,  m healthy  Iraaiaii 

^  vho  acta  with  integriiy  withoat 

iHkmif  and  diovB  ioaw  digiuly 

efaetedmw  m»  be  devdope 

eew     Toiidoiiot  want  him  to 

YoQ  are  aatiaied  tf  he  is 

aad  geDuiii^  and  esaeatiallj  a 

I  felbw.     Here  is  the  stuff  fiooD 

iicne  and   eifcw&staiice    may 

a  heiQ  or  a  saiat.     Hut  what 

tbeie    lor    the    **i«ligioiis 

^«f  tbe  Hjam,  who,  rcior  coa- 

wbi^pexs,    i«ii*t    religions 

r  all,  bot,  at  best,  a  oarrovr-iDinded 

who  hags  a  aopiioeed  inrest- 

aad  takes  a  aetuooiat  ddight 

1^.  —  Your  expreasions  are  coarse  ; 

in  1  f.kke   the  meaaiog  to  be,  tliat 

edocation  in  religion  must 

lui  the  htunan  mind  craves  it 

beahfay  growth ;  just  ae  the 

I  in  language  pala  gram- 

tbe  end  of  the  atiident*s 

where  he  reaUjr  wants  it 


Z.  — Yes;  that's  aboat  what  I 
■messL  And  1  my,  that  jroo  tij 
to  uawd  ia  joor  spiilfiiaT  doctrines 
too  saoa.  For  joa  eaa*t  give  lbs 
dm-UiLm  as  joa  see  tbw  ;  bat  oal j 

tbe  jsaiaatare  saiad  caa  gmpw  Kow, 
I  beliere  in  tbeologj ;  and  I  beliers 
fluit  it  aiakes  iu  dtviae  power  felt  as 
aa  iatefpceter  of  expeneaoe.  Bat  do 
wait  CiQ  we  get  soiae  experieace  to 
laitevpret. 

IK  —  Mj  point  of  Tiew  is  so  verj 
di&i«i%  that  I  caa  scaioel/  replT  to 
joa.  YoQ  think  tbat  Ibna^  aeoda* 
and  csereaioaitt  bide  God  tea  tbe 
joang.  1  know  tbat  tbef  aloae  can 
lereal  him.  Yoo  approve  tbe  wivtrb- 
ed  iafidelity  of  tbe  day^  which  writes 
ittetf  oat  ia  books  aboat  self4i^iw  I 
kaow  tbat  tbe  oa!/  hope  for  jmmg  or 
obi  is  in  a  bamble  pfa/er  for  drrine 
help. 

Mr*,  JET.  —  Ad  a  woman,  I  maj  not 
be  ai4e  to  argue  with  L.;  bat,  at 
least,  I  most  piotest.  Tooth  is  tbe 
period  of  sentiment;  then,  if  erer, 
we  mast  caonsecrate  it  We  must 
gJTe  diildren  what  is  true,  and  the 
greatest  of  truths  first  of  all. 

&  —  But  is,  it  not  possible,  that,  in 
trring  to  present  a  truth  too  soon,  we 
may  £ail  to  present  it  at  all  ?  Wh^n 
I  was  a  child,  my  elders  thought  it 
TeiT  important  that  I  should  hare  a 
realising  sense  of  heaven  as  of  a 
place  of  eupremest  felicity.  WeM^ 
they  employed  the  best  effects  in 
music  and  white  drapery,  and  thougltt 
they  had  succeeded.  •  But  every  night, 
as  I  went  to  bed,  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  waking  ap  there;  for  I 
could  see  nothing  hut  a  saint  in  his 
night-gown,  m^EJng  up  to  me  with 
some  outlandish  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument, probably  a  shaum  or  a 
sackbut,  and  commanding  me  to  play 
upon  it     And^  oh  !  the  bitter  agony 


4\ 


wishing  to  designate  i^^ast  Day,  could 
describe  it  only  as  the  day  that's 
worse  than  Sunday.  There  was  the 
little  girl,  daughter  of  one  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  lived,  who  begged  her 
father  to  give  her  one  book  with  noth- 
ing about  Jesus  in  it.  As  a  child,  I 
remember,  while  sitting  through  the 
tediousness  of  the  Sunday  services, 
taking  a  horrible  satisfaction  in  the 
thought,  that  the  Being  who  exacted 
a  repetition  of  those  dreary  prayers 
and  praises  had,  luckily,  bound  him- 
self to  hear  them  ;  and  so,  attending 
all  the  churches  at  once,  must  expe- 
rience a  weariness  to  which  my  finite 
capacity  for  ennui  was  simply  con- 
temptible. 

^S".  —  You  must  remember  the  whole 
of  L.'s  statement  in  order  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  views.  He  recognizes,  as 
few  men  who  call  themselves  liberal 
do,  the  difference  between  morality 
and  religion.  But  he  thinks  we  must 
be  moral  in  order  to  be  religious,  not 
religious  in  order  to  be  moral  And 
there  is  a  text  about  doing  the  will  in 
order  that  we  may  know  the  doctrine, 
which  goes  far  to  sustain  him.     Sj)ir- 


his  doctrine.  When 
new  education  in  rel 
to  be  applied  ? 

L,  —  Every  man 
application  in  such  c 
signed  him.  I  oi 
among  my  contempor 
the  most  religious  me 
were  not  brought  up  i 
Scripture  -  reading, 
church-going.  They 
have  escaped  that  dis 
which  is  so  commoii 
cases,  so  fatal  an  expc 
poet  tells  us,  that  the 
its  life  in  every  limb  a 
of  death,  so  it  can  re^ 
immortality,  judgmei 
ceeding  sinfulness  of  i 
and  ritual  wait  T 
come,  but  it  is  not  yet 
and  earnestly,  as  occa 
of  the  Fatherhood  of 
the  strength  and  beai 
tures,  and  of  the  div: 
in  God's  good  time,  i 
them  when  leyerentl 
spare  no  appeal  to  in 
ample  in  insisting  1 
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mdtng  die  former,  and  the 
like  Chorch  in  creating  the 
I  be  ownparativelj  easy. 
[  mippoee  jou  would  give  up 
iDg  of  the  Scriptures  in  our 

iVrtaiiiJj.  The  roechanic^il 
jf  Scripture  as  a  school  exer- 
t«  harm  than  good,  Wliv, 
deeties  of  Shakspeare  and 
ttttiiraiiceg  of  Paul  hare 
meaning  talten  out  of  them 
^  driven  into  us   as   school* 

B  gometbnes  cat<rh  a  glimpse 
wluch  reveals  their  power  or 
Ett  the  memory  <)f  the  drilled, 
floon  returns  to  darken  it. 
ik  at  the  deplorable  scandals 
re    recently    disgniced    the 
oar  oldest  University  town, 
supposed  to  stand  as  high 
the  country.     Daily  Scrip- 
ling  docs  not  appear  to  have 
tm.     But  suppose  the  State 
teachers  who  could  inupire 
in,  realizing  the  economy 
rice  that  moral  power 
ise  that  the  State 
at  the  literature  of 
lel  wias  not  flaunted  in  the 
il8  sehool-cbildren  at  every 
!     I  know  whereof  I  af- 
\  to  and  from  the  city  on 
m  railroads ;  and  I  wonder  at 
rity,  when  I  see  our  school- 
nrer  the  illustrated  litera- 
ftsd  crime  freely  offered 
he  news-stands  in  the  depots. 
f'oa  iotieh  npon  a  matter  that 
[b&e  every  thinking  man.     I 
mm  held,  that^  if  it  was  the 
HV^tate  to  teach  reading,  it 
r^^  to  exercise  a  censor- 

-^s  in  the  interests  of 
good  citizenship. 
eoQise,  there  are  some  dif- 
way  of  complete  and 


efficient  State-action-  But  man}^  of 
them  might  he  removed,  if  our 
churches,  instead  of  devoting  their 
time  and  means  to  forcing  their  views 
of  Christian  dogma  upon  the  young, 
could  unite  their  influence  and  work 
in  removing  temptations  which  good 
Christians — yes,  and  good  Heathen 
too  —  have  declared  infinitely  perilous 
to  the  soul  of  man.  They  would  thus 
prepare  ground  in  which  dbtinctively 
Christian  doctrine  might  be  planted, 
and  bear  its  celestial  fruit. 

2>.  —  I  am  in  the  minority  here, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  argue  the  question. 
I  will  only  say,  that  any  man  who  has 
heartily  embraced  Christian  doctrine 
knows  that  it  is  the  dearest  thing  he 
owns,  and  that  he  is  required  to  im- 
part it  to  the  young  in  all  its  purity, 
even  as  it  was  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints.  Every  minister  knows,  also, 
that  the  **  religious  youth  **  exists,  and 
is  worth  a  whole  universe  of  the  moral 
ones,  which  is  all  your  system  proposes 
to  make. 

L.  —  I  trust  I  have  not  giren  of- 
fence by  my  plain  speech.  You  asked 
for  my  Rellffio  lawL 

J),  —  Which  turns  out  to  he  S0* 
Uific  laid  aside, 

L,  —  I  appeal  from  that  judgment 
Let  us  bear  some  other  opinion. 

X  —  I  believe  tliat  it  is  possible  to 
cultivate  the  sense  of  righC  and  truth, 
and  also  to  consecrate  them  by  the 
sentiments  of  veneration  and  faith. 
But  I  also  believe  that  the  teacher 
who  has  the  tact  to  develop  the 
spiritual  nature  of  a  boy  with  no  de- 
triment to  his  soundness  of  mtnd,  and 
manly  uprightness  of  character,  has 
the  rarest  of  human  gifts.  Give  me 
the  ** religious  youth"  as  formed  by 
an  Arnold,  and  the  statement  of  the 
hymn  is  true*  But  we  must  general- 
ise from  the  average  of  mankind;  and 
so  I  take  no  ejLception  to  what  L 
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has  aaid.  But  it  w  getting  late.  I 
propose  that  the  President  be  callecl 
u|Kiii  to  sum  upj  in  his  wUe  way,  be- 
fore he  t^es  the  liorae-cars. 

PremdQut.  —  L haa  introduced 

a  subject  which  ia  too  large  to  be  more 
than  toucbed  upou  in  any  talk  about 
thii  table.  We  all  seem  to  agree, 
that  religioua  iustruction  1%  the  mu^t 
essential   part  of  a  man's  education. 

And  I  say,  with  L >  that  it  ahonld 

not  be  forced.  The  critical,  rational- 
Izvug  spirit  of  the  daj  must  be  ret^og- 
nizod  as  fonuiog  a  partj  and  an  im- 
portant onej  in  the  education  of  the 
best-trained  man*  By  simple,  un- 
heiii toting  faith  in  a  metaphysical 
dogma»  as  receiii'ed  at  t\y%  hands  of 
another,  even  if  he  be  aa  Arnoldj  we 
do  not  get  the  best  working-power 
out  of  it.  Let  U3  teach  ethics  wcll^ 
and  a  religious  tone  will  insenaibly  be 
given  out.  I  remember  this  saying 
0f  Dean  Alford,  who  is  reputed  to  be 
a  st^und  rhurrhman.  '*  The  hoalthic^st 
di^cipliiR*  of  conscit-'iice  is  to  bo  found 
ill  the  cxtTciso  of  plain,  manly  coui- 
nion-si'Hsi'.'' 

L.  —  I  should  limit  even  that  re- 
mark to  the  peril )J  of  immaturity  be- 
fore I  indorsed  it.     I  have  only  recog- 


ni^d  the  faet^  that  it  is  good  to  kdi 

joung  man  feel  solidly  at  home  upDa 
the  earthy  before  we  are  after  kim  Mith 
theological  pitchforks  to  prick  Ma 
into  soaring  above  iL 

President  —  I  object  to  the  **  »'m* 
ing  I  '^     Man  must  go  up  step  by  >Xtif 
through  an  earthly  experience.    Ha 
mu^t  live  in  all  the  intermediate  gpac< 
between  earth  and  heaven.     My  ■ 
vie t ion  h,  that  Keligion,  as  a  ^} 
must   result  firom   some   naturJ 
que  nee   of  thought.     It  must  h^  ur 
counted  for,  —  not  abruptly  gin*(i  uul  I 
How  gradually  and  deliberately  GaA  | 
works    through    nature ;    there  j*!^  J 
fcction   results    irom  disci  pi  ini^  *ai 
growth.     From  aaalogy,  I  dowk  itt  j 
death'bed    conversions   and   jnv^nil^ 
short-cuts   to   grace*      The    i^^ii'    -^ 
history  of  our  country  shows  tli 
one  in  a  thotisand  among  pT^>ii       , 
Christians  felt  the  force  of  their  ova  ii 
doctrines*     Hence  the  somewhat  s^ 
snrrl    Rpf^ctade    of    men    o^itside   ths 
churches     risinj:^    up    to     show    the 
churi'hes  what  I  heir  religion  required. 
I  state  the  problem  thus,    How  <hall 
Religion  recognize  the  mental  condi- 
tion   of   the  age  '*     Its    solution   can 
come  from  no  one  mind. 


f,vK  r 
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are  beginning  that  season  when,  through  a  large  part  of  our* 
,  spoken  literature  comes  to  the  aid  of,  and  into  competition 
,  written  literature.     The  lectures  have  begun.     In  all  our  cities 
towns^  the  newspapers  display"  schedules,  set  forth  with  all  the 
ictioQS  once  used  by  the  theatre  and  the  circus,  detailing  the 
and  de^ribing  the  powers  and  reputations,  of  the  men  and 
who,  under  the  auspices  of  this  or  that  *^  Coui-se,*^  are  to  en- 
during the  winter,  the  ndnd  of  the  public,  or  cater  to  its 
ent 
xe  was  a  feeling,  a  few  years  ago,  that  this  mode  of  joining  in- 
a  and  recreation  was  passing  out  uf  vogue.    It  had  had  a 
iiial  growth,  fix>m  the  time  when  it  was  confined  to  those  with 
special  knowledge,  who  could  be  induced  to  give  a  sketch  of 
knowletlge  to  the  public,  —  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Everett's  lec- 
on  Greek  Literature,  in  1824,  —  and  to  another  class  of  profes- 
itinerants,  who,  with  more  or  less  complete  apparatus  and 
ments,  undertook  to  give  a  superficial  view  of  some  of  the 
sciences.     The  system  of    '*  popular"   lectures   of    which, 
eonrse,  only  we  speak,  —  seemed  to  meet  a  decided  craving,  if  not 
want,  in  New-England  societies,  and  such  as   sprang  from   New 
id.     It  aimed  to  be  useful,  —  it  was  for  the  good  of  all,  — and 
Id  could  help  pay  for  it.     More  than  that,  —  it  brought  people  to- 
letlier  for  all  these  good  things ;  and,  while  it  made  a  change  and 
iriety  in  the  home  employment  of  evenings,  this  was  the  result  of 
g  homes  instead  of  deserting  them.     In  many  places,  it  was  the 
tative  and  substitute  for  the  theatre  and  the  dance,  —  in  all, 
e  a  recognized  companion  and  ally  to  them. 
our  readers  know  how  it  has  happened,  that,  just  as  it  seemed 
lectures  were  going  out  of  fashion,"  either  because  audiences 
beginning  to  be  tired  of  the  staple  offered  to  them,  or  the  giinders 
because  they  were  few,  an  efficient  revival  was  produced, 
new  lease  of  life  given  to  the  lecture,  by  the  method  under 
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which  the  men  best  informed  oa  particular  subjeetSr  a 
whose  reputation  has  most  attracted  the  public  ciuiodtjr^  do^ 
their  limes  and  places  so  arrauged  far  them^  that  eveo^  part  >* 
country  may,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  listen  to  the  wil 
sages  of  every  other  part>,  as  well  as  its  own. 

It  used  to  be  a  question  for  college  themes,  **'  whether  the 
drama,  or  the  written  poem,  had  exerted  the  greatest  efiiect 
human  progress  ?  **  The  lecture,  in  many  of  our  oommunities. 
true  representative  of  the  teachings  tbat  it  may  be  sup  pose  <1 
drama  formerly  gave  to  a  pubUc  that  did  not  read.  People  g«j 
ally  probably  never  went  to  the  theatre  in  Athens,  or  in  an  im 
teix'd  London,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed.  Tli 
went  to  be  interested,  and  to  have  a  common  social  interest  u 
amusement.  That  they  have  *  always,  and  even  since  the  power 
oommanding  written  stores  of  knowledge  is  almost  universal,  got  i 
struction  and  inspiration  from  the  drama,  —  however  plain  to  tlieni 
alist  and  important  to  the  playwright,  and  actor,  —  was  bo 
their  general  purpose.  To  elevate  the  feelings,  to  join  m 
etUture,  to  break  the  sameness  of  daUy  life  with  somethii^  o^ 
usual  routine,  and  to  do  this  in  company  with  othera  sympathi 
in  the  same  enjoyment^  —  this  is  the  temptation  that  fills  the  led 
room,  as  it  fills  the  theatre. 

Already  the  lecture-managers  are  calling  upon  the  devices  of 
rostrum  and  the  opera  to  fill  their  haUs.     We  find  political  adi 
and  political  discussions  announced  as  leading  attractions*  and 
aids  of  music  demanded  and  heralded. 

Indeed,  in  many  of  our  courses,  the  entertaimnentt  w 
may  be,  is  always  preceded  by  music  ;  as  if  the  organ  was 
the  words  of  the  disguised  Uortensio,  — 

"  TI16D  give  mm  Utiwe  to  h»re  prerogattTe ; 
And  whan  in  miuio  w«  haT«  •{tent  sn  hour. 
Tour  kctuiQ  thAU  hart  leisiire  for  u  much.** 

Of  the  two  modes  of  education,  —  the  two  senses  of  the  word  ** 
ture," — reading,  and  "being  read  to," — there  is  much  queslioa  0 
among  those  who  are  systematically  teaching  the  young  in  dai 
which  can  be  used  to  the  most  advantage.  Let  us  leave  that  ql 
tion,  the  answer  to  which  requires  many  qualifications,  for  the  |i 
it-  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  public 
*i:ure8  which  are  now  of  great  service  in  public  education.  First,  tl 
^'  popular  *'  lectures — ^  to  adopt  the  words  which  Lord  Brougham 
applied  most  inaccurately  to  *'  popular  science"  —  of  which  we  il 
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speikiiig;  and,  fieooodlj,  tiheoe  eoones  of  leeloree  adapted  to 
na  of  mattizet  miiidBt  wlio  aeeompaay  them  with  aerioiissnidied, 
r  of  oar  laiger  inadtntioiia  of  Iffarainy  ane  now  providing. 
^  list  oflhfed  this  year  at  Cuibtii^  is  lUI  of  pramise,  not  only 
those  who  can  attend  such  as  beloQg^  to  thetr  aliidks ;  but  to 
of  Its  who  like  to  9ee  the  highest  meaod  of  coltiire  held  out  to 
bind  bope^  thiough  this,  for  a  general  adTaoce  in  colture.     It 
a  student''^  mouth  water,  to  read  the  College  adirertidement^ 
feel  that  he  does  not  Ere  in  Boston  or  Cambridge,  or  have  all 
boots  between  nine  in  the  mnrnipg  and  fiTe  in  the  afternoon  at 
&posal. 
I V4R  u  the  last  resort  of  politics ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  the  Ittera- 
of  poUticd  becomes  the  liteca^sre  of  the  day.     Just  now«  the 
lent  of  Franee,  defmet^  m  repraented  by  men  better  reec»g* 
as  writers  than  as  statesmen.     M.  Thiers  is  sent  on  a  roving 
to  all  the  nestnl  eoorta ;  and  Jnks  Favre  holds  the  helm*  at 
,  and  the  speakhis  lffii]ii|iet»  of  that  great  ootintry^  full  of  politi- 
i^pirants  and  sliategistB.     In  ^le  midst  of  the  most  serious  mUi- 
'  and  political  eomplieations,  he  was  thanked  by  the  ^^  Academy/* 
other  tongues  were  jet  silent*     The  ejaculations  of  Victor 
are  poUUied  as  if  they  had  the  same  worth,  at  least,  in  Paris, 
the  steadfiist  words  of  General  Trochu  have*     As  an  important 
?*   ^  *^-^  treatment  of  present  politics  by  men  of  letters,  we  have 
ition  to  the  correspondence  between  Strauss  and  Renan, 
the  address  of  the  latter  to  the  French  people* 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Strauss  does  not  write  as  a  Prussian, 
as  a  friend  of  all  Germany.     There  is  rather  a  remarkable  eoinci- 
raggested  by  this  definition  of  his  position.    Just  before  the 
of  1S48,  he  published  a  prose  satire,  of  which  the  basis  was 
eoiDparison  of  the  restoration  of  heatlienism  by  the  Emperor 
iMMU  to  the  decree  of  the  King  of  Prussia  establi^hLng  a  Protestant 
■•rihodoxy  in  his  kingdom.     Now  this  very  Julian  the  Apostate,  rep- 
ting    the    Gauls   although    as   a    Roman    governor,   was    the 
ier  of  Stiasbouig  in  its  first  recorded  siege,  and  drove   the 

back  into  the  Rhine,  in  the  357th  year  of  our  era* 

loneh  again  this  month,  in  our  literary  review,  upon  matters 

|<Mla.y  s  history,  in  the  little  sketch  of  •*  the  Empress,'*  —  as  she  is 

1  eaUed,  —  from  George  Sand's  last  novel.     And  we  have  a  woi-d 

Mj,  in  another  connection,  about  the  new  republication  in  this 

of  that  author's  writings. 
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6TRAUSS  ON  THE  GERMAN  NATION. 

The  great  European  War  has  taken 
Americans  in  great  measure  by  sur- 
prise, becauBe  they  have  not  carefully 
watched  the  steady  advances  to  unity 
of  the  German  nation^  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  those  advances  were 
resented  by  French  politicianti.  The 
Bevcral  stages  of  this  unity  and  jea- 
lousy are  so  well  followed  out  in  the 
letter  of  the  theologian  Strauss*  to 
his  fellow  herej^iarch^  Ernest  Re  nan, 
that  we  translate  the  whole  of  it; 
believing  that  its  wider  circulation  in 
this  country  wiU  more  distinctly  ex- 
plain the  condition  of  things  from 
which  the  war  sprung  than  any  paper 
we  could  publish.  The  reader  should 
not  be  surprised  by  Strauss's  interest 
in  contemporary  politics.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  his  sharp-pointed 
pen  lijis  pricked  a  hole  in  some  con- 
temjwrary  reputations.  The  date  of 
this  curioua  letter  is  as  late  as  the 
13th  of  Aup^t. 

TO  ERNEST  RENAN. 

The  fritinilly  rceeplbn  which  y«m  jravt; 
my  little  hook  on  Vok:iiix%  of  whifh  you 
as^ine  me,  in  your  k-tter  c^ftUe  Soih  of  July, 
allorded  me  p-eat  ^atislhction,  It  was  favor- 
ably  received  in  Genu  any  also  durin;^  the 
fewr  weeks  whlt'h  iiitt-'rvent-d  between  its 
appearance  and  ( he  (x>niniencenvent  of  war; 
but  I  never  concvEdcd  from  iijyj*elf  die 
dinicidiiea  wliich  a  strun^icr  raufit  over^ 
come,  ill  order  to  do  juslice  to  a  luaa  of 
anoiktr  n:uion,  particularly  whea  this  is  a 
niau  wlio  must  be  called  nn  nhsiract  of  the 
FfL-Rch  nationality.  I  waited,  therefore, 
not  without  some  misgivingsi,  for  the  sen- 
tence which  should  be  passed  upoa  me  by 
tlic  leadino;  voices  of  Voltaire's  eouatr)*- 
mcn.  Til  at  yours  is  in  favor  of  my  work 
gives  me  my  JirT*t  real  plcas^ure  in  it ;  for 
it  was  my  ouly  aim  to  give  it  the  truth- 
ftjlne«s  which  you  concede  to  it. 

»  A  lelttr  from  D.  T.  Stmuii  to  Emi-tt  Kcnaa, 
BoMbucii,  LaJto  of  Ck)a*t*noe^  Aug.  13, 1870. 


But  who  can  rejoice  in  a  titerir:^5 
particularly  an  international  Liix»f  i'-^^ 
inch  as  my  work  on  Volriin*  ri^ 
to  bc\  at  a  time  when  hoth  nimuii* ' 
it  wai  to  have  hrou^ht  noafer  lo^ 
are  in  annt  against  em-h  other!   X^\ 
certainly  right  when   you  fny  thw  f 
must  be  exceedingly  painful  to  all ' 
concern  themselves  with  the  intcUl 
relations  of  France  and  Germany ;  i 
you  consider  it  a  misfortune,  that  fori 
time,  hate,  injustice,  and  heanlcTft^ 
ments,  will  he  once  tnore  the  order | 
day,  l>etween  two  members  of  iKe  ! 
pean  family  whose  frienilslup  b  mn*^ 
eessary  for  the  work  of  civMi^aiion. 
are   equally   right,  loo,  when  yon 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  frienrJ  oTl 
and  justice,  next  to  the  perfect  fulfl 
of  duty  to  hit*  own  country,  to  kt^pl 
self  free  from  a  bigoted  patriotisiu, 
narrows  the  heart,  and  cormpte  the  J 
ment- 

You   Kiy,  respected  «r,  that   you 
hopeti  that  war  might  he  avoided* 
Germans  hoped  the  aame>  in  erery 
instance  when   war  seemed   ih 
since  I860  :  hut,  g^enerally,  we  « 
war  with  France  unavoidable,  at  s| 
quenee  of  the  events  of  thai  year,  - 
avniciiihle,   that    the   ipie^tion 
asked,  why  Fru*sin  hatl   not  alp 
cepte<i  war,  for  example,  in  the 
bonrg  quarrel,  antl  settled  the  matter^ 
that   we  wantetl    war;  but  we  kne*  1 
French  well  enoui^h  to  be  sure  that 
would  want  it.  It  is  like  the  Seren  fm 
War,  which  followed  as  a  natttnil  i 
quenee  of  the  two  Silefian  wars  of  F« 
erick  the  Great,     He  had  no  wish  fuf  i 
new  struggle;   but  he  knew  thut  M« 
Theresa   would   never  rest  till  fhtt 
brought  it  about,  and  lubd  Ibund  t|]lie><  i 
it.    Neither  a  ruler  nor  a  people  will  tidJt*, 
resign  an  ascendancy  to  which  they  nit  i 
customed ;  ihey  will  make  efforts  to  nrtii 
it.  until  it  i*  ilecisively  taken  frciin  i 
Thu^  bith  Austria  and  Ffancii  luf 
cesisively  opposed  thciii9elve«  to 
and  this  time  France  oppri«es 
Prussia  supporte*!  by  a  united  Q* 
Since  ilie  times  of  Richelien  and 
Fourteenth^  France  has  been 
to  play  the  first  role  among  £urQpe«D  i 
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-  -1^    m»^    im-  •    ifc-j-      ^-si  i4 
^  rL^a.   izxzr>k;;b"L    iim-:     ix     :ii: 

■  St  *^-:aiSsR-Jini    illii.    r:^i;::»:*Ii:i 

-i*-^:iT   :i  r.iLi.-ifcs:  t:  ziw  ni> 
r --itrr-      Z»3:  i---jrr  isk'i  ir.  La* 

.^■ir^TT.   LT  lilt    Tit-j.i.:  ;c   ibe 
iCT^:**  ii  ibr  i2smi::j.'»3*  »,x  ;be 

t-"»i*  ■:•:  iair--:-.  *  -i.  itsT»'iaiK'»n. 
i--  iii  r.  <  rn  i  brre ;  *hi'  hi  iisi 
il:  *«:lz-.-2  ihi'  mooK'nt  whi-n 
si.  :l«  it  wtTk-.  unJerminfJ  tho 
r  pi.wer.  an  J  ht-r  riibt  to  a  loaJ 
.  She  quietly  lievoietl  bi*rM.»ll' 
:  *be  cruaieJ  a  literal iiri'.  i\\v\ 
nh  a  5;x\tr5«ion  of  thinkors  :mil 
I  nnkc-l  hi^ht-r  than  tho  cl;is>io 
Fran-.x*  ot'  the  $«.*voDttfcnth  auil 
1  (K-niuries.  If  they  couM  ntu 
ujx'te  with  the  Fn-nch  in  n*fiiie- 
ilie  tact  of  tho  worM,  they  wen' 
1  depth  of  thought,  and  warmth 
1.  Tho  idea  of  humanity,  itf 
lonious  cuhivation  of  human 
the  individual  and  iu  the  Utah's, 
I  developed  hy  tho  German  lite- 
the  Lift  quarter  of  the  past  cen- 
the  beginning;  of  this, 
lermany  hail  assumed  an  intel- 
id  in  Europe;  while  Fninre  Hiill 
at  the  head  in  i»f>Iitic.H,  noi,  in- 
lout  seven]  8tru'i<rlu  with  Kn;;- 
he  literary  advance  in  (iermany 
1  bloom  of  false  promise,  it  iiiu»>t 
inllowed  by  a  politi«;al  \tnp\:n'*A. 
lys  of  NaiKjle</n.  Fra iif-c  ha* J 
elf  bodily  uym  <it'.mi.iu\' .  'VWm 
IS  tiuYjwn  off  in  th«;  rjaif|f«  i;r 
nee  in  1(^13  and  1414.  \*x  ih<: 
our  io»ignifu:anf:<.'.  and  wairit  *A 
insight,  were  not  nutfjy^i   \jm 
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si:i»f  A*  ilv  x»*«iv  urn,,  ih,  ^Ku,  •ii.-,.l 
Sll.-»U'..  lift**;  ^in-*.***. Mil.',     !li.    iiii<'%u.    ^t-i"  ifij 

fli."*;      !■*    »iiiri.'i%>e*L.iv;    ui      i»;w      f. «.■•. u     r« 
lUt     Ss  *\._-»       >i,:v^:i^       ^"^'K'I      *'^-.-i-.«.      -..o. 
a^l'U.i'.    >.  .■•^«.      r*    *    iV>Ai»:      ».      .1.  ^^v-     'n* 
I». '..P-Sv  '.   •  J.>    2?i>esi.\     fc.«-      ^'•^'  iii'^  .    -. iK- 
T>.'«T    iTi'm.-*.:  *     •  ?».*    «•-•*     .•k.'t.Vk     «i'si«      ^^ 
T\^:rj*:*    Si«-        X\ .    »  .•     ..^.x  :•    .\i. ......,- 

Tht*  n»^n  ,v   iS.-  \^  t.     .•»     ?«%a  •<%»■•..<  ^^vv 

Ji'l     !*.:*       jb:-«    %«♦      .?-'-V.,       K     ^.vvi^v 

didrrt-ni  frwm  ih,*  s^wi  iK.;*  k  •%  ••  X» 
hsd  A^wwJ.    lV;V\\w  h  \    ,  .iv  mX»  ^'X  *  •^ 

ami.}  ihr  N.>nw^  «».i  i^N-  «i^>Axi«>x\  .\  iVh. 
war.  r\us  \y  *\>c  \y\%^\.^  *><  iV  ,w*':\*\ 
fi>r  union,  at  thi«  jv't.v"-  m\.v  *svh 
}onihfuK     }:nv«.    An. I    »\mw%*iik^  \Tk^ 

Sl).ld0     of    |1h»    («en)l4A    K:i^)M)V    «-«i».K4\N^ 

nKmt  like  a  *jhv|i\»  nv^i  iik\\  i^K*»  ,si 
ihe  lime  ^IlmiM  .iii.-ifh  !«n\  uMfwi^  «ii.v  i\« 
the  luipr.h-lii'.d  tleiu  i\^«  ii  il  iim«  I«iii«i«.m«« 
as  th«*\  iftetv  r.illi*d.  .iiid  ls>  JmhhIs-,!  1«« 
:niy  lluu  ;  >o  iiiipt:i«  IiimK  oiiU  pi\«\«*  lU^t 
he  mii«>l  li.ixo  lijil  t\  It.i.l  i  HIM.  I,  It, ,. 

The  lrm|M««t  of  \iiin  l\i  XiOmt.Mi  pimtt,-.! 
our   llir   liir  »  mIuIo,  Mtih.ml   udx  m*  int.     tt« 
OM!MMlliall\.     We  ho«V    U:i\e   dm  mn.  h  lUtui 
ti)  wsileliiif*  nml  Mliidiliu!  n  mtU.tn  >>«  «IU 
l«'iM>ntly  I'luiiikiiUed    111   ihu    Fi«>i«,  li  .    <:«i 

I'VlTV     pPOplii    ■hiilllil     lllllfl      friilil)      lltfli 

own  m<':im.  Ilii>h'nwit  imn,  itml  ilud  .mit 
hi*tt<ity.        'V\u*    iliiitiU-ia   mI     Mill    Miiillii 
Sliifi'n  yit'y*    Miiilti  tinliiiiilfit  1    iitm  h  •  >i|«t 
liilily  MriU   iiwiiki<tiiiil    lii-iii    ati>l   \U**»     Imt 
th<'    liiiiil    1)1'    npiit  11    tiiiiiiiitiil    llii>    «(-)>iit 
hImi.      I'i lift-la    mid    AubIiIii    i<Iii«i>i|    iIh-Ii 
riiiikx  t(i;'«'lli«-i  iiyiiliiPi  i<iiif»llliiiitiiiid  I'*).'! 
oWf,  lihd  Mrt-fi«  iiiiid'il   n;.fffi(ici   ll«  }iii  ii..iei. 
ill  thf  Mfi.llli'1   ^Wiili  «       |l  liillnwi.il,  iti,ii  ti. 
»i»Ufi'-i'    I'f   till-    l>itl.    IImi    pHllid     iKM'ihia 
</f  a   ^«i'riii-iii    •iiiiir,  «*■•■    ih'i*vj\»i    Im    Im. 
piiiri'f'ifin         In   i|i«  '•^if.-i.  ifl   i)i«ti.,  U'*^ 
•'*«-r,    il    "/'lid     »»'••     li«     I  i/fM  «-i«|i  «I,    t),Ni 
«;*«*' h'*    b'/w«  vf-r    f'iifl'cc,  tum^K    \u   t^,u 
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to  nothinj;,  m  long  ms  their  goTernmentfl 
wcro  8upport4Ml  t)y  the  Diet,  that  is,  by 
the  two  larger  States. 

Then  arose  a  1io|k»  of  a  representation 
of  the  p<H>plc  in  the  Diet.  A  hopeful  rtep 
was  made  in  PniiiKia.'  but  only  a  half-way 
one,  by  puiuuioning  the  unite<l  chamber  of 
deputies,  —  when,  at  thisji  moment,  the  Ke- 
Tolution  of  February  —  a  thrust  from  you 
—  encroached  a^in  upon  Cierftian  de- 
velo])nient.  Such  shocks  from  Franco 
were  ruinous  to  ns,  so  hm^  as  thoy  sur- 
prisei]  us,  a  weak  natiim.  Tlieyare  helpful 
to  us,  in  an  equal  dein^-e,  as  we  grow 
Btron*;  with  our  own  power ;  so  that  this 
last  stroke,  which  mizht  have  been  most 
injurious  to  us,  promises  to-day  to  bring 
more  valuable  results  than  former  ones. 
Tlie  shock  of  1848  touched  us  at  a  mo- 
ment when  we  hail  liecome  conscious  of 
the  fruitlessness  of  all  s(*paratc  etlbrt  for 
freedom  and  tlie  public  good  ;  and  it  helped 
at  once  to  develop  the  idea  of  a  German 
linitr.  In  the  German  pa.rliamt*nU  eleutejl 
by  uoiver!ml  wiffhi^e,  tliis  idea  gain*Ml  a 
poUlicaL  importance,  and  before  it«  moral 
authodty  all  separate  powen  were  obliged 
to  retreat  tor  a  time. 

If  ihe  idea  of  a  German  iinity  from 
1S'2I  to  1 830  rested  exclusively  amroiig  die 
ttudents,  it  might  be  jestingly  suggeftfedf 
that  it  had  seized  upon  the  profci»ora  in 
1848,  i!',  as  the  ftayitsj^  goes,  there  b  a  bit 
of  ilie  professor  in  every  educated  Gct^ 
man.  It  is  enough  to  say^  that  the  matU^r 
was  treated  theoretically  in  a  thorotigh 


eren  than  did  the  ftttempCi  of  the  Ge^ 
jnan  nation  at  reconstruction.  During 
this  struggle,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  doaltsm  of  Pnis<ia  and 
Austria  was  the  caose  of  the  onhappr 
condition  of  Germany.  Dnring  the  time 
of  Mettemich,  Prussm  had  been  towed 
along  by  Austria;  and  this  wte  cooadere<l 
a  guarantee  for  safety  and  order.  It  wa« 
now  as  surprising  to  the  policy  of  Austria 
as  it  was  inconvenient,  to  have  Pnis«ii 
making  more  and  more  earnest  efforts  '.o 
assert  her  own  will,  and  pursue  her  ovn 
course.  Therefore,  whatever  Prussia  want- 
ed hcncetbrth  to  create  or  uphold  in  Ge^ 
many,  beginning  with  the  Zbllverein,  was 
privately  and  pablicly  contested  by  Aus- 
tria. Germany  was  now  in  the  condition 
of  a  wagon,  to  which  two  horses  are  at- 
tached, one  before  and  one  behind,  an'l 
which  conseciuently  cannot  move.  But 
every  period  in  historic  times  finds  the 
man  it  needs,  if  only  the  right  individual 
can  \w  fiy\im\  m  the  right  place,  among  tlw 
rising  youth,  ftl.  von  Bismarck  was  a  wsn 
of  the  right  sort,  and  hia  position  in  ffee 
Diet  the  right  point  of  view  firom  whit:ii 
to  look  into  the  nji^tery  of  G^nnaiJr. 
At  first,  it  was  his  pride  in  Prussia  wbirli 
led  him  to  fwear-  vengi?;mee  on  Austria 
far  the  humiliation  which  she  had  bfoo;rbt 
upon  Prusfria,  while  he  was  still  awan&  tlia* 
Gei**nany  could  be  helped  by  helps? 
Pmssda.  In  the  ^tntc^pjle  for  Scbleswi^ 
Holstein,  it  was  pD«i«ib]e  to  hamew  tte 
horses  together  for  a  moment ;  but  the  fod 
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10   Germaas  what  we  haiJ 

for ;  but  it  did  nol  bring  ti  in 

I  vc  had  denired,  wad  therefore  a 

mm  of  lite  Gcsniaii  peo|ile  tbrast 

We  wanted  to  bring  aboot  tbe 

Grnuaay  firois  the  iJeal,  fom 

lOf  the  people,  ciul  of  the  tbongjite 

Ni>w  lilt-  wav  for  it  wa* 

.tbe  power  in  exUtenee,  wilii 

PH.     As  the  imagination  ecmn 

&r,  we  had  thoaght  to  unite  the 

German  races  in  one  conattttK 

yielding  to  existing  circumsian^ 

\j  the  Gt^rmans  in  Aastrla^  but 

Gcnnun  Middle  States,  were  left 

Lit  rTt|ttineAl  tim4j  t«  Pttsoncile  Ger^ 

aod  German  obstinacy  to 

hot  the  fbtce  of  these  £K*t«,  I 

ajr,  their  common  sense,  was 

that«  in  a  very  brief  period, 

iasi^^  haamade  aaatia&o- 

cif  France  during  all  this 
ImtgaUr  to  opening  the  eves  uf 
blind.  She  allowed  the^e  events 
BUoe,  tn  the  hope  of  enlar^ging  her 
Istikacy  by  the  dijeeiuaons  of  her 
She  eould  not  oooceal  her 
lea  fhe  was  disappointed. 
»B  Germans  could  estimate 
of  oar  political  position  by 
of  France  ;  for  its  true 
•eaned  always  in  reverse  of 
Mm  of  France-  We  could  recog- 
[the  faoftile  attitude  of  France 
r^iifiii  and  the  North  German 
ihat  with  them  bt/  our  sal- 
whea  she  £irted  with  the 
Coofederation«  we  cotttd 
QOBt  p^eatest  danger  lay  in 
Every  motion  which  Pnis- 
not  to  compel  the  8outh 
but  to  keep  the  door  open 
-was  suspected  by 
1  made  an  object  of  reroon- 
k£Ten  in  matters  which  ha<l  no 
^^Brip^  inch  U3  the  fupport  of  a 
I^Kllie  Sl  Gothard,  the  Gallic 
pedhoatility. 

i  haB  changed  her  constitution 
bea  unce  the  Coll  of  Napoleon. 
haa  neirer  tliou^ht  of  meddling 
.  Slia  has  always  recognized  her 
i  nnfA  ta  rebuild  his  house  at 


Ids  need,  to  suit  his  own  (convenience  nrevvB 
his  caprieek  And  should  it  be  otherwise 
with  Gcmuuij  sinoe  1^6  ?  We  have 
bfxuken  down  pArtttioni»  have  laid  new  ttm- 
bers»  hare  built  walls  for  our  bouse^  which 
was  luitorioiisly  uninhabitable :  have  we^ 
thisii^  catued  any  ecmcussion  in  our  n^gfa- 
bor^s  hooae  ?  Did  it  threaten  dtminiflbing 
his  ehaie  of  li^ht  and  air  ?  Did  it  suggest 
dan^r  of  fire  ?  Not  at  all.  Our  honse 
seemed  to  our  neighbor  to  be  growing  too 
stately.  He  wanted  himself  to  posnas 
the  highest  and  stateliest  hou^e  in  the 
street.  Then,  too,  there  was  danger  that 
our  house  should  become  too  imprt^gnable. 
He  would  prefer  that  we  ithould  not  be  able 
to  lock  it ;  that  be  mi^ht  be  still  allowed, 
us  so  ol\en  before,  to  take  possession  at  his 
pleasure  of  its  several  rooms,  and  add 
them  to  his  own  house.  All  the  time.  «e 
had  never  reclaiaied  those  parts  of  our 
house  which  our  violent  neighbor  bad 
appropriated  in  times  past;  but  we  leii 
them  to  him,  and  the  question  of  posses- 
sion became  obsolete.  Now,  indeed,  since 
he  has  appealed  to  the  sword,  these  que^* 
tions  are  awakened. 

Fmnce  is  not  willing  to  resaga  her  su- 
premacy in  Europe ;  but«  supposing  she  had 
a  ri^ht  to  this  claim,  what  right  has  she 
to  meddle  in  our  internal  affairs  ?  On  what 
is  b»sed»  indeed,  this  supposed  right  to 
supremacy  ?  For  a  long  time,  Gcnnany 
hjtt  been  her  e«|ual  in  culture,  and  the 
eqtmlity  of  our  literature  is  recognized  by 
the  French.  We  are  envied  by  the  best 
men  of  France  for  our  regular  school-sys- 
tem, which  brings  about  an  equal  cultiva- 
tion and  morality  in  all  classes  of  our 
people*  The  exclunon  of  the  Reforma- 
tion from  France  contributed  as  much  to 
injure  its  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
as  it  did  to  strengthen  its  political  power. 
But  we  have  overtaken  France  in  political 
ability,  if  slowly,  yet  completely.  The 
Revolution  of  1 789  seemed  to  give  her  a 
mighty  advantage  orer  us;  but  we  owe  to  it 
the  bur5ting  of  many  a  fetter  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  forced  upon  us ;  and 
what  we  have  seen  in  France  since  cannot 
fritrhten  us  from  competing  with  her, 
Muderate  governments,  therc^  seem  to  have 
arisen  only  lo  be  undermined,  to  dissolve 
into  anarchy,  and  thence  into  despotism. 


You  yiiunm^lf  Uftvo  <3o«htt*dt  In  yf>ur  mU 

M  wi^l  n«  li  rfJtiMMliAr  tlu^  tmly  tbmi  of 
Kiitpriifiiont  {with  iH^rtfiln  i*3CiH^pilon*)  to 
hi*  n  nil  I  h  I'm  In)  fur  Kimt|n%  will  vvt^r  iakxt 
drill  iiMit  iu  frVftiMH^  At  k^Hfitt  yowduftinnl 
U  iiiutf  tlmu  ynii  hiptn]  for  lu' 

lltAt  1  i\iy  U0l  il^uv  till'  many  jfood  tniltsi 
tif  tk»*  Frvricli  nai  l^uif  ihnt.  I  reec^izc  it 
it  nn  t'^^^'otUI  nm\  Uidh^wnn^hU  mnmhm 

mk!iiurt^^I  dti  Mi  «»«  Qtoi  li  wmmrn 
viHi,  ni«>ii  r«i|i«QM  lift  M  BMhi  im  f^ 
iivvd  Id  amn  »t  «f  «  dailir  taftrckl 
Jiii|)f«ieiii  of  tbt  Owaa  wNlipa  itti  of !» 
nwOi.  ittlftttkMwmllMMlTyiiiii 
ba«^  ftttlia^  tft  iiif«THrt6 fide  of  ^)dr  vir- 
imsfli  t  »it4  ^ritiifigwrdte  ttwue,  i>fl  i^^  n^ 

«if  iliic«|kliacv  id  4lftb«et  as  to  ti«  ccis* 
pM^lf^«il»|ac*ir^ tiller.    I&I^ImpA 


most  rwi lions  oiic%  — a 
u  at  ion  w  Oil  Id  do  wisely  to  baa 
from  ks  dietioniiJ7^  Ii  ii  the 
Wfore  wliivh  fhe  has  dasceit  ft 
thi.'  Moloc'ii  to  whom  sibe  hma  c 
niaiiv  of  her  M)ns  aiid  tbie  i 
m-ii^hborin}^  Dktioaa,  ^nd  to 
Qow  nuiktfs  saciifii'e  ag;am.  It 
Mor,;nina  whteh  ii;i5  alhiffcd  ba 
a^m  fttmi  prospenmi  fivlib  « 
lht>  di-^n^  oHen  mao^ii  tiithv 
a^iy$$<.  And  while  the^^ttOc*' 
polooEk  Flf^  pofticttLiHT)  v^ 

9«$««d   hy  thb  d«90B   fltUUff 

def^n^e  of  henMj,  e-vi^  >■  I 
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tetHJpeoMMmt 


nd  roll  M  of  iIm  fruits 

We  wiai  pnjaatee  for 

ea  it  y  giTMif  CAii  we 

6iendlT  sniienUiidiB^  of  a 

of  die  tiiOii«gli- 

mil  worki  of  culture  and 

Tbeo  emir,  vlieA  ihB   him 

lo  die  Frcodi  people,  will 

oowllfkn  Ui  Bites  to  iwes 

w]io1hkv«  fttnMWif«i  tiiefli 

mad;  tobbor. hoacit  ia itaeH 

mad  iBonlky.    I  kavabeea 

I  meant  to  Iwb  *ad  tkao 

;  tiot  oar  Gennaii  aCaifs 

wrapped  in  nisU  and, 

1  liaTs  lM9Ea  ibfced  to  espa- 

Bfffliapa  jroo  win  iiail  it 

thai  cbeR  Gaea  ikoald 

t   pnm  tatfead  nf  beiag 

tiawa,  t  dooldecr- 


kave 


id  anlaiiacd  by  polickal 

cooiene  wiiK  cadi  otiber 

of  tlie  «trag[^k,  ficeij 

pasEkML    Jij  irmarkM 

jioaseaa  an j  trae  awik 

incite  joQ  to  i 

ofiiew. 

^baa»  reapeeCed  BT*! 

Toa  oTtlae  ataeere; 

n  xr\*  I  liiTft  fir  JOB- 

i    all   tlio  hmUm  o£ 

•Qipid  for  yoor  obec&ai 


nawMO  6r 


TO  FREXCH  HEMOCSACr. 

b  letter  of  Stnaaa^  be  aHadea 
la^s  cxiticUm  of  Fivadb  0^ 
Ib  Benan^i  pn&n  la  a 
[UioQ  of  bin  life  of  J«M%  W 
ia  aiatement  of 
tiea  in  wofda  voftil  ^ 
o  af  Bed 


'^  I  tierer  prepare  a  new  edjtioo  of 
this  book,  witboQt  asking  if  it  baa 
done  good  to  ita  readen.  I  bavo 
sever  once  reptoadied  mjaelf  fot  bar- 
tag  written  it.  Tba  book  was  to  mc, 
fta  are  all  mj  worka^  a  eoospletely  ain- 
cere  prod  netioDf — tbe  sponlaaeofta  ex- 
presdon  of  a  tboogbt  wblcb  I  can 
never  permit  to  be  modified  hy  con- 
saderatioii  <kr  e^edienc/.  Tltia  ia  not 
politic,  and  tboae  wbo  wiab  to  aucceed 
m  tbia  world  foUow  otber  rulea*  Fur 
mjaelf  I  betieY%  ibat  wbea  one  boa 
amda  conaciemtioea  dEiita  to  find  tbo 
traib,  Qfka  can,  and  oaght  toy  tell  sim- 
ply tbe  teaiilt  that  one  bat  reacht*d. 
If  my  book,  good  or  bad,  baa  apokcii 
to  tbe  beaita  of  a  great  DOinWr^  it  it 
la  wiitiag  itf  I  bare  not  for 
a  laiwifnil  dreuBed  of  tba  readi^m  it 
If  it  baa  axareiaod  any 
itpoti  tbe  feligiona  ideaa  of 
tba  Hm^  il  li  VecaBac  I  bavi^  mm- 
poaed  it  wttboBt  any  biddrn  winli  for 
pvoaeljtiaB,  nod  in  atmple  gorxl  fuith, 

**Baibaa  tbia hiinance  that  it  hm>  ox* 
emsei,  witboat  mf  wiahifig  it,  buMi 
im  0pod  or  S  ?  Hare  I  a  right  to 
7  or  ia  my  [flmm 
wbo  ana  aa  intpfndiiil  aa 
tawri  SB  aid  tbaf  hava  oei  aiiMi^l- 
pated^  sad  aft*rwiir4a  fm^rtd  ilmy 
bapemdiadit?    AlUr  wi'i((1itii||  M^ 

I    Wtm  Mfldllll    with    Whllt     llM    l4H(K 

paaid;  sad  if  I  wata  U»  U%\u  (Im 
iriib  a  full  yUm  tt(  iU 
1  moM  dfi  agHlii  whiU 
IbaPa^BM, 

*Lii  vaamoaai  IiiiIahI,  tlinl  IhU 
Itfabaafcbaa  m  any  way  hail  mi  Ui* 
AaiMa  0m  tim  miml  fft  Um  ttmhht  \  II 

baaaaoiadfb 
^mm  h«w#  tmm  a« « 
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ralj  after  all^  depends  1  ittl e  on  books .  I 
can  Yenture  to  affirm,  that  among  tbe 
persons  who  bare  opened  the  'Vie  de 
Jesus/  Tcry  few  possessed  such  a  fnitb. 
I  shall  never  regret,  either,  having 
contributed  to  drive  firom  the  world 
an  error  whicJi  it  must  learn  to  do 
without.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to 
any  infusion  of  Christian  spirit  which 
has  been  created  by  my  book,  I  re- 
joice in  it  loudly.  Christianity  is  not 
a  revelation,  in  the  sense  which  theo- 
logians intend ;  but  it  is  a  tradition, 
and  an  excellent  tradition.  Chris- 
tianity is  necessary  to  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  humanityj  as 
the  study  of  Greek  antiquity  is  neces- 
sary to  intellectual  education.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  as  inspired,  in  order 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  edueation ;  in 
the  same  way,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
regard  the  Bible  and  the  Church  as 
supernatural  authorities,  in  order  to 
a<Iniit  that  they  arc  essential  parts  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  For 
eighteen  hundred  years,  a  part  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  world  hag 
been  done  in  the  name  of  Christiani- 
ty. Any  country  that  shall  be  obliged 
to  proceed  without  the  aid  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  labor  for  its  own  moral 
amelioration,  will  have  a  feeble  place 
in  the  foundations  of  its  institutions, 
where  they  are  apparently  the  most 
secure. 

"  It  is,  above  all,  to  the  democracy 
of  France  that  this  observation  is  ad- 
dressed. I  do  not  belong  to  what  is 
called  the  democratic  party.  I  even 
think  that  this  party  renders  but  poor 
service  to  the  cause  that  it  thinks  to 
serve.  But  the  word  democracy  is 
dear  to  mc,  if  by  it  is  meant  a  warm 
liking  for  the  people,  and  things  of  the 
peo]>le,  rtccompatiied  by  the  conviction 
that  society  rests  in  fact  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  so-called  inferior  classes. 


The  democracy  of  France,  alosg 
rare  qualities  of  ardor  and  dtt 
possesses  one  grave  fault     Vid 
and  jealously  it  pretends  to 
the  happiness  and  the 
without  preaehing  virtu >  ^ 

and  sacrifice,  to  the  individual 
often  said  that  the  French  Kcv 
sprang  from  the   gospel.    Thii( 
complete  error.     Never  y 
disciples  of  Jesus,  than 
thors  of  the  Revolution-    Th»  J 
of  tbe  French  democracy  h  an 
of  the  rights  of  rnan  pushed 
extreme.     Its   point   of  dcji 
by  no  means  charity  and  n-iintd 
it  is  justice,  an   uneas; 
equality.     With  this  it  i>  i*"^-^ 
be  powerfid  in  destroying,  but  ] 
less  in  founding.     The  world  < 
keep  itself  up  with  some  Uttl^ 
tion  to  an  ideal   and  love, 
needed  sometliing  of  that  i 
ness   that  Jesus   spread  over 
touched.     There  is  needed  a  rel 
object,  a  vision,  a  ten^ler  cons 
for  the  feeble.     A  aocie  ty  wha 
one  loves  any  longer,  w^    -    - 
adores,  will  not  subsist, 
not  bo  conceived  a  more   lAm 
than  that  of  a  level  humanity,] 
may  dare  to  call  it  so,  when 
should  be  no  subordination,  nir  I 
rocal  ties,  no  chain  between  tb*  j 
and  the  living^  no  deference 
spect. 

The  spirit  of  Jesus,  which 
a  faith  in  the  ideal,  can  in 
bo  worked  upon  as  the  nece 
rective  to  this  kind  of  realistic  i 
which  seems  inherent  to  di»ti 
Only  one  thing  can  become 
tive  for  serenely  accepting 
qualities  of  the  present  woe 
faith  in    an    ideal  kingdom^ 
where   all   existing   inju 
dressed,  where  there  ia  no 
bility  than  that  of  duty  t 
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■■"::. ^  "1*  "■•;r  li-ar:. 
:■  •   i-.  ir   i<  siii-l.  a  liew  >  ;.  .  ;.     .    :    -_- 
r  ■  r-  :"r.i:--rnity  as  an  oil  w-.-r.'  '/s    ?!   ": 

:1   •A-;IJ    iMtt    listen    to  jiis::\-v.  ■..     ".  ■ 

v.'  ori;_r]i^  to  fontend  witli  a!I  su.  ;•:. 

-TT^tli  ;i',':iinst  tliefomciniisla^r  ct'  ,Tr<'v       r  .    .    i!'"'  ' 

1    .     1  1  ,      .  ••■■1.1     r\.||f;,f  ,,,,, 

■sn-  wh:'-h  ^'oinpfls  every  Im'iii.^    \v:i<  ]i:\  !M:iv:,.r-.!r..|  ,.  ■  "    .  ■ 
IiN?i  ^hv.loiiiv.'jit,  to  *stran-I..,    <l\V>.i.i  |,  ,,i,„.^,  'fl^l!'. ''■ "" 

r.  ivliii.-  w-  IaJ...r  u'lfljouf  r-Jav-    .■\:ii:i:,.r.,r|,,„>i     ..": 
:>  r.-.]-i.-./  •)]..  l:-M  of  vi.JwM-,.,    fl,f<  ;^p.:,f  ..,. .;,.,'  "    " 

wh'-n-  C4   !"-T.      •  :■-.-  •,-•;.  -  /-...     •,..;-.■.■■ 


upon  Ills  ridies  i  bis  opinions  and  i 
timeuts  are  thofiie  which  belong  to  his 
riches.  There  must  needs  be  ricli 
men;  hut  a  society  which  has  for  its 
aiitt  a  mad  pursuit  of  riches  is  con- 
^lemiicd  to  power! essneiia  and  me- 
diocrity. In  our  days,  to  preach  np 
Sinien  Stylites  sis  a  mo<.lel,  who,  with 
one  eya  fixed  upon  heaven,  holds  to 
the  earth  only  by  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
would  be  an  inoftenijive  bit  of  madness. 
More  mad  are  those  who  aixn  to  make 
people  live  upon  self-iuterested  hopes; 
more  blind  are  those  who  imagine 
that  a  peoi»le  who  hold  omnipotence  in 
theh'  handci,  and  who  have  destroyed 
all  the  privileged  classes,  will  stop 
before  the  privileges  of  fortune,  so 
long  as  fortune  in  their  eyes  is  con- 
sidered but  an  equivalent  of  pleasure, 
—  so  long  {i*  they  see  the  rich,  con- 
sidering their  riches  not  as  imposing 
dutieSj  but  as  a  simple  right  to  enjoy- 
ment. Egoti.sm,  and  a  greedy  search 
after  pleasures,  can  never  create  auy 
thing  durable.  The  political  problem 
is  in  our  time  inseparable  from  the 
social  problem ;  and  the  social  prob- 
lem is  a  religious  one.  Materialism 
offers  no  basis  for  inequality,  yet  in- 
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gentleness  of  ma 
between  the  two  i 
things  are  more  eaai 
poor  than  the  rich,  j 
can  learn  to  taste  th 
of  the  poor  naan,- 
people  who  live  «| 
rich  or  powerfuL  fl 
speak  better,  the  wp 
tains  thus  the  germ 
eration.  It  is 
to  this,  wheneve 
a  reform  in  relig 
return  to  the  Aei 
whenever  we  mak 
The  petty  dogE 
doxies,  which,  in  1 
to  themselves 
the  only  Church 
to  repel  us.  Thoj 
ing  when  these  ; 
away,  —  chains] 
wrought  by  barb 
fane,  ambitious  miS 
have  worked  out  ( 
to  their  own  profi 
Church  of  Home 
complete  negat 
Jesus,  will  soon 
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we  shall  begin  ac"ii=.  ::;  3«^ 
hoT^-  to  iGsre- 

1  m-*e  bear  rbt  j-T-^^  "^'^  5 
r  *  O  ji'ti  €t  jr.U^  "  SJSik- 
.av  adnc  ibe  hj-mii  jf  br3na==:7 

can  measure  "sm-e :  zi-'je  t:::;^^ 
rnrmies  jiAs*ed  iier«"r^=n  *  sa- 

Fl'-.-re  arid  L3rLr=r.  It  i^  n-^r  - 
vstliar  a  dej*J.£i^T:-  zm,  r»«^-.>=i.r 
pie  of  life-  a  ftrr-Vi-erL-sas  rr  «" 
■cTiiTtri.  a  iiricf  l^^re-iac  a  ;■■  j. 
Brair,  ani  ci-s^-^-^  owrst.-res  :  r 
i.mrEunioitii-'iis  or  tne  prese^r 

bor.«o  of  tieneviictions  121  "^^ = 
Let  us  preserre  carefii-j" 
reil  brancb  which  i*  -o  ~-'*' 
icrain.  Let  iis  ^gi*  agaf-^ 
bo  boje  to  replace  by  selish 
ions  of  intvreat,  rhe  -lor^e 
ncient  i JeaU:-m  gave  tcbTrmaTV- 
'e    frball  see  dark   dajs:  but. 

that  the  decay  of  one  dower 
>OMine  the  perm  of  another 
;here  is  needled  the  slow  and 
ibation  of  the  snow,  the  prv 
aotion  of  a  beneficent  winter. 
Lness  of  the  evening  is  a  gauge 
oys  of  the  morning.  The  great 
f  primitive  man  —  a  terror  of 
there  is  yet  found  a  trace  in 
las  —  was  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
ed  each  night  with  uneasiness, 
fountain  of  life  had  not  disap- 
forerer.  Experience  has  re-as- 
s  with  reganl  to  physical  order, 
rnist  the  same  in  a  moral  order, 
t  the  sun  sets  only  to  rise  more 
fully.  There  is  in  the  bosom  of 
lity  a  source  of  heat  which  is  not 
to  become  extinct ;  and  though 
Id  be  provetl  that  humanity,  like 
D,  will  one  day  grow  cold,  there 
etiiing  which  will  not  die:  it  is 
eal,  —  always  to  be  perceived, 
ftood,  and  loved  in  any  point  of 
irhatever,  by  any  spirit  and  any 
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Hc  stj-Trs  tL^r  i  wh  .'II'  life  would 
c-e  re^Tiir^i  to  muir  a  0'.'nii»lc:e  wurk 
urc-n  ps-eu-  i.yn.r-?.  i>  :Lfre  are  aVtout 
six  h-jn-irr-i  i-^r:  -i;.u.Is  in  Paris.  OiU-h 
of  wLi'.h  ?:;:  i-.-n--  a  large  statf  of 
writers :  and  :Lrre  is  gnrat  ditHcuhy 
in  traciiig  tiie  hi>:..Ty  of  the  various 
names  a-sumrd.  The  same  name  of- 
ten serves  K-r  several  writers. 

The  au:hor  has  collected  only  the 
most  imporuint  of  these,  such  as  would 
be  useful  iu  a  history  of  literature ; 
and  he  connects  with  them  inter- 
esting facts  and  bits  of  biognipljy. 

UndtT  the  head  of  *'  Duminos  Feni- 
inius"  come  many  authors,  known  and 
unknown.  We  give  the  little  sketch 
of  Mad.  Rattazzi,  which  is  brought 
out  in  this  manner,  and  will  ser\c  as 
a  siK.vimen  of  the  method  used. 

a  VicoMTK  d'Aliiexs.  —  Camii.le 
Bkrxakd.  —  Baiion  5>tock.  —  M  .• .  /  '.-- 
hain  Uattnzzi. 

1  lAi»  Pi»eudonyin(>R  <Iu  Jour,  par  Cbarlv*  Jottcl. 
PuIb:  Achilla  Faurc. 
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George  Sandys  Empress  Eugenie* 


'•Marie  Stiidolminc,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wvfc,  Lite  Minister  of  Etigltind 
at  Athen?,  and  Letitia  Bonaparte,  dan;xh- 
ter  of  Lucien  Uonnparte,  married  in  De- 
eomlxT*  1848,  Uit3  Count  Fredmc  de 
iiolras»and  married  apiin,  Februitrv*  1863, 
M.  Urbrtin  liaUiUJti,  our  Italian  minister* 
In  1852,  !>bii  e«<tablifilied  bei-self  at  Aij:4€S- 
Bains,  wbure  i?lie  published  *  Les  Mati- 
nees d'AiXr*  a  weekly  n'view.  She  signed 
herself  Marie  Bonaparfe  W  if  iff,  nnd  some- 
times Caniifh  BrrmtnL  RtJturnin;^  *» 
France  la  January,  18G4,  she  publUhcd, 
betWL»en  January  and  October,  1862^  si- 
miiltaneoui»ly,  communications  to  the  Paris 
papers, —  La  Semaine  in  the  *  Constitii- 
tionnel/  under  the  assunie<l  name  of  Baron 
Stocky  and  Lettres  Pariuennes  in  the 
*  Pays,*  unrler  that  of  Vicomte  d'Albeus, 
The  works  of  Madame  Hattazzi  are:  A^ice, 
(185&),  La  Jieputation  d'utie  Ftmme^**  &c. 
&c.  • .  * 

The  pseudonymej  of  J/iifr/ Xc'o  is 
taken,  it  seems,  froui  the  names  of  the 
two  children^  Andre  and  Leo,  of 
Madame  Champseix,  who  writes  un- 
der this  name, 

Dora  d^  Istria,  who  has  furnished 
articles  fur  the  **  Revue  des  Deux 
Muiideii,' ■  is,  in  fact,  **  Princess Koltzotf, 
nee  Ueitne  Ghika" 

The  names  of  the  ]tterary  men  who 
have  assumed  sigmitures  are  arranged 
ulphaLeti<"alIy,  in  several  chapters. 
Many  of  these  rejoice  in  various  pseu- 
donymes.  For  instance,  the  well- 
known  Champfleury  is  itself  an  as- 
sumed name.  It  represents  **Bixiou/' 
**Bluumbekl,"  Champfleury,"  **  Mo- 
lineliiirt  y-  the  real  name  being  Jules 
Fleury  IIussou. 

A  pleasant  little  family  story  comes 
under  tJie  heading  of  "  Kune-  Le- 
febvre,"  which  is  the  well-known 
pseudunyme  of  M.  Edonard  Lahou- 
laye,  or  Edouard  Eene  Lefebvre  de 
la  Boulaye. 

Other  well-known  names  are  thus 
signalized:  such  as  that  of  Pierre 
\'cron,  the  reducteui^-en-chef  of    the 


**  Charivari,*'  who  has  n 
tures  of  Neuter,  and  Je<iH 
We   have,  too,  the    *' 
Taine,  so  well-known 
signature.      His  pseudonymcfl 
T.  G.,  Frederic  Thomas  Grai 
and  Bamahe  X.     Louis  Shu 
written  under  the  name  of  L. 
viond. 

The  pith  of  the  h'ttle  vola 
hausted  in  half  an  liour  s 
it  remains  a  usefid  book  of 
for  the  library -table. 


GEORGE  SAND'S  EMPRESS  1 

Madam  Geo  rob  Savd's 

'*  Malgretout/*  which  ; 
in  numbers,  has  now   i       .  ^  jj 
in  a  volume  by  itself.^     It 
charm»  usual  in  her  novels,  c 
acter  in  her  **  characters."    T 
sonalitics  whom  we  designale 
way  in    the   common   run  of 
have  seldom  such  indi^*idual  fi 
belong  to  Madam  Saii  ''    '      t1 
heroines;  indeed,  we  i;  ii 

with  her  latter  writing?*,  becan 
makes  too  close  a  study  of  ch 
analyzing   too  pitilessly,   si 
novel  just  begun  in  the  **  Eel 
Deux  Mondea,"  *'  Cesarine  Di 
In  Malgrctout,  Abel  tlic  heio, 
b Kited  violinist,  stands  in  strol 
trast  to  the  heroine  in  hit  \ 
impulses,   and   the   intensity 
passions.     The  heroino    ixjsscJ 
enthusiasm  as  deep,  but  it  isua 
control  of  her  reat^on,  —  a  ell 
which  Madam  Sand  finds  a  di 
in  representing ;  and  >V     "    *^^ 
put    some    English    1  | 

heroine's  veins  to  account  lor  \ 
reserve.  From  the  love  of  tli( 
ehe  makes  an  exceedingly  inti 

^3tftlgr<toQt.    Puts.    MlehdUvr, 


Gins' t^  Isabt.. 
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C^t  of  till  draniazu  prrsoha 

'Mrtfclit'  cl'^-^on^  L-  finpyioatsu  !• 
nnkiT  iA  till  Umpxea-  i'^iireiiit 
•ri=-  V  hit;L  tin  auuior  rai-  in:- 
:::i.  hart-  ntyv  asrrikiiip  zueoL*- 

s  ciL-r  fiiiifi  my  TwcnTv-ionTti-  ver 
:.Tc  c&:u^*ii*  L  £:iimi>fii  o:  iiu  u ::•<•:: ' 
vl ?■■:■: a?*..  ITii:!  uiei..  nr  Tr^.^_»- 
Lu..-  T'j'.aiHuci  nit  .  im*  I  m-in*  i^n. 
:-  iL:.;  ii  fiuiiL  un;  Ltr  ri:-^-^-.  •.'-. 
is  :.■.•:  trLtrii;..  i:  iiuL  :-i  ijr  r.i^r 
:■  z-ii:'.-  lat-  !iiimt  :  r  rra-  iisi-  i 
:•>  r-  ni'j  L:;r.»L  uit  iiorizai.. —  Liu 
LL  iIli:^•:lUllfili:Jlf  iKwu*.  T-mwt 
1^1  li.i:  y*M  iiar;;  iutiiLiin*;u  I 
ri   hf    ^.":^h■1it?fc^    !:aid:;     r    niiyir 

i:  iLZcr-7  iii-T-lu.:!  j»  iuJit  u:i*r  zhj: 
irif:  iiec**«iJ7 .  uiuL.  uar.  a:  -uu— 7 
3  J*"-  iLT  11: i  hii:iia«  i»t  umermixi^L 

^ii'iy  :  2;  if  2i:c  j:«t-l.  nar  lutawui. 
r  leznM  ▼ii-irt  i-I  tutat  uL~Tn- 
e  but  »*«**a4:ciiifc.  h's'.hjbmi"'  .  ;iin 
"V.     I:  is  A  inat  jinscuui.  icl^iiuir. 

■i  liia:  jitfis**  =>t-  —  / i'.:uu      T la 

I  am  cir-jlr".'-:"  ▼i::i  117  vvn    I 

L-.-M  to  lil*  :Ti_li:L3  p±.  Ti:itt*»«?. 

it    wiui-L^:    K^.T-L    •y.iini-^tfir,    x 

limits  1  vi^f.  vrn-.  iL  -Lui:  dc 
«  and  seriav*-  I  *iiC.  t.:  2Lir77  i 
la  is  rich.  han-i««x*i.  join-r,   ii*?!- 

nDitteo  widi  11*6.  ^-nrT*r  4ii;-.cii*- 
oie,  and  bearis-j^  wiiii  rJirj  ii  -ji; 
.  venr  illuftnoos  naxxwr.  1  vi*h_  -:..i\ 
shall  have  power,  —  :1a:  ie  -.'m.". 
,  emperor,  at  the  leax  hilr  zn- 
e  or  reining  prince.  All  21  j  *;ar» 
applied  henceibrth  ia  l<^JkLzz  :':r 
Dan ;  and,  when  I  shall  hare  yjuzd 
am  sure  cf  gettmg  poHe«?ioti  ot 
Ij  education  is  made  £:rr  tlis  ea<i. 
ger  nu  anj  rUk  of  not  charmin  ▼ : 
icquired  all  that  mr  early  edui^a- 
:kcd.  I  have  studied.  I  zzn  well 
1,  am  familiar  with  political  Kience. 

the  history  of  all  dynasties  and 
ylcM,  I  know  all  the  arcana  of 
cjyand  all  the  simple  spring  of 
wrm  of  ambfttioo.    I  know  all  the 


m2rs»v.  mci.  al  xtit  pmrorfnl  wf»mon.  »*»f 
111-  lias  .'ii..  Ill'  T.-^si-n;.  1  1i:jvc  ihk*-n 
:.;-:■  .-.liji-  nu'.x^'ii^  .  I  tln-Jia  tiiipc  *•*!' 
uivi.  i.  u.i;  ivii.  r-fimi  vJic'ii  1  sliail  Iv 
a  user-  i-  :.  fivi  v,  -jj,  a-  1  cnn  d.^w  Iv 
;■  in-  ^osi-i:  Tri.i  aifc>  its;-  ndvioo  ftN-wit 
mr  tol.v::»  1  i;;ix-»  tin-  :iir  of  iit4»ohin^ 
CTiii"  LsiTrmoii'n  t'  iii-iii-  Ujin;rf :  no  ono 
su=Tr:':t-  til*  «»ri'iu-  Tin-n('rnria.i.irin  that 
-.:-Hjri*-  xii"  iiU'  i»-"-\  oiif  wiil  know  it 
fe'jGi-  u.T.  TTii-ii  ]  .-ii:il.  hi  cji](*c.n.  cz.irin.t, 
rrii..— .;i::ii'*s-  n^'*'JU''n:  o:  a  ivpnbUo; 
ir  1  :::.-»r  ir.,!.  u.n:  h  rrcu  pi-oplo  is 
•jusl/  =:rrr-.u  ;iiit  -u-iir  (lusliy  to  what  is 
li-'-r  liu- 1  lii  iiiY  iii-ijt'vc-  ir.  ibo  duration 
0"  «u.\x  L  i-rr-r-  :iiiL  i:  1  wcs^-  president 
tiMiix-.  — m^rr'  V  u.  Anmriitj*.  —  I  <hould  bo 
«Tp>  ■  cr'  r riUiT  *•"«••  '.i:ri  i:-iij ; rrow.  Fi nally, 

I  T-iii.  arirr  juivm;  7i;l;i'.i  &  rolliant  riSife 

II  luf  T7rj-.i..  ti.  71:1.^  L  r-p.rjiijs  one  in 
lu^t'r^.  I  a:  n;i:  viaL  :.:■  ilwifpoar,  like 
1  v^mni  :i-;j^"»  a* :!"•«**»  ^j-.iij  with  my 
••■lua  ail  J.  11-  ;i*:au-;  :  3  vi?ii  for  a  crown 
i:r  n-  T'uiv  nu;-*  :anr.  cm  appear 
u"Ti"-r  ifiuinijul.  «•  .i-ciT  u  ooe  dazzles 
T-vA.  L  fr-jtvi.  J  il£t  :•>  experience 
r*^:u:  ffnirrr*^  ir*:B:  Ti^rC* :  the  scaffold 
.•n.jL  iiu*    t  :L'=«'iiniiic.  :':r  =ae-     I  shall 


.  ~*T..-; 


•»*.. 


they 


▼-^  11:  n  riLT/::!  iii»  :c.  '..iK  Tii^i  to  Varen- 
ll•^*.  n:r  m*  I  i-2^-^.  ::■:<:  l:»*o  =:y  mind  in 
:li::u:r.'r  I  iiiu-l  tl-^*  :le  cost  tra^^ic 
:r'  ii'r«rj;i.iw.  Z  -r  ..l  £;i:  iice  to  face  with 
'^*  li.a  7»':"^'«t  .:  ilij.ll  s»:c  i^jrce  me  to 
J  ir^r  317  ''-trf  :  LH'i  I  f-w-^ar  to  you,  that 
"ni'.rt  *^J-i  o:::  I  rLul  i :!»>•»  how  tobrin^ 
..:  -:  -li  Li  :iii^.*  i:  =./  r'ctrt.  After  thiis 
>.■:  jn  i-vi.£r2.;  .t:  iz  w.:rary  of  me;  let  it 
:*:dr  21 7  i.i::iii  :r-  :li'i  j:o;at  of  a  lance! 
■JLU  "▼..-  :»*  "jLr  3:;7c>:2;e  (Liy  of  my  glory, 
1.-.;  -iL-f  jJili  ii.:>*  :r .t:..:-«1,  —  once  more, 
—  -J  =.1.-^77- ::c:  sLiil  remain  forever 
•rti^ZTiTiii  iz*ic.  'jL-i  zL-^moTv  of  men  ! " 


GIXXS  BABY. 

OxE  might  suppose  thia  pretty  lit- 
tle book  *  to  be  some  nursery-tulo.  or 
mar.nal  of  advice  to  motlien.     Onoo 

'  GfnT*i  B«by  ;  hi*  Bfrth   m4  other 
ton.    Sinhao  Jb  Co^  London.    ISTII, 
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open  the  book  and  rea4  it,  und  one 
cannot  k^a%'e  it  until  it  is  fiiiisUed^  so 

engrossing  h  it  in  tntorcst  It  is 
witty  and  pointed,  dealmg  in  turn 
with  many  forms  of  abuse  and  mis- 
matiagement  in  Statu  Mid  Church. 
It  treats  faarkisaly  cant^  sectariaabm, 
and  falaa  philanthropy,  having  no 
tinge  of  either  in  its  composition. 

It  describi^s  the  attompts  of  one 
and  another  institution,  each  strong 
in  tho  belief  of  its  own  power^  and 
feeling  itself  the  only  one  capable  of 
doing  Giax*8  balij  any  bodily  or  epir^ 
itual  gi>od.  Between  these  conflict- 
ing bodies,  tho  poor  baby  is  like  a 
football  kicked  by  a  crowd  of  school^ 
boys,  wlio  finally  weary  of  tlieir  con- 
test, and  it  falb  unheeded  to  the 
giound. 

The  story  whioh  serves  as  a  frame 
for  80  much  humor,  plaiu-spcaking, 
and  common-sense^  is  briefly  this; 
Gin^  a  navvy,  i$  blessed  alread5^,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book^  with 
twelve  children-  *^  The  name  of  the 
father  of  Ginx^s  baby  was  Ginx.  By 
a  not  unexceptional  coincidence,  the 
mother  was  Mrs.  Gini/'  ^*  The  gen- 
der of  Ginx'fl  baby  was  masculine/' 
Mrs,  Ginx  having  at  intervals  home 


infant-iStniw  would  break  hk  \mk^ 
Gin3c  calmly  proposi*d  to  dii^coiifert 
physical;  moral,  and  legal  nhim 
by  drowning  the  straw.  Mrs  (A^ 
clinging  to  K^umber  Twelve,  html 
aghast"  "  In  eighteen  mGHths  ntfE- 
withstanding  resolves,  raenace.s  wi 
prophecies,  Giox'a  babj  was  bm 
Ginx  fixed  his  determination  bj  ffloi 
thought  and  a  little  extra  drinlditl^ 
He  argued  thus: 'he  woulJn'tgoil 
the  parish  ;  he  couldn't  kijep  aiw*ll* 
youngster,  to  save  \m  life;  be  nf^ 
bail  taken  eharity*  and  never  foilli 
There  wits  nothing  to  dowitb  \t^ 
drown  iL"  He  starts,  and  fir^tia«tl 
a  iMjliceHjfficer,  who,  with  niucli  pi» 
j>!3sityp  informs  bim  that  he  is  boaw 
*'  by  law  to  keep  it  alive."  h  H 
however,  decliJies  to  assist  him  ^ 
taking  care  of  it,  **  Ginx  prepMi* 
bolt,  amid  fresh  screams  from  ii* 
chorus."  He  is  now  stopped  bji 
philosopher,  who  says,  "I  undentiJ 
you  to  say  tliia  is  yoiir  tliirteeni 
child.  How  camo  you  to  h'M  » 
many  ?  "  After  much  argumcotj  i> 
tended  by  the  philosopher  to  |n^ 
the  impropriety  of  Ginrs  pmcset 
ings,  which  is  ended  on  Giei'« 
by  his  starting  off  a*^n,  is 


Gmm^n  Soibjf. 
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infiin^  only  to  wraisgle 
,  after  receiving  it, 
cteiMNDiiiAtion  shall  have 
Eioii  of  it.  A  meeting  of 
nt  seets  is  held  in  the 
HalL  After  much 
ftU  at  length  unite,  and 
ehosen,  called  *^  The 
aittve  of  the  Protestant 
Utiiosif  for  promoting  the 
spiritual  well-being  of 
Bttby.'*  After  many  nps  and 
Hm  money  obtained  for  the 
of  the  child  being  all  spent  by 
UBittee,  the  people  who  have 
dutfge,  not  being  paid^  leave 
Hm  sidewalk. 

coded  what  charity  and  re- 
ader tlie  name  of  the  "  Pro- 
Detectoxal  Association/'  had 
id  to  do  for  the  baby*  All 
in  washing  their  hands  of  it 
were  in  the  country  fifty 
direverend  gentlemen  of  every 
■of  religioiid  opinion,  who 
^tf  him  with  their  various 
,  yet  few  of  them  would  be 
id  nnless  they  could  seize  him 
lie  young  nature  was  plastic, 
to  imprint  on  immortal  day 
i^-^iimrk  of  some  human  inreu- 
Tbiown  thus  into  the  street, 
ieked  up,  and  carried  to  the 
wotkhoose,  that  fearful  sub- 
for  a  home.  Here  the  ques- 
liie  belonging  to  the  Parish  of 
limeiie  being  raised  and  doubt- 
a  almost  starved  legally;  but 
umd  with  some  human  feel- 
^■ftftter  feeds  him,  though  the 
IK  not  countenance  the  pro- 
^  t^eh  time  however,  **  he  fed 
ring/'  **Now,  youngster,  this  is 
t  prejudice;  remember^  I  give 
It  notice,  without  prejudice/* 
the  Board  of  Guardians  meet 
tunc  the  circumstances  under 
t  wee  found,  and  brought 


to  the  workhouse,  one  of 
Stirk,  asks,  *  "  What's  his 
gree  ? "  This  brutal  joke  was  well 
received  by  the  Bounl.  "  His  pedt* 
gree,"  answered  the  half-wit  in  whose 
care  the  boy  was  put  by  the  matsoi^ 
''goes  back  for  three  hundred  jews»| 
Parients  unknown  by  name,  but 
by  Misery  out  o*  Starvashun.  The' 
line  began  with  Poverty  out  o^  Idud* 
nesa  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  The 
breed  has  been  a  large  un^  wotereryou 
thinks  of  the  quality***  This  die- 
gnsts  the  sensitive  feeling*  of  the 
Board,  which»  being  placed  in  charge  \ 
of  paupetsi,  feels  them  to  be  its  natufsl 
enemies. 

After  a  terrible  course  of  sterro-^ 
tion,  diet,  and  sickness,  the  pan*ntage 
of  the  child  is  ascertained;  and  it  te 
restored  to  it^  parents,  who  feol  no 
pleats  are,  but  much  annoyance,  at  the 
prospect  of  another  mouth  to  feed. 
GinX|  who  id  about  to  emigrate^  de- 
cides a  second  tine  to  leave  the  un- 
fortunate child  to  the  public  cai^,  and 
chooses,  this  time,  the  steps  of  a  club 
as  a  convenient  spot.  Here  he  is  the 
occasion  of  some  amusement  and  ar- 
gument, which  results  in  his  being 
allowed  to  remain.  Me jui while,  he 
is  the  object  of  much  lively  discus- 
sion, and  some  display  of  philanthio- 
py,  amounting  in  the  end,  as  too 
often,  merely  to  talk. 

The  Church,  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant ;  the  various  institutions  intt'uded 
by  a  maternal  government  for  the 
destitute ;  the  state,  as  represented  by 
cabinet  minister  and  members  of  par- 
liament; the  philanthropists  and  phi- 
losophers,—  iiftt-T  I'vannning  tht*  case, 
do  as  the  prie**t  nnd  Lcvito  in  Jesus' 
story  of  The  Good  Samaritun,  **  pase 
by  on  the  other  side,"  not  thinking 
of  what  the  same  great  Teacher  said 
in  another  place,  "  Verily  I  say  ui 
you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
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imto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren^ 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  **  Every 
day  through  this  healthy  country, 
there  are  men  autl  women  busy  mar- 
ring the  little  images  of  God,  that  aro 
by  and  by  to  be  part  of  ita  public ; 
shadowing  young  spirits,  repressing 
the  L^nergy,  sapping  their  vigor  or 
failing  to  make  it  up,  corrupting 
their  nature  by  foul  associations,  mor- 
al and  physical.  Some  are  doing  it 
by  B^K-cial  license  of  the  Bevil,  others 
by  act  of  parliament,  others  by  neg- 
ligence or  nigganlliness.  Could  you 
teach  or  force  these  people,  tnany  un- 
consciously engaged  in  the  vile  work, 
and  throw  around  a  helpless  genera- 
tion inllueuces  and  a  care  more  akin 
to  your  own  home  ideal,  would  not 
your  labor  and  sacrifice  be  a  God- 
work  ?  'Tis  by  feeling  and  enjoining 
everywhere  the  need  of  such  a  move- 
ment as  this,  that  you,  0  all-powerful 
woman  I  can  carry  your  will  into  the 
play  of  economic  and  social  reform." 

Ginx's  baby,  now  a  man  grown, 
without  care  or  education,  having 
never  been  taught  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  yields  to 
temptation,  and  becomes  a  thief. 
Natural  sequence  of  events :  neglect, 
ill-treatment,  an<l  bad  example  have 
all  had  their  intluejice,  witliout  any 
good  teaching  to  countenict  their  ef- 
fect. *^  Your  di rties t  B ri  tish  you n  gster 
is  hedged  aroun<l  with  principles  of 
an  inviolable  liberty  and  rights  of 
haheas  corpus.  You  let  bis  father 
and  mother,  or  any  one  who  will  save 
you  the  trouble  of  looking  after  him, 
mould  him  in  his  years  of  tenderness 
as  they  please.  Yet  I  may  prove  to 
you  tliat  this  being,  whom  you  treat 
like  a  dog  at  a  fair,  never  had  a  day's 
—  nOj  nor  an  hour's  —  contact  with 
goodness,  pwrity,  truth,  or  even  hu- 
man kindness,  —  never  had  any  oppor^ 
tunity  of  learning  any  thing  better. 


What  righty  then,  haw 
him  like  a  wild  bea«t«  aq 
and  whip  him,  and  fbtt 
hang  him,  by  expensivt* 
when  you  have  done  nothing 
him  any  of  the  duties  of  a  c 

A  melancholy  comment  « 
satire  aa  this,  is  the  aa^ 
last  month,  that  a  womaP 
sentenced  to  be  lianged  in 
for  the  murder  of  forty-M 
who  had  been  '*  farmed  oi4 

Kngland  cannot,  with  all 
er,  force  free-trade  down 
tions'  throats  without  tbei 
She  must,  therefore,  to  ns 
diflicult}^  give  of  her  supci 
population,  and  so  change 
tion  of  afiairs  there  audJ 
need  all  she  can  ^^4 
must  part  with  her  childfd 
she  has  acted  but 
part. 

That  pseudo-Turk, 
so   noted   for  his    satir 
spondent  of  "  The  Pall  Ma 
argued  some   time  sincc^ 
super-abundance  of  childdl 
els   militates  against   th# 
of  England."     "  The  Katii! 
"makes   manifest   with    t 
good  nature,  and  with  mi 
and  wit,  his  entire  cont 
Modesty,  and  the  talk 
the  women  who  go  to  i 
for  the  dignity  of  British ' 
ship ;  for  the  piety  of  Brttl 
people;  for  the  religiouM 
the  people  who  have  had  B 
cation  in  their  hands  j  foi 
British  hatred  of  shams j 
have  actuated  Overend,! 
Co. ;  for  tlie  comparative  J 
happiness  of  the  Britiihr 
wooden-dboed    slavo    ofl 
short,  for  every  humbug  | 
There  is  a  very  sjid   st 
shown  by  the  story  of 


h  mi 
>nt«j 
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zicit..    Si  Is-  bun  tbt-  TCb-    enw..  imc  »dairifinal  iviftMiL  t^  totjip 
inrnrtTfo*  of  TuammncK    h  mt-  ii  namT*(*Jiau-uis%.   4uv.om3^    and 

cc   ixsETmizieBSL  sb£  tzxxl    lltf*    moe?    rxu  vnnvaa    r/r^i!^     viMrt/.iM 
-::r$tL.  tn-^Tiftifcf:  aE  h.  LuktatK    miiici!  xbf^   JLm^n.'^axi  TmOtfr  <«r   $3:^ 

r  i:s&.  XL  ms-  iwRUBEhr  ATiTnuf  Sormk^jiwiiii^  **  i^  this  v^«)u 
.r  vxj  of  pntrrnr  ii'UJi&.  n.  x-ommes^  cc  ^LSnin  i^  j^ftXM  «icie 
•■•rrTnLTiTrr    n:    liinnriii.    a:  liiriw  cc  ib^  oripxak  M>irM>!$i.  aw-  <<(f 

l.t=c  cif  '•miies  OL  :□»  aniiaits'  irsj.     T^t  mftMQTV'  for  i»&. 

rfir*   «-  rjfT-erJT,      H*  '•iiiit  ii>f t  Igmir  UM3&  Ta  tt^  ja  tW 

'.-zzzL,  fr:rxL  tit  ci&-«eiier  laat-  laafi  xSwy  a»  ma3b:hf4.  lli^  £k<«Sw 

'tT«rr-t5  -zc  LioiiQCfl^  tfr  Iw"  i3»  diicinBea».  die  $sa;:is^-T&  «(  tlie 

^z  :-  ib*  cr:«waed  ttne-   lie  wwd    bjiTe    csysca^iiwii    :l»Mii« 

-=>.-T  iz.  tip;  i^ac«&  i»«^^  sIiTfiei  <w;  «f  ibe  |iTmf«  <i' 
r  crii^n  kiiX.  viidi  ^^  Tttws^mpfx&.  tbexv  »  a  tnie 
Izk-rTi'  hxv^  speai  rean  ^fhok  we  iiamediBeft  Kx-*k  i^iMUid  fer 
t.  irith  Lis  k€<3i  sxdre  ^«t&  wnli  le^aid  to  tlwnt  witli 
::t.temeats.  He  »  often  tnaUe,  if  doc  in  xaiik  TtNksi^  vol« 
:  nerer  flippant :  sbov-  nines*  better  tiian  anr  of  tbe  oM 
•  ftreling  f>r  tlie  poor.  -Aannal  Kegisteis*^  as  we  rN^ 
:^>^iIlg  sentence:  *'Plii-  them,  bring  together,  rear  br  vear« 
laiithropists,  politicians^  JB  »  very  convenient  fonn«  with  goc«ii 
rnjte>tant5,  poor-law  indexes  for  reference,  the  **  Record 
1  pari>h-offioers,  while  <*f  Piogress'*  of  the  voar.  In  the 
en  theorizing  and  dis-  Toinme  now  before  U5«^  the  historical 
.ting,  wrangling,  legi5-  •oconnts  of  affairs  in  France,  IVnssia^ 
administering, —  Grood  *iwi  Spain,  well  brought  up  to  the 
nen,  between  jou  all,  first  months  of  this  year,  with  the 
ix's  baby  gone  to  ?  "  oflScial  and  other  documents  cart^fuUy 

set  forth,  are  a  most  valuable  iutrv>- 
duction  to  the   great    struggle   now 

going  on.     Besides  articles  like  these, 

;  ANNUAL  CYCLOPS     ^®  ^*^  summaries  of  the  geographi- 

j^l .  cal,  astronomical,  and  other  scientific 

efforts  and  discoveries  for  tho  year ;  a 
w  American  Cyclo-  good  synopsis  of  tho  proceedings  of 
f  was  published  too  long  Congress,  and  of  tho  legislative  and 
ts  merits  chronicled  in  other  action  of  the  several  States,  with 
Ithough  they  were  prop-  the  current  history  of  foreign  coun- 
'd  in  "The  Examiner,'' 

e  inherit  and  bear.     But,  '"The  American    Annual   C)rclo|MMlU    ma 

1  •i.i^     11       1.       Rcg!«ter  of  Imporunt  EvonU  of  the   Year  1869. 

JO  by,  we,  with  all   who    VoLIx.   NewYork:D.ApplolonfcOo, 
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ARTHUR    HELPS. 

We  doubt  if  what  is  called  "  the 
public,"  either  in  England  or  Ameri- 
ca, apprehends  the  increasing  power 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Helps's  writings.  We 
even  doubt  if  he  apprehends  it  him- 
self. His  first  books  were  conversa- 
tional essays,  of  exactly  the  kind  that 
noisy  men,  who  think  they  are  men  of 
affairs,  say  are  '^  not  practicaL"  But 
they  contain  suggestions  which  be- 
come tremendously  practical  before  the 
world  has  done  with  them.  It  is  to 
bo  observed,  also,  that  Mr.  Helps  has 
for  many  years  been  in  immediate  of- 
ficial connection  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  of  his  time 
of  every  party.  For  this  reason,  or 
for  some  reason,  every  new  book  of  his 
makes  more  distinct  allusion  than 
those  before  to  some  of  the  essential 
questions  of  the  day.  Perhaps  these 
are  not  questions  discussed  in  the 
weekly  newspapers  or  in  Parliament ; 
but  Parliament  and  the  weekly  news- 
papers do  not  always  find  out  what 
the  essential  questions  are. 

Bealmah,  for  instance,  in  machinerv 


of  fortune  leaves  th 
does  he  go  round  g\ 
ho  has  nothing  to  dc 
not  organize  Emigr: 
tocles  and  Miltiades 
and  Alcibiades,  Hei 
John  Winthrop  and 
That  is  what  a  youn^ 
on  is  made  for.  d 
midertakes  this  ta^k, 
his  blood  is  Norman  i 
he  will  succeed,  we 
wo  have  another  toIi 
Mr.  Helps  concei^ 
mirable  situations  ai 
for  his  stories;  but 
good  story-teller,  be< 
his  infants  at  their 
instead  of  leading  on 
the  plot  for  a  voli 
Beade  would  do,  or 
takes  compassion  oi 
mediately,  as  Nick  £ 
and  the  anxiety  is  r 
than  it  is  relieved.  C 
for  instance,  appears 
pacity  of  a  machini 
shop  at  the  East  Enc 
of   a  kid-ffloved    ere 


JrtkMT  Htip^ 


I  iQtMiT  floppoou  IS  to 
I  tlie  Iml:,  Hub  Mx.  Hdpi 
i  Siiakap«ai«  did  of  IL^ 
lib  bellies  kaiMl%  smI  te 
no  loDg^c  Sa  of  §anx 
kintiiebauk.  Tbem 
tlieiB  to  naftke  the  fer- 
ix  iiMigVDa«  sexniL 
il  is  dfammtic  or  not, 
is  m  book  whidi 
nmjy  stoiiieil,  bj  aQ  tlio 
joang  men  in  ^"jj^ynl 
who  expect  to  be  gvrKD- 
Mm  iesk  je&n  beace; 
lie  tbotigbtful  joong  iromeii 
expect  the  same  tlitng.  It 
ire  with  -farigbt  sog^estimis 
le  stupidest  of  as  maj  eairf 
bedmte  action.  And  jet  it 
kt  tlie  threads,  ontangleB  tbe 
md  analyzes  hidden  eaases 
lavement  of  alchemy  which 
engage  the  attention  of  the 
iicaL  All  this  time,  there  is 
It  and  vigor  enough  to  stmrt 
kg  Miltiades.  Happy  he,  if 
h  American^  and  can  create 
latei  without  going  into  ex- 

Sdps  has  SQch  an  honest,  and, 
Re^  unpremeditated  way  of 
topon  his  own  ideas,  and  of 
lem  freshly  before  the  reader, 
it  once  establishes  amicable 
with  his  critic,  and  produces 
lion  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
a  subject.  Some  authors, 
)m  greater  power  than  he,  fail 
de  or  eonyince,  not  for  want 
1^  in  their  arguments,  but, 
almost  be  said^  because  of 
p  streDgt]i  in  them;  they 
^  to  use  a  ml  gar  phrase^ 
and  tings,''  and  frighten 
us  into  an  antagonistic 
But  the  almost  cloying 
of  Mr.  Helps  allows  him  to 
It  his  entire  subject,  before 


actiaa 

add^S 
ne  0^1 


IIm  maikf  is  ^«it»  awan  that  ha  ii 
ilan^g  msm^  than  souig  thioa^  m 
fnmMf  grretiitg  Uia  ensBd  is  im- 
JMaA  whila  he  is  apparently  coadno- 
iftg  his  good-^alnred  inqiiima  abool 
jMirhealtk  On  lookiiig  the  nutter 
vw^  joii  find  that  he  has  given  jom 
the  molt  of  kmg  and  deep  dioiigh^ 
and  ^lokesi  eloquent  w<ord%  eqiedallj 
whefi  he  Is  vpoii  aome  leformalory 
topic;  Ibr  Mc.  Help%  although  so 
gentle^  is  a  reij  searching  leibrmer. 
He  letmna  with  quiet  peitiKiaeity 
agam  and  again  to  the  charge  gainst 
great  and  small  abuses^  and  must  set 
nany  pec^e  thinking  about  them, 
frooa  whoae  thinldng  socoesslul  actian 
wiH  some  day  arise. 

^Companions  of  my  Solitude^ 
coostfta  of  desoltory  easaya,  some 
them  prepared  many  years  ago, 
ing  date,  indeed^  of  ISoO :  but  most 
of  these  pages  read  as  well,  and  with 
as  much  point,  as  they  could  have 
done  when  &esh$  for  they  are  of 
general  application,  and  are  truths 
not  only  for  the  times,  but  for  aU 
timed.  The  individuality  of  the 
author  is,  as  we  have  said,  perceptible 
in  all  he  writes.  His  faults  of  style 
cling  as  closely  to  him  as  hb  virtues. 
His  occasional  want  of  concentration, 
as  opposed  to  an  unusual  degree  of  it 
at  other  times,  presents  an  unpleasant 
contrast;  while  his  careless  profusion 
of  prepositions,  and  sudden  pulling 
up  with  them  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence, jar  upon  the  critical  taste.  Jl 
Whetlier  these  peculiarities  are  re- V 
tained  to  heighten  the  author^s  per- 
sonality, or  fall  unnoticed  from  his 
pen,  they  are  blemishes  worth  remov- 
ing. 

In  all  of  his  books,  there  is  a  quaint 
formality  not  unattractive ;  and  read- 
ing one  of  them  is  like  walking  in  an 


s  Oomputton*  of  my  SoUtiade. 
Roberta  Bro».  1870. 


By  Atlbof 
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old-fa&hioiied  garden^  —  tlio  thoughts 
and  the  plaiitd  are  arranged  with  a 
certain  primness  and  stld*  regularitj  ^ 
but  there  is  an  ahundance  of  sweet- 
smelling  and  bright-colored  flowers; 
while  among  the  time-honored  pinks 
and  roses  there  blossom  oecasioDal 
exotic^  whose  presence  tells  of  the 
far  countries  orer  which  the  owner 
has  travelled,  and  of  the  universality 
of  his  perceptions  of  beauty.  As  for 
the  principal  topics  on  which  this 
volume  treats,  "  the  great  sin  of  great 
cities,"  the  crying  necessiity  for  re- 
formsy  and  the  propriety  of  providing 
wisely  for  the  healthful  recreation  of 
the  people,^ — these  are  all  matters 
worthy  of  as  much  attention  as  they 
can  obtain ;  they  call  imperatively  for 
the  united  efforts  of  thinkers  and 
worker;?,  of  pbilantliropiats  and  states- 
men, of  men  and  women. 

A  good  deal  of  wliat  Mr.  Helps 
Bays  is  only  the  natural  expression  of 
thos<i  reveries  which  occur  in  the 
pouaes  of  busy  life,  and  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  our  working 
moods  that  the  softened  hush  of  twi- 
light bears  to  the  rushing  activities 
of  mid-day.  We  all  theorize  and 
philosophize  a  little  in  these  silent  sea- 
sons J  hut  most  people  say  little  about 
them  :  and  it  i^  very  pleasant,  and  apt 
to  be  profitable,  when  some  one 
catches  these  flying  fancies,  and  puts 
them  into  comely  and  permanent 
form.  We  attach  importance  to  them 
when  they  como  back  to  us  in  terse 
expressions  and  graceful  phrases. 
We  admire  them  when  they  appear 
draped  in  eloquence,  and  smile  when 
they  assume  the  form  of  quaint  sug- 
gestions or  comic  summaries*  Mr. 
Helps  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  oos- 
turning  in  this  way;  and,  while  intro- 
ducing to  our  notice  many  thoughts 
altogether  his  own,  gratifies  our  self- 
love  by  frequently  admitting  into  his 


ranks  ideas  which  mti$l  hare  < 
to  almost  ev.  whi 

m  uch  by  tht    .  _  . :  -  wl 

skill  has  given  them.        WL  J. 
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OTHER  NEW  W 

Fob  the  convemence  of  the  S 
of  Book  Clubs,  and  other  pui 
who  want  to  buy  books  as  ^oon 
are  published,  if  they  are  golnj 
them  at  all,  we  resume  our  n 
list  of  the  books  best  worth  p< 
by  general  readers.  To  maDyoi 
we  may  have  occ4^iaIl  to  alluih 

HaXS     AxDEBSEJf.       Hougl 

Co.  are  going  on  regularly  wit 
uniform  edition  of  Andersen^s 
and  stories,  16mo.  $1.50  el 
ume, 

Brazil.       Geology  and^ 
Geographic  of  BtaziL 
$5.00.     Fields    &   Osg 
This   is   a  continuation 
"  Journey  in  Braxil,^*  embodvi 
scientilic  results  of  tliat  jij 
of  a  later  expedition. 

Abbeys,  Castles, 
Halls   of  England  axb  1 
By  John  Timbs.  2  vols.  IGma 

Bekcher's  Sermons.    A  ll 
ries  of  H.    W.     Beech  er*s  « 
From  verbatim  reports  by  T.  J 
wood.     8vo,     $2.50.     New, 
B.  Ford  &  Co. 

Froude's  great  history  \ 
pleted  in  the  American  edition 
publication    of   tlie    twelfth 
S15.0O  for  the  set.     Charh^  S< 
New  York. 

Charles  Dickens. 
his  Life  and  Works.    By] 
kins.      New  York,  g/p. 
Sons.    Tliis  little  book  cont 
curious  review  of  the  steadj 
Bickens^s  reputation  at  thd 
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Oihet  New  Books.  6^ 

rings  toscther  tie  details  of  ^begia  it  will  it^A  it  th^>u^h.     Sxvk 

ibout  which  erexT  oat  is  ask-  Six  shilling 

fihing  will  be  read  with  more  Co-operativr        AoRiori.rt-tlK^ 

rhan  the  earlr  reriews  of  his  Londoo. 

•lore  his  repniation  had  been  Pbexticeaxa:  or,  IViianJ  H^i'mAr 

in  Para^rnp/ijt.    Hy  1 1 oo.  I >.  IVn I  ich*  : 

:;e  SAyi>'3  XovziA     J/au-  with  a  Bioi;rnphioal  Sk«Molt  <»f  l!i<* 

ntonia,    and   JfomsUur  Sy/-  author bj G.  W.  GrilVm.  TJiiicv  Sl.iVV 

Translated     into    Englislu  Claxton,     Ronisou     &     llunVltini^^r. 

6  Co.,  Boston.     $LoO  each.  Pliiladelphia. 

■anslations,  all  well  made,  as        Presskns^  K.     Tht*  Karhj    \  c^tr* 

t    already   suggested    in  our  of  Christ  tan  it  t/,      \  now  luhiiou  ii( 

f  ^laupRit,  although  by  dif-  this  suggcsiti vo  ami  iiMofiil  Imok.  (1m«. 

and^  are  of  those  novels  of  Scribner  &  C'«».,  Sow  VtuK. 

Dudevant  which  are  unex-        Princes  of  Aitr.   i'nhtft't'ii,  S>uffh 

bio  for  American  readers.  torsy  and  KinjrnnrH,  'rruitnlaiiMt  luMn 

e's  DiviXA  COMMEDIA.    Mr.  the  French  by  Mr?*.    I'lhiin*.      IVi»i««. 

ow's    wonderful    translatioD,  $2.00.      L<?(j    &    Shf|)ur<l«     HiiAi-ui 

.'ssible  till  now  in  the  original  These  skctrlu'H  ur««   hiiii|ily    whhum, 

ition,  is  republished  by  Fields  fully  ilbistnitcMl,  and  k>vi>  u  ^^hA  i.bid 

d  in  three  handsome  and  con-  of  the  cliaro^'tcriNt  ifn  ui  t  \w  |ii  v.t\\  uu\9 

rolumes.    16mo.     $6.00.  ters. 

Steps  IX  ExGLisH  LiTEBA-        Kobeut  VKumwH.      My  fic^<'i(i«i 

By   Arthur  Gilman.     16mo.  MacDonaM.     Umo.     i^\  in      A     h 

Houghton    &    Ca,    Boston.  I»rin^,  i><>^l^in.      Ki  niiiiUuMi;  u*  ^^\\ 

7  l»ook  of  reference  for  ever}'  Mac;DonuI«J'4  I^'k^Kb  :im,  flu.'*  Mima  f«( 
very  valuable  to  young  people  en;jage  and  Jiold  inUiifi  «,-*  n.im.  .'f 
g  to  read  and  think  for  them-  tlj«.-rn  hav«-  d'lfii-      'J'li«/nj/li«ful  |i..|il.. 

youn;;:  an'J  fA'i,  i«  u*!  i»  <*/  n  iim.»»iI'i  *  u 
ERT  (Lord  E.).     History  of   and  jir^A'ii  J'\  i«. 

under  Henry  VIIL  London-        A  Wa k j  n <•  M  /.  v  V.  I . « f  i-      J '  v    I  '* 
Ilinffs.  F.  M.av/ii.    J:;t'."     i!;"''*'>     m-.m.  ^, 

OF  RoARixo  Cajcp.     ICmo. 

Fields  &  Osgood,  BobIoil 
t  Harte  has  established  bin 
>n  as  the  first  of  the  fchort 
Hers  of  America.  Here  ib  a 
1  of  111?  little  C'k etches,  wliiyL 
:e  you  cry  your  eyee  out  some' 
nd  again  make  you  screaiu 
shing.  T}i**y  will  call  attfi*' 
li*  H4lmiraMe  ma^raxiue,  ••  Tii*- 
1  MoTjtlJy."  j»ul»libbed  nrjru- 
San  Fran'.'iv.:r». 
New  Timotitt.  Hur;K?rh. 
•rk.  Til  is-  hut  l»eei;  calint:  i»y 
rith  whom  wt*  do  u'j:  ui:r»r»  ru* 
el  of  the  year.     J^eyjnt  vi'iio 
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George  D.  Prentice  and  Shadrach  Fenn. 


is  one  of  the  fit  things*  The  reapon- 
BibiUtj  of  the  position  puts  just  the 
right  curb  on  his  enthusiasm ;  and  no 
careful  reader  can  afford  to  miss  these 
criticisms^  either  on  art  or  society, 

EoB  RuY  on  The  Jordan^  Nile,  Bed 
Sea  J  and  Gen  nesareth,  A  Canoe  Cruise, 
By  J.  MacGregor.  12mo.  S2.50.  Kew 
York,  Harpers,  Another  of  these 
pleasant  "  canoe  stories."  As  a  con- 
triljution  to  geography,  of  do  great  ac- 
count; but  a  wide-awake  Sunday- 
school  teacher  would  find  it  interested 
to  good  purpose  a  class  of  adventurous 
boys. 

We  cannot  yet  speak  of 

Benjamin  S,  G,  W.  The  Clioiceof 
FarU  liymo.  Sl,25.  Hurd  &  Hough- 
tOD|  Kew  York. 

CoiixniLL  Stoiiies*  A.  K.  Loring. 
Boston. 

The  Laws  of  Discuhsive 
Thought.  By  Dr.  McCosh.  16mo. 
§1.25,     Kohert  Carter.     New  York. 

Miisi'xiiEKSTOOD.  By  Florence 
Montgomery,     A.  D,  Eaadolph. 

And  for  other  recent  publieations» 
we  must  refer  to  the  full  announce- 
ments of  the  publiiihers  in  our  adver- 
tising pages. 


NOTE  :    GEO.  D.  FRENTICE  AND 
SHADEACH  PEKN. 

Bexxeville,  III.,  Sept  12, 1870. 

To  FuUUhers  of  Old  and  New, — 
A  friend  sent  me  your  Journal  of  June, 
1870.  In  it  18  an  article  about  **  Geo. 
D,  Prentice  and  Kentucky  Thirty-five 
I'ears  Ago."  Erroneous  reference  (in 
some  partic^hirs)  is  therein  made  to  the 
late  Shadrach  Penn,  my  father.  He 
waa  publisher  of  "  The  Advertiser," 


antagonistic  to  **  The  Journal," 
its  columns  frei^uently  denounci 
late  Geo.  D.  Prentice,  and  eet  fui 
formation  derived  from  othen^n 
actions  of  Mr.  Prentice,  as  ita 
in  Kentucky.  Some  of  the  stati 
from  others  about  I^Ir.  Prentic 
his  career  in  Connecticut  and 
Eastern  States  may  have  been 
prejudiced  parties;  but  my 
thought  they  were  gentlemen  o! 
city.  In  editorial  warfare,  my 
aimed  to  use  facts  as  legitimat 
pons ;  and,  thougli  he  may  bavt 
misled  in  some  instances,  this 
line  of  conduct  generally,  Hi$ 
was  fearless,  not  sugar-coated  Ui 
political  opponents,  when  dealin 
what  he  considered  their  dcfec-tj 

The  editorial  contest  witb 
Prentice  was  long,  and  ceasei 
after  my  father  became  a  residfl 
Missouri.  My  father  retired 
"The  Advertiser"  on  account 
agreement  with  partners  in  K«il 
in  1841,  and  started  **Tbe  Ilep( 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  December, 
His  course  editorially  was  simj 
"  Tlie  Keporter  "  to  that  in  **  Ti 
vertiser;"  but   his  rei  ti 

late  Geo.  D.   Prentice  ..  u 

frequent. 

Mr.  Clarke  haa  fallen  into  ea 
saying  that  my  father  sougbl 
Prentice  in  Kentucky,  and  prop 
cessation  of  abuse  of  each  other; 
father  nerer  thought  he  was  I 
abusing  the  late  Geo.  D,  Pn 
he  only  belteved  he  was  mi 
merited  newspaper   cn<  1 

his  great  rival,     The  t'v.  n 

editor  did  seek  them,  anrl  urged, 
pension  of  hostilities  jn  tiieir  re«i 
papers;  and  this  circumsta&o 
have  led  Mr.  Clarke  into  axcoi 
my  father. 

W-  p.  Pi 


Hfcotb  of  Progress* 


nd  of  the  Pope's  temporal  authority  will  be  matter  of  study 
|hisioiian  for  centuries  to  come ;  a^  we  believe  no  subject  be- 
are  properly  to   the  World  s  Record  of   Progress.      It  is 
Indeed,  that,  for  u*s  in  America,  the  great  centennial  of  one 
[laigest  of  the  Liberal  Christian  bodies  should  hold  in  the 
ith  ita  high  festi^^al. 

ited  apace  this  month,  we  can  oiJy  allude  to  a  few  other 
I7  steps  f orwanL 


ERSALIST  CENTENKIAH 
,  llAas.,  SepL  as,  1870. 

EorroB  of  Old  axxj  New  : 
ear    FrUnd,  —  I    had    the 
of  8e€izig    Rer.   Mr.  Ixjwe, 
members  of  the  party  which 
Uu^   him  and  yon,  to-day; 
d  no  chance  to  se«  you, — 
ii«,  therefore,  what  I  did  not 
the  impression  this  great  as- 
in  aU  its  associaHons,  makes 
•If  one  only  wanted  to  en- 
loQjely   effort,    or  rather  to 
tns  man   that  he   never  li 
Id  not  want  better  illtis- 
h©  may  see  here, 
hnndred  years  this  we^ 
a  handled  years  tonlayr  dnea 
of  a  Jersey  morning, — aad 
M  wot%  ibggy  ? -^  JcAft 
Ibanider  of  the  tJnrfcf^ 
tonJi  in  America,  landed  on 
I  read  tfaestoE^ia  joar 
10 


jonmal  £>r  AprU|  as  !t  was  well  tnld 
by  Mr.  Atwood.  Now,  h<»ni  wt*  jirw 
encamped  on  Cape  Ann,  —  mme  ten 
thousand  or  more  people  tonlay.  n'f»n^* 
senting^  Isuppose,a  tUouiandchiin  hi«« 
attached  to  John  MurmyV  •• 

in  America^  from  which   1  i»^ 

gates  hare  oooke  btrei  to  expn«M  In 
whaterer  way  they  can  dnvian  lht*ir 
gratitude  that  he  lired  aiid  titml. 
er,  that  he  arrtvvil  ht^rY^  ilfir^ 
that  he  ba«l  msolii'd  iipv^f 
to  presdi  ayidn,  tltat  hn  hail  iHimi 
hanMwd  from  the  tatmriiHi'!«»  wt 
Wbitefield,  —  the  ceati«niil»il  t^f  whi^ih 
deadi  nssl  montli  will  eslnhmVut  -  <iii4 
duit  lie  only  did  pr»aok  In  until «t  H 
a  dli^ct  call  of  Frof  tiWiioiK  Vm 
the«i  b#a  ibm«  pi*rfnrtt  |||m  '-  ^r  1  ,f 
the  poMfUi  powvr  of  «ihi  S^ 

hm  ^km  imI  iii«tiil«  nr  iim»«*i  »hm|«Iy 
■peddag^  thtfdiviitN  \%A\\t 

Thtm  it  ftoni«»(lilM|f  •HMIm^  Hi  I 
told  mu  tolliif  l^allarMiH  |i*«iU||  k 
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the  Mmnity  of  that  cheerful  f&ith| 
which  for  this  great  out-door  cele- 
hration,  to  last  near  a  week,  like  a 
Hebrew  feast  of  tabernacles,  selects 
the  north-east  cape  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  for  the  place,  and  the  days 
assigned  to  the  equiinx-tial  storm  for 
the  time.  But  our  friends  here  hare 
not  reckoned  withoat  their  host. 
The  glory  of  a  New  England  autumn 
ii^  around  thenif  brilliant  in  the  sap- 
phire above^  and  in  the  hues  of  topaz 
and  chalcedony  and  chrysoprase  all 
around,  as  in  the  vision  of  Patmos.  To 
the  {Xkor  seer  in  Patnios,  the  sea  made 
Patuios  a  prison.  That,  as  Chiles 
Brooks  has  said^  is  the  reason  why  lie 
says  of  the  "Sew  Jerusalem,  "  There 
was  no  sea  there,"  as  he  might 
have  said  **  there  were  no  chains,  no 
boltst  nor  other  burs.^'  But  here  there 
is  sea ;  and  the  sea  speaks  of  liberty, 
love,  and  union  with  all  the  world* 

I  hope  yon  hare  staid  long  enough 
to  see  the  picturesque  beauty,  and  the 
comfortable  hospitality  at  the  same 
time,  of  tlie  phy^iical  arrangements  of 
this  assembly.  These  "Cheerful 
Christians  of  the  Liberal  Fold  *•  have 
rerilied  tlieir  character  in  the  cor- 
diality of  their  welcome  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  their  arrangements^  A 
camp-meeting,  indeed^  is  an  exquisite 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Christian  graces ;  and  of  course 
there  comes  in,  in  detail,  an  exhibition 
of  the  simplicity,  nay,  the  comfort, 
which  appear,  where  Christian  grace 
abounds.  No  locks  to  the  doors,  and 
yet  nothing  is  stolen  l  Ko  staircase 
when  you  go  to  bed:  it  seemed  to 
me  like  my  own  dear  Sybaris  I  Ko 
late  hours  at  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing all  the  exquisite  glory !  With 
admiruble  taste,  the  committee  of 
welcome  pitched  this  great  camp  on 
the  side  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
huge  bowlders  thrown  here  and  there 


in  some  play  of  gianti,  witkjB 
strip  of  beach  for  a  fiontil^H 
confess,  tliat  I  hare  oncefli 
strayed  from  the  eloquence  oi 
to  listen  to  the  wat^r;  audi 
never  found  myself  without  « 
ions  there*  I  believe  the  fi 
thing  of  all  has  been,  to  see  d« 
from  far-off  prairies  looking  thi 
upon  the  ocean,  with  unfhi 
content  and  awe,  I  can  tei 
in  a  moment  from  those  w)| 
cradled  to  the  lullaby  of  tltd 
They  choose  larger  seaweeds  I 
home,  and  they  liv 
their  names  upon 

I  heard  enough  of  your  ap 
the  great  tent  to  understand  t; 
and  Mr.  Lowe  were  represent 
friendly  sym{>alhy  of  the  Ui 
communion  at  this  great  ga 
of  UnirersalistSy  as  in  my 
way  I  was  intimating  the  ty 
of  the  Sandemaaians.  0 
here  is  something  hopeliil 
thing  which  l*M:»ks  like  a  **  Hoi; 
lie  Church,"  a  Catholic  chmc 
shall  sympoihizie,  and  not  aa 
tise,  in  the  mutual  reoognitiol 
two  Christian  botiies,  who  an 
in  the  spirit,  and  ask  no  qooi 
to  dogma,  ritual^  or  histoci 
war  showed  well  enough  hoi 
fiositire  strength  the  natioc 
ernment  got  from  the  genetOU 
in  the  same  spirit  of  St 
different  constitutions, 
of  different  races,  pronotii] 
en''  and  "cow"  in  dit 
while  yet  they  looked  forwix 
same  success,  and  united  m 
same  leader,  —  Morton  of  Itid 
ing  \\ith  Yates  of  Illinoii 
should  first  pile  in  the  fegin 
his  qnota ;  Andrew  of  Hm^ 
and  Buckingham  of  Ooi 
using  all  the  mechauiGsl  skill 
States   to    rifle   the  old  bum 


_  it   ^fcir-rnvpmr 
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infallibility  in  this  sublime  blasphemy. 
At  the  moment  the  lightning  of  High 
Heaven  strides  him,  his  crown  falls 
from  his  head,  and  he  is  left  to  chat- 
ter  out  his  weakness  in  the  terrors  of 
insanity. 

Pio  Nono  has  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment 

*'  Non  ti  sono  piU :  son  Iddio,"  is 
the  proclamation  of  '*  infallibility." 
And  indeed  he  is  not  king»  The  light- 
ning has  struck  him^ — and  it  is  not 
stage-lightning  now.  The  voice  has 
spoken  to  him  which  says,  **  The  king- 
dc#m  is  departed  from  thee ;  *'  and  in 
the  Caatle  of  St,  Angelo,  or  any  other 
stronghold,  he  has  the  chance  given 
him  to  learn  "tliat  the  Most  High 
ruleth  over  the  kingdom  of  men,  to 
give  it  to  whomsoever  he  wilL" 


THE  POPE  IN  HIS  YOUTH. 

We  can  have  no  better  opportunity 
to  publish  the  following  very  curious 
narrative  of  what  might  have  been. 
We  receive  it  from  a  correspondent 
of  high  reputation;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  story  is  no  piece  of  gossip, 
but  is  vouched  for  by  authority  where 
there  seems  no  room  for  error. 

When  in  Rome,  a  year  or  two  since, 
we  occasionally  visited  an  English 
friend  whose  pleasant  apartments,  un- 
der the  brow  of  the  PincianHill,  were 
made  the  more  attractive  by  the  inter- 
esting stories  and  experiences  which 
we  were  always  sure  to  hear  from  him. 
As  we  parted  one  evening,  he  said, 
**  The  next  time  you  come,  I  must  tell 
you  a  story  which  will  bo  worth  your 
hearing,  on  account  of  its  biographical 
interest  and  authenticity.'^  The  time 
was  arranged  for  our  next  call ;  and  he 
premised  the  following   narrative  by 


speaking  of  the  Tenemble  pitl 
who  communicated  it,  a&d  thi^  i 
stances  under  which  the  com 8 
tion  was  made  to  him<  He  1 
more  furnished  us  with  pape 
and  iuk,  and  wished  us  ta  n 
from  his  mouth  as  he  should  w 
He  gave  us  liberty  to  poblial 
the  information  of  others  when 
might  see  fit  to  do  so.  We  sh 
withhold  the  name  of  our  aatb< 
account  of  the  connections  exia 
tween  himself  and  certain  rda 
the  family  whose  names  appea 
sequel  He  said,  that,  soini 
since,  when  he  was  visiting  hif 
the  late  Dr.  Hawtrey,  Pit)voet  \ 
who  was  at  that  time,  althoi 
vanced  in  years,  sound  in 
apparently  good  health, 
aaid  to  him,  **  I  wish  yoi 
to  listen  attentively  to  whj 
about  to  relate,  and  to  reco] 
ment,  in  order  that  the  facts 
forever  preserved  and  reme; 
They  have  now  become  of  h 
importance  and  value.  I  \ 
them  from  the  parties  of  wbon 
speak,  and  to  whom  I  am  finrt 
I  know  them  to  be  true.  1 
not  known  to  the  world.  1 
they  remain  alone  in  my  breai 
I  wish  you  to  make  a  memo 
of  theni,  as,  in  the  order  of  Pro^ 
I  shall  not  long  remain  am0D£ 
My  friend  recorded  them* 
weeks  afterwards,  the  good  Pit 
Eton  was  dead.  The  late  Bi 
trey  was  well  known  and  estei 
tlje  highest  circles  of  English 
My  informant  is  equally  well  ( 
ed,  and  his  relatives  are  amoi 
of  the  most  respectable  of 
and  nobility  of  England. 

Having  premised  all  he 
say,  the  most  important  of  w 
have  substaottally  8tat«dy  Im 
and  ended  the  £:>lIowing  ikbi 
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Jiappiiicss  Ui    iiLT   Binici.       xii   autuvut- 

ing  the  marriage  of  Miss  Foster  with 

Count  M ,  the  countess  felt   she 

could  do  so  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives. She  therefore  wrote  two  let- 
ters,—  one  to  the  young  guardsman, 
telling  him  that  he  might  come  back 
and  see  her  sister  ^gain,  and  one  to 
her  old  parents,  gently  breaking  to 
them  the  fact,  that,  before  their  answer 
could  arrive,  her  sister  would  already 
probably  bo  married  to  a  foreigner; 

but  that  in  Count  M they  would* 

find  a  very  different  son-in-law  from 
their  former  one;  and  that,  in  order 
to  realize  what  he  was,  they  must 
draw  for  themselves  a  mental  picture 
of  all  that  Count  de  Salis  had  been, 
and  then  imagine  exactly  the  re- 
verse. 

"  Count  M arrived,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  beautiful  Miss  Foster. 
The  wedding-day  was  fixed :  the  wed- 
ding-dress was  made ;  the  wedding- 
breakfast  was  prepared ;  the  wedding- 
guests  were  invited.  Then  the  letter 
was  sent  to  old  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter, — too  late  for  their  answer  to  come 
back  in  time  to  forbid  the  marriage. 

m\-  _- x_  x_1__  _l •_   xt-  - 


luts   rv^iuu    iiupptrueu 

Switzerland  when  the 
out;  and,  on  hearing 
of  his  flock,  he  haste 
He  gave  his  time  to  t 
means  to  the  famishii 
he  had, — his  carriag< 
his  library ;  and,  at  1 
bishop's  ring  from  his 
the  proceeds  thereof 
After  the  famine  and 
Basil icata  had  died  i 
of  self-devotion  were 
high  quarters  at  Kom< 
was,  that  he  was  evei 
cardinal,  long  before 
wise  have  hoped  to  i 
nity. 

'  "When  Pope  Gre 
upon  his  death-bed,  tl 
culty  prevailed  as  to  1 
sor.  All  the  availabl 
either  too  old,  or  bent 
one  political  party  oi 
person  of  greatest  ii 
most  difficult  time  w 
the  French  ambassac 
known  liberal  opiniom 
anxious  for  a  liberal ! 
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knowledge,  among  the  people  who  do 
not  beloag  to  this  ranks  of  professional 
artistt  ? 

The  waits  of  pablic  picture-galleries 
•bow  mauj  beautiful  tnterpretationa 
of  sLctual  lake  and  mountain,  &ea  and 
shore  Acenery,  with  faithful  and  ten- 
der Htudiefi  of  loadaide  bits  and  family 
iivr  e  vt?  ry-da  J  obj  ec ta*  It  is  re  fresh  in  g, 
loo,  to  take  glimpses  into  the  sketch- 
books of  some  amateur  joung  ladies. 
One  sees  attempts  at  grouj:»9,  single 
faces  carefiiLlj  etudied,  a  picturesque 
old  fencej  a  boat  on  a  beaeb. 

Stillj  it  seems  that  very  few  have 
any  sketch-books  to  show.  But  a 
small  proportion  of  the  art-students, 
whOf  at  our  winter  schools^  acquire  ac- 
curacy of  eye  in  following  the  lines 
of  the  dusty  ca^t  of  an  antif|ue,  or 
reproducing  some  modern  form  of  life 
and  beauty^  carry  their  studies  into 
the  open  air,  and  take  advantage  of 
their  summer  freedom-  Especially  it 
is  almost  an  unheard-of  thing  among 
the  people  in  many  country  towns  and 
Tillages  to  cultiYate  a  talent  for  draw- 
ing from  Nature,  You  may  find  in 
every  village  several  people  who  have 
given  some  time  to  mui^ic;  but  it  is 
the  exception  to  meet  with  one  who 
has  devoted  any  serious  though 


1 


Now,  to  those  who  love  Art,  andwlo 
love  Nature  better,  ^©  branch  of  oui- 
door  sketching  in  itself  seems  to  off^f 
a  vast  field  which  has  for  yeara  gi?eQ 
untold  happiness  to  all  who  have  ei- 
plored  it  \  and  yet  no  one  can  t^e 
away  from  others  her^  There  » 
enough  for  every  one^  and  an  o^f^ 
whelming  overplus* 

After  sp^ending  a  month*s  woik  oo 
a  light^and-shade  drawing  at  tint 
dear  old  cavern  under  the  Lowell  Ift- 
stitute,  we  go  into  the  fields,  and  m 
how  quickly  the  sun  does  it  alL  It 
would  take  the  best  of  ns^  and  ttis 
best  of  his  time  for  week%  to  give  of 
on  canvas  the  cloud-shadows  oreri 
mountain-range ;  yet^  while  we  look  »£ 
them,  they  are  not  there.  It  Is  a  new 
picture^  finished  already  up  to  tlie 
softest  gradations  of  ha^y  shadow  on 
the  pines.  When  you  go  to  saeli 
places  to  try  if  possible  to  bring  awuj 
some  memento,  however  im|>erfectt  of 
the  scene,  you  will  almost  alwap  find 
that  the  genius  of  the  place  has  beea 
expecting  you.  The  stones  or  fop 
are  often  arranged  ready  for  your  iest»  I 
just  in  the  best  position;  and,  if  yw  ' 
cannot  find  them  at  first,  you  discovft 
them     somewhere,  —  reii^erved    seaia 
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Who  aids  in  developing  this  latent 
lovcp  this  latent  talent,  hidden  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  puts  a  key  into  their 
handi*  which  iuil(x:k3  storehouses  of 
riches,  and  opens  to  them  tlie  door  of 
**  general  Nature's  deep  delight*" 


AMERICAN  UNlTAttlAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Holmes  Hole  Mission  to  the 
Seamex.  —  Off  the  southern  co;i3t  of 
Bias  sac  huaetts,  just  westward  of  the 
long,  curved  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  so 
formidable  in  the  winter  storms  to  ves- 
sels approaching  our  coast,  is  the 
island  of  Martha's  Vineyard ;  between 
whit'h,  and  the  row  of  islands  which 
make  one  of  tho  bouodaries  of  Buk- 
zard'a  Bay,  is  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
which,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show,  is  a  great  highway  for  shipping. 
On  the  inner  side  of  Martha  s  Vine- 
yard is  a  capacious  harbor,  called 
Holmes  Hole;  and  this  is  tho  great 
sheltering  place  for  vessels  when  a 
storm  comes  on,  or  when  the  wind 
hinders  their  passage  through  tlje 
Bound.  Sometimes  one  or  two  hun* 
dred  vessels  lie  there  at  a  time;  and 
they  are  detained  there  often  for 
many  days  together.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  ten  thousand  ves- 
sels enter  there  every  year.^  Some  of 
them  are  coasting-veasek :  and  their 
crews  are  from  Maine  and  the  Prov- 
inces, where  they  have  homes  and 
families;  and  half  their  year  is  spent 
ashore.  Some  of  them  are  our  larger 
merchant  -  vessels,  with    their   crews 

1  By  the  stateokent  tif  Uio  Mftlno  Agency  of  iho 
Ajuoclftt«d  Presi.  Uappeiirs.  thivt  for  the  year  ending 
March  23, 1S70,  iho  arrivttJ»  In  tbe  harbor  of  Holraot 
Hoto  {erctuHtmo/JUhing'VeMeU)  wiia,  — 
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composed  of  men   wheM 
the  sea,  and  who  go  from  j 
all  over   the  world,   acvu 
often,  when  on  the  land,  \ 
only  greeting  from  thtu 
tlie  grog-shop,  but  ready 
good   influences   if  they  i 
and   to  bear  the  seed  of  ^ 
them  abroad- 

There  are  fow  places  whicl 
a  better  opportunity  tor  usel 
mane,  and  Christian  effort;  bu 
not  learn  of  any  organized  i 
to  improve  it,  until  about  t^ 
and  a  half  ago,  when  the  Aj 
Unitarian  Association  occupi6( 
missionary  station.  They  wH 
nate  in  securing  the  serrices 
D.  W.  Stevens,  who  has  proved 
bly  adapted  to  the  work,  and  ' 
given  himself  to  it  with  all  hi 
Under  lilr.  Stevens's  managen 
mission  has  now  been  so  esti 
as  to  deserve  a  prominent 
among  the  valuable  instittu 
which  it  is  our  privilege 
tention. 

A  building  has  been 
a  ted  on  a  bluff  opposite 
which  is  occupied  by  Mr.  9t 
his  residence ;  and  a  sign  i 
front,  "  Sailor's  Free  Beading 
and  a  conspicuous  staff  and 
tract  the  notice  of  all  who  « 
harbor.  A  wharf  has  also  b« 
out^  to  facilitate  the  lAoding 
from  tho  vessels-  In  this  I 
every  sailor  is  sure  of  a  hi 
welcome.  There  are  nowspaf) 
the  principal  sc? aboard  ton 
cities  of  our  country ; 
may  have  been  long  ab 
there  tidings  from  their  1 
are  also  religions  papers*  of  o 
nomination,  there  being  noth 
rowly  sectarian  in  the 
and  there  is  a  lib 
ready  many  excellent  1 
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who  bear  it  for  the  first  time  ? — to  those 
who  are  told  of  a  working-nian  who 
came  to  work  for  and  with  working- 
mcD,  of  a  sufferer  who  can  sympathise 
,  with  and  bt^lp  ^ufie^c^f^  of  a  tfimpted 
OiiiJ,  who,  througli  personal  experience, 
can  auooor  tlie  tempted^  of  One  who 
know*  poverty  and  privation,  and  who 
hiw  i^ndnred  the  utnvist  pi;*naltjof  sin  ? 

I  thought  I  could  set!  hanl  fuc^s 
ftofteoj  and  a  new  light  coin«  into  dull 
Gjei;  while  du^ty  ht!£kdfl  bowed  with 
emotion,  and  hoarse  voices  joined  in 
hymns  with  a  hearlioets  unknown  in 
fashionable  worshipping  a^iseiablies. 

This  is  the  lowest  room  of  **  Tlie 
Working-Men- a  Institute,' '  Above^ 
there  are  two  more  grades,  to  which 
the  membera  are  successivelj  pro- 
moted as  they  continue  steady  in  at- 
te  ndanoe  an  d  oond  uct.  It  was  am  using 
to  observe  the  gradations  of  cleanli* 
ness  and  clothLng,  aa  well  as  intelH- 
gencej  aa  we  ascended,  and  honorary 
distinctions  are  also  main  tain  ed  ;  for, 
while  the  lower  room  has  to  content 
itself  with  a  tea-seriice  of  tin  cans^ 
magi  are  used  in  the  second,  and  the 
uppermost  room  is  provided  with  ac- 
tual cups  and  saucers. 

There  are  many  such  institutes  in 
London,  open  on  week-days  as  well 


in  the  stores  than  with  ne ;  they  ate 
generally  chosen  for  beauty  and  lady- 
like appearance^  and,  usually  eonuBf 
from  country  homes,  are  thrown  into 
the  gi?eat  vortex  of  London  life  in  ci^ 
cumstaneea  of  peculiar  temp taf  ion  Kod 
danger.  Their  employments  oeJlte^ 
ing  their  whole  thoughts  upoa  drea 
must  of  necessity  tend  to  make  tli&m 
frivolous;  and  the  discomfort  of  tlie 
rooms  in  wiiich  they  lodge  drives  ih^m 
to  seek  evening  amusement  ^hm 
they  csm  find  iL  Moreover,  their  eifir 
ployers  are,  in  general,  not  only  t^w* 
less  of  their  best  interests,  — I  ei<»pt 
such  men  as  Shoo! bred  and  mutr 
otliers  of  his  stamp,  ^  hut  even  bad 
in  their  regulations^  accordiog  ^ 
which  every  girl  is  held  respoasibk 
for  every  article  placed  in  her  charge, 
every  mistake  made^  and  every  1« 
sustained,  besides  being  compeUaii  to 
dress  in  a  mauner  which  absorbs  ti* 
greater  part  of  her  small  salary.  To 
meet  all  these  contingencies  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  association-  The  foUt^wiBg 
is  a  copy  of  the  printed  invitatiifl 
distributed  in  the  shops: — 

"  Dear  young  Fnend^  —  We  have  gT«it 
pleasure  Id  inviting  you  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  our  institute.     Our  object  is  U>^ 
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itaining  lecture*   and    readings,  cheeiiug  augurr  for  ELjrlaiidV  fuinit; 

.p  conct-rts  and  instmctive  exLibi-  to  set  tLort-  wL'jsf  wt'stlifi,  uiid  ui'-ani* 

^  cIaA6«5   in    drawing   and   such  of  culrure.  Lave  jilatifj  thviij  in  yjt^ 

era    Ijkngaages    as    are   likelv   to  sessioii  of  vast  tr*:aslIre^  of' kuowU;'];^*' 

e  useful    in    tLeir   business,  and  freelv   tJiariiig   tLeitt*  tr«:aKunrb    wjtij 

BS  ■rheie  those  who  do  not  U.»ard  ilieir  lest  lavc»r*jd  firt'tbreii- 
tbeir  emplo  vers  mav  find  safe  and        Tbert-  i^  otj*- waLi  whi»b   it  frwiy 

p  lodgings.     To  each  insfitute  is  felt  hi  li*^*T-'lr::;i:iiii:  Liiiriaii'l,  lli'»'i;:h 

hed  a  library  of  useful  and  in-  j»erbaj)fr  it  it  mu'L  tij*.-  hatn*    vvirv- 

tive  books  ;  at  each  is  a  ladv  su-  wLert:.  —  I    uieaii    boiuK.i;jii;t^'   wtnili 

iiendent  and  a  resident  niii*^ioIl-  wil]  ke*-:- tii*.    iii»'i.  'lut  of  !ri»-    |nihli«: 

to  both  of  whom  the  girls  are  in-  Luu-s*:.     \V:ve^  uud  ni'jtii»'r>  ini-i-.i  ihin 

.  to  bring  all  their  troubles,  and  (Mr.t;Luai    'jhl;:»;u:x:t..   "  JJ»  wm.,'!    *\*, 

cc'Uns^l   and    sjmpathy.      Mi»^  w*-L!  ♦■iimci..-:?  ii»  'i'ili^  ni.ry  jnwi*  mh- 

:brecht,  the  secretary  of  the  Cen-  aie-ii^iUrt* :"  a:ic:ii'rj«aii'jf  v  inii.  'ui/iit 

Los'titution  in  Portland  I^jud.  it  tc  pnr«-iu*  '.-.uu.iir.t  »'»r  -  mi»  ii !.;.»»  miir. 

ing  lady  to  whom  any  frieudieti^  at  iiomt- "  ur»-  ':'jiiri'.iiii':y   trufiit!iTii:«l 

Dofght  attach  hers^elf.     Sh^  i*  the  tc  tinn*-  irajniij:  •.'»r>' ;.»■*,.  ini    p'f'.r.ivj 

iter  of  a  celebrated  Germaii  mifc-  of  tii*^  i»u:i:i':uiir-.     V.'i,».i.  vn  '/iii.:.'iii 

kiT  of  that  name.  and.  tboQgL  tit w  tLu:  I^-jiia  n.  Wianv  rt*'<'i:i  ^vi. •}!;.. .ti.n 

young,  is  jic«5«ei»ed  of  couibin^d  t'.    on*-    iJiii.»r7    v<i    «•;•    ii-iv   {Mi-.'..t:i./ 

ity  and  sweetneaia,  whiti  renuer  tiiiJ-   n*i*:*ri?."»r;    \t*:*M\u^\       'J '.Hit:!-  r, 

idmizably  fittt^  for  her  pomziui..  p;i^ir  uf  auI*^  ji*i]jii;«;7  ainiMKiinTii'  t<.i.«t 

i-a  illne&s  overtakcre  any,  —  u  rery  ii^»;i.  ci«^'"ij^t.  .  ciji'.  '.^\u'.t*r.\.  nii.n.  ,w»'J 

non   occuirence    to   tLuse   wIi-jm-  ir.n^rr  .-iirLiia*  ;j.a'>:.   ii«i'-*   lici'i.  <f)«f!i«i  t\ 

i\s  tisually  to  stand  during  rw*;:-t  i  )r  -.u-  jri-T-'.^* 
•oreenhrortof  eveix  ol;-.  —  *:ii-;         J  :._.■  ■  r.-isi   ;  i- ..:»'..-' m  ... .,. 

ly.keJ  afrer  and  seiit  tc   iiti?«:i::;-ir  ii*:    /    :;.•   ;■.■;....;■ .1     

ieir  homes.  a&  may  b€;«m.  m'j«r  ao-  ':..i>r.      l:  ^.4.     jn       ■. 

Lie:  and- in  many  cai*efa.  at  "ii^'f  •r-.'.'ji'    -.••.?■:  .......    '     /,,.., 

II  asleep    in    Jesuh."   tne    '-oi-r-rt-  m-fi     a;.;       .*-       ^  a.  ..     j, 

ch  iLrst  told  tbem  of    iiin.    im-*  v^*.!li-^      *: »     .1..'    ....<..     ,  ..  . 

I  the  last  acwntfc  10  rBU'ii.   -ii^ir  wrrs-:;   ;  ..• ^   -    * < 

^  and  the  haijds  cjf  thw**-  t^fTxijiU^  t.ij-    -...;..  .x--  *   • 

fag  firiends    have  ji€T4'.jrm»;c    :ii*  :a...-'  .^      .*'-  •  '    . 

ier's  office  of  closing  tii*;:r  ^^"j.  ;•.•,:     *  .-       .  .■  

»ill  not  Fj»eak  j»articuiar\''   r  :!*•-  -..i....!     ...  •  ,'.■  ■   ■ 

orkzng-Mcn's   Coliejw:.'*   a^    r    m-  r   .  /  :  •     • 

ly  a  charity,  being  ra::b*jr  t  ru':i--  ;;-* 

»y  the  aid  of  wLi'jL  m*?t.  mu-    r  :..-?.?   .  ;    -    .  .'    ■■  ■'     •,'.•• 

are  *o  inclined,  raihe  "ii-mis*^'—  .n   -  .  ,    ,    .  . 

the  depthi  of  ai.  e3Uc«>?n':»'  vi,./^  ...     •  ^'--  ..«.  ♦  .    , 

object    is    to   prwiuf    :ii.i       -  ■.;■-  , .     r  .    /  .. 

f  which  they  maj  ■•  ear  axiL  f;r;....        .-'.--.-  -        .    

y-ntorrow  they  die.*"     "^u-:!.   iu»r.  r*'----  ,,..♦.,.  ^ 

.   D.    Jfaurice.  i^eeie'^    -Li^-r:... -       .'  •  , 

mB  Hnghea.   and  LiUMixi^  i^^i"       :.^i  -  ..    r.  .«*....,    ., 

isted  thcmflelTefi  ix.  r  .  a&Lr  «  •.  ...n.   »..'    ^        #  -•   '•*.<  ..  ,p  .  ..|.^ 
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if  lie  did  not  m  free  trade,  was  kiudJy 
assisted  into  the  open  air.  Then  that 
most  Tersntilo  of  orators,  Newman 
HhI!,  guTe  them  a  mtjat  amusing  lec- 
ture on  Km  Bumiiier  mrahles  in  Wales, 
in  the  course  of  which  ha  came  near 
being  taken  up  for  a  poacher^  and  con- 
cluding^ with  twooriginal  poe ins,  — ^ o ne 
a  most  ludicrous  conglomerution  of 
Welfeh  names,  and  the  other  with  one 
of  his  startling  yet  iniperce|itiblc  tran- 
sitions, a  Boul-instpiring  lucent Ive  to 
Christian  pilgrimage  and  conquest,  as 
in  us! rated  bj  an  ascent  of  Snowdon, 
AH  aeetned  in  good-humor;  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  Gr^at  Being  to  whom 
the  Church  id  dedicated  did  not  feel 
dishonored  by  the  happiness  of  those 
wives  who  this  one  evening  in  the 
week  led  homewards  sober  and  affi&C' 
tionate  husbands,  \Y1 1 o  may  aay  how 
far  the  wedge  will  penetrate,  which 
this  night  found  entrance  into  hearts 
whose  owners,  perhaps,  never  before 
listened  complacently  to  a  ministerj  or 
tat  within  coijsecrated  walk  ? 


B1BIAN*S  REPLT  TO  STEAUSS, 


in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  ^jsra- 
an  tees  against  the  pevival  of  ambi- 
tious and  unhealthy  projerts;  Imt 
what  gufuantee  can  he  worth  m  mufb 
as  that  of  Europe  consecrating  &&«▼ 
the  present  fiontiera,  and  placing  the 
ban  upon  any  one  who  may  dieMa  d 
altering  boundaries  iixed  by  anci^ut 
treaties  ?  Any  other  solution  lenTW 
the  door  open  to  endlejs  retribotioti^ 
Let  Europe  do  this,  and  ehe  will  hiit 
planted  forever  the  seed  of  the  meet 
fertile  institutionj  —  a  sort  of  Coiigp«s 
of  the  United  States  of  Europe,  jiid^ 
ing  the  nations  subject  t^j  their  joi^it 
authority,  and  correcting  the  prinn- 
pie  of  nationalities  by  the  principle 
of  federation/' 

This  plan  of  a  European  fedeiaticm, 
not  merely  to  make  peace  in  Eotope, 
hut  to  preserve  it,  is  elaborated  at 
much  length.  The  foDowing  is  the 
concluding  passage  of  the  letter,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  the  writer  oa- 
gratulates  himself  on  the  fact^  that  he 
is  not  in  jwlitical  lifej  but  noae  the 
less,  also,  that  at  the  proper  time  lie 
tried  fo  be,  — 

"  Ah,  dear  master !  it  was  well  thst 
Jesus  established  the  kingdom  of  G^ 
—  a  world  snperior  to  hate  and  jeaK 


tei.?    J    i^JT'i' 


i  lii  k  "iiir-  ^:T:r;-  "^-...^ 
J     jr;it-r    zrrriijSiJ-j'.r.     "- 

H   Vlil-M    t    5     -     -i:~    '      J- 

-JiK   Jiui.-rmiiie     :     '"  .ci. 

:•*  V  n»  T^TTirr-i  ^••••'    :r   "- 

lilt*      ■J1T**^*I1TS      C       r  r      ."'rr'*: 

r  ;:uTUin  'S  nv.TJ-  ^.  -=- 
-■  -IT--"    v.oua    ir  -i.«nr    J^- 

i  "^  ulnulii  i  .   'JMTI--*   rr:^ 

»IL     it      I-fiiL       Zi-lV-     vv    _.- 

-•r  r:u'r  ii  Tn-  -i::!.:  ]*::.:> 
ji  -a«^  •MiTiii'ii  •::   t.r  li. .  i-i. 

l_".*iTir:iir*.    >    "llrr^    -    "»'-" 

!i_':i  v-il  iruii    Uf    ;i--:r..~ 

^?   .iiiJUHT    in-'Ji    -tie^'*    .^Te:: 

:     ':»*:ta!!*     Vllf.:!      -r'-JJl-     -rJ. 

-Ji*    'jiinnHni    a"    :i'.-;r    •"•■^. 

.:  ijir.ii-li!S<iniiii*:a  i»rr:''-:r.- 
-i.:!:.  V)  Jiiif  lu*  ■:»•  i^.: 
--^-ia-ft  :i  "III*  ni>Ti:irr'.inr-r 
'.z,'rj  ;     ".nr  -:ih  iiiiiii.-*»ni:r-r. 

— *  z.t*!"iier  itinmuTnrr,  i:»r 
-1.  In.  'hit  Tu»iu*iUT»>  ir  iir- 
r  n_z.'.L  imi.  ":nt  muii:ii:ir:;in. 
i^rtii  -iC/:'/*    iiiiprt   'lum     In' 

Lr   be    21' ir*     r.JMl""    »!»"'.'';ri-l 

-i":    «!r>"Ii«*.   7':nr    uuniiTi.i»ii* 

iizh:  ^l*  b.t:«V  -^TlH    Tl:i'.'     I'fLil 

ai.'i   •:i:G..'*e;'ienT:i7   i    iriun*" 

>i:c  cf  "»i»i  ii"sis*«*raenr  it"  -;ii*:r 

:  sa:i*f!i«!':i''.tL     Liwr   ^'*:ir.   ir 

I  v&s  roc  -thtifHin :  >iir  ii- 
are  «tili  t.:  he  w<*n  in  "in* 
f    the    T-IlAiT^a    of  .SHinH--r- 
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between  France  and  Prussia,  while  it 
does  little  more  than  deline  the  action 
that  our  authorities  are  bound  by  in- 
ternational law  to  take  in  existing 
circumstances,  contains  in  its  preamble 
a  very  good  statement  of  the  neutral 
position,  —  one  which  M.  Kenan  him- 
self might  accept.  The  general  state- 
ment, that  anj  attempt  to  use  our 
ports,  for  a  purpose  inimical  to  any 
of  our  friends,  '^  must  be  regarded  as 
affoBsiTe^  and  in  violation  of  that  neu- 
trality which  it  ia  the  determination 
ai  this  government  to  observe  and 
cany  out  to  the  end,"  —  is  a  conci&© 
expression  of  our  view  of  internation* 
al  law. 

O^E  of  the  moat  agreeable  incidents 
of  the  day,  and  one  as  pleasant  in  ita 
nature  as  any  that  would  permit  our 
notice,  was  the  meetings  on  the  tenth 
cf  October,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes 
gsre  to  the  students  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  arrangement,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  was  entirely  impromptu 
and  informal;  but,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  where  all  parties  consent,  it  was 
the  better  for  having  no  rules  and 
lines.  The  college  boys  were  glad  to 
see  "  Tom  Brown  j "  and  they  gathered 


tention  to  their  pnblic  duty,  and  to 
politics.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Hughes  misapprehends  the  meaih 
ing  ascribed  in  this  country  to  the 
word  "  politics ;  ^  and  we  suppose  that 
many  of  thoee  whom  he  addressed 
are  sufficiently  inclined  to  ^  go  into 
politics/'  as  that  phrase  is  understood 
here.  But  the  advice,  sounding  down 
into  the  best  patriotism,  which  he 
gave  to  his  young  hearers,  will  long 
be  roTnembered  by  them,  and  will  k 
re  pi  em  be  red  for  good.  Tlifj  will  mt 
wilfully  do  things  in  a  hurry  when 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  prepsFf; 
and  they  will  not  neglect  any  pnllic 
duty  that  comes  near  their  hAnd,  af- 
ter bearing  his  stirring  appeal  and 
the  kindly  tribute  that  he  gavp  to  thi 
sons  of  Harvard,  whose  histories  an 
given  in  the  war  memorial- 
It  was  very  pleasiant  to  see  thw 
meeting;  and  it  was  one  of  tlie  l«st 
and  most  repres^entative  gathering 
which  ]^£r.  Hughes  could  have  leeu  in 
this  country.  Here  were  four  or  fi^ 
hundred  young  men,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  all  cla&M-s  and  d^  i 
partments  of  the  University^  ^^  ' 
together  by  a  com  m  on  desire  and  1 1 
common  enthusiasm,  but  withotit  a 
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t  Va  Jiiaiiiwr'jrCrLig  v^^vn.* 


*Ton  heard  Tom  Huglies,  then  ?  ** 
^Tes,  and,  hearing,  I  was  in  good  cotnpaaj/* 
•Who  is  he  like ?•• 

•  He  is  not  much  like  his  picture.  Hf:^  picture  u  hard.  —  a  little 
m.  Like  most  photographic  stcdie:*.  ti:  mikfA  yori  tLirik  him  a 
|&*haired  man.  The  tmth  is^  that  his  f^yt  la  iLorr^ri^fhlj  Saxon,  Iiis 
Pe  sweet,  and  the  whole  piajr  of  LU  features  ^f-Mzlf:  and  ^x[«rei»- 
k  Like  all  men  who  are  worth  much,  h^  i*oine:im^:A  Iry>kji  verr 
I;  bat  there  is  none  of  that  dictacor  L'x>k  of  th<^  pnnc^rd  [iortrait. 
hSpeakweU?" 

"•Not  as  we  generallj  coont  sp^akin;?-  H^  r%d  thw  sj/^^ch  from 
I  manuscript  moch  as  a  mimst^r.  a  i^ood  dral  in  ^m^t.  r^ads  a 
Bon.  Oddly  enough  Mme  of  the  na-sil  tonesj  of  onr  Am'rrican 
1^  came  in ;  bat  it  was  qiii:^:  ?r»i  eriou^-h.  I:  wa.4  *o  t'oo'l  that 
1  did  not  fret  jonraeif  aboat  ic  at  all ;  jon  i^imply  took  in  and 
tally  digested  what  he  had  to  ^y," 

*Inwardly  digested,  eh  ?  and  Lo'sr  mrivh  ^ood  did  iL^  dl'.'frstion  do 
p?  Have  yoa  made  up  yoor  mind  to  :,*>;*:-=::  rhe  loss  of  :h»-  •  Grey 
06,'  as  a  trifle  that  John  Bull  need  not  I<>vk  ^t !'  ' 
'^Kobody  has  asked  me  to  do  that.  >a-:  r/f  aLI  Tom  Hri^'he».  I 
Ke  made  op  my  mind  not  to  hara^n  an i  rera.:!  the  Ur^ra:  arl minis- 
lion  now  in  power  in  England  by  tjltjokinij  their  wheeU  with  the 
ft  of  Waiiam  Rnfns,  or  Warwick  the  Kin^-nuker,  or  Gr^orge  IIL 
1  Lord  North,  or  Lord  Palmerston  and  Ea:1  R  iSi-jeLl ;  and  one  of 
Iw  men  is  now  as  mach  in  the  dark  age^  a^  the  other." 
^Did  Tom  Hi^bes  »y  that  ? '' 


I 


•si 


seen  me  yjia  ii-ngiana,  wnose  paruament  was  neia  in 
few  gentlemen  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  1 
have  lived  to  see  another  England,  to  which  the  vi 
the  House  of  Lords  is  only  a  question  of  time,  —  an 
has  given  the  suffrage  virtually  to  every  man.  .  Th 
England  of  to-day,  is  what  it  is  because  of  our  sue 
the  Rebellion.  It  has  sprung  full  armed  into  bein^ 
cratic  principles  have  triumphed  here,  and  is  clearii 
establishments,  its  questions  of  test,  its  arrangements 
all  on  the  broadest  principles,  —  ten  times  as  fast  as  vn 
This  England  is  in  every  respect  our  moral  and  e 
ally.  Why  do  you  want  to  encumber  the  Englan 
taunting  herewith  the  faults  "or  the  follies  of  that  t 
which  she  has  overthrown  ?  You  do  not  taunt  Ga 
faults  or  follies  of  the  third  Napoleon.  Surely  you  d 
a  revolution,  to  be  verified,  must  be  verified  by  bio 
been  a  revolution  in  England  since  1865 ;  though,  witl 
blood,  they  have  got  along  without  cutting  oS  an; 
sending  anybody  into  exile." 

"  You  need  not  get  into  a  rage.  I  do  not  want 
cut  off.  All  I  want  is,  that,  if  England  is  sorry  for  &< 
Alabama,'  she  shall  say  so." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  is  what  you  want ;  that  is  t 
Sumner's  speech.  He  reminded  them  with  sufficien 
on  another  occasion,  Mr.  Canning  expressed  his  pro: 


arkWkA^'Vk'iv^r*   ^\\r%^    i 
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^cg  jrour  psrdcBi.  ISnx  Tht  JSkt^  'Mrr  :t  'wEHnz^^  ia.— >on  ihis 
Oy  m  hcU  is  eiger  tD  do.  Ii  ^  ntn  :zi±:  fzmr^  ir»r  are  vom^d 
low;  it  IS  tiie  pisc.  We  are  'uT'-ag  tu-  z«  uji  ai>«jicfg7.  Now, 
mal  woiidr  I  imdprHagid  m  kkudzt'  fur  a  aucn's  cr«3i  azns:  I 
odexstand  hia  wpoiogaaBg  fur  nn  ^smoiiciLta''? :  but  I  do  not 
why  any  one  waaxB  ae  'S^  iOKucizss:  infr  zha  ^sus  of  a  man 
I  have  tmned  an£  of  mr  aLnui»i.  Dtf.js^  imd  "ati^-Ls.  nor  why 
e  wants  die  demoasoe  Knc-anri  ji  ri^iay  vj  upokigize  for  the 
radc  hlimder  o£  tdSL  Lex  itifr  timt  :zit  iicn2^r*£&  becaobe  glue  iz^ 
msineaB  under  llie  scde  of  i:iu;  Ad  ±rnL  Box.  iu»  dbe  ha^  a  »af- 
T  hard  bnameaa  in  gut^-iln-j  Eci^iiiad  jn  var  stki^id^  ai>  w« 
ler  to  succeed  in  so  '^tv^r't.^^  Epg'';Ln*i,  It  ii  poijiiic  in  txi>  TiO 
ass  the  new  rSgiame  br  inoKziur  (m  kis^fpinz  izp  oar  quauxek 
leold?** 
hj  did  not  Toni  Hugiftei  sst  ^xib  ?     Whr  does  ke  leaxe  it  for 

caose  he  is  an  Eji^QdizBan ;  and.  in  a  f'jrabpi  cxwiimy«  ke  mu:i>t 
wen  <rf  his  own.  Dil  yoa  sax  jlI  tvi  iJMKi^t  of  Mr.  Folk 
r.  Buchanan  when  jou  were  in  Eoclajyi  twtlre  jeajs  ago  f 
t  did  ahow^  what  iaileed  you  aaid  I  kzKrw  aJready^  that  'the 
g-men  €d  RngtA-a^  were  ^wars  oar  frieEids.  Those  wo:^ing:- 
ind  the  men  Trk»  "hfiM,  sod  Mimd^Ha  aikd  Blight  who  lead 
sake  the  EnglaaMl  of  to-day.  I  say  zhnx  owr  busiae^  is  to 
their  work  as  easy  as  we  can.  As  for  Earl  Rus&ell*s  humble 
has  eaten  as  smeh  already  9s  satisfies  xuf  .** 
a  hare  always  facagged  of  being  a  New-England  man.  Yc>u 
here  is  a  newer  England  sdll  ?  ^ 

hink  there  is  an  England  in  the  giistles,  tiring  to  carrr  the 
ind  wear  the  azmor  far  which  Old  England  proved  toc»  weak. 
God  bless  her/  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make  Mr.  Pope's 
sy  oar  own:-^ 


.Aai  fte  Jiev  Wodi  Inmeb  forth  ID  iMk  tk»  Okd.' 
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the  present  time.  If  any  one  believes 
that  tliis  or  that  public  man  is  a 
statesman,  I  will  not  contradict  him ; 
but  he  will  probably  grant,  that  we 
should  be  the  better  for  at  least  one 
more.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  Wanted, 
a  Statesman  I 

We  have  a  great  many  politicians 
in  the  country,  perhaps  as  many  as 
the  country  requires.  I  should  not 
wish  to  ask  for  a  larger  supply  of 
these ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  politician  and  the  states- 
man. A  politician,  for  example,  is  a 
man  who  thinks  of  the  next  election; 
while  the  statesman  thinks  of  the 
next  generation.  The  politician  thinks 
of  the  success  of  his  party,  the  states- 
man of  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
politician  wishes  to  carry  this  or  that 
measure,  the  statesman  to  establish 
this  or  the  other  principle.  Finally, 
the  statesman  wishes  to  steer;  while 
the  politician  is  contented  to  drift. 

The  difficulty  about  a  politician, 
no  matter  how  honest  and  well-inten- 
tioned he  may  be,  is  always  this :  that 
the  matter  of  absolute  importance  in 

Vkia    TTtin/l      frk  nrfii^Vi    oirAi*i7    fViinrr    aIqa 


always,  and  ought  al 
what  is  practicable 
He  is  not  to  try  to  p 
practice  every  goo< 
prophet's  duty  to 
truth,  whether  men 
but  a  statesman,  w 
bare  principles,  bu 
embodied  in  instit 
urge  them  till  the  t 
God  did  not  send  hi 
the  world  till  the  fu 
was  come.  Solon,  1 
had  given  '  the  At! 
possible  laws,  ans^ 
the  best  they  ecu] 
did  the  same.  He 
margin  to  absolute 
hardness  of  their  1 
statesmanship.  Bi 
never  relinquishes 
ceases  to  work  fo 
though  he  sometime 
is  like  Goethe's  star 
but  without  rest" 
The  statesman 
more  than  measnr 
more  than  party. 

f.bft  nnlitiman  TAVAm 
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Qto  the  oommon  delusioiiy  of 
g  that  men  in  the  xoutine  of 
^$  understand  their  own  busi- 
ter  than  an  outsider:  so  he 
led  himself  with  old,  experi- 
iblic  men,  and  he  expected 
tell  him  what  to  da  After  a 
e  found  thej  did  not  know 
a  wanted  as  well  as  he  did ; 
e  put  his  hand  on  the  rudder, 
ship  of  state  soon  felt  that  it 
aster.  Before  the  end  of  his 
n,  all  the  power  of  the  country 
isilj  and  naturally  into  his 
-the  politician  had  grown 
atesman. 

ht  have  added  to  my  defini- 
the  statesman  and  politician, 
e  politician  believes  in  the 
ler,  the  statesman  in  the  peo- 
d  some  instinct  in  his  own 
ays  tells  him  what  the  people 
ad  want.  Andrew  Jackson, 
1  this  instinct  veiy  strongly, 

consult  the  newspapers  to 
hat  he  had  better  do,  or  what 
nocrats  wanted.     "  If  I  want 

what  Democracy  is,"  said  he, 
old  Andrew  Jackson ;  he's  a 
at,  I'm  sure."  Jackson  was 
e,  was  prejudiced,  was  nar- 
it  he  had  some  of  the  great 
s  of  a  statesman.  He  believed 
emocratic  idea,  he  believed  in 
>le.  He  never  drifted,  he  al- 
eant  to  steer;  and  it  so  fell 
;  he  often  saw  beforehand  what 
finally  accepted, 
the  quality  of  a  statesman  to 
coming  events ;  for  he  believes 
cifdes,  and  principles  are  the 
s  of  the  future.  The  politician 
m  what  is  under  his  nose,  and 
QO  way  of  jadging  of  the  fu- 
;  by  the  past.     What  has  been 

1m  saya.  He  is  very  near- 
;  and  no  optician  has  ever  in- 
%  pair  d  spectacles  which  will 


enable  him  to  see  what  is  coming  a 
year  beforehand.  Now,  it  is  this  utter 
inability  to  predict  the  future  which 
proves  Mr.  Seward,  so  great  a  man  a» 
he  is  in  many  ways,  to  be  no  states 
man.  The  puzzle  in  his  case  is,  that« 
in  his  great  speeches,  he  appears  fully 
possessed  with  ideas.  No  one  has 
developed  first  principles  in  his  ora* 
tions  more  nobly  than  he.  The  diHi- 
culty  seems  to  have  been,  that  he 
never  quite  succeeded  in  convincing 
himself.  A  statesman  in  theory^  and 
a  great  one,  he  was  a  politician,  and 
often  a  small  one,  in  practice.  When 
the  rebellion  was  upon  us,  he  was 
always  prophesying  smooth  things, 
saying  it  would  be  over  in  ninety 
days. 

It  is  now,  perhaps,  apparent  why 
we  say,  "  Wanted,  a  Statesman ! "  Wo 
find  fault  with  no  one.  We  need  not 
discuss  political  parties ;  but  wo  com* 
plain,  that,  in  neither  of  the  parties  is 
there  enough  of  statesmanship ;  and 
this  I  propose  to  show  by  a  number 
of  instances,  taken  from  those  which 
we  are  all  familiar  with. 

That  there  was  very  little  states- 
manship during  the  war  on  either 
side,  I  suppose  we  shall  all  agree. 
Every  thing  drifted.  Only  the  in- 
domitable resolution  of  the  i>eo])le, 
and  their  determination  that  the 
Union  should  not  be  dissolved,  and 
that  slavery  should  bo  abolished, 
pulled  us  til  rough.  We  began  the 
war  with  no  plan  or  purpose  except 
to  resist  the  rebellion.  Gen.  Scott 
did  not  want  any  cavalry.  Mr.  Wells 
did  not  want  any  iron-clads.  Gen. 
Fremont's  gun-boats,  which  opened 
the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, were  refused  by  the  United 
States  Government,  after  they  had  been 
handed  over  by  the  contractors,  and 
lay  three  days  on  the  levee  without 
an  owner.     We  drifted  into  emancipa- 
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tion ;  we  drifted  into  the  use  of  colored 
soldiers ;  we  drifted  out  of  tlie  hiibit 
of  retumuig  to  the  enemy  the  mate- 
rial of  war  which  had  run  away  from 
them.  The  blockade,  indeed,  was 
statesmanship;  and  the  National  Bank 
system  was  statesmanship.  What- 
ever we  may  have  to  say  against  Mr. 
Chase,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a 
statesman  for  that.  Finally,  towards 
the  close  of  the  war,  our  leaders  be- 
gan to  see  what  they  wanted  to  do ; 
and  immediately  victory  was  organ- 
ised. 

Then  came  the  question  of  recon- 
struction. This  divided  itself  into 
two  parts.  A  statesman  would  have 
saidy  «<We  do  not  wish  to  punish 
anybody;  bat  we  want  guarantees, 
—  security  against  a  relapse.  This 
blood  must  not  have  been  shed  in 
vain,  and  this  treasure  squandered  for 
nought.  Hang  no  one ;  but  select  a 
few  of  the  most  dangerous  leaders, 
and  send  them  into  exile  for  ten 
years.  If  they  return  before  that 
time,  let  them  be  tried  for  their  lives 
for  the  treason  they  have  committed 
in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  Disfranchise  a  few  thousand 
more  of  the  inveterate  and  incorrigi- 
ble rebels  and  slaveholders ;  let 
them  neither  vote  nor  be  voted  for 
for  ten  years;  then,  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  give  equal  political 
rights  to  all,  and,  by  another,  make 
it  obligatory  on  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  maintain  free,  unsectarian 
schools  for  all  its  population,  on  the 
principle,  that  universal  education  is 
necessary  to  maintain  Kopublican  in- 
stitutions. Then  admit  the  rebel 
States  into  the  Union,  and  trust  to 
time,  to  education,  to  common  sense, 
to  their  own  interests,  to  make  them 
behave  themselves."  So  one  question 
would  have  been  settled.  But  there 
was  another. 


When  we  emancipate 
we  virtually  turned  four  i 
pie  out  upon  the  highway,  ii 
property  of  any  kind,  or  th© 
of  support.  By  emancipati 
we  left  them  the  poores 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  I 
in  Africa  or  America 
huts  and  their  bo¥ra  imA^ 
Four  million  of  people  tuml 
the  streets  with  nothing  I— ll 
no  houses,  no  clothes  exottf 
rags,  no  food  but  what  the^ 
beg  or  steal,  —  here  was  a  ^ 
for  a  statesman !  What  sta 
has  taken  it  up?  The  frti 
bureau  was  a  mere  palliativi 
were  bound  to  provide  land  ami 
for  the  freedman.  In  every 
ern  State,  lands  should  have  h 
signed  to  them  to  inhabit  ani 
vate,  but  not  to  sell ;  they 
belong  to  them  and  their  i 
while  they  inhabited  them,  nO 
Collected  in  little  villages  ol 
lands,  they  would  soon  leAOt 
vide  for  themselves  and  protec 
selves.  Having  this  fesouie 
would  not  have  been  at  the  tn 
the  Southern  land-owners,  aiK 
have  been  able  to  insist  on 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  <lay*| 

We  did  nothing  of  tfa 
statesman  demanded  any  1 
kind  of  the  nation.  Ko  i 
Congress  or  elsewhere,  unlesi 
Wendell  Phillips,  has  claimed 
the  name  of  common  justice 
mon  humanity.  We 
from  one  plan  to  anoti) 
have  drifted  into  the  Union,  ft! 
drifted  out  again.  We  hai 
structed  them,  disconstrueted 
re-constructed  them,  till  no  « 
tell  what  plan  we  have,  or  n 
have  not.  And  as  for  the  tn 
no  race  of  men  have  ever  befb 
able  to  apply  so  literally  to  the 
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in  this  country  for  less  than  a  dollar/ 
and  if  we  put  a  duty  of  fifty  cents 
upon  it  to  enable  it  to  be  made  in  this 
country,  it  is  evident  that  the  pur- 
chaser has  to  pay  a  dollar  for  his  jack- 
knife  instead  of  half  a  dollar.  But 
who  gets  this  half  dollar  ?  Not  the 
man  who  makes  it  j  for,  according  to 
the  supposition,  he  can  just  afford  to 
make  it  for  a  dollar.  The  purchaser 
loses  it ;  but  no  one  receives  it.  It 
is  paid,  to  enable  a  manufacture  to  be 
conducted  under  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances; that  is,  where  labor  is 
dear,  capital  scarce,  and  the  manu- 
facture in  its  infancy.  But  why  is 
labor  dear  in  this  country  ?  Evidently 
because  it  is  in  demand  j  otherwise,  it 
could  not  be  dear.  That  is,  we  divert 
labor  from  its  natural  channelst  into 
the  making  of  jack-knivos,  and  so 
make  labor  dearer  still  This  at  first 
sight  seems  an  advantage  to  the  la- 
borer j  but  if  we  recollect  that  the 
laborer  also  needs  a  jack-knife  and 
other  protected  articles,  and  has  to 
pay  twice  as  much  for  them  because 
they  are  protected,  we  find  that  even 
the  laborer  is  not  much  benefited  by 
the  operation.  For^  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  is  admitted,  all 
kinds  of  industry  have  a  right  to  be 
protected.  But  protecting  every  thing 
is  in  reality  protecting  nothing  j  for 
whatever  benefit  each  class  of  indus- 
try gains  as  a  producer,  it  loses  as  a 
consumer.  Unprotected  consumers 
lose  on  all  articles  they  consume  j  pro- 
tected cousymers  neither  lose  nor  gain : 
and  the  only  persons  to  whom  such  a 
tariff  is  an  absolute  gain  is  the  smug- 
gler and  the  speculator. 

So  far,  the  free  trader's  arguments 
are  unanswerable.  What,  then,  does' 
the  protectionist  reply  ?  He  answers, 
that,  granting  this  to  be  true,  tem- 
porary protection  is,  nevertheless, 
desirable  and  right,  in  order  to  encour- 
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age  manufactures  in  thetr  in 
Without  manufactures,  we  ttiB] 
nently  dependent  on  foreign  H 
for  what  we  might  just  as  wdlj 
ourselves.  Nor  is  it  true,  I 
that  the  farmer  who  is 
tec  ted  consumer  is  not  benefit 
protectiom  He  receives  an  ij 
advantage,  but  a  very  greafc  4 
getting  a  market,  close  by,  i 
produce.  Moreover,  a  diversifi 
dustry  alone  will  save  a  natioi 
the  great  revidjsious  which  < 
a  mere  local  industry  al 
Add  to  this  that  variety  of  < 
is  itself  a  great  education^  and 
that  protection,  defeated  on  lh< 
principle,  can  maintain  itseU 
practical  expediency. 

Therefore  we  want  a  statesmi 
to  see  both   ^ides    of  the  arg 
capable  of  finding  what  maniif 
can  be  protected  into  self-suppc 
how  long  it  is   necess^ary  to 
them*  By  a  comprchen 
doing  justice  to  both   - 
bring  the  nation  to  accept  a  | 
nent   system,    which  would  a 
from  the  ruinous  fluctuations 
present  tariff  legislation. 

We  want  a  statesman  to  settle 
Alabama  question."  Since  the  < 
the  war,  as  between  Great  Briti 
ourselves,  we  have  had  the  helm 
own  hands ;  yet  we  have 
drifted.  We  hare  adopted  a 
nounced  no  permanent  policy 
no  definite  claims,  and  havii 
ourselves  more  like  ang 
than  like  a  great  powerful,  J 
phant  nation.  We  have 
because  the  government  of  E 
did  not  sympathize  w^ith  usi 
and  because  of  its  prcma 
nit  ion  of  the  rebels  as 
Doubtless  these  were 
on  the  part  of  Great 
grievously  she  wiU    have] 
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■•.:*..        1:     Hlit      iilit.*^      tl:l^     I):':-  lis;*:   ni;»s'   l»:'"*>iii!'    J»r4'ii     lu'iJi      1m'     .. 

t..  its:  iit!T  BUT-  HL.  ]».i:  ■t.:;:ki!N  uni.   v.    ii.-,.i,.-.    .    1..1.;     . 

li.   oL   til*    ozikiir  iiuiK..  LTr-';*:  m.il.i;;  .11.';  ;.   i*u\'  '.m.-,  ••.■■   •  >■■  '   - 

udiuiit  liiu:  tfiit  die*  vrniic   il  :irj*.  ;.  t...   li-:-;iJ.l.  ,».  ^  •■  i-       \  .     •  . 

ff   tiif  rtJlujI    criaKurS"   !{•   Jt:^^''.  i.:.Vi   iuri.  mj-i    v  \u   •..mW'.'.     ...;.  .j..'.  ■. 

rth,  tLeii  It?!  Lur  jitr  i:>:  :iit  k:i.:  r.»s;  :i:i.  ",   in.  •;<      •  .'.^   •• ...-.     •.  ■ 

•:>iis*tb  iiifii'.::f(:  OL  ou: '.MiLiUfrj-: .     i-.rs.ir.    j.i-..    I  ;!.i..i'f..i»   i-.  -  .  ■■ 1 

idiT'/ts   liKs^et   ur*.-  :ii'.TLji;..:j".'j'...    .«.••.!. is;-.;  .!•.  \  "■*■.•!   Ii.  .*■. • 

.'r*'I.»r»- II'.' eKtiiTiUte  CUT.  !»•.  iJCi^j  L  :.•::.  v;  ?/   Ju*  •»"<■  .'■■»■■     \  J- .    .   • 

r    10    par    all    ibr    UCTuU    J.»>SiS.  .i.     "I    ;  '     .-k    ;?•■.:     i   .-i-     I-.    .'    •    ...    .'    .i 

:  gnefitiun  or  dtlsir,  that  w./*    M:    W  . : «  •»•  1  •  "i. •■■.•».,       i'. . 


and  he  has  always  seen  farther  into 
the  future  than  his  contemporaries. 
That  politicians  have  disliked  him, 
while  the  people  have  sustained  him, 
is  another  evidence  of  the  same  fact, 
and  a  most  encouraging  sign  that 
statesmanship  is  valued  hj  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  people  can  under- 
stand ideas  and  principles  hetter  than 
measures.  This,  indeed,  gives  a  tem- 
porary power  to  the  demagogue ;  hut 
it  also  helps  the  true  statesman,  who 
fixes  his  eye  on  the  everlasting  stars, 
while  steering  the  ship  of  state  upon 
the  sea  of  human  history  and  tempo- 
ral circumstance.  The  great  mass  of 
the  nation  are  willing  to  tolerate  tran- 
sient errors  and  mistakes  in  those  who 
evidently  helieve  in  principles.  As 
long  as  the  Democratic  party  seemed 
true  to  its  ideas  of  equal  justice  for 


puhlic  heart,  if  it 
corrupted  by  vens 
permits  the  greed  c 
faith  in  principles, 
led  by  statesmen,  it 
is  governed  by  pol 
how  adroit  and  abL 
gone. 

The  object  of  tl 
attention  to  the  fac1 
try  it  is  not  enough 
iticians ;  we  also  nc 
needing,  great  state 
want  is  widely  seen 
lie  opinion  reoogniz 
men  of  that  qualitj 
produce  the  supplj 
people  are  satisfied 
cians,  they  will  h 
they  call  for  someth 
ter  something  will ; 


ATHENS  AND  HER  ENEMIES. 

BEAD  AT  THS  VOL  BETA  KAPPA  DINNER.  HARVARD  COLLBQB,  JUNX  «, ! 


ar^LmmmB.  ti\. 


IjooiL.iDoeirZB"  oLi-aes-iiii:!  -^  tool: 


tfi^l^  bflA*^  tiies.  JK   iceer   Ai^ea    ix; 
"R^  iiit— iuoQu  -wfuhsr  x  Xfi-  .rrazxiL. 

TlSifiir  TuliU  Azu.  fihiBe .  .an.  77B&s=*v   lozz; 
Hi  «at>fec:  iitt^  ^  area.,  xa..  jzw« 

It 


''Ik-  IQBT  jic  saoK  Jicr  pue-  :cz3rc:  *  — 
Thwr.  'aembi&  aL  iier  sabier  lee^ 

!Ei]iu3iecI  nitL  -tin:  meznonfr  c    to-  smc 

njirmik  fiVBrr  npoxon.  fioo.  i>  jifizr 
nSuMt  inirGb-  of  bnic  maupiaxr  !iji&: 

Wfaiie  PaQk'  «bzmb.  jl  isosiirs:  cmoi 
CSwmwfl  winlfi-  Iran,  iiie:  hubzzilui  itei^nn 

So  aoD^  ihcar  wiknnTi.  ficsn.  s^enr: 

TiuEt  Imdt  liiiafiE-  impunff  fMnminv  ^:sub 
^  It  is  not  mefli  &  crx  dif.. 


Inralting  H>ebtf !  xb  liniir  «iuil.  cnmf 
When  thj  irliJHijAt»nTT  ii{ji4£  iumL  uiif 

Beneath  a  hearkr  tKOignfiHr't  uiiim. 

Than  that  whici  wtLOif  m.  -l:ai*nii  nnv 

Then  fire  and  svoid,  kiS  ifuitiHr  i  jujn. 

Shan  shake  thy  laanjoBraw  fr.\xm  inm  inmi. 
If  or  spare  one  dwellinz  frjoi  -lait  tiian 

Except  the  poet's  Ytifaat  aIiuik^ 

Thy  foe  shall  yield  to  Kaiiisr  #  :-t^  ^ 
Bat,  where  Athena's  -iw^^ZlEij:*  ^Kvvkk*^ 

The  mose's  own  celestial  £;» 
Beats  strong  in  cvwy  fntmm%  ^ttv^ 
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Betwixt  Hymettos  and  the 'strand 

Bank  thousands  in  that  glorious  line,  — 

Bards,  from  whose  bold  and  tender  hand 
Floats^  incense  at  Apollo's  shrine. 

The  fox  in  Thebes  shall  make  his  den ; 

The  ploughshare  rend  through  Sparta's  vale ; 
And  loftier  towns  of  mightier  men 

Sink  in  the  earth  that  tells  no  tale. 

Nation  to  nation,  king  to  king, 
On  dark  Oblivion's  page  succeeds ; 

But  aye  through  endless  time  shall  ring 
The  sound  of  Athens'  god-like  deeds. 

And  age  to  age  shall  send  reply, 
Louder  to  swell,  and  ne'er  to  cease : 

"  It  is  not  meet  a  city  die, 

That  wrought  such  mighty  things  for  Greece." 


So  might  some  loyal  heart  have  sung 
In  Athens'  hour  of  gloom  and  shamOi 

Denouncing  every  coward  tongue 
That  dared  revile  her  sacred  name. 

Oh,  how  that  heart  to-day  would  bleed 
To  view  her  foe's  envenomed  train, 

A  loeaner  tlian  Corinthian  creed. 
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Brotheis !    To  whom  ber  words  lereal 
The  wise,  the  trae,  the  fair,  the  free  ! 

Ohy  rise !  to  save  from  sarage  steel 
Her  learning's  sacred  olive-tree. 

So  shall  your  clear  and  stem  reply 
Set  on  her  foes  eternal  ban : 

^  It  is  not  meet  a  city  die 

That  wroaght  such  mighty  things  for 
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Edftob  of  "  Old  akd  New.** 

llowing  letter,  and  the  narrative  which  answers  it,  were  found  at  the  Briar- 
ion.  I  cannot  find  the  persons  named  therein ;  and,  afler  advertising  the 
pt  in  vain,  I  offer  it  to  yoa  for  publication.  I  can  see  no  harm  in  publishing 
evidently  intended  as  a  confession  to  a  deluded  public.  The  AonoronuM,  I 
le  disposal  of  the  unknown  author,  when  he  shall  appear. 

Yours  truly. 


[Letters.] 
SwAxpscon,  AQf .  10, 1800. 

£0.    AXFOBD. 

i  Sir,  —  I  have,  by  chance, 
id  your  letter  in  "The  Be- 
Record,"  dated  Mt.  Cannel, 
,1868. 

description  of  the  place  where 
d  is  so  accurate  and  vivacious, 
the  theologians  say,  your  let- 
"  internal  marks  of  genuine- 
I  am  perfectly  familiar  with 
lem  dwelling,  under  the  wing 
-nined  monastery.  The  vines, 
'es,  the  old  cedais,  the  ruins, 
t  marvellous  landscape,  are  so 
icribedy  that  my  memory  easily 
;  the  charm  of  the  air,  the 
d  the  matchless  view  of  the 
onr  servant,  Abdallah,  is  an 
laintance. 

rst,  I  had  not  noticed  the  date 
letter.  I  turned  to  see,  and 
ot  believe  my  eyes,  —  "  May 


10,  1868"!  During  that  whole 
month,  and  more,  I  lived  in  that 
house,  watched  those  vines  and  olives, 
and  had  Abdallah  for  a  constant  at- 
tendant. I  see  that  you  have  not 
mistaken  the  date ;  for  I  have  traced 
you  through  your  journey,  and  the 
time  is  all  accounted  for:  and  yet, 
in  that  house,  the  only  modem  dwell- 
ing on  the  hillside,  I  lived  at  that 
time.  Were  you  an  invisible  guest 
at  my  table  ?  Did  you  sleep  in  my 
bed,  and  write  at  ray  desk  ?  Please 
relieve  me  from  the  ghostly  suspicions 
which  haunt  me.  I  remain,  with 
great  curiosity, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jahes  Petersen. 

My  dear  Mr.  Petersex, — The 
complications  which  have  made  me 
unhappy  since  my  ''Eastern  tour" 
make  me  glad  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions with  the  ntmost  frankness. 
Many  slight  things  have  exposed  me 
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to  the  curiosity  of  idle  and  gossiping 
people. 

An  enterprise,  undertaken  with  the 
best  motives,  has  entangled  me  in  a 
web  of  deceits,  I  submit  to  you  a 
report  of  my  adventures,  which  you 
may  read  while  I  am  screwing  up  my 
courage  to  offer  it  to  my  people,  for 
whom  it  was  prepared. 

Yours,  &C., 

Geo.  Axpobd. 

[Narrative.] 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1867,  ray  voice  had  failed,  and  my 
power  of  continuous  attention  was 
seriously  impaired,  we  all  saw  that 
some  change  must  be  made*  Your 
kindness  gave  me  leisure  for  a  year, 
and  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  with 
which  to  make  the  leisure  available. 
I  point  to  the  results,  —  my  restored 
mental  energy  and  a  powerful  voice, 
—  to  show  that  the  spirit,  at  least,  of 
your  intention  was  carried  out. 

I  did  not  leave  the  country  diiring 
the  year  of  my  absence.  I  now  give 
the  reason  for  this  apparent  deception. 
The  ends  proposed  in  making  the 
tour  were  J  (1)  To  establish  my  health, 
aod  especially  to    restore  ray  voice. 

(2)  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Land  that  would  assist  me  in 
illustrating    its    marvellous    history. 

(3)  To  obtain  th&  general  culture 
which  comes  from  a  wiiip  acquaint- 
ance with  men,  and  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  that  I  might  be  the 
more  efficient  as  your  minister. 

Before  lashly  embarking  on  a  long 
voyage,  I  counted  tlie  cost,  and  asked 
how  these  advantages  might  most 
easily  be  secnred.  I  had  leisure  and 
money.  I  knew  that  to  obtain  the 
real  advantages  was  all  you  desired. 
Taking  the  reasons  for  the  journey 
one  by  one,  I  asked.  First,  How  could 
riding  a  dromedary,  plunging  on  the 


back  of  a  camel,  oi 
abominable  food  of  an  Arab^  I 
conducive  to  health  than  soi 
pkiyment  in  the  open  air  tarn 
woods  and  mountains  of  ^e 
land,  while  living  free  from  c 
nourished  by  wholesome  « 
St^conUf  Do  tourists  obtai 
knowledge  of  the  land*  tb 
by  the  use  of  their  own 
the  spot,  or  by  laboriou^j 
ing  guide-hooks,  gazette 
pffidias,  and  the  works 
tent  investigators  ?  Why  3 
the  hours,  when  I  must  ba| 
vermin  and  discomfort  in  I 
camp,  to  glean  the  whole 
tra\'el  with  the  aid  of  ^ 
helpers?  Third,  What  J 
better  than  can  he  gained  9m 
masters  of  English  literal 
what  knowledge  of  human 
could  one  pick  up  in  forei) 
that  could  help  me  to  minidt 
half  so  well,  as  the  knowk 
might  be  gained  by  meeting 
your  guard,  as  a  minister  n 
meet  you  in  the  routine  i 

And  then  a  fourth 
perhaps  you  would  not 
tioned,  the  eclat  of  a  foreign 
might  not  that  be  equalled ' 
posed  tour? 

I  pondered  ways  and  mea 
complish  my  end  witboat  gi 
exile    from    my   family.      ] 
Annie,  twenty-three  months 
running  about  my ^ room,  as 
my  easy  chair  in  silent  thoi 
voice  which  did  not  arouse  o 
tention  caught  her  quick  ear 
cried,  "  Carcool  I  carcool !  ^* 
ing  her,  and  listening  to  he 
beguiled  my  thoughts,  until 
again,  wnth  some  idea  of  € 
**  Papa,  don't   'ay  canr^oo/ ; 
cool.'*     That  aroused   me. 
it/'  said  I J  **  that's  the  tm 
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coal  man.    Fiesb  air,  light  while  I  vna  away  on  my  *'  Kiif«t«Tti 

il  exercise  of  the  most  ap-  tour."    Nobody  would  nt(:fi^tii/.(»  iiid 

ad/'     I  threw  up  the  win-  in  Aunt  EuDice^Mliin'diiuui,  rhojipin^^ 

itoh  again  the  rich  mellow  woodland  hauling  it  to  t)i<!  Htation,or 

[lat  strong  voice.     ''There's  driving  a  coal-oart  in  Utwu. 

?re's  leisure,  there's  just  the  We  said  gwi«l-hy  to  thij  purihli,  \(ti\t* 

I  which  to  penetrate  every  up  our  "  funiish«;d  hoiiH*',"  and  liM.  lo 

i   take   human   nature  off  make  a  few  flying  vinifM,  hut  iMjK'rially 

making  a  bargain.     Money  to  e.scapc  the  infonvf-nicn''!  of  Ifi-in^ 

isure  of  all  the  long  winter  escorted  to  a  Ht«Tarn(rr,  in  wliirli  |  f|i«| 

vill  give  me  books  and  the  not  int^fnd  to  frnbark,  by  frifn/U  who 

>  of  them.  would  kindly  in -lit.  hu  ii«-<'iri/  t|j«-  lu^l 

travel  at  leisure,  and  with  of  ua.  \}*:^-/jji  \'\V*z  U^ard^rd  tbi-  fttf-ain- 

zruides.     I  will  not  content  er;  but  for.»jna*'ly  li<:  wa^.  <  ;Mi;r|if,  in  a 

th  seeing  barren  plains  from  fog  on  th<;  rv/'j^ri  V'-rry,  Mifi  did   n<ii 

of  a  camel;  but  in  a  cosey  hav«  tim^  ro  Iv/k  rttf.  rip  (^  f'/r<»  tb«* 

[i  the  best  travellers  of  the  plank  v^^  h;^';!«:d  ;ri. 

my  elbow,  I  shall  see  the  A  w«r*:lc  lA.>f.  -w^  v-rr*.  :i::  ;.-,   A'ifif. 

n   its    golden  age,  clothed  Enriic*:'^  ^,4;,<v...v.^,  ;',i»-fv,f//|  K '.»**'■, 

ity,  and  alive  with  great-  at  rh*  •r,-r.  '.f  •!•.<:  /,/|  yf^*.r*r^]   =,» 

ElmWirL      f*.    >ni<   V,^.    f;f<*  ^a-^Jc    ir, 

ling  was  settled,  subject  to  ^>rsk^:t.     •!..-.-*;.■./  v,  '^.  .r,   »f,*.  //^,,, 

nt  of  my  wife,  whom  I  im-  try  ww  *  r.i-.-«  .  r'.'     *.r..J  */,  ///,  i*,u^^' 

called  into  council  V-.r.?,  v.  ■*->?. -.v,  v-..--  t*  <.,   ^^*n^/:  f,f 

,  what  do  you  say  &>  a  rrp  t'.r. .  ■..*-.-. .-.  7  v*..*  a-^,*--,    4-..-J   jr.-,..- ^^/ 

bv  the    *  Paper   E*:^:*''  'c.-^  ^rr.'.A  -y  ,■•   ;.   .■-.:   .v.  r    ./;.•.•;   .■■■    , 

eyear;  place.  tL<»  r':*i:it  '-.if  v.-/.   ^    y:,vv    ■  •.^.    /    ^--aa^.-/.)    ..:    . 

that  Aunt  Edi:h  Iftf:   :.< :  ^r-.':."i*r-; 

ey  to  be  made  in  :t«»tr.--.*7  T  -^u:  :.r.-r,-.  «•».:  v,  «»•   i-   •.-.-.j .  ^  ;.- ■ 

by  an  open  fir*  of  a:f*.k.'.rT    v,*:*  --.  •  V*-.-.  .> *  .■.'^^.-.v  .        ',» 

r  this  liitle  mi^iz*':  l*  v.i*.ic*»f:  v -.ru:  ;i;.».  .<  t  .'.•••■.o    ..•.«    '  -.  .-.  ■;.',^., 

crib."*  -ji.t:   v«-j*    in,..-i  '      f     i. •..,        ,^    .  , 

sible.  d.>  fjwak -jn-: :  "  ;pfv-*T'..      /'■.•.♦■.    i- ■..;...    ,  .  ^    .-...    ,  ,,  .  .^ 

xrak  01? :  aziiL  cif  ^fjiiTH^.  4iif>  ■■imi»  --^  uu^.*    ;,..  ".vi'/..    /.      .^  v-r    . 

issenteiL  -.•'rrMi«»5i»i    ■.•;    n;    -,«*    ...  ..-.■. '■ 

kraci^i  £ran  EiU:*<**rTvm    i**  i  .  i     i^--if   n  /  <•  .!.•#.    j*  ..,,1  ...;    ..    ,.• 

Up:  aoii  1  i'v^unn.    uii(    v-u     t    uui     i.r.>ii    ;.,,..     «.    ;. i<^ 

opi*ni»»i 'i^  %  maar.Mr   »••    :ii»     Ij*.*    i.v..i«    •-,*.    <.,»...{     •«     ^, 

00*1  whin  a  nuH  r^V' I   iiui»m  .1     .it        \  ii    ...»    .., .'•''   •■ 

rarL     Is  "vih  •ri''<rw(  vi;i  i  nij-!i    i/«.*,»i».    r    .i«.    ,/,/.'■',•  •• .;    ..^a- 

»w:h  of  miu^if*   i«ii(    iif^'itr**  iii>*ii    vi'     .f.    .j. ,    m.    ,    ••..1^-.  ,..,     «,.« 

nty  of  y'*i'.ii'V     ui*.--.?!.    v'iir:i  .-li.-     -.^Mjit     ■  ,,.«     !•,         ,.i.««....s     <*.* 

urkliM.  inii 'iimiv^    uii    vimi-      i>'. •'.!•:•    .»'     ..••    .,-,....:,. y,.     / 

flaniite  li'Twt  hint' I  niif  ftir'tf      i.i.:.*»n^.i(    :»« ,t-«     «' .• 

id  bflwri   Jury  inii    .ititiip     fii»»»vi     «i«*     «.*^'«*      « ^.fi.,f.,v.i     «.SfY 
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directioii  of  currents,  observed  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea-water,  the 
habits  of  birds,  fishes,  porpoises,  and 
right  whales.  To  have  seen  all  I  de- 
scribed, I  must  huvo  watched  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  and  have 
Been  every  bird  that  flew  and  every 
fiah  that  swam.  **  The  Boston  Proto- 
type "  was  astonished  at  the  range 
and  accuracy  of  ray  observations,  and 
predicted  for  the  letters  of  the  Kev. 
Geo.  Axforil  a  wide  ciicuhition,  and 
something  more  than  ephemeral 
value. 

During  the  time  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Gibraltar  letter,  I  made 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  year* 

Two  hundred  dollari,  carefully 
spent,  had  given  mo  the  best  maps, 
and  the  ytaudard  works  of  geography, 
tra^ad,  and  scientific  exploration,  of 
the  route  I  proposed  to  take  on  paper. 
These  were  stowed  away  in  the  front 
chamber,  which  we  furnished  as  a 
private  sitting-room.  Here  we  were 
safe  from  all  intrusion,  even  of  coun- 
try gossips.  In  the  daytime,  I  was 
sufficiently  disguised  by  ray  dress  and 
Occupation.  With  a  slouched  hat,  an 
O-t-goad  or  an  axe,  a  pair  of  cow-hide 
boots  drawn  outside  iny  '*  pants,-* 
my  hair  and  beard  already  growing 
rough  and  long,  I  con\d  almost  defy 
detection,  even  if  confronted  with  my 
"parish  comraittee/*  In  the  disguise 
of  a  coal-mau,  which  I  assumed  twice 
a  week,  I  was  safe ;  no  one  was  look- 
ing for  rae,  and  no  one  saw  me.  Aunt 
Eunice  entered  into  the  plan  with 
xeal ;  slie  had  always  declared  that 
foreign  travel  spoiled  tlie  college-boys, 
just  as  they  were  ready  to  settle  down 
to  books  and  steady  habits  ;  and  she 
did  hope  I  would  teach  the  world  a 
lesfton. 

Hardhack  &  Co.,  with  whom  I  con- 
tracted for  the  delivery  of  one  hun- 
dred  cords  of  wood,  engaged  me  to 


drive  their  coal-cart  on  Moiid 
Thur^uy  of  each  werk. 

I  hati  now  comfort,  the  ku 
the  long,  winter  evenings,  witll 
ing  fire  of  hickory-logs  by  w 
write,  books,  money,  the  i 
cess  to  every  back  d«x>r  in 
and  health  was  coming 
breeze. 

I  was  naturally  anxious  t 
my  first  round  as  a  charco 
anti  on  the  first  Momiay  a 
appearance  of  the  Gibraltar  \ 
mounted  the  cart  in  Hardhae] 
shed,  already  black  with  sU 
my  load  of  coaL  Many  tim 
day  of  this  month  I  had  AM 
woods  echo  with  my  shotita  o| 
ration  j  and  I  was  now  toleml 
I  could  cry  '•  Charcoal  1  *'  oac^ 
ute  without  breaking  down. 

Some  will  remember  the  p<j 
varied  cry  of  the  charcoal-mai 
fM  of  '07,  1  practi&ed  oj 
falsetto,  crescendo,  rising  m 
and  circumflex,  now  in  mil 
then  in  full  major  key,  te«^ 
note  and  quality  of  my  voiot. 
was  a  strange  exhilaration  in  i 
at  the  top  of  my  lung^,  in  the  ( 
street,  in  broad  day,  without 
taken  for  a  fool  or  a  uisidfl 
looked  Deacon  Manning  fuU 
eyes,  and  shouted  "charcoal/* 
able  to  keep  back  the  ' 
thought  of  hid   coni5it  ■. 

should  discover  hL$  ministctr 
the  blackness  of  tlie  coal-man- 
was  brisk  that  morning.  The 
crisp,  and  I  was  in  the  full 
spirits,  I  laughed  and  chatll 
maid  and  mistress  at  bac] 
in  side  alleys,  told  the 
questions,  made  mistakes 
to  see  who  woidd  keep  tbi 
cents ;  found  out  wlio  was  i 
who  exact,  who  wanted 
a  scrap   of  hb   neighW 
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gntful  cf  no  mgnti  of  an- 
ocMmted  it  wth  'die  mam- 
:  vben  old  Betsj  Bain  came 
lofvii  a  qfi  itKni  to  bead 
d  ten  mtt  I  liad  giren  her 
ti  fbn,  wben  she  paid  for 
M  lier  old  oool !  I  meant  to 
lack  ior  tiuit  extra  Itasket 
[  was  not  so  well  pleaeed 
Te  the  Hon.  Jolm  Kiiper  a 
much  in  change  for  a  ten- 

and  saw  him  ocmnt  it,  and 

it  hastOj  into  his  pocket, 
lid  I  should  not  enjoy  the 
is  name  i^on  the  sabscrip- 
e  missioDaiy  woik  of  ^onr 
ion ;"  and  I  knew  that  when 
he  pulpit,  Te  pay  tithe  of 

anise  and  cummin,"  ix^ 
want  to  shont  in  his  ear, 
iper,  thoa  art  the  man ! " 
0,  just  after  the  mid-day 
been  opened,  I  rested  near 
>efore  the  post-office,  eating 

while  my  horses  emptied 
•bags,  and  waited  for  some- 
imup;  for  masculine  gossip 
;kled  oat  of  the  post-office, 
along  the  arcade,  settling  in 
in  the  drag-store  adjoining, 
lidewalk  by  the  pump. 
Brown  came  oat,  saying, 
e  salt  air  has  put  life  into 
dy !  he  will  come   back  a 

Dr.  Jacques  will  have  to 
his  sheep  when  Parson  Ax- 
back.  I  €lo  hope  he  will 
is  notions  about  the  lower 
e  reforms  in  politics,  and 
>f  8ta£^  and  give  us  some 
d  doctrine  when  he  comes 

said  Mr.  Peters;  "it  won't 
inister  to  be  meddling  with 
g  he  don't  think  is  quite  on 
b;  we  couldn't  support  a 
sach  strict  notions." 
tniei"    said   the    major. 


^  Dr.  Jacques  knows  how  to  manage 
a  parish.  He  just  gives  them  the 
doctrines  straight  out,  and  don't  go 
peeping  into  private  life.  For  my 
part,  I  get  enough  nonsense  on  week- 
days ;  and  I  will  not  be  badgered  on 
Sunday  about  the  duties  of  public 
men.  I  say,  let  the  ministers  mind 
their  own  business." 

To  save  myself  from  an  outburst  of 
moral  indignation,  which  would  have 
made  a  charcoal-man  ridiculous,  if  it 
did  not  do  worse  for  the  minister  be- 
hind the  grim  of  the  coal-dust,  I 
mounted  my  cart,  shouting  ^Char- 
coal !  *^  with  an  energy  and  emphasis 
that  did  not  find  full  expression  until 
I  preached  my  sermon  last  March  on 
The  Moral  Obligations  of  Public 
Men." 

At  night,  I  left  the  cart  in  Haid- 
hack*s  shed,  and  took  the  smoking- 
car  for  Elmwood ;  and,  with  my  chin 
in  my  coat-collar,  I  escaped  recogn^ 
tion,  while  I  watched  the  habits,  and 
noted  the  conversation,  of  men  who 
did  not  assume  their  Sunday  faces  be- 
cause a  minister  was  near.  Some  of 
these  notes  have  appeared  in  my  ser- 
mons, to  the  manifest  discomfort  of 
some  of  my  hearers. 

The  work  in  the  woods  was  more 
congenial.  Let  one  bright  day  serve 
for  an  example.  The  last  Tuesday  of 
October  opened  bright  and  warm,  — 
one  of  those  autumn  days  when  the  air 
is  filled  with  aU  the  ripeness  and  beau- 
ty of  the  year.  The  essences  and  per- 
fumes of  the  fruits  and  flowers,  ma- 
tured and  purified,  are  in  its  exciting 
cordial  Before  the  cold  of  the  New- 
England  winter  came,  I  wished  to 
store  up  reminiscences  that  would 
linger  and  glow  through  all  the  letters 
that  should  be  written  by  the  gleam 
and  comfort  of  the  crackling  firs, 
for  my  winter  in  Palestine  must  be 
lived  by  the  fireside ;  and,  to  be  im»* 


the  trareller  Ju  mure?  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Mary  and  Annie  should 
come  into  the  wockIs  and  dine  with  me 
to-day.  On  tlie  south  side  of  the  hill, 
behind  a  bowlder  dropped  in  the  "  ice- 
period/*  we  pitched  otircamp.  A  fire 
of  bee  eh  en  chips,  a  rubber  bhtnket,  a 
shaw],  a  basket  of  apples,  eggs,  breads 
butter,  and  milk,  made  us  as  comfort- 
able as  the  tniditioniil  **  king"  of  the 
nursery,  and  a  great  deal  more  happy 
than  tlie  real  kingj*. 

Tlie  skill  in  wielding  the  axe,  which 
I  gained  in  boyhLKJil,  ha*l  not  left  me ; 
and  aliH^ady  the  muaeular  strength 
was  coming  to  enforce  it.  My  axe 
sank  half  way  to  the  eye  in  the  crisp 
maple  logs,  and  the  woods  rang  with 
the  strokes ;  while  lungs,  muscles,  and 
veins  were  filled  and  warmed  with  the 
health  and  strength  of  a  regenerated 
manliood.  Mary  and  Annie  gathered 
chestnuts,  shouted  to  the  wotKlcliueks, 
watclied  the  scjuirrcls,  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  mirth  of  freedom. 
Then  we  settled  down  to  dinner,  in 
tlie  wiirmtb  of  the  hospitable  tire. 
Such  toasted  bread  as  tliat  made  by  a 
fire  in  the  woods  was  never  served  in 
any  city  dining-room ;  eggs  were  never 


and  the  cool  tints  €^ 
came  out  slowly,  Ma 
home,  leaving  me  J 
and  continue  my] 
first  letteroiicam| 
I  wished  not  only  i 
of  the  day,  but  to  J 
of  the  night,  —  tl 
city-bred  man  kud 
until  he  leaves  lhe>| 
the  fever  of  busine 
of  the  gas-lights,  and 
and  calm,  under  th 
liglit  faded,  the  br 
landscape  was  toned  d 
First,  the  distant  lini 
the  orange  and  rod  si 
low,  and  disappeared  i 
From  the  valley 
of  mist,  in  which 
and  only  indistinct^ 
mained ;  while,  clo 
leaf  still  stood  out, 
viduaL  The  birds  j 
quiet;  each  squir 
chattered  his  last;' 
hat  lluttered  past,  or  tl 
tantowl  broke  thestil 
the  darkness^ 
earth.     Then  i 


aroH 
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ir  mad  the  saint  The  dajB 
came  back ;  the  Holjr  Land 
sgain  with  mystic  life ;  the  se- 
Bt  lore€8  of  nature  again  came  into 
k^f  to  repsfidiiee  that  strange  exist- 
lee  whic^  seemed  always  to  totich 
19 1>otdezs  of  the  nnknown  and  the  un- 
BuiiMtahle.  I  needed  no  contact  with 
of  Lebanon  or  Bethany.  Did 
Hme  earth  He  beneath  me^ 
akj  bend  over  me  ?  and  was 
bteath  of  the  same  life  in  the 
touched  my  cheek?  How 
barren  sides  of  Mt  Carmel 
vividly  the  spirit  of  the 
propliet^  fed  by  ravens  and  in- 
by  the  everlasting  Spirit  ?  The 
spirit,  here  as  there,  waited  to 
the  inner  senses  and  the  imagi- 
whomsoever  in  simplicity 
ty  of  heart  should  wait  for 
en  words  which  nature 
im^esB  upon  him. 
of  such  preparation  as  this, 
diligent  use  of  books,  and 
ly  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
descriptions  of  life  in  the 
axr  m  Palestine  which  won  such 
circulation.  To  make  them  more 
Ihao  the  letters  of  almost  all 
bo  make  pretensions  t4>  real 
by  dragging  themselves  over 
of  weary  miles,  while  thoy 
through  the  eyes  of  other 
omitted  all  moralizing  upon 
of  the  places  I  visited,  and 
19  who  lived  there ;  I  did  not 
**  reflections  upon  Mt.  Sinai," 
the  story  of  the  tables  of 
I  carefully  abstained  from 
[g  the  Bible  stories,  as  if  a 
in  Palestine  were  a  neces* 
laration  for  learning  what  is 
to  every  well-taught  child, 
\ij  drefuUy  studying  the  writings 
observers,  who  had  skill, 
patience  really  to  explore  the 
learned  and  wrote  what  was 


more  ' 


of 


Mmspoke 


I  the 


best 


actually  known  about  the  land  and  its 
ruins  to-day.  With  chart  and  books, 
I  explored  the  routes,  saw  the  viUages, 
visited  every  historie  shrine^  and 
turned  aside  to  all  notable  ruins.  I 
saw  not  with  the  casual  glance  of  the 
tourist,  but  entered  into  the .  spirit  of 
the  patient  investigations  which  have 
laid  open  the  relics  of  buried  u^^  to 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Then,  full  of  interest  in  the  theme.  I 
projected  into  the  pictures  my  real  life 
and  thought  at  home.  The  charm 
(whatever  there  was  in  the  writing) 
came,  as  it  always  does  in  the  travel- 
ler's story,  from  the  unfolding  of  the 
inner  life  in  forms  adapted  to  the  new 
conditions.  The  diflference  was  this : 
the  journeying  traveller  thrusts  his 
bodily  presence  into  the  scene  he  de- 
scribes, and  is  often  concerned  only 
with  his  physical  di5<?omforts.  I 
brought  the  scene  into  my  chamber, 
choosing  the  time  and  mood  in  which 
I  would  receive  the  impression.  The 
physical  sensations  were  eliminated, 
acd  the  finest  elements  of  the  mental 
process  remained-  The  tourist  must 
do  the  same  before  he  goes,  or  after  he 
returns  from  his  travels,  or  be  ignorant 
of  the  places  he  would  see.  There  is 
no  process  hy  which  a  place  can  un- 
fold its  story  to  a  man. 

It  was  in  this  way,  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  I  wrote  the  letter,  dated 
Mt  Carmel,  May  10,  18i>8,  which 
brought  me  to  the  notice  and  criticism 
of  Mr.  Petersen.  A  letter  from  a 
friend,  who^  five  years  before  had  spent 
a  few  days  in  that  house,  gave  me  the 
names  of  the  adjacent  localities,  the 
flowers,  and  the  trees.  A  photograph 
furnished  the  general  features  of  the 
landscape  and  the  sea- view. 

I  composed  the  letter  by  first  writ- 
ing an  accurate  and  glowing  descri lo- 
tion of  my  rural  life  at  Elmwooti 
adding  the  "Impressions  left  by  a  few 
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i  ajin- 
>md  oolj  to  teQ 

ftk  I  li  MTould  relieve. 

[  ity  m  lier  eye,     TLe 
dulaus.  Tbe  {lolicemaii 
winked.  There  was  a  diirer- 
ixTOT  when  the  coachmaQ 
Is  the  missing  bmcidet,  wKieh 
in  the  afghan ;  but  the 
proved;    and,   after  all 
g  circmostances  were  orged, 
[;€ODdemiied  to   the  House  of 
lar  ome  month, 
infonned  my  wife  that  my 
not  suffer  during  my 
t ;  and  I  again  accepted  the 
Ko  matter  what  happened 
The  jailer  took  me  for  a 
id  treated  me  like  one.    Old 
laughed  at  my  evident  want 
for  Tulgarity  ;  one  poor  fel- 
mouth  twitched  nervously 
Ldlked,  was  released  with  me* 
to  Elmwood  with  a  note 
him  employment,  and 
my  wife   that  I    had    my 
seek  for  a  few  days  m  my 
r  of  delivered  jail-hird. 
to  me  no  comedy.     The  spell 
n  me.     There  waa  no  bright- 
bright  sunshine  that  mom- 
f  purity  in  the  air.     I  could 
[y.  My  eyes  fell.    I  blushed 
\   for  was  not  the  brand 
my  forehead  and  my  hands  ? 
Iract,  with  cowardly  tremblings,  I 
(tto  Hatdhack  to  take  my  old  place, 
fiber  man   had    been    employed. 
^bid  lor  other  employment  "  Not, 


t 


It," 


iid     he.       But    I 


|d  St  waa  a  mistake.  I  did  no 
^  *"!  shall  be  a  fool  if  the 
aka  happena  twice ;  ^*  and,  turn- 
Ms  bis  heel,  he  left  me  cowed  and 
imed.  I  could  not  resist  the  con- 
Oil  that  I  was  ruined.     I  went  to 


my  oki  fiiends.  Tbej  did  not  know 
w$e ;  mad  the  coavkt  they  did  not 
wish  10  know.  Wocdd  they  not  gire 
tne  one  chance,  I  asked.  Ko,  no^  nO| 
everywhere. 

Deacon  Kanning  nt  down,  and 
kindly  «xplaizied  the  matter  to  me. 

Ko  one  in  his  store  would  re^>ect 
me,  or  treat  me  well ;  suspicion  would 
always  turn  to  me  £rst ;  I  should  be 
a  8cape*goat  for  them  all.  He  offered 
to  lend  me  money  enough  to  go  to  the 
West^  and  take  up  a  quarter  section 
of  government  land.  I  thanked  him^ 
and  promised  to  consider  the  matter. 
As  I  lefb  his  store,  the  policeman 
moved  on,  keeping  me  in  sight,  evi- 
dently expecting  another  call  to  take 
me  into  custody.  Bevengeful  feelings 
would  arise.  I  began  to  hate  socle ty, 
and  wonder  if  it  would  be  wrong  to 
make  a  bold  strike  for  fortune,  rather 
than  be  ground  to  pieces  by  petty 
wants  and  humiliations^ 

The  impressions  became  80  ationg, 
that  they  would  not  be  shaken  off 
im til  I  tied  to  my  snuggery  at  £lm> 
wood,  and  was  aafo  before  the  hickocy 
fire, — 

**  Shaping  UDong  the  whimf  ieal  ooab 
Fuici«»  mad  dgiirfifl  &Dtl  ehining  gotls*** 

Even  now,  after  my  restoration  to 
society,  I  cannot  pass  that  policeman 
without  an  impulse  to  ^^  dodge ;  ^'  and 
upon  Mrs.  Mott  Leigh's  delicate  glove 
I  see  the  print  of  my  smutty  hand. 

The  pourse  of  sermons  upon  the 
poor  who  are  wicked  because  they  are 
poor,  and  those  who  are  poor  because 
they  are  wicked,  was  written  witli  a 
deep  conviction  that  the  **  charcoal- 
man  '^  was  a  real  character,  who  even 
then  might  need  the  help  of  his  neigh- 
bor. 

In  my  diverse  occupations,  I  was 
gaining  knowledge  of  men  and  mysel£ 
I  was  storing  up  the  raw  material 
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of  life  ID  brain  and  nenre  and  moBclei 
and  was  gaining  name  and  fame 
before  the  public;  but  all  my  suc- 
cesses wore  marred  by  the  thought, 
that  I  had  boon  forced  to  steal  them. 
Tlie  time  of  my  return  arrived.  I  shut 
my  eyes,  and  plunged  boldly  into  the 
comedy  of  a  "return  from  abroad." 
The  non-committal  item  which  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Axford  by  the  steamer  "Daylight" 
did  not  explain  that  the  steamer  was 
a  *'  locomotive." 

My  dearest  friends  scarcely  recog- 
nised their  minister  in  the  brown^ 
strong,  deep-chested  man,  who  stood 
before  them,  r<?joicitig  in  an  abmidaot 
entrance  into  life.  My  finst  Bermon 
wi\s  a  simple  statement  of  the  %^alae 
of  common  blessings.  The  ti^asures 
of  the  East  and  the  West — ^  health, 
wealthy  and  wisdom  —  are  found 
wherever  on©  haa  the  wit  to  look 
for  them.  Travellera  vainly  chaae 
wisdom,  plemsure-eeekers  vainly  seek 
rest. 

The  results  of  my  experiment  have 
been  gratifying,  excepting  the  loss  of 
my  unconscious  mnocence«    In  splta 


of  good  intentions  and  good  xesnlta,  I 
rank  myself  with  swindlers  and  pre- 
tenders. When  the  Rev.  Porter  H. 
Steake  lectured  last  week  on  the 
"  Social  Elements  of  America,"  I  saw 
that  he  had  taken  the  "  paper  route  " 
to  knowledge,  without  industry  or 
scruple ;  and  I  was  ashamed  of  nj 
company.  Even  at  the  risk  of  mj 
good  name  and  my  ^'  usefulness,"  I 
must  be  rid  of  the  horrid  consciou- 
ness  that  I  may  properly  be  ckssed 
with  Mr.  Steake  and  his  fellows.  Mj 
acquirements  are  solid;  my  knowl- 
edge is  real.  My  only  demt  is  in  tfe 
fa*^t|  that  I  did  not  go  to  Srni  i 
With  this  statement,  I  caat  mp«M  | 
upon  your  mercy, 


Although  the  writer  of  this  cmht 
sion  has  placed  himself  in  an  a^kfraii^ 
predicament,  the  sirtcGrity  and  ^i^ 
with  which  ho  has  labored  to  Meait 
the  real  atl vantages  of  leamiDg  i^ 
travel  take  him  out  of  the  class  of 
pretenders  he  ranks  himself  witL  1 
am  very  desirous  to  know  what  m»y 
be  ^e  result  of  this  publicity. 
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a  man  exmct^man 
4,  and  better  Ofdcxvd  ctmoe^ 
le  life  and  preadnng  of  Jesus. 

m  all  cxaaiiBatiaBy  wJl  com- 
IkIvmb  tikese  vitneaaes  or  a 
mliiiB.  neogmxed  as  sincere 
itinifci5>j  ham  nerer  been  the 
raj  to  aixhre  at  lespect  aod 
0^  in  tbe  Vest  sense,  fot  the 
and  mmds  of  the  Master. 
tn  erer  is  this  now  the  waj  to 
I  self  of  difBcnltiaSy  when  they 
nuig  up,  and  huist  forth,  every* 
When  pkilosophlcal  atta^rks 
ileal  denials  have  appeared, 
that  of  Strauss  especdalij,  the 
fto  recall  the  image  of  the  real 
n^  person  of  Him  whgse  com- 
nged  the  worid  is  to  go  back 
^thy  and  thooghtfullj,  to  the 
aocoonts which  bavepreaerred 
is  life  and  his  words, 
I  strikes  me  in  the  Gospel  of 
tlbew;  whichy  if  it  is  not  the 
i  itaelf  of  that  apostle,  is  trans- 
mn  the  Hebrew,  and  taken  in 
art  from  him,  is  not  so  much 
oont  of  what  was  done,  or  the 
DH  of  the  circumstances,  as  the 
Bes,  the  sayings,  and  words  of 
wbu:h  we  find  li  ere  in  all  their 
I  flow,  and  in  all  their  fresihness, 
and  most  celebrated  of  these 
ly  which  we  also  meet  with 
hjiike,  but  there  less  developed 
Ltber  disjointed,  is  the  Sarnio/i 
Jloitii/.  We  may  say,  that,  on 
f  when  such  a  discourse  was 
id  from  a  hill  of  Galilee,  some- 
new  and  unlooked  for  in  the 
;eacbing  of  man  was  there  pro- 
md  rerealed  Moses,  a  second 
ascending  &Qm  the  heights  of 
lad,  in  promulgating  the  deca- 
estahltshed  the  dogma  of  the 
of  the  living  God,  and  &xed 
peie  laws  connected  with  it ;  lie 
^daied|  and  imposed  upon  his 


peo]i]e,  **  the  fint  prtne^ikaof  lbs  wir^ 
ship  of  God  and  of  bmaaia  DOoktj:-** 
But  &om  the  day,  that  in  a  prorinoe 
of  Jadea  reoiote  ham  Jensalsai,  on 

Todant  hill  not  far  from  the  Sea 
€i  GalDee^  in  the  midst  of  a  pofn&la* 
tion  of  poor  people,  df^henneay  womei^ 
and  childien,  the  Naxarene,  tkea 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  private 
person,  without  visible  anthority,  in 
no  wise  a  leader  of  the  nation^  dcaw^ 
ing  from  himself  alone  the  sense  of 
the  divine  mission  of  which  he  made 
himself  the  instromcnt,  inspired  as  a 
son  is  by  his  father,  began  to  speak 
in  this  manner^  ftdl  at  once  of  sweet- 
ness and  strength,  of  tenderness  and 
fearifisSDiess,  *^  of  innocence  and  ralor/' 
a  new  moral  age  began*  What  said 
he  then,  as  he  taught  the  people  his 
searching  and  new  doctrine  t 

*^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  {or 
theirs  is  the  kingilt>m  of  heaven  I 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  :  fot 
they  shall  be  comforted  1 

** Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth  ! 

"  Blessed  are  tliey  which  do  ban* 
ger  and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for 
they  shall  be  filled. 

"  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy, 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for 
they  shall  see  God. 

"  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God. 

"  Blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake:  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,- '  &o. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  much  obscu- 
rity mingled  with  the  soft  light  which 
beams  from  these  words.  Who  are 
these  ^}oQr  in  jtpirit  ?  Are  they  sira* 
ply  the  ix)or  in  the  usual  sense,  the 
litemlly  poor  in  substance,  as  8t. 
Luke  has  it?  Are  they  the  ideally 
poor,    who    mentally    have   stripjjcd 


and  careful  about  what  we  may  call 
literary  clearness:  let  us  take  them 
for  what  they  were,  as  Jesus  took 
them.  I  look  only  to  the  general 
spirit  animating  these  imperfectly 
reported  words:  who,  in  reading 
them,  does  not  feel  it  circulating 
through  them?  Were  there  ever 
before  heard  such  accents ;  such  a  love 
of  jjoverty,  of  destitution ;  such  a  hun- 
ger and  thirst  for  the  right,  such  an 
eagerness  to  suffer  for  it,  to  be  cursed 
of  men  for  its  sake;  such  a  dauntless 
confidence  in  the  heavenly  reward; 
such  a  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
not  simpl}'  a  forgiveness,  but  a  quick- 
er feeling  of  charity  for  those  who 
have  done  us  wrong,  —  who  perse- 
cute us  and  revile  us ;  such  a  form  of 
prayer  and  of  familiar  supplication 
addressed  to  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven?  Was  there  before  any 
thing  equal  to  this,  as  comforting  and 
as  consoling,  in  the  teachings  and 
precepts  of  the  sages  ?  Was  not  this 
truly  a  revelation  in  human  morality; 
and  if  to  this  we  add,  what  cannot  be 
separated  from  it,  the  harmony  of 
such   a  life,  of   about   three    years, 


proof  of  the  beauty 
of  the  historical  p 
this  first  sermon  on 
I  am  aware  that  * 
ity  of  this  Christii 
appears  when  car 
and  as  I  have  just 
more  than  once  1> 
disputed:  it  has  1 
there  was  not  sucl 
between  it  and  tl 
wisest  men  of  the  i 
ing  only  those  be 
Western  World, - 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and 
relius.  Series  of 
collected,  in  whic 
towards  the  human 
and,  doubtless,  it  h 
these,  that  Erasn 
inclined  to  believe 
saved,  and  to  place 
in  heaven.  Sene 
without  having  1 
called  man  a  saen 
homo  9<ierare8  hom 
said  he,  have  alwa 
and  on  yonr  lips, 
ence:   /'/  am  a  s 
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f  gtvcs  in  a  h!wmMit 

*  «iiid  also  the  pMoMphflf 

1%    in    Aolut    Gdiias;   and 

iBT  pliilasoplkef,  Kigrinns  cf 

leiaa  speaks  inili  mo  madi 

nnd  efikJbnfiaan;  and  lint 

AtlieQ%   idio 

Damty*  If  b  be,  who^  wben 
In  llie  midst  of  a  giottp  of 
br  a  fielf-et^rled  stoic  or  cjnk 
hctj  arro^yitly  demsading 
in  tbe  name  of  bis  b^ard  and 
k,  «ameCbing  iritb  which  to 
»d,  answered,  ^Be  be  what 
let  us  at  anj  tate  pre  btn 
if  no4  to  hbn  as  a  nanp  at 


\komiMetnomi 

waa  a  dHunlng  appli* 
of   tbe  seslinwBi  and 
of  TeRSMse.    Amtode 
'  having  helped  a  mtok 
it    "^Itwasnol 
1 1  helped,''  be  answered^ 
ait/." 
i  of  PUto  did  more, 
I  bare  gone  out  to  meet 
We  see  him  in  one  of  bis 
himself  with  pto- 
tbe   perfect  hypocrite, 
,  triumphant,  the  model  of 
[  mM^  simple  and    generous, 
to  seem  but    to  be 

\  strip  him  bare  of  every 
*  said  one  of  the  per- 
rtbe  dialogue,  ^'and  make  his 
be  lererse  of  th«  former. 
;  guilty  of  one  unjust  act, 
^  the  wont  reputation  for 
"flkal  bis  virtue  may  be 
tested,  and  #hown  to  be 
infamy  and  all  its  con- 
f.;  and  let  him  go  on  till  the 
,  steadfast  in  his  jus* 
i  a  mMong  reputation  for 
Uie  just  man^  as  I  have 


bim,  win  be  sooutgedi 
adkedp  fettered,  will  have  his  eyes 
bsmt  OQt^  and,  at  last,  baring  sulfered 
evety  kind  of  tcRctttie,  will  be  cruci- 
fied....'' 

Xlus  passage  of  Plato  is  certainty 
cnristts;  nod  yet,  potting  it  back  in  its 
place,  wad  seeking  in  it  only  what  is 
in  it,  diat  is  to  say,  a  suppositiou  in 
support  of  an  afgnment  not  oth<*nrise 
iiafiMBive,  and  with  nothing  touching 
or  partioitlaily  doquent  about  it,  it 
is  only  a  cniiosity.  Bossuet,  who 
galbeied  evety  thing  to  himself,  was 
to  see  in  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
of  pbilosopbets,  a  kind  of  divine 
— a  sort  of  unconscious 
prediction. 

Bat  all  this,  whether  examples  or 
pgeeeptsip — all  which  in  the  anclf^nta 
makes  a  fine  social  and  philosophical 
morality, — is  not  Christianity,  viewed 
at  its  sonfce,  and  in  its  epiiit  and  in 
its  root  There  is,  moreover,  a  dilFer- 
eshoe  between  doctrines  which  are  only 
reached  and  attained  with  great  effort 
aod  wiHi  gieat  pains,  eiccept  by  some 
rare  mindji^  and  those  from  which  we 
set  out,  and  which  we  meet  habitually 
in  the  midst  and  at  the  bottom  of  an 
entire  society. 

But  more  than  this,  the  doctrines, 
in  spite  of  resemblances  and  coinci* 
donees  of  thought,  are  not  at  all  the 
same.  What  characterizes  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  the  other  words  and 
parables  of  Jesus^  is  not  that  charity 
which  is  equivalent  simply  to  equity 
and  to  strict  justice,  and  which  we 
may  attain  if  we  have  a  sound  heart 
and  an  upright  mind  ;  it  is  something 
unknown  to  tiesh  and  blood  and  to  the 
mere  reason,  it  is  a  sort  of  innocent 
and  pure  enthusiasm,  unfettered  by 
rule  and  superior  to  law,  —  a  sacred 
carelesaness  of  oonsequences,  averse  to 
all  caleulatioii,  to  all  positive  forecast- 
ing of  results^  confiding  unreservedly 
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in  him  who  sees  and  wlio  knows  all, 
and  counting  for  final  recompense  on 
the  coming  of  that  kingdom  of  God 
whose  promises  cannot  fail. 

**  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist 
not  evil :  but  whosoever  shaD  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  otlier  also. 

'*  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at 
the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
htm  have  thy  doak  also. 

**  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee 
to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain. 

*^  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee, 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
tliee  turn  not  thou  away. 

"No  man  can  serve  two  masters: 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love 
the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the 
one,  and  despise  the  other*  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon. 

**  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take 
no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet 
for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on. . ,  * 

"Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air:  for 
they  BOW  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  barns  ;  yet  your  hea- 
venly Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye 
not  much  better  than  they  ? . .  • 

"  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  rai- 
ment ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow."  . . . 

We  all  know  from  childhood  these 
sweet  words :  we  have  been  nourished 
on  these  innocent  virginal  thoughts. 
The  idea,  however,  whit'li  is  there  ex- 
pressed, or  rather  hinted  at ;  the  coun- 
sel which  IS  there  given  with  so  much 
naturalness,  and  which  appeals  to  us  so 
winningly,  —  is  not  only  a  rising  above 
nature,  it  is  rather  an  overthrowing  of 
this  wholly  selfish  human  nature  and 
of  ordinary  common  sense,  in  view  of 
an  ideal  and  supernatural  perfection. 
This  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  moralists; 
neither  in  Heaiodf  nor  in  the  gnomic 


philosophers  of  Greeee,  any  more  1 
in  Confucius  J  neither  inOicen>»ii(i^ 
Aristotle,  nor  even  in  Socrataa,  I 
more  than  in  the  modem  ft 
The  principles  of  inspiration  are^ 
ferent,  even  if  they  are  oat  op 
the  roads  may  meet  for  a  moa 
they  cross  each  other ;  and  it  m  \ 
deep-felt  ideal  of  devotedness,  of  n 
purification,  of  self-abandoument 
continual  self-sacrifice,  breatUii 
tlie  words  and  verifying  itself  sn 
life  and  the  person  of  Ch 
constitutes  the  entire  ori| 
well  as  the  sublimity,  of  Cb 
taken  at  its  source. 

An  estimable    and    leanied 
who  has  recently  labored  upon] 
Gospels,  and  who  has  not  broug 
this  inquiry,  whatever  any  om\ 
have  said  of  it,  any  evil  thou 
denial,  any  concealed  pur|»ose  ' 
struct  ion,  who  has  studied  the 
good  faith,  in  a  way  about  whk 
am  not  qualified  to  judge,  batj 
tainly  with  "  a  science  amoroita  < 
truth,"  has  happily  traced  ia 
words  the  mission  and  cha 
Jesus,  of  the  one  person  in  ' 
most  harmonious  reconcilement  i 
manity  with   God   has   been 
plished, 

"  He  who  said,  *  Be  ye  perf«« 
God,'  and  who  said  it  not  as  tb 
stract  result  of  metaphysical  i 
but   as   the    expression,   simple 
pure,  of  his  inner  state,  a?i  tht* 
that  the  sun  and  rain  tr 
spoke  of  the  exalted  h* 
he  demanded  of  his  followers  i 
'burden    easy  and  light;*  be 
revealing  to  onr  eyes  a  purity  \ 
stain,  said  that  ^  By  it  ' 
God ;  ^  .  •he  who,  finally,  tn 
eyes  from  the  throne  of  the 
felt  that  there  was  more  Hi 
in  sufiering  while  doing  the 
God,  than  in  enjoyment  apart 
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ftBiitc>BPiiBf:  wi&BMaiMs  Open  to 
fawpncsim  w^  iwynrtwrk  mfti  of  doubt- 
t&il  ijnaaiii'nraJbiiiiWgL  Oin  w^  iiiuigiii« 
;&  XcBttniiiaaB  att  aon  ersn^list,  with 
M»  jBBttftftwsBK.  aittl  ji^K^ling  <^  words 

I  suffKKie  itibaiU  as  &r  as  thia^  erexj 
<aw  »  a^nccd ;  aadL  aAinr  haring  said 
wha^  u  WTond  di^pyte,  I  maj  bo 
alknvvd  to  qooto  bei>^  a  description 
of  Jesaas^  which,  thoogh  it  is  apoe* 
irphaL  nmst  be  ancient,  and  which 
^  Jems  Chzist  ait  least  expresses  the  idea  which  Ira* 
iplj,  that  it  diticHi  has  handed  down  of  that  rene- 
lated  fonn.  It  is  a  sort  of  descrip 
tion  which  one  Lentulns,  governor  of 
Jndea,  is  supposed  to  ha\n[>  sent  to 
the  Boman  senate,  at  the  time  when 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  hegan  to  ex- 
cite notice.  •*  There  is  now  in  Judea 
a  man  of  singular  virtue,  who  ia  calletl 
Jesus  Christ  The  Jews  believe  thati 
he  is  a  prophet;  but  hia  followers 
adore  him  as  a  descendant  of  the 
immortal  gods.  He  rainea  the  dead, 
and  heals  all  manner  of  diaeanes  by 
his  word  or  touch.  Hi*  form  U  largo 
and  comely,  his  manner  U  gentle  ami 
di  the  rhetoric  or  the  art  of  benign,  his  hair  is  of  a  color  ha^lly 

to  be  descrilnnl ;  it  falls  in  U^ks  1>«h 
low  the  ears,  and  spreaiis  v»>ry  graotn 
fully  over  his  shoulders,  and  is  purled 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  atWr  the 
manner  of  the  Kaaarenes,    Jle  has  n 


hiwurif  fioralll  wb 
and  asre  all  wb 
niae;  teflne:  iai 
Imgam? 

^  irtiiiH  to  lo-«Bj^a  aaijectt^ 
ling  of  one  of  tlie  Gospels^  I 
ito  the  eicrilent  ifsifr  of 
regarding  the  wonis  and 
IS  of  Jesos: 
at  things  so 

\  if  he  had  not  tboa^t  about 
ikd  so  dearl jy  that  we  see 
what  he  did  think  of  them, 
sameas,  combined  with  this 
7,  is  w^mderfoL"  The  ob- 
y  in  faietj  which  may  be  found 
Sy  are  only  in  the  detail 
rho  have  handed  down  the 
:  the  Master,  beginning  with 
theWy  the  publican,  the  apos- 
he  eleventh  hour,  were  not 
mal  writers.  It  was  even 
ited  to  the  part  they  filled, 
Bj  were  not,  that  they   had 


I  qvoCed  li  from  M.  Albert  Rerllto, 
■  to  the  eooelneiofi  of  hU  critical  ttadlee 
pclor8t.lCattbew.  The  resdinf  of  this 
~  ,  is  hMd,ae  It  bristlee  with  Greek, 
I  tonw  to  iwalknT  and  be  dlfeeted ; 
ikjit. 


Ikes  with  majesty,  and  exhorts 
with  mildness.  Whether  he  speaks 
or  acts,  he  does  it  graciously  and  seri- 
ously: he  has  never  heen  seen  to 
laughj  hut  often  to  weep  (Nemo  vel 
semel  rldentem  vldit^  sed  flentem 
imo).  He  is  very  tem|)t*ratej  very 
modest,  and  very  wise.  In  fine,  he 
is  a  man,  who,  hy  his  excellent  beauty 
and  his  divine  perfections,  surpasses 
the  child nm  of  men."  " 

This  Lentulus,  whoever  he  may  be, 
speaks  already  like  Housseau  in  his 
"  Vicaire  Savoyard."  And  now  how 
did  that  word  of  Christ,  tlmfc  first 
manna  which  dropped  and  rained  on 
simple  hearts,  on  the  hill-sides  and 
in  the  corn-iicld!H,  and  which  the  Holy 
One  in  dj^ing  had  watered  with  his 
hlood  ;  how  did  that  worJ,  armed  and 
clothed  with  the  doctrine  and  faith 
of  St.  Paul,  pass  out  of  Galilee  and 
Jud(Ea  to  he  appropriated  by  the 
Gentiles  and  to  inoculate  them  ? 
How  did  that  which  at  the  he  pun  in  g 
was  special,  and  whi^h  had  reference 
particularly  to  Galilean  hearers,  be* 
come  general  and  universal  ?  How 
did  that  kingdom  of  God  which  many 
of  the  first  disciples  interpreted  in  a 
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doctrine  rose 
ground,  and  sprang 
places  at  once,  ho^ 
few  years,  a  fermfl 
politico,  — ^a  dan  get 
a  power  which  must 
count,  and  which^  a* 
ing  itself  somewhi 
imposed  itself  opfl 
themselves  ?  M 

It  is  for  histor^l 
opment,  to  autheal 
that  is  possible,  to 
jecturo  it  with  saga 
where  direct  testimc 
is  interrupted.  Sm 
shall  ever  he  posai 
centuries,  is  still ; 
study  and  of  pre| 
and  nndergro»md ' 
part.  But  til e  resui^ 
and  of  that  slo^ 
elaboration,  whicl 
century  by  suco 
and  stages,  are  ] 
too  much  pondexM 
Christianity,  and  H 
olicismj  planted  i^ 
of  the  hills  of  Eoi^ 

heir  thenceforth  oM 

u~ lu— — iJi 
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xr  menaced  aHwix^L 
etzated,  iuBDq  diow 

iniddle  agRHw  !2be  enciR -^iinir.--  a 
r.  into  its  base  nxuL  na  tinmiiii^ 
u  into  its  cTfivicea  ami  Js  inn?- 
.  ■ynitfng'  wTih,  ic  in  !niui7  pimsA. 
ce  Kzppoctin^  ami  dappiarBa. 
longtime*  even  ▼hen  -im  ptsrufi 
finaeat  ami  psradeic  iinmTncm 
BO  mcxe^  ita  atnifggiwi  jnd  .!» 
iIloMca  in  no  wuhi  imnsiXBd  jb 
ions  Tegeteiaon  and  ixa  sunftvr 
I  noC  till  tibe  begsnnini^  nf  -rii* 
fnth  cencozy.  tjuc  &  viiikair  73111 
the  nortlu  earning  on  a.  Auidbn 
Wstttmber^  injniBd  ic  air  tsiis 
ime  izrepazably.aDd  bmke  ^nzi  1 
mace  than  ane  of  in  zsnxusTuu 
b«&.     Bat  die  Hvinc  <IliE«ian 

laid  bore.  jidiL  ctinnnnmi  "o* 
h  on  the  Terr  aiie  viusK  :fu«ie 
>  bcam^hes  hod  been  sic  i£ 
shall  we  907  to-dav.  vhen  "sie 
•  ai  aeatsone  and  if  aosa  !ub  Ieztic 
Ltunzallj.  whiHi  the  dusaz  ▼•rtrk 
Z9  and  the  iiai'kpning'  -if  ^ik  -tun 
nsiie  the  tree  an  anifigng  ^nnk. 
r,  mowj.  half  hnlluw.  ami  ji 
>f  ita-  porta  only  xi:ghtad  Hy  lein 
vpm?  Ah!  beyomi  a  ionhr^  \z 
ezable  in  many  oeffpefsta.  ami  jz 
vithinitaelf  manythinA  aomaa 
xrine,  which  cannot  be  rno  mmih 
ftst.  The  bizdii  af  the  ais  ha.7» 
their  nest  in  it ;  the  h^na  ha7» 
ited  their  honey  in  ic  thcnsfi 
ti  also  have  been  mixed  wish 
;  many  paimnyii  ami  pe^te^ 
bave  been  hoDowed  one  aau/nx 
!Oot%  Aoogh  ibxea  aJiio  haT» 
ihfiii  kofea  tiben.     la  a  worL 


~ut-  jxnii  jhu  "He  3-^  if  "zif  nd    iiuL 

*xu«i!r  TTuiui    cm-  :it-r^  *7f  "iH    i;i*n~ 

'ht!  jrwsi  -vriML  3ran  -iu;  hr-  *  —  •iiar 
TTiirn  b  roHKi  3rnn  -uiar  xiiirh  t-jI 
▼nrw  jr»«i  icam  *  .Lr  juj  =iici-  "^e 
ouonKir  -ifetffznk  iranj^  Tnen  *ne  '^f^o- 
aKun  if  -!!*•  leJMi  jmi  j-^mr  tannin: 
3f  .onir  ieiiir»fi.  mii  -f  mir  mm  'z» 
^TZMrir.uq  Jt  -f^iiiTinn  ■•mmxri  nr  .t  . 
"iit?  "ifflT"  Tuniii  jf  Jifssr«3n  vul  auuie 

Bar  ^uzKianiTY  n  iiBittf.  m  its  -s- 
«sii;k.  ji  ja  jinniMi'  niimi  'ruiie.  hjes 
oiiT  &hf>Knii  ip*in  iidiH.  mure  ir  !»^» 
.iiiaA«i=i'.ai  ir  Tnjirfji*.  Tn:i::i  aiiTf  .frrt-n 

3Cam :  jsii  T:nii»iiE  r'iO;!  "'Wi^-.mi 
•tie  ::rAHp**jLu  "iPinbHi'^'ttH-  *r  r^miinz 
"iiem  i^'^r.  jmi  •<MT>w:iaii7  '°-  "lazryiur 
'lacK  im^  i  "i^iiiiifi::.  m  I  iiaris  'iune 
^•-ia^.  T»  riiii  Lw:rjiir«H4»  *f  J-iHrn*.  ra 
*iuir  .ni!iTnr»iun.;Le  .Stcm.'n  :n  '::he 
]£iiLnr.  -J IK  dr«  imi  ani«:  'it^iiariril 
»f  jul.  in»*  J*  j*i:  V;  4a7  Tirii  .ne  ■;£ 
-Jie  irij^miii  jf  P  iMtayi.  -  I:  zh*in  lad 
ifwn  Oil  pir:Tjiii*f •.:«*»*  :f  J'*«»jl*  '."TiriKC. 
imi  iH  -HOaI  "VT.n-;!*!".  z*.  x.zai:i»*t*.  ifiiiK 
M  -Kinn'riim;!  *-  Lrm^  ^  iiis  t+fatrii-air 
imi  ^  iji  j^*.  'Ji-jz  ▼«*  •:ajiai;c  'lat  be 
iz  Iisuk:  'iuirniKii  v::ui  :- :  n)  zhixr^  js 

-.f  aear*L  ▼rriiiin'!:  rh»*  j.^**  .;t  ".'brrxir. 
aii  iir:R  is  -Jit*!*  h»*L^*  .t  i::"ifZ:^2in?. 

may  iti]I  perhapn  icSce  ^u-daj. 
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THE    IMPKOVISATOKE    AISD    THE    HEELEK 


BY  Ffi£D   W.   LORENO. 


sentative  of  class  number 
siasticallj,     *'^  He  is  an  i 
lie  is/' 

**  ^\^lat  does  he  do? '^  I  ad 
'^He  makes  op  songs  as 
along/-  said  the  representing 
of  them  are  funny,  and  woai 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1866,  in 
a  variety  theatre  in  Pittsburg,  that  I 
first  saw  the  Improvisatoru.  There 
are  two  classes  of  people  whom  I  inva- 
riably find  iii  the  audiences  of  varie- 
ty theatres.  The  representative  of 
one  class  meets  me  with  the  observa- 

tJun,  that  he  has  never  been  there  be-  but  he  makes  -em  all  up»  wilhi 
fore,  aud  har^  only  dropped* in  this  ping  to  think." 
time  out  of  curiosity.  It  is  needless  At  this  moment,  as  if  to  i^ 
to  remark,  that  this  representative,  inforraant's  description,  UoH 
who  always  has  an  eminently  respect-  HiD,  Esq.,  stepped  upon  til 
able  look,  is  a  liar.  lie  has  been  The  personal  appearance  of  Ij 
there  before ;  and  he  will  be  there  E,  Hill,  Esq.*  was  certainly 
again.  The  representative  of  the*  possessing.  He  wore  a  l&rg 
other  class  knows  what  is  coming,  wig,  which  seemed  obtnisi 
His  assertions  as  to  what  the  next 
performer  is  going  to  do  create  pk*as- 
ant  anticipations  iu  the  circle  around 
him ;  and  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  representatives  of  this 
class  might   not   be   minions   of  the 


show  that  it  waa  a  wig,  and  1 
circumstances  to  be  mistakeJi 
hair.  One  eye  was  a  <luigy 
color,  the  other  apparently  I 
His  lips  were  thin  and  parcbej 
yellow  aud  mottled,  his  teeth* 


management,  employed  to    keep  the  wei*o  horrible  —  were  few  iBi 

interest  of  tho^se  around  them  uuflag-  and  scattered  at  intervals  i| 

giQg,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  gums.     The  singular  uglinef 

of  the  perfortnauce,  whole   appearance  was   enlil 

As  I  had  been  somewhat  bored  by  the  remarkable  manner  in  ii 

the  performances  of  two  wizened  bal-  was  dressed^     He  wow  a  fol 

let    dancers,    and    had    been    really  brown  sack  coat,  in  the  bui 

stunned  by  the  remarkably  unpleas-  of  which  was  an  unwieldy  b 

ant  manner  in  wdiich  a   remarkably  bright  pink  and  blue  floweiS|H 

unpleasant   song^  entitled,  "  I'm  the  ration  which  crowned  the  g 

Girl  that's  Joll}^  Boys,'*  had  been  sung  repulsiveness  of  his  %vhole  app 

by  a  fat  woman,  in  a  short,  blue  vel-  Received  with  the  usual  ag 

vet  skirt,  I  looked  through   the  pro-  applause,  he  bowed,  and  in 

gramme  in  search  of  something  inter-  began  to  sing  in  a 

esting.     My  eye  fell  upon  the  follow-  and  dissonant  voice,  to  tU^ 

ing:  Cork  Leg,*- ^ — 

'•  The  Improvisatokb, 

MoRDAtJXT  E.  Hill,  Esq. 

In  miscellaneaus  extemporizations,^^ 


'*  He^s  just  great/'  said  the  repre- 


♦*  Kind  fricnrb,  ?▼»  e( 
And  it  won't  b«  sbort,  i 
And  I  hope  you  wont  < 
ir  I  make  Its  liuipui^  i 
RUoo,  rnlloo*  mlJoo,  i 
BitoOj  ralloo,  rttOlAj.** 


>pez)mg  reif*  '«^*  mlizzij  ^  :::i2:*t;ii;txoiu  '37  "ise  ieiitrari*  txS.'.V'T^  it 

The  reiJ  wcai  iif  i^Tci-r-  -ji»  Ijirr-'-.-iu.  r».  "liar  '.ii*  i-io."  '  -"Jt^- 

cas   abctui   10  l*rii-     r'ii*r*  isii   '.i*rr   t1ii»    ':''«im«».      TV    i-iiLfai-:* 

u ri ous  fawiiAiJiC;  •-:    2W^   ^  ir  5 i';i.:uUH t  "•  *r-  - »i .  a  r  ' :i : ir  •:i-iii»  ^r  .•i\ 

5  liim.     His  fair  IT  fi.:i*.  j-1  "iii*  Z-npr^'-siir.^m     7»r  I  :!.i:i«-.i';:  -...i.- 

t?  ?aiiOW  for  lilt  o:c   :^  r:ii^*  aiiTHr  pH<jri»»  4^!»!ni*ii  .r»t;i»'V:i  fir.ni  ...- 

1  ihat  Li*  £iK  Tsse  ifci  JU*:-         •  Zi»  -s  l  .iu<ii;  mt  'I'r'.i.iv  '  i;i..;    ...r 

K-itb  his  L*a«2*:  icrr.  zi  v.i'  r»T3r»s«»arA*-.-».  —  ■  i   i..iii    y    ...■..: 

:"  tl'-is  L-.rr.l^t- ehjJ- 1  ji;i:*c  :c  33:Lii:;b'.       7:.' "*    ir:.iia».«;  ;■.    i.-.ii  y-*^ 
me  orer  his  5i«.  laii  1  4a-:v     in:iit  .iii»v    .uir  .i.:»  v-.r\    .»  :l.;.;i,.,:: 
feeble  <^  l-ri:-  "v-Ji*   "nsLnj         T.v^*.*  ;  Tii-ri  •-.u^.Hfii    .i.rl.v.*  .'  i,.».i 

:t*  efioits  •;•  ET^Zii  :iir  laiiriii^r  wvx  -;u»  _". 11 :-. r i«' .-ar.i rr»       J  vn  ...  -...• 

To    xar   cri:i.l   *»i^CiM*-    "ii;rt  '3;ir-^iini  )»'  .h*     .iiir.nivr.i.    v..i.  ..1; 

hen  it  cksa^  wm  iLxieLt  3»i»-  i^i'aii.  I  r.  iQ.;  -i-:i  v--:;:-!: :».,.       .:..•. 
—  iDirriir   <«    i    •:i:iriiiii!jr    ;.».../    :'.■;...•*■ 

▼:r:i    i   >i*:ui:.:'u.  v  :'.•      ...  n.iu •'. 


.«■  Trs  a  rr:»«^-5n  "null :   nui  •iu»  Jl"'   T»tut.i*:»   LiIIiwi-;     .u»     .u'ci: .' i  !.•      ..» 

4^ifirt^i7l-:Bi3ii.  ..,..,    ,f  ,  ,,  ...  .  ■  ^    ,..,^     .    ..  ,.^...:...,. 

»L  rxj-i-^  rLJT.  *ul:i-*. 

■aXOCIl  TXJJIt.  rl.^7 

«n:iimiin:i    .'.••.     '.■■:«».■;..•,....«.,       ,';     1, 

:he   ^ti:irlT  j:a^.   wrua  -im  uni';*r  ..■.rrM.m  ..-    n..i;..    .,•  ^    ....>/. 

l^izJzl  *f:r::  imi -iu.H -in.*.  ,H-nr-ii.»:-  «»:«;.. -i    .    ...........    /    .-  ... 

r?at  Ur::ri:_  :c  i.»   ui.::i*r:.':».  ;^   ',•:.  v- ::-.:  ..m    .,  ....    :. 

LTce  i-risi-iA^j  L-.iiHLV.     I.:-  v..    ,,^..    ,::.....:..,.    .......    ....:    .-...,     .. 

Lis  LujLLi  ^.:i:ir.*d  -1    .i.f  11,..^,.^....   ,..   .,,   ,...,,...  .,..:    *.,.,  .:\... 

the  ir-.si**.  ia.i  «ui:r  —  ,..   ..,j  ^.^^^     .,^  . 

.  -  V  Lfc:    .L....  .  ,  •  .;.     ..•   :,j  ..     .... 

in  t  s:  tar  TTiuiff'  imn  in  mr'  .  ^  ^ 

*  •  j  r:  ii'JCiH  uiii  ^iir  m  i  •n»nii   iurr  -     ''- ^      '•''     '  •*'■"■      ■'»■       » * 

coe^'^re 'H  .4  int-nr*:!  r  1:1  lir.  ji'     iii-    ."iii;t...    .n;..-'.     t.  'i.:'  ..  -• 

n.  jaZi-j:.  A^-.fi.  n.la,-'  ... 

I. 111.    ••!:    .' ...    I  tx   ...  :<•    '..»»..ir,  : 

a««."  Mill -iii*^  r»nB»5H»rir.i:.-' ».  *    ^   .1     j    ..:...         .'   .«:.....   ...; 

rely.  -  v-An  it*  ♦  ?c*rr;   -u;    -..-  '.-i-m' 
He  d:«§  }'r-*j.  n  i-.v:i;  vii«rs         *    :'...     ;...    ■.......■•.•.:»*../.■.    .».-"■....■.. 

L  ••■       *  It-     .!•    ■•■  ,'  / 

therii**  Z.ajir.'-iMir.ir'r  vm  lui         •  *  ,.-..  ■  ..  ■..,;.      .  .-•..:      ■  ►  -'.....■.. 

I  far'iX  «i7     '.iir  n*  '.'T-.i....  .*•••  1  ...   .1  •» 

rh  ii^     A  " l"  iiiLi   I!    :ji»    ;■..:■         '    .'1    ;  .^     »■••      .  «     ..•••-■; -..•.'!...  * 
pcle  "■"!«#  lIiuu*?:  '..  u-  i  '  nr^v,.      ■••  u-    ..i.-*     ./■....:    ...;.'     ««^u.(.;    <.•! 

a  T.dLI     IV    'i-i'i:'     !»'     Ill*    Va  li.-'     • 

[  K/[  z^'.z.z ''J-  ivr.  uij'.  '  :k;;»;«:.»  '      •■        -■••it   -        '  --    •*«    •»    n. ..*;•.►• 
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curious  I  ever  heard.  That  man  h  a 
heeler." 

**A  heeler!"  I  repeated,  in  utter 
bewilderment, 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor.  "Light 
your  cigar,  and  sit  down  here  where 
jOQ  can  watch  them,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  story,  such  as  it  is." 

The  doctor's  story  was  indeed  a 
singular  one,  Iklr.  Samuel  Bangs  was 
manager  of  the  Concordia  Theatre, 
The  Concordia  Theatre  is  devoted  to 
the  variety  business.  "  We  go  ah ead ; 
but  we  aim  to  be  chaste  and  refined 
in  our  style,"  are  the  words  that  head- 
ed the  Concordia  programme  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  season.  Kow,  un- 
fortunately for  Mr.  Samuel  Bangs, 
hia  associates  were  brief  and  concise 
in  their  manner  of  addressing  hiraj 
and  so  rodiicpd  his  first  name  to  a 
monosyllabic  form.  To  be  called  Sara 
Bangs  was  not  a  very  great  annoy- 
ance; but  Mr.  Bangs  did  object  to  the 
nickname  that  gradually  grew  out  of 
his  being  thus  addressed.  The  "1" 
wMch  had  been  taken  from  one  end 
of  his  name  was  attached  to  the  other 
end;  and  the  manager  of  the  Con- 
cert! i  a  was  known,  even  among  the 
dirty  little  ragamuffiiia  who  fre- 
quented his  upper  gallery^  as  Slam 
Bang. 

In  spite  of  his  name,  Slam  Bang 
was  a  man  of  peaceful  disposition. 
His  chief  ambition,  as  be  often  told 
Dr.  Schwei  gen  thai,  was  to  huy  a  farm 
in  the  country,  and  take  Mrs.  Bangs 
and  the  children  there,  and  never  see 
the  inside  of  a  theatre  again.  The 
Concordia  Theatre  was  certainly  not 
the  place  for  such  a  roan,  as  th^  emi- 
nent artists  who  appeared  there  were 
turbulent  and  quarrelaorae:  so  that 
f»ersonal  encounters^  in  which  Slam 
Bang  was  invariably  defeated,  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  One  day,  in 
a  state  of  depression  from  these  facts, 


a  brilliant  idea  struck 
He  went  away  from  home  for 
days^  and,  when  he  returned, 
peared  in  the  bar-room  oppoi 
Concordia.  There  was  a  con| 
expression  about  his  mouthy  a] 
termined  look  in  his  rye. 
him  was  a  thickset,  poweHVil 
man,  of  about  thirty  years  of 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  Slam  1 
a  group  of  idlers  iu  front  of  tfl 
ter,  *•  What  will  you  take?  " 

This  question  having  re< 
practical  answer,  Slam  Bang< 
the  thickset  man,  — 

•'Heeler,  settle  the  bills  ! " 

The  thickset  man  the] 
duced  a  jx>cket-book,  and 
drinks, 

*^  This,  gentlemen,  is  mj 
said  Mr.  Bangs.  "Perbai 
him  my  Healer  because  he 
wounds,  and  perhaps  I  calb 
Heeler  because  he  follows  at  n 
yoQ  can  spell  his  name  out  i 
self.  Anyhow,  I  hope  thei 
none  of  you  give  me  no  ocd 
show  what  his  professional  dil 
The  loungers  were  evidentl] 
ished.  Prof.  Walters,  — th 
performer  on  the  zylophon^ 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  ia 
his  audiences  was  named  ft 
Greek  ^v^ords,  z*/!oe^  wood,  an< 
a  sound,  —  Prof.  TValter??,  wh 
to  appear  before  the  audience 
Concordia  in  the  uoromant 
pings  of  a  dress  suit,  made  up 
by  assuming,  when  off  the  si 
exaggerated  ferocity  of  mirn 
heard  audibly  to  wonder,  **V 
earth  old  Slam  was  up  to  now 

*^01d  Slam/'  said  Mr.  Baa 
sweet  and  gentle  tone,  **ii 
words  apply  to  me,  Frofeeabr' 

**What'll  you  do  if  tlie| 
growled  Prof.  Walter*. 

''  I  will  tell  yoa  what  I  st 


tfbclfetfier 


tSTS 


lb. 


ymiff^ 


loa 


and  cmliBifT.  v^db  ai  ^isassan 
kit  fiuK^  kiD]idE3i£  F^!i£. 

le  Hfrfrr  sebkiI  irait  ^5  :^ 
nd  psQcii  itmn  991.     -^Zl^i^.*^ 

Hcd^cBBtflMwdk.  ^  pa:!:  "^ 
rofestor  wsi&iiiLW.     X&ibl  Ifir. 
lid, — 

I  is  obnoixooB»  te  ons^;  auL 
loxe,  hocafter  I  iai&gfti  a»  W 
widi  tlie  icspct:^  ^dinr  i&»  ttk» 
•ofatbeatic^'^  Am^  fiulioxvvd 
leeler.  Me.  Bui^  aJb»  B^  tfe 
.\we,  thoQgb  not  scknt  xwe» 

f  bosoms  of  tlie  caaE|KiB J  ;  joaJr 
ral  weeks^  cmerf  tbis^  wemfi 
r  with  Mr.  BangiL  TW  iEuae 
[eeler^vmd  chioa^ 
iicles;  aad  odber 
led  to  adopt  the  suae  |)laiL 
ihese  was  theodelnated  Harrr 
f  Cincinnati,  whose  abOhics 
oee  diamond  pin  are  weQ 
hroagh  the  United  States. 
Treck,  as  it  happened,  was 
to  come  East  soon  after  the 
bad  began  his  WOTk.  Mr. 
roQght  his  own  Heeler  with 
id  Mr.  Freck  came  to  risit  Mr. 
He   entered  the    bar-room 

the  Conoordia.  Mr.  Bangs 
Mr.  Freck  with  the  utmost 
y ;  and  the  Heeler,  recognis- 
[r.  Freck's  Heeler  an  old  firiend 
iciate,  greeted  him  with  eqnal 

though  in  a  manner  which 
>  many  people  seem  somewhat 
First,  he  looked  intently 
Sanger ;  and  a  fat  smile  crept 
y  over  his'  face,  which  smile 
irered  by  one  of  equal  breadth. 
I  if  unable  to  express  his  feel- 
irords,  the  Heeler  swung  out 
arm,  and  gave  his  friend  a 


iifiaL  T'inf  soimmtsssac^mi  ^  a&v*ii>Nii 
^was-  jais»VB»t  >]T  Ub  F^wv-i**  H<v3<t' 
Trin.  &  jsjimnitfrTtg:  ^ta^w^:^  vp^^^tt  40«r 

^wBEmicr  ^±3:  'hti\£Lx,  The  He«l«r 
TTiffli  ^iff^  iLZf  fso&i  a  ^!^3ii^''  ta|i»  <yft 

Turned  i:ii  'na  ts»  ;^lis  irftirllT  doQl^^d 
ijixa  ;o^  T^Ka  Wch  th«:s^  w\Ythie» 
ifeeiimD&cti  tt»  ::he  «»  i£  simple  Ian-- 

•  WiC.  5^  hMs*fv."*3a3d  the  Heeler* 
-aiaai  Si3w  iw  ttph*"* 

T>  this  iz&s«zpL^^acianr«  the  Heeler 
foam  CroinEjatad  rKvxaed  the  inele^ 
maSL  bofff  af^fMue&rlT  »d$£itft«iiT«  ie« 
Buck*  -  Lett's  liqwv:** 

Thfii  dflighrfgl  and  amicable  state 
«f  sSurs  had  bsted  a  day  and  a  balC 
whea  »oae  eascse  of  war  ai^ji$e  to 
dufizoj  the  unnatural  tzanqutUit  r  that 
WIS  ten^KHaiily  surrounding  the  Con^ 
cQcdiaL  What  it  was^  no  oite  can  tell ; 
but  some  untoward  erent  caused  a 
di:agreementf  and  a  conflict  between 
the  Heeler  and  his  friend*  serere  but 
decisxre,  ensued.  The  Heeler  was 
defeated,  ingloriouslr  and  terribly 
defeated,  and  retired  for  a  while  fiom 
public  life,  enshrouded  in  solitude  antl 
brown  paper.  On  his  re-appearance» 
he  found  himself  dismissed  fiom  the 
service  of  Slam  Bang  fbreTer,  At  a 
loss  what  to  doy  he  went  and  hx^  a 
drink.  Then  a  dull  idea  that  he  should 
like  to  see  what  was  going  on  i»  the 
theatre  seized  his  miud ;  aud  he  eii« 
tered  the  doors  of  the  CiuiixmHa,  It 
was  the  first  appearance  tht>re  of 
Mordaunt  £.  Hill,  £s<|.,  who  wa»  to 
improvise  a  series  of  **  Musical  and 
Metrical  Reflections  upon  Topiit  of 
the  Day." 

The  Improvisatore  was  not  the  man 
that  he  bad  been.  Hiii  abu»ivt»  tx^ 
marks  towanla  tho  aiulionoe  Inokinl 
their  former  pungtMioy ;  and  ht»  was 
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beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  his 
wretched,  wearing  life.  But  to-night 
ho  was  brilliant:  he  alluded  to  the 
recent  municipal  election  in  the  city,  to 
an  elopement  that  had  recently  taken 
place,  and  to  other  pieces  of  local 
scandal,  with  immense  effect.  Having 
heard  of  tlie  battle  of  the  Heelers, 
wliich  had  been  the  subject  of  green- 
room conversation  for  several  days,  he 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and,  inspired  by 
the  theme,  gave  vent  to  the  following 
outburst  to  the  air  of  "  The  Flying 
Trapeze:"  — 

**  Oh !  a  rising  young  man  for  a  fighter  he  wont, 
Aiul  for  hi*  opponcatc  he  cared  not  a  cent ; 
But,  on  being  a  Ilecler,  hit  mind  it  was  bent: 

So  lio  came  to  the  ConcordiHU 
The  manager  therefore  engaged  him: 
11^  got  whipped ;  but  *twiu  in  a  fair  fight. 
And  now  for  to  go  and  dismins  him, 
I  tay  it  nin*t  lerving  him  right. 

Chorus :  — 

The  things  of  thi«  world  folks  are  sure  to  con- 
fute; 
And  so  I've  come  in  here  to  tell  joa  the  news: 
And  I  hope  that  your  patience  I  shall  not 
abuse 
Until  I've  concluded  my  lay." 

Til  is  verse  was  perfectly  meaningless 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  audience, 
and  so  received  but  little  applause; 
biit  the  Heeler.  standtPE 


the  Heeler's  care^  he  was  seia 
a  violent  fit  Alone,  and  w: 
friend,  he  would  probably  ha 
had  the  Heeler  not  been  prese 
Schweigenthal  was  sent  foi 
diately. 

"  Are  you  his  friend  ? "  as 
doctor  of  the  Heeler,  after  he 
what  was  the  matter  with 
tient. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Heek 
siastically.  "He  made  a  song 
me,  he  did,  which  was  "  — 

"There,  there,"  said  the 
checking  him,  "  thafs  enougl 
I  wish  ta  say  is  this,  The 
here  is  dying  from  the  effects  < 
ing;  and,  unless  he  has  som 
take  care  of  him,  he  will  not 
long ;  even  with  the  greatest 
care,  he  is  liable  to  go  off  at 
ment." 

"Well,"  said  the  Heeler,  i^ 
half  stupid  sort  of  way,  *'  I 
like  that,  sir.  He  made  up  a  sc 
me,  he  did ;  and  it  was  really  I 
It  would  be  a  great  pity  t 
tal-ented  man  like  he  is,  t 
wouldn't  it?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  doct< 
"Now,  my  good  fellow,"  h< 
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on  of  intelligence^  ^if  joa 
lat  yon're  a  beast,  y<m  are  in 
-aj  of  becoming  something 
an  a  man." 

pigrammal^c  observation  was 
n    the  Heeler,  w^o  simply 

9  sir,  may  I  try  my  hand  on 

"  said  Dr.  Schweigenthal,  "*  I 
:an  trust  yoo." 
how,''    asked  the    Heeler, 
settle  folks  as  comes  up  and 

me  feel  yoor  biceps,"  said  the 

<<  Splendid,  — tho^   fig^t 

inking,  my  fine  fellow.  ToaVe 

arm  that  oaght  to  stop  any 

1,"  said  the  Heeler,  with  a  long 
satisfaction,  ^  I  knows  my 
3  now,  and  I  like  them." 
\  six  weeks  before  the  Impio- 
was  able  to  resome  his  work 
Niring  all  this  time,  the  Heeler 
him  as  tenderly  as  a  woman 
ind,  at  the  end  of  the  illness, 
13  a  tie  formed  between  them 
as  as  strong  as  it  was  carious. 
)  the  substance  of  Dr.  Schwei- 
s  story. 

link  it  has  done  them  both 
aid  he.  ^  It  is  only  a  question 
and  circumstances  as  to  when 


Hill  win  die ;  but  I  don't  believe  he 
can  last  a  year.  Meanwhile,  he  enjoys 
the  luxury  of  having  some  one  who 
cares  for  him, — old  wretch  though 
he  is." 

^And  how  has  it  benefited  the 
Heeler,  Max  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  is  slowly  humanizing  a  brute," 
said  the  doctor.  ^  The  process  is  slow ; 
but,  the  action  once  begun,  I  have 
faith  in  its  continuance.  When  the 
Improvisatore  dies,  I  shall  take  the 
other  fellow  into  my  service." 

"Look,  Max!"  I  said,  "there  is  a 
curious  performance." 

Even  as  I  spoke,  the  Heeler  had 
taken  a  glass  of  liquor  out  of  the  Im- 
provisatore's  trembling  hand. 

"  There,  old  man,"  he  said  rouglily, 
yet  with  a  certain  tenderness, "  you've 
had  your  two  glasses  to-night;  and 
you  can't  have  no  more." 

And,  with  these  words,  he  drew  his 
friend  slowly  away  from  the  bar  into 
the  street.  The  old  man  looked  wist- 
fully back :  the  Heeler,  catching  the 
doctor's  nod  of  approval,  smiled  in  a 
way  that,  for  the  moment,  made  his 
face  seem  absolutely  beautiful :  then 
the  door  opened  and  closed,  revealing 
a  glimpse  of  the  black  street  without, 
as  they  passed  from  the  evil,  glitter^ 
ing  splendor  of  the  bar-room  into  the 
cold  winter  darknf<is. 
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overheard  one  enlisted  man 
io  another,  down  on  the  James, 
"When  a  man  tells  me  all 
battle,  —  what  was  done  here, 
it  was  done  there,  —  I  know 
wasn't  in  it.  I  have  been  in  a 
any  fights;  and  I've  always 


had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  my- 
self^ without  looking  around  at  what 
other  people  were  doing."  It  is  a 
piece  of  practical  wisdom,  that  the 
war  experience  of  every  one  below  a 
certain  g^rade  will  confirm.  But,  if 
every  one   should  faithfully  describe 


mountain-howitzer  during  the  action, 
chief! J  to  keep  him  out  of  worse  mis- 
chief. "When  the  day  was  decided,  he 
rode  up  exultant :  —  "  Did  you  hear  the 
howitzer,  father?  Did  you  hear  the 
howitzer,  father?"  We  all  are  apt 
to  believe  that  our  own  little  howit- 
zers are,  or  ought  to  be,  heanl  above 
the  roar  of  the  battle.  Most  of  us 
look  upon  our  personal  zenith  as  the 
celestial  pole,  around  whose  axis  the 
natural  world  revolves;  but  by  an 
Aggi^g^tion  of  observations,  true  as- 
tronomical problems  are  wrought  out. 
A  stereoscopic  view  is  not  to  be 
seen  with  a  single  eye ;  a  fraction 
is  not  the  whole;  but  the  spatter 
of  the  little  piece  is  sometimes  an 
epitome  of  the  greater  volleys.  If 
barely  one  man  in  ten,  in  any  battle, 
should,  at  its  close,  faithfully  note 
down  his  own  experience,  what  a  mag- 
nificent mosaic  might  be  put  together! 
We  shall  never  know  the  views  of  the 
'  subalterns  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand;  nor  are  there  any  Commen- 
taries but  the  commander^s  on  the 
war  in  GauL  But  what  would  not 
the  world  crivo  for  a  flrossiov  ioumal 


like,  had  enshroud 
final  movement  to 
aside  by  Five  Fori 
ing  of  Petersburg, 
treat;  and  we  wer 
him.  It  was  a  n 
sensation.  More  tl 
days,  we  had  retin 
rebels.  Now,  it  w 
than  ever;  and  we 

As  everybody  ki 
forces  marched  in  t 
The  Army  of  the 
Meade,  and  the  nl 
with  his  centaurs,  ¥ 
rebel  trail  and  righ 
the  Army  of  the  J 
their  left  flank  alox 
Railroad,  —  a  mov 
their  turning  south 
objective  was  Bur 
to  cut  off  the  U8< 
Railroad,  upon  whi 
pected  Bupplies,  ai 
intended  to  follow 
hoping  to  anite  wil 
Carolinas.  Grant 
column:  and  we  ki 
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sense  c£  TieSkxr.  Tbe  boJir j 
nrigonskaL  of  sen.  azhd  dke^ 
of  ibe  Tiz;^EiiA.aprizLg  arrred 
icalntan;  sad ^k ray  b«fts£s 
len,    eacaped   fcon    pUikhrn-g 

the  winters  md;  seemed  to 
le  contagkn  cf  due  imu^ 
5  like  80  BBU J  flciiiKit-lwTs  oin 
r.  Sick  of  ^e  xestziints  of 
hwc^LS^  njurov  Hiiiits^  cif  tbe 
OMS  loatzne  of  ciai|)^  of  siiell- 
being  sheUed,  —  sa  oocvpA- 
^  was  irksntne  aikd  not  edify- 
f  the  additkm  of  perrene 
,  whose  j&eqnent  Rsoitaknt 
stioos  snbtactiony  we  stmited 
perhaps  moie  than  usual  ^ee, 

directed  against  no  fixed 
It  liable  to  wander  over  half 
e  before  entenng  a  permanent 
We  were  rery  jollj.  We  ex- 
ne  shaip  fight ;  but  the  sjHiit 
hecj  within  ns  announced 
I  day  of  retribution  iat  the 
ebeLs  was  at  hand,  —  that  we 
rely  crushing  the  rebellion. 
:her  of  States  and  of  presi- 
A  presided  over  many  solemn 
and  stately  minuets,  in  which 
been  unwilling  participants 
iie  past  four  years.  We  had 
sometimes,  when  the   desire 

in  us;  we  had  frequently 
\  piper  when  it  was  inconve- 
»ut  now  we  were  instituting  a 
)  Virginia  Keel,  into  which 
"ed  heart  and  soul.  But  no 
words  can  describe  our  exul- 
artly  physical  from  pure  ani- 
itement,  but  chiefly  moral 
>  consciousness  of  the  speedy 

of  the  good  cause  for  which 
fought  so  desperately  and  so 

tide  and  pomp  and  all  that 


sect  df  Tibimg  of  war  «»  9€>Ut>«t  jn^ 
piajec — or  siwckl  oi»  $«y  aof4c:wi  ? 
— in  c»nEp*a:BL  IVf  |Msr5Wtt  v?4f  an  vsnt^ 
ic  J,  che  biksaiK^-^ieach  V«s4ch»$»  v>f  an 
acdre  aimj:*  are  no^  l^rccaMie  t<»  sta^>^ 
enecs&»  ce-rtaicoT  XM^t  to  vie^^t^TMsi  vts 
^»cc&  Bet  Lnle  geiK^  <iAe«  sf^ioi)*' 
m  the  setrxng  of  harv>lh^t$  that  ow<^ 
their  Tahie  qaite  a$  vkHK^h  t<»  wW 
they  mean  as  to  what  th<'T  ar^  I'StT^ 
istg  a  mid-day  res^  at  Xoctv>w:i^  Oo^^rt 
Hottse^  a  gzoup  was  gath<Ted  vMI  tW 
stoop  or  porch  of  the  desiii'rted  tax-^ti^ 
which,  except  ^  the  dw^y  uvhWns 
nniioRDSy  might  well  hare  W<^n  tak^n 
for  a  simple  party  of  travcllewk  TVw 
was  no  parade,  im>  di$pU>\  The  main 
road  on  which  the  troops  were  maroh*^ 
ing  was  not  in  immediate  view.  A 
few  orderlies  held  the  honies  and  aH 
tended  to  their  wants« 

Some  of  the  dozt^n  men  walk^sl 
hither  and  thither,  evidently  uuem«^ 
ployed.  One  or  two  wore  half  a»W)v 
One  or  two  more  were  jotting  down* 
or  referring  to,  notes  in  little  Inn^kn* 
A  sturdy,  tlK>ughtfuK  but  che^^rtNil- 
looking  man,  who  seeuuMl  the  \\k^A  uf 
the  party,  talked  oivanionally  with 
others,  who  Hsteneil  rt^»|HH^tt\dlj*»  or 
replied,  as  the  case  might  Ih\  I  tin 
voice,  as  caught,  was  low,  ImU  clour  and 
gentle.  There  appeared  in  hiii  iimii* 
ner,  or  in  that  of  hiii  compaiiionN, 
nothing  to  oxcito  nnnark,  oortnlitly 
nothing  to  inspire  awo)  and,  Mlniyo 
all,  there  was  not  tlio  loasi  iokon  of 
parade,  —  no  "fiisn  ami  fnatlii<rM/*  hu 
glitter  and  dash,  nucli  m  tlifi  Iimmimpi 
of  the  books  aro  oftdn  inv^Mftil  with. 
The  most  timid  diild  would  n»i  ItftVM 
hesitated  to  auk  a  ftivrir  uf  ilmf  (^lf|iir* 
smoking,  tawny-heardml,  klttdiy-liMib. 
ing  man,  who  waa  (li^iiitral  (kani  wlili 
his  stafT  A  f^ftft(\  Mharfi  ttt  f b#<  \ifn\m 
engagffd  in  aritagf/fii/Jfig  itm  fP^m\\\4ti\ 
spent  an  hrmt  m  iwn  tm  thai  tntiiy 
old  tairem  ffm:h ;  hot  m  irfjpi  (^  Uft* 


:i^? 


were  captured.  As  the  head  of  each 
brigade  reache<I  a  certain  |)oiuty  the 
despatch  was  read;  and  it  moved  along 
with  Btill  livelier  stride.  Each  com- 
mand in  turn  gave  the  cheer  of 
thanksgiving;  and  it  was  propagated 
by  contagion  front  and  rear.  Those 
ahead  renewed  it,  glad  that  others 
wore  sharing  in  the  joy  they  just  had 
felt.  Those  behind  took  it  up,  full  of 
faith  that  there  was  good  cause  for 
the  outburst.  After  a  while,  they 
seemed  only  to  fear  lest  there  would 
be  no  rebels  left  for  them  to  capture. 
A  few  hours  later  the  western  sun 
looked  full  in  the  face  of  the  moving 
column.  The  road,  which  there  ran 
by  the  side  of  a  forest,  was  filled  with 
troops,  who  swung  along  with  the  free, 
full  stride  of  men  whose  legs  kept 
time  to  the  quickstep  of  earnest 
hearts.  The  well-closed  ranks,  the 
accoutrements  in  good  condition,  the 
square  shoulders,  and  serious  but 
hopeful  faces  beneath  the  forage-caps, 
marked  them  veterans ;  and  the  fairly- 
reflecting  steel  of  the  arms  shone  like 
a  glory  over  the  entire  array.  That 
macmiflcent  mass  of  infantry,  appar- 


and  their  greater 
quickly-moving  In 
sional  change  of 
gave  more  of  the 
than  the  monotoi 
of  the  infantry, 
sun  in  the  clear  b 
ows  that  magnifle 
an  army  of  gian 
rays  glorified  all 
had  just  fallen  bt 
beginning  to  mov( 
gait ;  the  mingled 
by,  and  were  agaii 
proper  groups ;  th 
up  in  their  respect 
from  the  right  an< 
in  the  rebel  unifi 
the  wood  on  lit 
horses.  They  we 
the  outward  eye 
clothes,  their  lon^ 
pect,  and  their  | 
indescribable,  bu 
Southern  cavalry 
unquestionably  ] 
bold  and  rapid  ad 
the  column  deda 
personally    unroot 
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nt  was  beintz  prepazetL  he  5pi)ke  a  of  the  village  <:hnrr:h  when  hM  an- 

rword*  to  hid  aiijutanc-yeneral,  ami.  «:e:*ti)rs  pr'*ai:hrt«L      <.'ir'!iiinrtrAni:«*?4  40 

fare  remouarin;r,  vr»)te   a   line  or  altered  die  Piiunion  of  r:liinj<«.  than  no 

If  usm^  a  sKiiidleil  hor^e  \xa  a  <ie!ik.  •^iiaim  of  <:onH4:iitni*.ii  'LMriirij<*tl  \\\a  n^- 

•nwhfle,  che  ceoaeleiM  ^on^am  )f  in-  oo^m   dia:  ni'^h*    'm    r.h<t     P*.irm7illft 

tiT  wa*  roQinj^  by  his  aide :  che  'iiwiiionH.      Tru*.   t;h»*    r'tf!(;iiar,H    a.4K<l 

er  and    Ii>wer  ana    c:un    7r<tart«r  uhe  one  :u   ^ji:m:ini;ar.   h:irr:u:!c.4.  %n(l 

dovs   from   the   hag*^  tP?i*H.    :intl  intpiii'iicftii   lii/rniH   .w    -v*mI    xi    m<^n. 

i  bhzhter  beanu  from  the  pi)il2>hH«i  W.j  T'^r*  liKarintn  fni::   f'^r  a    4ir*/l«% 

»b;  the   great  diwters  of  hiipw*-  niixiir:     uiii    our    \\vv'':\'.'r\    vu    l«-w 

ft  Again.  co:iIe;we(L  fiiil  of  ciiac  ami  piij^iiiiii  -ium   "ipiiiriiai.     *;•!.•  iiorttv* 

jcctme:  the  hani-riiiinsr  *'oiit3  ir  ^'jrt  nuc  !iit:n;rr.*ii:  'iin  '■.«;.iil.:v/  vw 

K  looeeneti  and  then  ni!rhr**nH«l  rhi-ir  in»*ae<i.  07  one  of  .^.^  i'.v:i  l;/;i.-.Li':j':'« ; 

ler  girtb*  and  their  own  htiitj* :  .inii  ami  t»  ^»r»?  iflripuioiirt  -.k  ;:;:iji:n  tn* 

L  jost  ai  the  son  wsnt  -iiiwrL  riie  ■inni«:i*M5*;u7'  ii:w-!i.i*f- 
tenant-general  and  die  tnvo   uiiesi.         D'nirinaily  ii)p<.Hiri*  *»  rjiit  -h  ifr  h, 

!i  an  oiiieElT  or  two  anil  the  nij'i-  -vh:!::!  vw    .n  i  :r.mi»r.  vw  %  /.Mj.cf 

DBS  9tran;j«»9^  atarteii  of  on  a  Inntr  laitiitM'  -HMUiiia.-;.  -in^n    .\  ':;.i*.  .w.-Uv.  ,A 

directly  tiuoajzh  the  'Lixki^ninsr  :uir;*Tir.fjn .     iur     in*    in.**/    «;.  .fVi"!!** 

ft,  at  ri'^t  an;zie!i  "xi  our  line   if  jRmaini*'t    m!>r' mih  \»  *\u\   Ii-v^IimI 

ch.  and  into  a  •lonncry.  Thirh.  \f  iifjit-j:JuwM.  wWiM-tw  i  ^it*./ •.■■■■ -^  f'-v 

dd  any  thina^  heiil  rftbeJH.     T!ii*y  dini::itfi -:ii-'  «i  v  «'jr:i.«   '.f   ':.t,.?;    if 

epjinjtothe  <:ulnnin:  iir '^saar  iiir  jf  ;nmr,;.:  •    iii.-.u-jti  iii  v^'.:u<, «,•... I 

.  news  from  Sheriiiun.     '^t  'ixsui  !srf^:i:r*- 
i  a  ^imni»  of   die   anmunisn    if         rrTiniifj-/  •?iiiii'j?i.   v».  vr'i»  .  .  '.^.I 

hi  Friilay  we  Rairheil  Jirm'-ni*.  »r^    ^r*  • ..     wiuU'     -.i.     ;••  .''..in.....    // 

aie  inhabiuans3.  if  auc  ireH-^fii-'-Hi -.1  Tr.i.o    i*"i!.:ui"i' »     .mv  ii.f.«,u.ji  :4j.i.,. 

a&  as  leOfiW  wyre  niii;  'm#»nr' "iha-  Lr.^t    .••  .iii--    ii,*.«  .-.•i-^    .1.".,'   ii.,-       i\\ 

'•    Lee  hd»i  be«n  iiiiiMt  n  iih -rfor'  nj*"  *»•    .i:*:    u*    i./.u..:i    iv.'.    .■:   i-<   « 

eicape  A^nthwairL  inii  tih   ••;,*r'^  i."ri!:i-    *•>'.:,.-,:    ,1'    ...  ^.,. ,         ■;...    .,, 

[ill  hi*  ener^rrTii  run —'"nrjiimri.  v-rr-?;*    .»'   i.i-   ,••  .s#o^  ,  ,., ,„    ,,^,..,:..., 

B, itill  in  002111:1:.  T**r%  rsTTr ^t\ni{'-  tjv».-u-r.i,r.      ;..'   :.,.   .',...,.„.    ., 

^elateii:  ami  :c  win  i  iiur*-r  i»'  Mi»Tr.'i    im«':i   »% i*... ,     ;..,    ,..^.,  . 

iQ  zDomenti  who  a*jl    n  jh-/-  vi:i  -ii-i   i:ij  ■■  •:       .o-    :.:ii   «.<    .    ...,,.   j... 
A  rMi^«.    FarmTiiH  -'•.—   'jnii 

embled  thiwe  tLiiHiiKfi    'nr-i).     fi  v  l* 

iBoa  in  3Qme 'ifwr:nnjL      ,']i' rmiri  -^i<*.   .i*.  i.>f    •  ., .• .   ./    ,.,.1    ,,^ 

Oft  see  3ixz?mniiin<r  r  *iii^  ii'**tiii';u  r^'v  •!»    vi..   ,.    :.«.   »,.,,.,...,.  ^.  ^^ 

» that  u  uid  "•!  <Hif.:iM«^   uui    u-  «.  <     .f    ■./*,.■    , /. 

J    KKh    cnnini«Ts»fi    — ilaiir-v.        .  »#— ■  f.i"      ♦  «,  m-    ..     ^, 

reh  wa#  ofiisnniHfi  *iir  tin  ii!;rit    .••  uti      .i  >  *  >  .:i  ...,'..../ 

0/  ^j*?n-   ■  .•m.  7ii*    ^fTifru  111-    ,«:*4i'    *  .fc-    I., (.1.    ./   ...  }.  if. 


iXi.'."*       U       ft      MfiH       .!«,•■    ij      /'..,«,•  ^      . ;. 


1.  ..I 


I.  J.. 
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Btreets  with  much  clatter  and  bustle. 
There  waif  no  wore  parade  than  at 
Nottoway;  but  there  was  all  that 
martial  stir  and  tremor  that  neces- 
sarily marks  the  headquarters  of  a 
great  army  at  a  critical  time.  Per- 
haiw  the  most  pronounced  feature  was 
a  troop  of  Sheridan's  scouts,  two  of 
whom  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned. These,  clad  in  gray,  rode 
through  the  streets  in  the  most  ap- 
proved frontier  fashion ;  and  no  horde 
of  Tcxans  ever  looked  wilder  than 
these  pseudo-rebels,  who  did  such  good 
service  for  the  national  cause.  And, 
while  acknowledging  their  usefulness, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were 
as  cut-throat-^^iii^  a  gang  as  ever 
wore  spurs. 

But  Furravillo  is  pre-eminently  re- 
membered by  a  comical  incident,  after 
this  fa:«hi()n.  Falling  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  wife  of  a  civil  function- 
ary (for  the  citizens  were  talkative 
enough),  she  finally  said  something 
to  this  effect :  — 

*•  I  don't  see  what  you  Yankees 
want  to  come  down  here  and  take 
away  all  our  negroes  for." 

"  My  dear  madam,  that  is  not  our 
object.     They  will   go  off  after  the 


fortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to 
servants  whatever.'' 

"We  won't, —  I  know  we 
they 'U  all  ga  And  I  ?  —  do  j 
pose  I  will  work  ?  Indeed, '. 
Indeed,  I  taonU  work!" 

"  I  can't  believe  that  you  ^ 
reduced ;  for  there  must  be  sc 
vants  to  be  had  at  all  times.*' 

"  I  tell  you  there  won't  be 
all  go  offl  And  do  you  tb 
work  ?  Tve  always  had  serva 
deed,  I  won't  work.  Do  you  tl 
do  what  I've  always  had  ser 
do?  Do  you  think  I  will  a 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
come  <lown  here,  and  take  all 
vants  away,  and  then  expect 
work :  indeed,  I  shan't." 

"As  I've  said  before,  mi 
sincerely  hope  you  will  be  abl 
tai  a  servants,  if  your  own  shouL 
and  I  can  scarcely  conceive  tl 
should  not  But  suppose  it  shot 
pen  so,  that  your  own  servants 
all  go,  and  that  you  could  get  dc 
ance  whatever,  —  that  year 
should  be  realized,  —  under  su 
cumstances,  if  you  could  get  1 
no  one  to  help  you,  I  presai 
would  really  be  obliged  to  mal 
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D  might  hare  to  do  joor  own  oodt- 

5-" 

**  Indeed,  I  won't.  Fre  alw^v?  h&d 
rrants,  and  I  won't  woik :  and  I  don't 
I  what  70a  Yankees  want  to  <x«me 
wn  here  for^  and  take  our  serrants 

To  that  style  of  aignment^  what 
old  a  man  lepl  j  ? 

"We  did  not  orertake  the  colnmn 
at  had  pushed  ahead  at  an  eariy 
QTy  and  with  which  Griffin's  Fifth 
vps  was  also  marching,  until  after 
id-daj  on  Saturday.  Even  then,  a 
ig  journey  had  heen  made ;  and  the 
en  hegan  to  feel  it,  notwithstanding 
eir  elation  of  spirits :  hut  they  per^ 
ited  manfully.  Towards  nightfall, 
iwever,  they  naturally  hegan  to 
m^;  for  an  all-day's  match  is  no  light 
mg.  Then,  riding  along  the  ranks, 
id  addressed  them  in  pithy  little 
Btences :  **  Legs  will  win  this  hattle, 
tn.''  "  It  rests  with  us  to  head  them 
t"  "This  march wiU  save  allpthers." 
Whichever  army  marches  hest  wins." 
The  campaign  is  in  your  legs,  men." 
Good  marching  will  carry  it"  **  They 
tti*t  escape,  if  you  will  keep  up  to  it." 
One  good  steady  march,  and  the  cam- 
ign  is  ended."  And,  strenuously 
pressing  upon  the  troops,  that,  by 
tting  ahead  of  them,  they  would  cor- 
the  rebels,  that  the  termination  of 
tainly  the  campaign,  perhaps  the 
r,  was  virtually  vested  in  the  endu- 
loe  of  their  legs, — in  other  words,  by 
ijoined  appeals  to  their  good  sense 
1  manly  pride,  —  their  flagging 
sngth  was  stimulated;  and  the 
uy  troops  were  kept  in  rapid  motion. 
Bsently,  messages  came  fh>m  Sheri- 
1,  ahead,  begging  us  to  march  to  the 
Doat;  that  if  we  could  make  a  certain 
tmnce,  the  problem  would  be  solved. 
dCTia'a  brigade  of  Turner's  division 
i  in  die  lead| —  magnificent  athletes^ 


who  had  been  trained  in  the  mouu- 
tains  of  West  Virginia  and  in  the 
Yallej ;  and  better  marching  infantry 
never  did.  It  was  ten  oVlook  that 
night  before  the  troops  went  into  bi- 
vouac ;  but^  just  as  we  lay  down,  a 
iresh  despatch  from  Sheridan  an- 
nounce>ii  that  Custer  had  captured  a 
park  of  artillery  and  innumerable 
stores,  and  begrged  Old  to  atlvauce  a 
litrle  further,  so  that  next  morning 
might  end  it-  The  ^  assembly  '■  rang 
out,  the  men  fell  in,  and,  weary  almost 
to  exhaustion,  they  staggered  along  up 
the  road  untO  past  midnight.  Another 
bivouac  was  made,  with  strict  orders 
for  the  column  to  b^  stretched  out  at 
3.30,  A.X.  But  Nature  has  a  limit ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  strenuous  per- 
sonal exertions  of  the  various  general 
officers  that  we  got  in  motion  after 
daylight.  About  seven  o  clock,  a  half 
hour'«  halt  was  allowed  for  coffee,  in 
the  midst  of  which  there  was  sharp 
firing  ahead,  and  an  urgent  request  for 
the  immediate  support  of  the  infantry. 
It  was  worth  the  fatigue  of  the 
march  to  watch  Sheridan  explaining 
the  situation  to  Ord.  The  "  battle- 
light"  is  not  a  myth  nor  a  figure  of 
speech;  on  that  morning,  it  fairly 
transfigured  Sheridan.  His  face  in 
repose  is  impassive  and  not  striking; 
but,  on  the  edge  of  the  fight,  he  grew 
all  aflame;  the  transformation  was 
absolute.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that,  in  its  glow,  one  would  scarcely 
recognize  him  as  the  same  man  ;  but 
he  did  not  lose  his  head.  Excited,  and 
quivering  with  enthusiasm,  his  mind 
grew  keener,  not  tremulous;  his  sen- 
tences were  graphic,  not  con fu soil. 
Although  surrounded  by  woo<ls,  so  that 
the  eye  rendered  no  aid,  two  minutes' 
conversation  portrayed  the  situation 
as  clearly  as  if  mapped  bi^foro  us. 
General  Ord  gave  his  onlcrs  for  the 
disposition  of  the  troops ;  and  we  rode 
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b  approaching  action;  and  there 
!b  not  a  soldier  who  had  raced  in 
bpaisnit  hut  realized  that  the  cri- 
I  mui  at  hand.  The  advance  was 
i^nificent.  The  immense  wave  of 
faatxy,  capped  and  sparkling  with 
lel  and  colors,  and  preceded  hj  its 
imiish  spray,  rolled  forward  as  stead- 
'  at  the  resistless  sea,  and  with  only 
i  teething  hiss  of  its  own  motion 
tan  the  hillow  hreaks.  The  great 
1^  <^  cavalry  hnng  ready  to  ponr 
atorm ;  the  catastrophe  was  immi- 
Ut,  —  hnt,  just  as  the  culmination 
isat  hand,  a  shout  ran  down  the  line, 
fi  men's  hearts  heat  wilder  yet 
ariiite  flag  rode  out  Legshadwon! 
She  flag  bore  a  note  from  General 
Irion,  in  our  immediate  front,  ask- 
ga  truce,  (jeneral  Ord,^as  the  se- 
1^  present,  granted  it,  until  (reneral 

Et  could  be  consulted.  The  lines 
ordered  to  stand  fast,  the  skir- 
n  serving  as  pickets.  Presently, 
P  laoking  generals,  on  invitation, 
lb  down  to  the  Court  House  nearby; 
H^as  Sheridan  approached  the  rebel 
Im^  their  pickets  flred  on  him  at 
kttt  range.  One  explanation  was, 
M^  by  an  oversight,  they  had  not 
Ma  instructed  as  to  the  truce;  an- 
kr,  that  they  avowed  themselves 
Mih  Carolinians,  and  would  there- 
H  ''never  surrender.'^  Had  one 
Bet  struck,  how  that  avalanche  of 
'^Ifj  on  the  neighboring  ridge 
ttU  have  desolated  the  insurgents! 
<Qnt  noon,  it  was  officially  announced 
it  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
nld  anrrender.  The  pickets  frater- 
ri ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
ainta  of  discipline,  the  armies  them- 
VMy  to  all  appearance,  would  have 
ilaced. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  arti- 
I  of  the  surrender  were  drawn  up 
house  of  a  gentleman  whose 
*  home  was  on  the  field  of  Bull 


Bun,  and  who  had  moved  to  this  lo- 
cality to  avoid  the  reg^ion  of  active 
hostilities.  How  could  he  anticipate 
that  the  head-waters  of  the  Appomat- 
tox would  be  the  'Mast  ditch,-'  or  that 
his  new  farm  would  witness  the  vir- 
tual close,  as  his  old  one  had  seen  the 
first  actual  battle,  of  the  war ! ' 

The  hosts  dispersed  almost  as  ra|>- 
idly  as  they  had  assembled.  Promptly 
the  next  morning,  Sheridan  led  the 
cavalry  to  Danville,  and  the  Sixth 
Corps  followed.  Grant  and  Ord  n»- 
tumed  to  tide-water  immediately,  and 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  troops 
were  quickly  marched  away.  Only 
enough  remained  to  attend  to  the  ne- 
cessary formalities  of  the  capitulation. 
Very  few  of  those  whose  genius  and 
valor  accomplished  it,  witnessed  the 
actual  surrender  of  the  rebels.  When 
defeat  is  assured,  the  combatant  vic- 
tors are  not  the  ones  who  exult  in  the 
humiliation  of  brave  enemies. 

Excepting  by  those  to  whom  the  af- 
flictions directly  came,  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  proper  appreciation ,  at 
the  North,  of  the  daily  casualties  that 
blotted  the  calendar  of  that  final  week ; 
while,  in  fact,  at  Appomattox  itself, 
the  seals  of  the  surrender  were 
moistened  with  the  blood  of  two  hun- 
dred brave  fellows,  contemplation  of 
the  result  diverted  popular  attention 
from  the  road  that  led  to  it. 

Two  incidents,  ordinarily  not  note- 
worthy, seemed  of  special  hardship 
on  that  ultimate  day.  One  was,  a 
Confederate  gun  still  in  position,  on 
the  Lynchburg  highway,  with  a  dead 
cannoneer  lying  by  its  trail.  Con- 
stant to  the  last,  the  misguided  but 
faithful  rebel  clung  to  his  post,  sacri- 
ficed himself  in  his  eflbrt  to  secure  for 
his  comrades  the  one  avenue  of  escape, 
and  died  just  as  resistance  became 
hopeless,  —  a  noble  but  unavailing 
victim  for  the  cause  he  loved«    The 


for  achieved  its  crowniDg  triumph ;  but 
he  fell,  another  martyr,  an  apparently 
Bnperfluoas  martyr,  to  the  infernal  re- 
bellion. He  died  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory, ignorant  that  it  was  victory. 
The  ranks  closed  up,  —  one  man  is 
not  missed  in  a  regiment.  But  all 
that  he  had  he  had  given.  Ho  had 
given,  as  so  many  thousands  gave, 
life,  —  had  given  it  in  faith  and  love. 
The  sadness  is  not  that  he  died,  — 
we  all  were  willing  to  die  if  need  be, 
—  but  that  he  died  when  the  victory 
was  won. 

One  amusing  episode,  and  this  rem- 
iniscence is  completed.  Two  days  af- 
ter the  collapse,  a  division,  marching 
towards  the  James,  was  met  by  a  Con- 
gressman, whose  name  is  well  known 
in  the  land,  hastening,  under  charge 
of  an  escort  that  somebody  had  given 


hi^  it  requires  tl 
seen  service  to  ap] 
flatness  of  such  a  ] 
we  going  home,  fill 
sciousness  of  hait 
performed,  to  be  no 
pliments?  A  mec 
indeed !  There  wer 
bore  arms  during  i 
piad  who  did  not  fe 
Congressman, —  the 
wordy  invective  ai 
ference, — most  sap 
It  is  not  worth  wli 
feeling  now;  and 
good  humor  to  b 
So  the  poor  man  ^ 
fairly  persuaded  t 
leaves  he  offered  v 
more  enduring 
crown. 
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It  is   a  natural  impulse  of  every    Christ,  is  no  more 
one  who  possesses  any  generosity  of    to  than  the  eag^r, 
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mnd  deligbt  are  as  fresh 
and  the  half  has  not  beeo 

Utempt   to  convey  in  words 

I  c»f  the  effect  produced   by 

^nd   hearing  this   play  must 

>e  mainly  unsuccessful*     The 

1st   be   swayed   by    a   keener 

ge  and  a  deeper  love  of  the 

cting  than  exists  at  present 

tximate  to  an  expression  of  it. 

palify  themselves  by  years  of 

ko    critic i^e^   or  reproduce    in 

kbe  efforts  of  painters,  sculp* 

I  ooioposers.     The  best  quali- 

^  hesitates  long  before  a  mar- 

^  picture  before   he  dares  to 

ft  it,  even  to  him«telf;   and   it 

Its  that  an  art  so  beautiful,  and 

ble  of  excelling  a{l  other  art, 

receive  so  little  actual  study 

ttition«     The  actor  spends  las 

be  study  of  a  character,  into 

e  puts,  perhaps,  all   human 

and  poejiihilitles;  and  we  go 

at  it  once  or  twice,  and  are 

that  we  know  oil   about  it. 

too  large  a  majority  of  cases, 

I  junti^cation  for  this  indiifer- 

Iret  we   can   of^en    find   what 

I  to  see  by  simply  looking  for 

id  I  bK»lieve  that  there  is  more 

■JMnd  significance  in  our  act* 

BSsposition  to  see  or  acknowl- 

IKcellence,  on  the  part  of  the 


Pirhatever  may  be  the  case  with 

y  dramatic  execution,  —  in  the 

f  **Rip  Van  Winkle/*  a  roan 

■nt  his  eyes  and  bandage  them 

pee  surpassing  excellence  even 

lie  surface.     At  first  sight,  it 

but  it  is  a  loss  not  to  have  seen 

more  than  once.     One  may 

the  first  act,  wonder  in   the 

and  weep  in  the  third,  and 

know  almost  nothing  of  the 

&f    the   actor.      Perhaps    the 


most  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  is 
the  impossibility  of  getting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  performance ;  the  writer 
has  seen  the  play  perhaps  twenty 
times,  and  has  sharp  enough  eyes  and 
a  critical  temper ;  but  the  wonder  is 
perennial.  With  almost  impercepti- 
ble fluctuations  in  excellence,  with 
considerable  variety  in  speech  and 
action,  the  impression  has  been  deep- 
ened at  almost  every  representation, 
and  has  never  for  an  instant  been*  dis- 
turbed ;  while  new  lights  were  con- 
stantly opening,  new  revelations  re- 
ceived, new  evidences  of  greater  depths 
of  significance  and  force  appeared 
each  time.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  actors  |>ower.  It  is  as 
subtle  and  intense  tis  tlame,  W^heth- 
er  or  not  he  be  conscious  of  it,  there 
is  the  constant,  vigilant,  indefatigable 
spirit,  that  never  allows  the  action  or 
expression  to  degenerate  a  shade. 
An  action,  a  glance,  a  gesture,  a  tone 
that  is  repeated  without  variation  at 
every  performance,  has  still  the  same 
measure  of  freshness  and  interest ; 
there  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  freshness  bubbling  up 
into  every  word  and  tone  •  so  that  it 
is  impossible  either  to  tire  of  it,  or  to 
comprehend  it.  We  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate, perhaps  we  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand, the  power  of  this  quality  of 
inherent  buoyancy  in  mind.  In  raat^ 
ter,  we  recognize  in  it  a  principle  that 
spreads  through  the  universe,  and  ex- 
ists forever.  In  rairfd,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  rarest, 
attribute  J  we  have  only  to  observe 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors  to  be  con- 
vinced of  it.  Why,  even  our  prayers 
become  dull  and  lifeless  sadly  soon ! 
and  almost  nothing  stands  the  severe 
test  of  repetition ;  but  hero  the  very 
springs  upon  which  the  representation 
rests  appear  to  be  iudestructible. 
As  a  work  of  art,  Mr.  Jefferson's 


derful  artistic  finish.  The  sharp,  hiss- 
ing 8  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  sub- 
stitution for  an  English  word  of  a 
German  word  nearly  the  same  in 
sound,  the  quaint  translation  of  Grer- 
man  idioms,  the  little  remnant  of  Ger- 
man construction  that  sticks  to  his 
tongue,  the  accent,  —  not  of  an  Amer- 
ican talking  broken  Dutch,  but  of  a 
Dutchman  talking  English,  —  are  de- 
lightful to  hear.  Then  his  laugh  has 
a  different  meaning  every  time  it  oc- 
curs. It  is  merry,  sly,  jolly,  distrust- 
ful, rollicking,  scornful,  or  drunken,  as 
it  happens ;  and,  in  one  instance  (the 
only  time  he  laughs  in  the  third  act), 
it  is  a  poor,  forlorn  ghost  of  a  laugh, 
as  dry  and  shrunken  as  his  poor  old 
body.  It  might  be  one  of  his  mellow 
youthful  chuckles,  after  twenty  years 
in  the  sun  and  wind  of  the  mountain- 
top. 

Of  the  magic  and  manifold  tones 
of  his  voice,  that  quicken  our  pulses 
as  the  breeze  stirs  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  though  it  should  be  the  theme 
of  wonder  and  praise  ever  so  often 
and  much,  yet  would  the  praise  be  in- 
adequate  and   poor.     No  words   can 


drink  your  good  L 
families,  and  may  t 
prosper,"  —  "  may 
and  prosper,"  —  " 
prosper,"  —  again  s 
last  sound  is  lost  i 
sigh. 

In  absolute  harm< 
ception  and  the  site 
postures  and  gesture 
ly  does  each  positio 
fit  its  place,  that  it 
think  of  them  as  prei 
one  feels  that  this  i 
cause  there  is  nothin 
not  be  done  under  t 
But  the  face  and  figi 
as  closely  and  inevi 
and  laugh.  A  lazy, 
is  arrested  instantl; 
cance  utterly  change 
strikes  the  mind 
weighed,  and  hesitai 
is  aroused.  When  ] 
the  house,  where  1 
child  as  something  i 
share,  and,  in  the  y< 
is  not  so  sure  it  is 
the  only  two  places 
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Iwe  and  see  not,  just  the  struggle 

ibave  in  our  dreams  between  oar 

ss  and  our  reason,  just  these  we 

I  in  this  part  of  the  plaj.     It  is 

to  say  more  upon  this  point,  as 

t  we  say  must  be  obvious  to  every 

Milder,  and  is  beyond  description  or 

l^i^  though  it  seems  impossible  to 

feve  off  praising. 

jthe  crowded  houses,  the  applause, 
ft  hashed  attention,  the  laughter 
■t  echoes  his  own,  the  praise  of 
itics,  the  reward  of  fortune,  and  the 
^eral  approbation  of  friends  and 
Mngersy  must  be  great  satisfau^tion, 
d  almost  recompense,  to  the  man ; 
^  to  the  artist,  there  is  something 
m  and  better,  and  that  is,  recog- 
lion.  Applause  and  flatteiy  are 
t  recognition,  and  this  he  knows, 
^iieven  more  than  what  we  call  appre- 
Ition ;  it  is  the  answer  that  comes, 
"  horn  the  head  nor  from  the  heart, 
from  the  centre  of  the  soul.  It 
entire  comprehension  and  ap- 
ion  of  what  he  is  doing,  and 
he  looks  for  from  but  few ;  it 
a  degree  of  similarity,  of  kin- 

r"  These  are  my  subject?,*'  lie 
nj.  In  truth,  they  are  parts  of 
;  and,  while  the  illumination 
he  and  they  are  one.  So,  in 
of  themselves,  their  brain  throbs 
hii^  they  see  with  his  eyes,  they 
him,  they  work  with  him,  they 
b  weazy  with  him ;  his  triumph  be- 
Wp  to  them,  and  they  enter  partly 
lib  his  reward.  It  is  tliey  who  see 
iaight  and  study  in  a  glance  which 
Itas  careless,  intellect  back  of  an 
Kuently  impromptu  gesture,  keen 
bwledge  of  character  in  a  fleeting 
Id  or  phrase,  subtle  power  of  com- 
ihension  in  the  tones  of  the  voice, 
Imind  and  reflection  in  what  seems 
jrelj  spontaneous  and  superficial 
ion.  Nothing  in  art  is  more  subtle 
B0oceptioii|  or  more  perfect  in  exe- 


cution. It  seems  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  conceive  and  act  a 
character  to  such  an  extent  of  cxci'l- 
lence.  The  actor  is  not  there;  he 
has  thrown  off  his  own  mind,  and 
clothed  himself  in  the  very  essence  of 
his  character,  mind  and  body.  It  is 
not  an  assumption,  but  a  transforma- 
tion. His  senses  and  faculties  are 
the  slaves  of  the  spirit  ho  has  become 
invested  with,  and  can  only  cxppi»8s 
its  thoughts  and  purposes,  capacities 
and  incapacities.  Your  own  eyes, 
face,  and  voice  no  more  completely 
show  forth  your  spirit  than  the  eyes 
and  voice  of  the  actor  manifest  the 
spirit  of  the  character  assume<l ;  so 
that  it  would  be  im{X)ssiblo  to  con- 
ceive of  Hip  Van  Winkle  acting, 
speaking,  or  thinking  differently. 
Here  is  power  that  is  almost  awful. 
The  actor  can  stand,  night  after  night, 
and  think  of  a  crowded  house  as  of 
an  instrument,  over  which  he  has  ul)- 
solute  control,  to  play  what  tunes  lie 
pleases;  and,  in  fact,  that  swift  white 
hand  does  pass  surely,  quietly,  almoMt 
indifferently,  over  the  thouHond  ntrings 
of  the  human  heart,  making  muHic  or 
discord  at  its  will.  Here  is  the  high- 
est manifestation  of  art;  lK*cause  no 
marble,  no  canvan,  baffles  the  eonce|>- 
tion  of  the  artist.  His  idea  is 
wrought  out  instantaneously  in  the 
very  me<lium  the  mrjst  adapted  to  ex- 
press divine  ideas.  Nothing  ex- 
presses music  like  the  human  voice ; 
nothing  cmliodies  color  and  form  and 
motion  like  the  human  fiice  and  lig- 
ure.  It  seems  as  if  we  might  almost 
say,  —  certainly  we  can  say,  as  far  as 
our  own  knowledge  extends,  —  that 
the  only  worthy  expression  of  divin- 
ity is  the  human  form.  Therefore 
the  actor,  in  this  case,  not  only  strives 
to  convey  to  us  his  idea,  but  he  be- 
comes the  expression  of  his  idea.  I 
can  imagine  nothing  in  art  beyond 


verse,  of  a  simple,  even  humble  type, 
compared  to  those  to  which  we  are 
apt  first  to  render  homage.  Man 
elaborates,  embellishes,  polishes,  in 
his  painful  aspirations,  and  agonizes 
after  that  which  may  adequately  show 
forth  his  longing  or  his  worship.  He 
piles  granite  upon  the  earth,  marble 
upon  the  granite,  builds  and  builds, 
till  his  thought  is  dizzy,  and  his 
strength  fails ;  takes  breath,  and 
builds  again  arch  and  roof  and  spire ; 
pours  out  gold  like  sand,  and  spends 
life  and  thought  and  endeavor,  with 
lavish  hands,  till  he  has  reached  the 
utmost  limit  of  conception  and  execu- 
tion ;  and,  behold !  a  little  bird 
perches  upon  the  topmost  point  of  his 
temple,  and  carelessly  warbles  a  song 
that  goes  straight  to  the  gates  of 
heaven.  A  cathedral  cannot  show 
forth  the  glory  of  God ;  but  a  blade 
of  grass  can.  Not  in  intellect,  nor  in 
power,  nor  in  any  form  of  greatness, 
is  the  wonder  of  human  nature  re- 
vealed, for  these  are  the  inheritance 
of  but  few ;  but  in  love,  in  sorrow,  in 
all  human  passions,  even  in  very 
weakness  and  sin,  it  abides.     If  wo 


wicked  impulse  in  hii 
every  short-coming  h 
ness,  but  from  inher 
lution ;  because  he  i 
every  fault  without  < 
ture ;  and  may  act  ^ 
ally,  yet  be  like  a  li 
moment  of  grief  or 
weakness  and  sins  si 
a  worn-out  garment 
human  heart,  that  ] 
than  himself,  clothes 
robes  of  love  and  i 
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Blame  and  condei 
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Therein  we  know  tl 
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I  on©  with  the  lovmg  or  saf- 
Bettpr  than  a  charity-sermon, 
it  maked  us  give  tears  and 
ses  I  better  than  the  GoMen 
it  makes  us  do  for 
ithout  measuring  our  own  de- 
better  tlmn  striiring,  because 
I  us  that  we  have  attained, 
Ids  a  new  beatitude  to  the 
on  the  Mount;  Blessed  are 
love;    for   they   are   like 

ndi  at  the  head  of  tho^e  pure 

that   are   treasured  by  tlie 

I     As  long  as  memory  exists, 

reprodace  it  from  beginning 

—  a  thing  of  light  and  color 

ic  and  grace ;  an  epitome  of 

!st  and  loftiest  sentiments; 

tract  and  brief  chronicle  "  of 

)lex  human  nature ;  **  the  still, 

ie  of  humanity."    Known  and 

it  deserves,  it  becomes  a  part 

mscious  life  and  thought ;  and, 

moments  of  abstraction  and 

it  goes  through  the  brain  like 

^     Sometimes  all  mirth,  some- 

Ul  pathoSf  sometimes  all  sweet- 

kmetimes  all  tragedy,  it  takes 

moods,   and  thitiws   you   back 

mage,  like  the  sky,  the  sea,  or 

mountains.      Like    ereij  thing 

in  art,  and  every  thing  infinite 

,  (as  what  is  not  ?)  it  pours 

around  the  spirit,  and  takes 

liS  exactly  as  the  atmosphere 

physical  body.     This  is  the 

svery  thing  in  the  department 

ind.     In  literature,  in  sculp- 

iber  less  in  painting,  and  pre- 

ly  in  mu^ic  (T  me*an  in  the 

of   the   masters)*   a   searching 

ftlways  finds  that  which  it  eon- 

!▼  or  unconsciously  seeks.     If 

wk  of  any  department  of  art 

ft  this    plastic    character,    if, 

at  unyielding,  it  asserts  its  one 

id  will  take  no  shade  of  an- 


other, —  it  is  only  partly  divine.  For 
the  passions  and  gentiments  of  the 
human  heart  are  like  the  iris,  where 
each  color  is  shaded  oS  into  the  others. 
So  mirth  brings  sadness,  and  laugh- 
ter brings  tears.  From  perfect  happi- 
ness, the  mind  leans  over  and  stretches 
out  to  almost  tragic  melancholy ;  and 
the  deepest  and  most  hopeless  grief, 
at  times,  lifts  the  soul  to  heights  of 
elevated  and  sacred  joy.  There  is  no 
manifestation  of  the  mind  of  God, 
no  achievement  of  the  genius  of 
man  worthy  the  source  and  power  of 
genius,  that  is  not  a  mirror  in  which  all 
thoughts  and  moods  and  possibilities 
of  man  may  be  reflected.  If  genius 
stopped  short  of  this,  it  would  not  be 
genius.  Every  worthy  thought  has 
only  a  beginning,  and  no  end.  Start- 
ing with  the  slight  thread  of  an  idea, 
and  holding  no  other  clew  in  our 
hands,  we  can  trace  it  as  it  stretches 
out  and  broadens  and  interweaves 
with  the  whole  intricate,  incomprehen- 
sihle  web  of  human  life  and  thought 
and  experience,  till  the  frail  thread 
has  crossed  and  intertwined  itself 
about  every  human  passion  and  pur- 
pose, and  we  begin  dimly  to  feel  that 
these  slender  threads  pass  into  and 
through  the  awful  hands  of  God,  and 
that,  as  they  approach,  the  intricacies 
cease,  the  tangled  motley  web  clears, 
the  threaiis  are  alike  or  the  same,  and 
that  the  perfect,  luminous  web  is  to 
become  the  very  raiment  in  which 
God  clothes  himself.  Thought,  hu- 
man or  divinei  has  no  limitations,  even 
in  its  physical  manifestations.  The 
first  command  of  God,  **  Let  there  be 
light,' '  has  rolled  and  thundered  down 
incalculable  centuries;  its  execution 
passing  as  swiftly  as  the  thought 
itself  past  the  milestones,  of  which  the 
utmost  of  human  conception  is  only 
the  first,  and  disappearing  from  our 
mental  firmament  as  a  shooting  star 


ed  fortli  from  the  brain  and  heart  of 
Handel;  and  the  prophecy  and  the 
music  in  which  it  is  chanted  will  echo 
through  ages  in  an  assured  immortali- 
ty, of  wljich  we  have  the  key-note  only- 
Great  thought  a  were  not  made  to  die. 
Our  hearts  and  ears  and  tongues  may 
he  dust,  the  taoe  of  men  may  fail  from 
off  our  earth,  hut  the  torch  that  is 
lighted  at  the  heart  of  God  can  never 
be  extinguished*  So,  whatever  we  see 
in  color  or  form  or  motion,  whatever 
we  hear  in  music  or  eloquence,  what- 
ever we  indefinably  perceive  without 
knowing  through  what  channel  it  ap- 
proaches OS,  is  surely  the  truest  and 
best.  He  who  hears  only  the  harmo- 
nious vibration  of  air  in  music  sees 
only  phj'sical  color  and  form,  and 
reads  only  words  in  poetry,  —  stands, 
lame  and  blind,  at  the  door  of  the 
temple,  and  never  enters.  To  some, 
let  us  hope  to  many,  is  given  clear- 
ness of  vision,  and  hearts  kept  open 
and  ready,  ^ — worthy  altars  upon  which 
to  offer  sacrifice. 

But  the  actor  works  not  on  canvas 
or  in  marble,  that  his  works  should 
follow  him.  On  the  careless  and  for- 
getful hearts  of  men,  his  painting  and 
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»    mysterious    somoe  we    grow   {rom    our  hands,   with    hearts    and 
S  —  though  our  tongues  should    minds  we  bend  to  the  genius  of  Jo- 
and  our  pens  drop  powerless   seph  Jefferson. 


SPAEROWS. 

•  BT  XBS.  A.   D.   T.   WHITNEY. 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  telegraph  wires. 

And  chitter  and  flitter,  and  fold  their  wings ; 

Maybe  they  think  that  for  them  and  their  sires 

Stretched  always  on  purpose  these  wonderful  strings : 

And  perhaps  the  Thought  that  the  world  inspires 
Did  plan  for  the  birds  among  other  things. 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  slender  lines. 

And  the  news  of  the  world  runs  under  their  feet,  — 
How  value  rises,  and  how  declines ; 

How  kings  with  their  armies  in  battle  meet ; 
And  all  the  while,  mid  the  soundless  signs, 

They  chiip  their  small  gossipings  foolish-sweet. 

Little  things  light  on  the  lines  of  our  lives, 

Hopes  and  joys  and  acts  of  to-day ; 
And  we  think  that  for  these  the  Lord  contrives, 

Kor  catch  what  the  hidden  lightnings  say. 
But  from  end  to  end  his  meaning  arrives. 

And  his  word  runs  underneath  all  the  way. 

Is  life  only  wires  and  lightnings  then. 

Apart  from  that  which  about  it  clings  ? 
Are  the  works  and  the  hopes  and  the  prayers  of  men 

Only  sparrows  that  light  on  Grod's  telegraph  strings. 
Holding  a  moment  and  gone  again  ? 

Kay :  he  planned  for  the  birds  with  the  larger  things. 


new  engine  in  the  hands  of  capital- 
ists in  developing  the  resources  of  our 
country ;  as  such,  our  labor  organiza- 
tions declaim  against  his  'importa- 
tion ; "  as  ruch,  our  national  govern- 
ment is  memorialized  to  prepare  laws 
for  his  exclusion. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  any  of  the 
readers  who  glance  at  the  title  of  this 
page  to  con^lder  him  in  another  and  a 
totally  different  light  ? — to  look  upon 
the  Kwong  Wings,  Ah  Youngs,  and 
a  host  of  others  that  might  be  named, 
as  among  the  Astors,  the  Coopers,  and 
the  Vanderbilts  of  the  land?  Yet 
such  they  will  become,  —  nay,  such 
they  are  to-day,  in  at  least  one  city  of 
our  republic. 

The  object  of  the  writer  will  be,  to 
give  in  a  brief  compass  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  personal  experiences  with  these 
merchants,  comprising  incidents,  illus- 
trating the  Chinese  character,  and 
forming,  with  him  at  least,  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  reminiscences  of  a  San 
Francisco  mercantile  career. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1866,  I 
leased  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  public 
warehouses  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
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othing.  He  come  see  me,  see 
Tu,  see  Angh  Kee,  no  good, 
one  iron  safe,  no  good.  China 
mt  never  go  him  more  ;  he  no 
:  steal." 

i  was  a  valaable  leaf  from  my 
»ssor  s  book.  The  gentleman 
1  to  was,  I  believe,  an  honor- 
pright  man ;  bat  he  did  not  see 
t  once  assume  the  responsibility 
eft  committed  on  his  premises ; 
lently  his  character  with  his 
lian  customers  was  gone  for- 
^nd  the  stigma  rested  even  upon 
tse  in  which  he  once  did  busi- 
I  lost  no  time  in  giving  out  to 
ads  among  the  merchants,  that, 
'  damage  by  rats,  leakage  or 
)ss,  great  or  small,  they  would 
aptly  reimbursed ;  and  the  re- 
s  soon  evident. 

Qtion  this  incident,  to  illustrate 
Y  foundation  stone  of  mercan- 
uisactions  between  the  two 
!ie  who  thinks  that,  because  of 
itionality,  he  can  evade  respon- 
in  his  dealings  with  them  will 
id  distrust;  it  is  by  meeting 
n  their  own  ground,  dealing 
lem   on   the    highest    princi- 

honor,  that  their  confidence 
ed. 

e  the  course  of  the  Chinese 
[its  of  San  Francisco  is  a  very 
ible  record  of  probity  and  up- 
My  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
xities  never  exist  among  that 
lity. 

»f  my  earliest  friends  and  cus- 
was  Mr.  Tong  Hop,  a  member 
ae  having  branches  in  Hono- 
ctona,  and  Sacramento,  besides 
didquarters  at  Hong  Kong ;  I 
id  twenty  thousand  dollars' 
r  their  merdiaDdise  in  my  eel* 
me  tixne.     l£r.  Tong  Hop  had 

many  American  ideas,  —  his 
idi  was  of  tibe  finest  gzade ;  his 


boots  of  the  best  French  pattern.  1  le 
always  wore  his  queue  coiUhI  nnind  his 
head,  a  custom  which,  in  Chinese  «Hvi- 
ety,  would  have  boon  a  sign  of  ill- 
breeding.  Ho  believed  in  marriage 
too;  in  woman's  right  to  chooHe,  also 
in  man's  right  to  make  the  aiMiuuint- 
ance,  prior  to  marriage,  with  the  one 
he  intended  to  honor  with  hin  hiiiid. 

"  American  way  much  better,"  lu* 
said  to  me  once,  when  we  wcw  com- 
paring the  marriage  syHtcms  of  the 
oldest  and  the  newest  empires  of  the 
world. 

He  was  a  perfect  gentleman;  his 
air  in  receiving  a  visitor,  his  bow  in 
the  promenade,  were  as  graceful  and 
digniiied  as  that  of  any  of  the  mt^r- 
chant-princes  of  (rotlium;  he  could 
also  accept  or  dcclino  an  invitation,  l»y 
note,  with  a  handwriting  worthy  an 
engraver,  and  a  studied  politt^ness 
which  would  do  honor  to  a  liyrun  or 
a  Pelham. 

One  day,  last  spring,  I  was  walk- 
ing down  Sacramento  Street,  with 
Quam  Young. 

'Tou  know  Tong  Hup?"  heai>k(id. 
"Oh,   yes!  he  has  gone  to  Hono- 
lulu," I  replied. 

"  Yes,  ye»,"  he  continued,  "  Iwe 
much  money ;  put  name  to  piece  pa- 
per,— put  name  his  House  j  they  pay 
hifflu  I  think  lose  three  thousand 
dollars,  because  he  too  mun:h  gamble." 
Poor  Tong  Hop!  his  active  mind 
could  not  be  <x>utent  without  some  ex- 
citement: although  the  largest  im- 
porter of  opium  into  the  Hawaiian 
liJaiids,  he  never  used  the  drug,  but 
sought  his  mental  stimulus  at  the 
gambling-house. 

When  his  gambling-debts  exceeded 
his  income,  he  gave  drafts  on  his  part- 
ners, and  flbd.  Like  t  rue  men.  they 
honored  his  paper,  asserted  that  he 
had  only  gone  to  Honolulu  on  busi- 
ness; and  the  matter  was  huflbed  up  in 
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a  manner  worthj  of  Wall  Street  or 
Pennsjlvania  Arenue. 

When  the  nature  of  mj  busineas 
required  me  to  become  a  resident  of 
tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  I  carried,  for 
man  J  of  my  Chinese  friends,  letters, 
documents^  and  important  despatches 
to  Honololu  to  their  correspondents 
resident  there. 

These  merchants  have  a  fine  Ameri- 
can-built brig,  which  trades  regularly 
between  the  Islands  and  China,  some- 
times also  making  a  trip  to  San 
Francisco.  They  are  intelligent,  pub- 
lic^spirited  men ;  and  I  recall  one  who 
married  a  Hawaiian  wife,  and  has  one 
of  the  finest  residences  about  Hono- 
lulu. He  has  brought  over  Chinese 
gardeners,  and  meaos  to  hare  a  place 
which  will  do  honor  to  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  itsel£ 

My  successor  at  the  warehouse, 
Capt  White,  who  was  the  host  and 
guide  of  Mr.  J.  Boss  Browne,  in  his 
adventures  m  Arizona,  had  a  fair  suc- 
cess in  keeping  the  Chinese  custom ; 
although  as  genial  and  hospitable  a 
gentleman  as  ever  breathed,  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  the  personal  influence 
which  would  have  filled  his  stores. 

He  was,  however,  on  the  lookK»ut 
for  one  little  Mongolian  broker,  who 
tried,  unsuccesafolly,  to  make  him  a 
party  to  the  only  confidence  game  I 
ever  knew  attempted  by  a  Chinese 
merchaot,  for,  at  least,  four  years  past. 

The  balance  of  exchange  is  always  in 
favor  of  China;  consequently,  money 
cannot  be  remitted  there,  except  at 
a  very  considerable  premium.  Of  late 
years,  therefore,  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants have  shipped  flour  and  wheat, 
in  large  quantities,  to  cover  their 
home  indebtedness.  I  have  had,  at 
one  time,  two  humlred  and  fifty  tons 
of  flour  aboard  a  single  ship  on  Chi- 
nese account.  Mr.  Horace  Davis, 
President  of  the  Produce  Exchange, 


San  FRi&ctsco>,  haa  kid  donj 
amount 

This    staple    is   nsQj 
Chinamen  on  a  crtslifc 
occasionally   for  cash, 
perhaps,  on  a  little  longei 

Mr,  Young    Hong 
fiicts;   and,  engaging  t] 
ferred  to  as  an  accomplice, 
made  up  their  plans  for  an 
to  China  at  the  expense  of 
nity.     With  many  mei 
them  Capt.  White,  they 
cessfiil;    but    they    finally 
about  thirteen  thousand  doll 
of  flour  and  grain,  and 
voice  of  wines  and  liqm 
cipal  sailed  with  the  id< 
China :  no  sooner  was  tl 
posed,  than  the  sufferej 
sent  a  telegram  around 
Messrs.  OUphant  &  Co.  ^ 
chandise  was  recovered  n 
and  sold  for  account    of 
sliipped  it     3Ir,  Young  Hoj 
his  escape  to  the  shore,  unrec 
his  agent  remained  in  Califei 
is,  at  present,  among  the  fc£ 
attend  upon  Dr.  Li-p.j-Tai,  1 
celebrated  Chinese  physicin 
Francisco.      The  eonnectioal 
man  with  the  aflair,  howe\"«t, 
to  but  few. 

I  have  mentioned  the 
Tong  Hop  and  Young  H< 
they  are  the  only  ones  which 
call  from  a  wide  experience 
race  appears  in  an  unfavi 
for  each  I  could  namS' 
merchants  of  tmquestii 
rity. 

Mr*  Fung  Tang  and 
made  quite  an  Eitstem 
thing  less  than  two 
the  course  of  this  trip,  th<Fy 
guests  of  many  distinguished 
everywhere  won  applau^K*  for 
nified  bearing  and  courteous  de^ 
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thortlj  after  their  return,  they 
i  to  visit  the  California  Theatre, 
[red  a  private  hoz  for  the  even- 
In  the  coarse  of  the  perform- 
the  rabble  discovered  the  occu- 
guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  as 
own;  there  forthwith  be^m 
i  series  of  hootings  and  outcries, 
;  was  necessary  to  suspend  the 
mance.  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett, 
1-known  actor,  and  one  of  the 
^  came  forward,  and  made  a 
i  quite  creditable  to  him.  The 
r  audience  being  appeased,  the 
ras  resumed;  but  the  two  gen- 
1  who  had  been  the  incentive  to 
i>b  had  left  the  theatre,  vowing 
ever  again  would  they  enter  its 
Such  facts  are  too  humiliating 
nment  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Vo  &  Ca,orTuck,Chon&&Co., 
of  their  houses  oould  have  a 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  any 
unong  the  San  Francisco  mer- 

ChoyChew,of  Lun  Wo  k  Co^ 
I  brother,  Choy'Kow,  whose 
ship  was  one  of  the  first  I  made 
warehouse  business,  —  a  bright, 
^nt  fellow,  remarkably  skilled 
translator.  The  Pacific  Mail 
ship  Ca  soon  found  out  his  tal- 
id  gave  him  a  lacrative  position, 

he  occupied  until  he  joined 
ades  of  his  ancestors.  I  hare 
>me  cards,  written  in  tLe  Chi- 
anguage,  in  which  he  ncom- 
d  me  to  the  merchants  of  his 
ality. 

t  house  of  Hop  Kee  St  Ca 
icknowkdgcd  the  Americaa  sji* 
r  advertising,  by  intrododitg  a 
ar  tea,  with  a  eopy-rightcd  trawi&- 
and  giving  is  notoriety  thrw^ 
lumns  of  the  presp.  Two  m^ncy 
4  this  house  were  in  mj  wiff^'s 
ly-scbool  rliw 
I  QuacM  Iiew-xcar  m 


brated  by  these  merchants  in  the  most 
liberal  manner;  their  stores  are  o|>en 
to  all  callers  of  every  nation ;  and, 
although  their  patience  is  often  se- 
verely tried  by  intruders,  who  enter 
only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
glass  of  wine  or  liquor,  yet  I  never 
have  seen  them  discourteous  towanls 
the  most  indelicate  obtrusion. 

Calm,  stoical,  and  patient,  thoy  will 
treat  the  poor  sot,  who  staggerH  in  and 
out,  with  a  cool  politeness  which  ho 
cannot  quarrel  or  temporize  with.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  that 
their  stores  are  their  residences ;  al- 
though they  suspend  business  at  these 
times,  here  they  receive  their  friends. 

One  New-Year  li,  I  carried  Mr.  Ah 
Ting  shipping  receipts  for  six  hun- 
dred barrels  of  flour,  and  found  him 
in  quite  an  excite^l  state. 

Chie  of  those  stolid-Ujoking  individ- 
uals, who  have  ever  Yieen  the  ideal  of 
a  keeper,  sat  rea'ling,  by  the  dfx>r. 

"Ah  Ying,  what's  the  niatt«f?" 
said  I. 

"Oh!  bad  man!  he  put  sherifT  in 
my  store.  Xew-Y#Ar,  for  make  money," 
he  replie^l,  with  acont/rmptuoun  Mb  rug* 
"  I  go  my  lawyer  jk/w,  sue  him  one 
hxoAifA  thoojiarid  'l^^llam'  damage ; 
see  y<»  by-an/l-by/' 

I  always  knew  when  lie  did  m/t 
want  to  talk ;  n^i  I  gave  him  the  re- 
ecrip^  and  kft,  Ha^l  lie  f>e«i  a  (a  r«a»- 
fian,  I  i^houM  n/zt  have  tmntcd  him 
with  tFiem  until  I  Wi  leanit  th«i  cir- 
cum«tari^:'ni. 

TLe  GoW^m  Oat^  Hills  w«?re  »hi|>- 
ptxig  ^^mr  ifjt  him  at  tlie  mttif.  time, 
Mr.  iHxU  wa«i  l/ut  jfzrtutlly  sl/'/iusuuU 
tfl  with  the  UfsU,  }jiit  Mrftt  him  hi*  r#!- 
c^ptu  a*  luuaL  I  »upposft  he  1/tjys 
ir/f/jfjfj  ik  jtrzr  of  tho%e  milU ;  and 
eT*m  rx^or*-,  w}**n  he  had  a  t/minct 
with  tJj*  Fmtf:h  OoT*mm«nt  ffjr  mf^ 
^jin%  tL«  trx^  of  th«  Ea«t  Ixidia 
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After  the  attachment  was  removed 
bj  legal  process,  I  sat  down  with  him 
in  hia  priv^ate  office,  a  bottle  of  the 
beat  brand  of  champagne  between  us, 
and  he  narrated  the  circumstances. 

**  One  man  come  my  store,  see  Ah 
Ming,  say,  I  want  man,  want  fifty  for 
chop  wood.     You  get  for  me  ?  " 

*'Ah  Ming,  your  partner?'*  I 
a-^ked. 

**  No,  no :  he  my  clerk,  no  more.  I 
pay  wages :  he  make  contract ;  Quong 
Ying  Kee  &  Co.  no  do  it,**  he  an- 
swered. 

'*  Oh,  I  see,"  said  I ;  "  and  then 
the  man  attaches  Quong  Ying  Kee 
&  Co.,  because  he  broke  contract.'* 

**  Yes ;  he  plague  me  New- Year  time 
for  think  I  pay  him  money :  no  pay 
him  damn  cent.  Sue  him  damagu/' 
he  answered  excitedly. 

I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Ah  Ying  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement.  I  was  si- 
lent: BO  was  he;  and  wo  sipped  our 
wine  in  Oriental  dignity,  until  he  grew 
calmer.     Then  he  resumed, — 

**  He  no  mj  partner ;  ho  no  break 
contract.  One  year  gone,  he  leave  m}' 
store." 

"  He  k^ft  your  employ  a  year  ago/^ 
I  suggested, 

*'  Yea  ;  same  time  he  make  contract. 
He  find  fifty  men.  Good  men  go 
chop  wood  for  one  bad  man.  He 
steal  wood ;  he  no  business  chop 
him.  One  Spaniar^J  come  out,  say, 
'This  my  wood.'  Bad  man  no  care, 
Spaniard  get  gun  j  say,  *  I  shoot  China- 
man.* Chinaman  be  one  fool  stay 
be  shot ;  so  he  run.  Ah  ^ling  all 
right;  no  steal  wood  for  one  bad  man. 
Chinaman  no  like  be  shoot.  Ugh  I 
very  bad  man  1  Put  eherifif  in  my 
store.  1  sue  him  damage.  Take 
s'more  wine  ?  " 

This  was  the  story  ;  and,  on  further 
iufjuiry,  I  found  it  exactly  so.  It  was 
a  black-mail    operation,   where    the 


party  hoi>ed  to  make 
innocent  Ah  Yingj  by  brinj 
trouble  on  a  Chinaman^s  day 

Ah  Ying  was  a  dear  old 
took  a  great  deal  to  ruffle  hi 

One  day  he  was  shipping 
"The  Chieftain^  for  Honj 
Wlien  it  came  out  of  the  wj 
what  was  my  dismay  to  find  ti 
rotten  !  I  had  bought  it  lyiq 
and  I  feared,  that,  when  it  si 
rive  in  China,  it  would  be 
loss  to  my  friend. 

''  Ah  Ying,"  said  I  that 
when  I  explained  the  circui 
"you  keep  account;  pretty < 
hear  from  that ;  yon  tell  me, 
lose." 

He  shook  hh  heath 

'*  No,  no  I  ^'  said  he ;  "  vei 
but  no  more  I  never  say; 
lose,  all  same.  I>o  business 
to-day  gone ;  no  more  think, 
row  do  business  ;  maybe  bot| 
be  no  good.  Think  to-raoU 
remember  to*day  any  more 

If  that  is  not  pnvctbing 
junction,  '*  Sufficient  unto  tt 
the  evil  thereof,"  I  have  yet 
with  an  example. 

This  was  not  the  only 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  wli 
faithfully  followed  by  Mr.  Ah 

One  evening,  my  wife  an( 
with  him  in  his  private  nfBr 
late  at  night.  Although  very  J 
ate,  he  always  sent  for  chai 
when  we  really  sat  down  for 
talk.  Extremely  reserved  cm 
acquaintance,  and  Tery  reticent 
he  felt  inclined  he  was  a  read 
er.  This  evening,  he  told  tti 
of  his  past  life,  —  how  he  camel 
fornia,  in  the  early  days,  po 
friendless;  how,  in  spite  of 
oppressive  laws,  and  local  fire 
he  hired  a  little  cellar,  aad  astal 
himself  in  buBiness  f  how  be  £ 
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fy  and  his 
I  tlimt  cellar  has  nofv  grovn  imso 
stoiies   of  a   fine  hridE  bmld- 
his 


in 


Ah 


Ten     hare    anj 

flashed. 
Oily  yes !  I  hare  paifBctSL    I  got 
partner   dead;   mj  paitner  aQ 
ft;  KodiffeientL     I  make  aQ  I  can: 
aharcL    He  hare  wife,  ehil- 
f  hoaie  in  China^     Emj  jcar,  I 
over  rioe^  oil,  tea,  floor,  see  how 
I  make;  then  send  China,  par 
his  wife,  all  he  make.     Soppose 
mj  partner;  dead,  mj  partner 
me." 

And  this  is  the  nee  that  is  nn- 
tlhy  citiaenghipy  nnwoith j  the  pro- 
si  of  our  laws;  while  Paddy 
Co£k  flourishes  his  poKceman^s 
over  their  heads,  orlegielates 
them  in  oar  halls  of  state, 
to  retom  to  Ah  Ting ;  he  is 
best  jndge  of  floor  I  erer  met 
;  that  partner  in  China  could 
rIeaTe  his  interests  in  safer  hands, 
him,  this  very  evening,  how 
[oired  snch  a  knowledge  of  that 
I  give  his  explanation  as  he 
it  to  OS :  — 
Too  know  Mr.  DaTis,  Crolden 
Mill  ?  —  Teiy  good  man.  I  go 
n  for  him ;  wori[  all  same  coolie. 
^  wheat  come  in ;  go  in  mill,  come 
k  floor,  hut  very  coarse.  I  go  home, 
^;  every  night  I  think,  think. 
^  and  hy,  see  coane  put  down  other 
hts^  oome  oat  fine ;  by  and  by  more 
%    Qo  home  night;   more  think. 


Sp«dk  Mr.  I>aTi5;  he  show  me:  he 
tKJS  Be  ervry  thing.  Ererr  night,  I 
tikink:  ermr  day.  I  k>ok  the  floor. 
Now  xnm  being  me  floor.  I  tell  yoo  all 
aS}iKH!iDir  him  one  minote.  I  know  how 
he  made:  ah,  yes!  I  know  him:  I 
WHwk  iw  it" 

Tha«.  5tndy  and  woik.  with  the  as- 
nftajikce  of  a  teacher,  who.  standing 
at  the  highest  point  in  his  calling,  is 
prood  to  impart  infoimation.  have 
made  this  man  a  competent  judge  of 
a  staple  in  which  he  is  now  a  large 
dealer. 

With  Ah  Ying.  we  dose  these  lemi- 
niseences  of  the  Chinese  merchants 
<tf  San  Francisco.  Examples  might 
be  multiplied :  but  it  was  only  with 
a  view  of  simply  calling  public  at* 
tention  to  the  reoc^^iition  of  such  a 
class  that  we  have  stated  the  facts 
that  have  been  given. 

A  noble  body  of  men,  cultivated 
in  manners,  educated  in  mind,  they 
have  borne  for  many  yean  the  ano- 
gance  which  power  allied  with  igno- 
rance always  produces.  In  a  city 
largely  controlled  by  Irish  influence, 
they  have  succeeded,  by  years  of  in- 
tegrity, so  marked  as  to  win  approval 
from,  even  their  enemies,  in  making 
the  credit  of  their  nation  as  mer- 
chants unimpeachable.  To-day,  they 
are  trusted  with  thousands  on  personal 
security ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride 
with  them  that  the  Chinese  houses, 
as  a  whole,  stand  higher  in  credit 
than  the  same  number  of  meivantile 
firms  selected  at  random  from  any 
other  nationality. 


under  the  placid  chaperoneship  of 
dear  mamma,  who  never  saw  the 
least  harm  in  any  earthly  thing  her 
Lillie  chose  to  do. 

All  the  dash  and  flash  and  furbelow 
of  upper-tendom  were  there ;  and  Lillie 
now  felt  the  full  power  and  glory  of 
being  a  rich,  pretty,  young  married 
woman,  with  oceans  of  money  to 
spend,  and  nothing  on  earth  to  do 
but  follow  the  fancies  of  the  passing 
hour. 

This  was  Lillie's  highest  ideal  of 
happiness ;  and  didn't  she  enjoy  it  ? 

Wasn't  it  something  to  flame  forth 
in  wondrous  toilets  in  the  eyes  of 
Belle  Trevors  and  Margy  Silloway 
and  Lottie  Cavers  who  were  not  mar- 
ried, and  before  the  Simpkinscs  and 
the  Tomkinses  and  the  Jenkinses, 
who,  last  year,  had  said  hateful  things 
about  her,  and  intimated  that  she  had 
gone  off  in  her  looks,  and  was  on  the 
way  to  be  an  old  maid  ? 

And  wasn't  it  a  triumph  when  all 
her  old  beaux  came  flocking  round 
htr,  and  her  parlors  became  a  daily 


While  at  home  witl 
trying  to  walk  in  t 
domesticity,  how  di 
.If  you  could  only 
of  her  brain  and 
would  have  seen  1 
nervous  fluid  then 
little  cords  and  fibi 
muscles  were  wiltij 
of  water;  but  no\ 
the  longest  and  th< 
one,  could  ride  on  I 
day,  and  dance  the 
small  hours  of  the 
gree  of  vigor  whw 
sively  what  a  fine 
Newport  air  was. 
was  always  over-c 
cants ;  bouquets  we: 
and  the  most  supei 
their  masters  for  c 
her  daily  disposal. 
All  this  made 
doesn't  forgive  8ac< 
cients  informed  us, 
were  envious  of  hi 
astonishing  to  eei 
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.  'I  most  MT,''  aul  Belle  Tr^ok. 
'  that  dear  LilHe  doe^  MCooiaii  zan. 
fCcWf  I  shouldn't  waac  to  hare  zhikz 
BKipated  Danforth  loanj^ui^  in.  mj 
mana  eveij  daj^  u  he  iije»  in  Lilli^'s : 
ill  then  taking  her  oat  driTinz  dar 
Pkr  dar ;  for  mj  port.  I  dcoa't  zhluk 
■b  reqwctaUe.*' 

''Whjdon^t  joa  ^eak  to  her?" 
iU  Lottie  CaTen. 

^•Oh,  my  dear!  she  wooliin't  mind 
Pn  LiQie  always  was  the  most  im- 
l«Aent  creatoxe ;  an«]f  if  she  go«»  on 
AeH  certainly  get  awfolly  talkeii 
That  Dan£»th  is  a  h'>rrid 
;  I  know  aQ  aboat  him.'^ 
Ab  Miss  Belle  had  been  driring 
with  the  hoRid  ereatrxre  only 
week  before  Lillie  came,  it  most 
confessed  that  her  opportunities 
obserration  were  of  an  aothentic 

IsDie,  as  qoeen  in  her  own  parlor, 
II  aD  grace  and  indulgence.  Hers 
I  now  to  be  ihe  sisterly  role,  otr  as 
laaghingly  styled  it,  the  matemaL 
Bi  a  rarishing  morning-dress^  and 
h  a  killing  little  cap  of  about  three 
bes  in  extent  on  her  head,  she  en- 
the  young  matron,  and  gare 
permission  to  Tom,  Dick,  and 
to  make  themselres  at  home 
her  zoom,  and  smoke  their  cigars 
in  peace.  She  '^  adored  the 
;"  in  fact,  she  accepted  the 
int  of  a  fancy  box  of  cigarette^ 

FDanforth  with  graciousness,  and 
d  sometimes  smoke  one  purely 
good  company.  She  also  en- 
Nttmged  her  followers  to  unveU  the 
^der  secrets  of  their  souls  confiden- 
illy  to  her,  and  offered  gracious 
Mictions  on  their  behalf  with  any 
t  die  flitting  Newport  fair  ones. 
Ihen  they,  as  in  duty  bound,  said 
krt  they  saw  nobody  that  they  cared 
hsofc  now  she  was  married,  that  she 
w  the  only  wonuui   on  earth  for 


zkfijo.  ik'^  ripped  their  knuckles 
briisklT  wish  Ker  £uu  an«i  bid  them 
miii'i  zhftir  nunjier^  AH  this  mode 
oi  pp>!eeding  gare  her  an  immense 

Bat.  as  we  sard  bef«>re,  all  this  was 
t;^ei  abi^at :  and  ladies  in  their  let- 
ters •.•hnjnioling  the  events  of  the 
p(&ssing  hoar,  sent  the  tidings  up  and 
down  the  coontry ;  and  so  Miss  Letitia 
Ferguion  g»M;  a  letter  firom  Mrs.  Wil- 
ci^x  with  fall  piotures  and  comments ; 
and  she  brought  the  same  to  Grace 
SeyTibxir. 

-  I  dire  say,*^  said  Letitia,  "  these 
things  hare  been  exaggerated ;  they 
always  are:  still  it  does  seem  desir- 
able that  yi>ar  brother  should  go  there, 
and  be  with  her." 

•"He  can't  go  and  be  with  her," 
said  Grace,  ''without  neglecting  his 
business,  already  too  much  neglected. 
Then  the  house  is  all  in  confusion 
under  the  hands  of  painters;  and 
there  is  that  young  artist  up  there,  — 
a  rery  elegant  gentleman,  —  giving 
orders  to  right  and  left,  every  ono  of 
which  involves  further  confusion  and 
deeper  expense,  —  for  my  part,  I  see 
uo  end  to  it.  Poor  John  has  got 
'the  Old  Man  of  the  Season  his 
back  in  the  shape  of  this  woman  ;  and 
I  expect  sheHl  be  the  ruin  of  him  yet. 
I  can't  want  to  break  up  his  illusion 
about  her;  because,  what  good  will  it 
do  ?  He  has  married  her,  and  must 
live  with  her;  and,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
let  the  illusion  last  while  it  can  !  I'm 
going  to  draw  off,  and  leave  them  to 
each  other ;  there's  no  other  way." 

"Youare,  Gracie?" 

"  Yes ;  you  see  John  came  to  me, 
all  stammering  and  embarrassment, 
about  this  making  over  of  the  old 
place;  but  I  put  him  at  ease  at  once. 
'  The  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
John,'  said  L  '  Of  course  Lillie  has 
her  taste ;  and  it's  her  right  to  have 
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the  bouse  arrangeJ  to  suit  it,*  And 
then  I  proposed  to  take  all  the  ohl 
famOy  things,  and  famish  tlie  house 
that  I  own  on  Elm  Street,  and  live 
there,  and  let  John  anrl  Lillie  keep 
house  by  themsLdves.  You  see,  there 
is  BO  helping  the  thing.  Married 
people  must  be  left  to  themselves  j 
ttobody  can  help  thera.  They  must 
make  their  own  discoveries,  6ght  their 
o\TO  battles,  sink  or  swim,  together; 
and  I  have  determined  that  not  by 
the  winking  of  an  eye  will  I  interfere 
between  them." 

"  Well,  but  do  you  think  John 
wants  you  to  go  ?  " ' 

"  He  feel3  badly  about  it ;  and  yet 
I  have  convinced  him  that  it's  best. 
Poor  fellow  1  all  these  changes  are 
not  a  bit  to  his  taste.  lie  liked  the 
old  plar^e  as  it  was,  and  the  oM  ways ; 
but  John  is  so  unselfish.  He  has  got 
it  in  his  head  that  Lillie  is  very  sensi- 
tive and  peculiar,  and  that  her  spirits 
require  all  these  changes,  as  well  as 
Newport  air." 

*'Well,"  said  Letitia,  <Mf  n,  man 
begins  to  say  A  in  that  line,  he  must 
say  B  " 

"Of  course/'  said  Grace ;  *' and 
also  G  and  D,  an<l  so  on,  down  to  X, 
Yf  Z.  A  woman,  armed  with  sick- 
headaches,  nervousness,  debility,  pre- 
sentiments, fears,  horrors,  and  all  sorts 
of  imaginary  and  real  diseases,  has 
an  eternal  armory  of  weajjons  of  sub* 
jugation.  What  can  a  man  do?  Can 
he  tell  her  that  she  is  lying  and  sham- 
ming ?  Half  the  time  sho  i.sn"  t ;  she 
can  actually  work  herself  into  about 
any  physical  state  she  chooaos.  The 
fortnight  before  Lillie  went  to  New- 
port, she  really  looked  pale,  and  ate 
next  to  nothing ;  and  she  managed 
admirably  to  seem  to  be  trying  to 
keep  up,  and  not  to  complain^  —  yet 
you  see  how  she  can  go  on  at  New- 
port." 


hn  eo3 


^*  It  seems  a  pity  John 
derstand  her.*' 

"  My  dear,  I  wouldn't  havi 
the  world.  \VTienever  he  doai 
despise  her,  and  then  he  will  U 
ed.  For  John  is  no  hypod 
more  than  I  am.  No,  I  earni 
that  his  soap- bubble  may  nol 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  'Let! 
least,  he  might  go  dow*n  to 
for  a  day  or  two ;  and  hb 
there  might  set  some  thing 
it  might  at  least  check  repoti 
might  just  suggest  to  him 
friendly  things  were  being  ai 

"Well,  I'U   eee  what  I 
said  Grace. 

So,  by  a  little  feminine  tao 
gestion,  Grace  despatched  h 
to  si>end  a  day  or  two  in  oSei 

His  coming  and  pi 
nipted  the  lounging  hours 
room;  the  introduction  to 
band "  shortened  the  inl 
John  was  courteous  and  afSi 
he  neither  smoke  nor  drat 
there  was  a  mutual  r*»pulsioaj 
him  and  many  of  Lillie's  Aofi 

**  I  say,  Dan,''  said  Bill  S« 
Danfortli,  as  they  were  srao 
one  end  of  the  veranda,  *^ 
driven  out  of  jour  lodgii| 
Seymour  came/' 

**  No  more  than  the  resl  ^ 
aaid  Dan  forth.  ^ 

"  I  don  t  know  about  that, 
think  1/ou  might  have  been 
master  of  those  premises.  Ill 
now,  Dan,  why  didn't  you  U 
Lill  yourself?  Evoryl>ody 
yon  were  going  to  last  year.*i 

"Didn't  want  her;  k 
much,"  said  Danforth,  "  Di( 
to  keep  her;  she's  too  curt 
travagant.  It*s  jolly  to  hare 
of  concern  on  hand ;  but  F 
Seymour  'd  pay  her  bills  thai 
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"Who  thought  you  were  so  prac- 

il,Dan?" 

"Practical^   that    I  am;    I'm    an 

1  biid.      Take   my  advice,   boys, 

v;  keep  shy  of  the  girls,  and  flirt 

ft  the   married  ones,  —  then  you 

i^  get  Toped  in." 

'I  amy,  boys,"  said  Tom  Nichols, 

In't  ahe  a  case,  now?    What  a 

id  she  has !    I  bet  she  can  smoke 

■1  to  any  of  us." 

■Yes;   I  keep  her  in  cigarettes," 

i  Danforth;  "she's  got  a  box  of 

Im    somewhere   under  her  ruffles 


"What  if  Seymour  should  find 
■B?"  said  Tom. 

f  Seymour  I  pooh  I  he's  a  muff  and 
^g.  I  bet  you  he  won't  find  her 
ft;  she's  the  joUiest  little  humbug- 
to  there  is  going.    She'd  cheat  a 

m  out  of  the  sight  of  his  eyes. 

perfectly  wonderful" 

^How  came    Seymour  to   marry 

ft" 

'He?  why,  he's  a  pious  youth, 

fa  MB  grass  itself;  and  I  suppose 

talked  religion  to  him.     Did  you 
It  hear  her  talk  religion  ?  " 
^A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this, 
I  of   which    Danforth    went   on. 
ly  Greorge,  boys,  she  gave  me  a 
Iyer-book  once  I    I've  got  it  yet." 
^  Well,  if  that  isn't  the  best  thing 
%ier  heard ! "  said  Nichols. 
''It  was  at  the  time  she  was  laying 
|e  to  me,  you  see.    She  undertook 
k  part  of  guardian  angel,  and  used 
Idk  lots  of  sentiment.    The  girls 
llota  of  that  out  of  Creorge  Sand's 
Ms  about  the  holiness  of  doing  just 

jou've  a  mind  to,  and  all  that," 
iDaaforth. 

"By  Gtoorge,  Dan,  you  oughtn't 
langh.     She  may  have  more  good 
her  ihan  you  think." 
"Olif     humbug  I    don't    I    know 


"  Well,  at  any  rate  she's  a  wonder- 
ful creature  to  hold  her  looks.  By 
George!  how  she  does  hold  out! 
You'd  say,  now,  she  wasn't  more  than 
twenty." 

"  Yes;  she  understands  getting 
herself  up,"  said  Danforth,  "and 
touches  up  her  cheeks  a  bit  now  and 
then." 

*•'  She  don't  paint,  though  ?  " 

"Don't  paint!  Don't  she?  I'd 
like  to  know  if  she  don't;  but  she 
does  it  like  an  artist,  like  an  old 
master,  in  fact." 

"Or  like  a  young  mistress,"  said 
Tom,  and  then  laughed  at  his  own 
wit 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  John 
was  sitting  at  an  open  window  above, 
and  heard  occasional  snatches  of  this 
conversation  quite  sufficient  to  im- 
press him  disagreeably.  He  had  not 
heard  enough  to  know  exactly  what 
had  been  said,  but  enough  to  feel  that 
a  set  of  coarse,  low-minded  men  were 
making  quite  free  with  the  name  and 
reputation  of  his  Lillie ;  and  he  was 
indignant 

"  She  is  so  pretty,  so  frank,  and  so 
impulsive,"  he  said.  "Such  women 
are  always  misconstrued.  I'm  resolved 
to  caution  her." 

"Lillie,"  he  said,  "who  is  this 
Danforth?" 

"Charlie  Danforth  — oh!  he's  a 
millionnaire  that  I  refused.  He  was 
wild  about  me,  —  is  now,  for  that 
matter.  He  perfectly  haunts  my 
rooms,  and  is  tdways  teasing  mo  to 
ride  with  him." 

"Well,  Lillie,  if  I  were  you,  I 
wouldn't  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
him." 

"  John,  I  don't  mean  to,  any  more 
than  I  can  help.  I  try  to  keep  him 
off  all  I  can ;  but  one  doesn't  want  to 
be  rude,  you  know." 

"My  darling,"  said   John,  ^yoa 
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little  know  tbe  wickedness    of    the 

world  J  and  tlie  cruel  tilings  that  men 
will  allow  tbemselves  to  say  of  women 
wlio  are  meaning  no  harm.  You 
cmu't  be  too  carefiilj  LOlie,** 

^^  Oil !  I  am  eareftiL  Mamma  is 
here,  you  kiiow^  all  the  while  j  and  I 
never  r^eive  except  she  is  pres- 
ent,^ 

John  sat  abstractedly  fingering  tho    sist  on  reTolntionizing  oui  h( 
Tarious   objects   on   the  tabl^j    then    know"  — 
he  opened  a  drawer  in  the  same  me- 
chanical maimer. 

''  Why,  LilHe !  what's  this  f  what 
in* the  world  are  these  ?  " 

*'  0    John  !     sure    enough  !    well, 
there  is  something  I  was  going  to  ask    am  here,  and  the  sea  air  and 
you  about,     Danforth  used  always  to   strengthens  me  so,  we  maj 
be  sending  me  thingSj  you  know,  be-    put  it  through,     I  will  come 
fore  we  were  married  —  flowers  and    soon  as  the  hoiise  is  done." 
confectionery,  and  one  thing  or  other;        "But  perhaps  you  would 
andj  since  I  have  been  here  now,  he    go  with  me  to  Kew  York  to  i 
has    done    the   same,   and    I    really    fu  mi  hire  ?  ^ 
didnt    know   what   to   do   about   it        ^^  Oh^  the  artist  does  all  thai 
You  know  I  didn't  want  to  quarrel    ley  Ferrola   will  giro  his  < 
witli  liim,  or  rri't    liis  ill-will;  lie's  a    Simon  *S:  Sauls,  and  tlioy  will 
]ii_Lrli-sj>iriti'(l  il'llow,  and  a  man    one    thine:  up  complete.      It's  tlio 
(lo(.\<n't  want  l"or  an  enemy,  so  I  liave    all  do  —  saves  lots  of  trouMo 
jii-t  pasx-il  it  over  ca^y  as  I  could/' 

'•  lUit,  Lillie,  a  box  of  cigarettes! 
—  of  course,  tliej' can  be  of  no  use  to 


Newport     and    aU    its    botl 
hind." 

''Well,   Lilliej  you  could 
stay  with  me  at  Gracie's,"  sa 
brightening  at  tbis  piopositic 

**  Dear  Grai:^ie,  —  so  she  h 
house  all  to  herself ;  bow  I  d 
her!  hut^  really,  John,  1  tl 
will  be  happier.     Since  you  i 


'*  But,  Lillie,  it  was  to  plei 

"Oh,  I  Imow  it!    but  jt 

I  begged  jou  not  to,     Wellj 

don^'t  think  I  should  like  to  | 

settle  down  on  Grace  :  perh 


'•  Of  course  :  they  are  only  a  sort 
of  curiosity  that  he  imports  from 
Spain  with  his  cigars.'' 

'•  Tve  a  great  mind  to  send  them 
back  to  him  myself,"  said  John. 

'•  Oh,  don't,  John  !  why,  how  it 
would  look!  —  as  if  you  were  angry, 
orthonglit  he  meant  something  wrong. 
X<»  ;  I'll  contrive  a  way  to  give  'em 
bark  with<nit  oflending  him.  I  am 
up  to  all  surli  little  wa^-s. 

''Come,  now,''  she  added,  ''don't 
let's  l>e  cross  just  the  little  time  you 
have  to  staj'  with  me.  I  do  wish  our 
house  were  not  all  torn  up,  so  that  I 
could  go  home  with   you,  and  leave 


John  went  home,  after  tli 
spent  in  Xev^-port,  feeling  tli 
was  somehow  an  injured  fair 
that  the  envious  worM  bore  < 
ways  on  beauty  and  prosperi* 

But  incidentally  he  heard  a 
heard  much  that  made  him 
He  heard  her  admired  as  a 
girl,  a  "  fast  one  ; "'  he  li 
her  smoking,  he  overheard  .so 
about  *'  painting." 

The  time  was  that  Jolm 
Lillie  an  embryo  angel,  —  an 
little  bewildered  and  gone  ast 
with  wings  a  tritle  the  worst 
world's  wear, — but  essentiall 
gel  of  the  same  nature  with 
revered  mother. 

Gradually  the  mercury  h; 
falling  in  the  tube  of  estimati' 
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A  given  up  the  angel ;  and  now  he 

Qed  her  to  himself  a  "silly  little 

pty,*'^  but  he  did  it  \i*ith  a  smile. 

was  such   a  neat,  white,  graceful 

Hj;   and  all   his   oivn   pussy  too. 

id  purred  and  rubbed  its  little  head 

|ao  coat-sleeve  but  his,  —  of  that  he 

p  certain.     Only  a  bit   silly.     She 

1^  still  fih  a  little,  John  feared, 

penally  when  he  looked  back  to  the 

iiipter  about   her  age,  —  and   then, 

pliaps.  about  the  cigarettes. 

"Well,  she   might,  perhaps,  in   a 

excited  hour,  have  smoked  ons 

heo,  just  for  fun,  and  the  thing  had 

.gge rated.     She  had  promised 

iy  to  return  those  cigarettes,  —  he 

d  not  say  to  himself  that  he  feared 

would  not    He   kept  sa^-ing  to 

lelf  that  she  would.     It  was  ne- 

to  say  this  often  to  make  him- 

believe  it. 

s  to  painting,  well,  John  didn't 
to  ask  her,  because,  what  if  she 
t  tell  him  the  truth  ?  And,  if 
did  paint,  was  it  so  great  a  sin, 
r  little  thing  ?  He  would  watch, 
bring  her  out  of  it.  After  all, 
I  the  house  was  all  finished  and 
jged,  and  he  got  her  back  from 
hiport,  there  would  be  a  long,  quiet, 
kestic  winter  at  Springdale;  and 
By  would  get  up  their  reading- 
ekfly  and  he  would  set  her  to  im- 
^ting  her  mind,  and  gradually  the 
ion  of  this  empty,  fashionable  life 
iHd  die  out  of  her  horizon,  and  she 
^Id  come  into  his  ways  of  thinking 
A  doing. 

ftaty  after  all,  John  managed  to  bo 
■■d  of  her.  When  he  read  in  the 
^mns of ''  The  Herald"  the  account 
^tte  Splandangerous  ball  in  New- 

ri,  and  of  the  entrancingly  beauti- 
Mxs.  J.  S.,  who  appeared  in  a  radi- 
ijt  dress  of  silvery  gauze  made  a  la 
^mfSf  &C.,  &C.,  John  was  rather 
\/mti  than  otherwise.    Lillie  danced 


till  daylight,  —  it  showed  that  she 
must  be  gettinir  back  her  stronpth  — 
and  she  was  votoil  the  belle  of  tho  scone. 
VTho  wouldn't  take  the  ct'>mfort  that 
is  to  he  got  in  any  thing?  John 
owned  this  fashionable  meteor,  —  why 
shouldn't  he  njoice  in  it  ? 

Two  years  ago,  had  anylnxly  told 
him  that  one  day  he  should  have  a 
wife  that  told  fibs,  and  painted,  and 
smoked  cigarettes,  and  danced  all 
night  at  Newport,  and  yet  that  he 
should  love  her,  and  be  proud  of  her, 
he  would  have  said.  Is  thy  ser\'ant  a 
dog?  He  was  then  a  considerate, 
thoughtful  John,  serious  and  careful 
in  his  life-plans ;  and  the  wife  that  was 
to  be  his  companion  was  something 
celestial.  But  so  it  is.  By  degrees, 
we  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  actu- 
al and  existing.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  for  us  it  is  the  inevitable. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
HOME  A  LA   POMPADOUR. 

Well,  Lillie  came  back  at  last; 
and  John  conducted  her  over  the 
transformed  Se^'mour  mansion,  where 
literally  old  things  had  passed  away, 
and  all  things  become  new. 

There  was  not  a  relic  of  the  past. 
The  house  was  furbished  and  re- 
splendent—  it  was  gilded — it  was 
frescoed  —  it  was  a  fa  Pompadour,  and 
a  la  Louis  Quinze^and  Louis  Quatorzi*, 
and  a  la  every  thing  Fn-nrhy^  and 
pretty,  and  gay  and  glistening.  For, 
though  the  parlors  at  first  wore  the 
only  apartments  contemplated  in  this 
renaissance,  yet  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  parlors,  when  all  tricke<l  out,  cast 
such  invidious  reflections  on  the 
chambers  that  the  chambon  f^rlt 
themselves  old  and  rubbi-hy,  and 
prayed  and  stretched  out  bands  of 
imploration  to  have  something  done 
for  them  I 
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triumiiliiiiitly. 

The  FriMicli  EmiK»ror,  Loui^$  Napo- 
leon, who  was  a  bhrewd  sort  of  man 
ill  his  day  and  way,  used  to  talk  a 
great  deal  about  the  '*  logic  of 
events ; "  which  language,  being  in- 
terpreted, my  dear  gentlemen,  means 
A  giKHl  deal  in  domestic  life.  It 
means,  for  instance,  that,  wlien  you 
drive  the  iirst  nail,  or  tear  down  the 
first  boani,  in  the  way  of  alteration  of 
an  old  ] louse,  you  will  have  to  make 
over  every  room  and  corner  in  it,  and 
pay  as  much  again  for  it  as  if  you 
built  a  new  one. 

John  was  able  to  sympathize  with 
Lillic  in  her  childish  delight  in  the 
new  liouse,  because  he  loved  her,  and 
was  able  to  put  himself  and  his  own 
wishes  out  of  tho  question  for  her 
sake ;  but,  when  all  the  bills  con- 
nected with  this  change  came  in,  he 
had  emotions  with  which  Lillio  could 
not  sympathize;  iirstly,  because  she 
knew  nothing  about  figures,  and  was 
resolved  never  to  know  any  thing; 
and,  like  all  people  who  know  nothing 
about  them,  she  cared  nothing,  —  and 
second,  because  she  did  not  love  John. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  Lillie  would  have 


But  all  this  is  : 
exist,  to  be  sure,  w 
it  generally  does, 
exist  where  there 
my  dear  ladies,  is  ; 
a  life  out  of  self  ai 
very  essence  is  tlic 
comfort,  tlio  case 
another  to  one*s  ov 
bear  them.  Love 
receiving.  Love  i 
blotting-paper  or  i 
in  every  thing  to  it 
springing  fountain, 
Love's  motto  has 
this  world  as  a  cln 
price  by  the  loveli* 
purest,  the  strong 
ever  trod  this  morl 
it  is  recorded  tha 
moip  blessed  to  giv 
Now,  in  love,  there 
to  one  giver.  Thei 
in  this  world  who  li 
love  love,  where  1 
knows  how  to  loi 
dear  ladies,  is  a  : 
than  all  your  Fren( 
dancing.  Yoa  m 
power  of  it  bj  amo 
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-sacrifice;  yoa  may  lose  the 
»f  loving  noblj  and  worthilj, 
ome  a  mere  sheet  of  blotting- 
11  your  life. 

irUl  please  to  oibserrey  tHat  in 
married  fife  of  dieae  two,  as 
'  told,  an  the  aeeommodations, 
nces^  changes^  hare  been 
J  John  Ibr  Lillie. 
iOs  been,  step  bj  step,  giving 
^r  his  ideal  of  life,  and  trying, 
3  so  different  a  nature  can,  to 
odate  his  to  hers;  and  she 
all  this  as  her  right  and  due. 
ses  no  particular  cause  of  grati- 
it,  —  it  is  what  she  expected 
le  married.  Her  own  special- 
thing  which  she  has  always 
ed,  is  to  get  that  sort  of  power 
ji  by  which  she  can  carry  her 
bits  and  purposes,  and  make 
xible  to  her  will ;  nor  does  a 
n  of  the  utter  worthlessneas 
.fishness  of  such  a  life  ever 
the  horizon  of  her  thoughts 
's  bills  were  graver  than  he 
J.  It  is  true  he  was  rich ;  bat 
I  a  relative  term.  As  related 
style  of  living  hitherto  prac- 
his  establishment,  John's  in- 
as  princely,  and  left  a  large 
to  be  devoted  to  works  of  gen- 
levolence;  but  he  perceived, 
this  year,  that  balance  would 
absorbed;  and  that  troubled 

,  again,  his  establishment  be- 
r  given  up  by  his  sister,  must 
ganixed  with  Lillie  at  its  head; 
lie  declared  in  the  outset,  that 
Id  not,  and  would  not,  take  any 
about  any  thing. 
m  would  have  to  get  servants ; 
\  servants  would  have  to  see  to 
"  she  "was  resolved,  for  one 
:hat  she  wasn't  going  to  be  a 
» housekeeping." 
;reat  pains  and  importunity, 


and  an  offer  of  high  wages,  Grace  and 
John  retained  Bridget  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  secured  from  New  York 
a  seamstress  and  a  waitress  and  other 
members  to  make  out  a  domestic  staff 

This  sisterhood  were  from  the  isle 
of  Erin,  and  not  an  unfavorable  speci- 
men of  that  important  portion  of  our 
domestic  life.  They  were  quick-wit- 
ted, well-versed  in  a  certain  degree 
of  household  and  domestic  skill,  guide<l 
in  well-doing  more  by  impulsive  good 
feeling  than  by  any  ver}'  enlightened 
principle.  The  dominant  idea  with 
them  all  aj»peared  to  be,  that  tlu*y 
were  living  in  the  house  of  a  niillion- 
naire,  where  money  flowcsd  through  the 
establishment  in  a  golden  stream,  out 
of  which  all  might  drink  freely  and 
rejoicingly,  with  no  questions  aHkcd. 
Mrs.  Lillie  concerned  herself  only  with 
results,  and  paid  no  attention  to  ways 
and  means.  She  wanted  a  dainty  and 
generous  table  to  be  siirearl  for  her,  at 
all  proper  hours,  with  every  pleasing 
and  agreeable  variety,  to  which  sho 
should  come  as  she  would  to  the  tablo 
of  a  boarding-house,  without  tnmbling 
her  head  where  any  thing  came  from 
or  went  to.  Bridget,  having  bcjcn  frir 
some  years  under  the  training  and 
surveillance  of  Grace  Bc;ymour,  was 
more  than  usually  competent  as  cook 
and  provider ;  but  Bridget  had  abun- 
dance of  the  Irish  astuteness,  which 
led  her  to  feel  the  genius  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  hha^ie  her  course  ac- 
cordingly. 

With  Grace,  she  had  l>een  accurate, 
saving,  and  economical ;  for  3Iiss  Grace 
was  so.  Bridget  had  felt,  under  her 
sway,  the  beauty  of  that  economy  which 
saves  because  saving  is  in  itself  so 
fitting  and  so  respectable,  and  be- 
cause, in  this  way,  a  power  for  a  wise 
generosity  is  accumulated.  She  was 
sympathetic  with  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  establishment 
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But,  under  tho  new  mistreM,  Brid- 
get declineil  in  virtue.  Tlie  announce- 
ment that  the  mistress  of  a  family 
ij«n*t  going  to  give  liersclf  any  trouble, 
nor  bother  her  head  with  care  about 
any  thing,  is  one,  the  influence  of 
which  is  felt  downward  in  every  de- 
{lartment.  Why  should  Bridget  give 
herself  any  trouble  to  save  and  econo- 
mize for  a  mistress  who  took  none 
for  herself  ?  She  had  worked  hard  all 
her  life,  why  not  take  it  easy  ?  And 
it  was  80  much  easier  to  send  a  daily 
basket  of  cold  victuals  to  her  cousin 
on  Vine  Street  than  to  contrive  ways 
of  making  the  most  of  things,  that 
Bridget  felt  i)erfectly  justifietl  in  doing 
it.  If,  once  in  a  while,  a  little  tea  and 
a  paper  of  sugar  found  their  way  into 
the  same  basket,  who  would  ever  miss 
it? 

The  seamstress  was  an  elegant  lady. 
She  kept  all  Lillie's  dresses  and  laces 
and  wardrobe,  and  had  something 
ready  for  her  to  put  on  when  she 
changed  her  toilet  every  day.  If  this 
very  fine  lady  wore  her  mistress's 
skirts  and  sashes  and  laces  and  jew- 
elry', on  tho  sly,  to  evening  parties 
among  tho  upper  servant  circles  of 
Springdale,   who   was    to   know   it  ? 


a  nice  little  account-book,  pn 
a  table  of  figures^  showing 
come  of  the  Spindlewood 
and  the  income  of  his  law 
and  his  income  from  other 
Against  this,  he  placed  the  i 
out-goes  of  his  business,  ani 
what  balance  might  be  left, 
showed  what  had  hitherto  be 
for  various  benevolent  purp 
nected  with  the  schools  and  1 
lishments  at  Spindlewood.  H 
what  had  been  the  bills  for  i 
ting  of  the  house,  and  what  \ 
the  running  current  expense 
family. 

Ho  hoped  that  he  had  i 
these  so  plain  and  simple,  th 
might  easily  be  made  to  un 
them,  and  that  thus  some  cle 
cial  boundaries  might  appea 
mind.  Then  he  seized  a  i 
hour,  and  produced  his  book. 

"Lillie,-'  he  said,  *'Iwant 
you  understand  a  little  about 
penGitures  and  income." 

"Oh,  dreaflful,  John!  don 
I  never  had  any  head  fort! 
that  kind." 

"But,  Lillie,  please  let  i 
you,"  persisted  John.     "  I've 
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iftttOL  'ton. 
ZlCCf 

Ijrtid 


in  dieho^ 

s  expenm:  a 

ng  at  mTCflj 

from  viiat 


it  i%  Join!  'Sffw^  ycm 
>  lepwth  aw  vStBa  it  j  for 

it  wms  joarovn  idtuL  I 
it  the  ahensSoztf  mudc: 
>iild  insist  on  it.  I  cldiTi 
iS  best;  lNatT>««*0iQd  LiiT'f 

illie,  it  was  aD  bwaEDW  wo 

[  daie  saj ;  bol  I  d^ciKLliii't 
ed  them  if  I  tkom^rt  zr 
to  bring  in  aS  dniff  iKit^Msr 
e,  and  make  ik  kuTt*  'fc«i 
old  accoant&.  and  aH  mci 
*d  rather  nerer  hvrt  luid 
!  ^     And  here  UIIm*  liiepEEi 

now.  m V  dariing.  d»  W  a 

3man,  and  wx  aid  iolbe  a 

John!  it's  jost  as  I  ks»e^  ii 
I  always  said  jrm  waniiMi  a 
»rt  of  a  woman  for  a  wij^x. 
knew  when  T->a  wA  m* 
sn*t  in  the  ka$t  fSrosuz- 
sensible,  bat  a  ffvjr  littSe 
ng;  andjoaaiebezinning 

I  of  me  alreadj.  Yon  wi^h 
arried  a  woEoan  like  Grace, 

II  do." 

how  silly!  Please  do  listen, 
1  hare  no  idea  how  simple 
rhat  I  want  to  explain  to 

John,  I  can*t  to-night,  any- 

iise  I    have    a    headache. 

talk  has  got  my  head  to 

so;    if 8  really  dreadful! 

0  low-spirited  !    I  do  wish 
wife  that  woald  sait  you 

\jid  forthwith  Mrs.  Lillie 

1  tears ;  and  John  stroked 
uid  petted  her,  and  called 


liur  h  iii!!t  link  imsFr.  and  lie^i^^fed 
lite  iiurCLUL  iir  'itoin^  k*  TcmirL  vrith 
iHH.  uiib.  JL  iiiiimM  AiBUfd  llkf  a  fwil 
|p«iifiruL*j. 

*'i?  -Eiuc  "wimiKL  vwt  TN.y  wife 
ncv,"  1  imifT'  Z  ixavs-  mmu:  yomi  vrhu 
It  iiriiniiflmr  mnuHtuuiit'  TuniurL  "Td 
lULCt  liU!  iHi'nuvt  !  * 

virt..  -riiu*  ar*-  7-111;  runiir  x'.-  d:*  iJ>:»irt 

a!i{t:iinn»  C-^'t  7:ii:r  vd*  i  Ki'.l:  Ltsifc*!!- 
ajili*:.  K  -dian  *ii»fr  '.:uiiii'.i;  T^jwrTlOj  av 
i»aid  XI'  -siiWL  •*  Art  ryu  pydiig:  Vj 
mitocrt  lilH-  li-Iuf  l^aardi,  vz}^  tu^  uii 

cifir  THnct  rt''.»4  -w'.iuja  iJi*.!  d'>? 
OinnziiT  '.iff  a  vT:ai7  imi*-  L«a'3  wvuld 
iit-n  tuEL  it  xLXv  a  rJdji  «**.  An 
lULi'.uKLT  j»r.»r«rV  Ki^s-iii'^jyui^T  r«naik«, 
-  TciD  taiij'";  Laxfr  idib*  ^i  a  jart  tJjan 
Iht  ^Vri-r  —  aui  iiO"  »£i*'^ai;t  <yf  faro- 

v^  T'-nj  ■■rit  iv  *^,  jvj  wi^t  tak^f 
LtT.  arud  iLL»i*  Til*  J.*****  *A  it.  P^rr- 
Lfcx^  Tors  w^mjI  T'/:;r  vwa  way.  D'jh* t 
yc«u  wi*ii  T'jra  'x»ul-'J  ;y*^.  it  ? 

Bui  -d^ii'T  *?j*  yr^mi^  Uf  o)fiy? 
l>>ii"T  4^  ?  Of  'y/ir»e.  Tliijii  why 
it  h  \h.h:,  I  muv:  b*  all  th«?  wli  jl'j  yi*:M- 
kiz  i>c.flat*-  a::*'!  *he  iiev#jr?  WVIl, 
sir.  tha.T  i*  fvr  yo?i  V/  f»C'ttlf$.  Tli« 
marria*^  *6Tr:c*  gives  you  authority ; 
eo  d<o<M  the  law  of  the  land.  John 
cr/old  lock  Qp  3Ini.  Lillio  till  sht; 
leam«yl  h^r  le^Aons ;  he  couM  do  any 
of  twenty  oth^-r  thingH,  that  no 
gentleman  would  ever  think  of  doing, 
and  the  law  would  support  him  in 
it.  I^at,  because  John  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  not  Paddy  from  Cork, 
he  strokes  his  wife's  head,  and  sub- 
mits. 

We  understand  that  our  brethren, 
the  Methodists,  have  recently  decided 
to  leave  the  word  '^  obey  "  out  of  the 
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Dead,  lonely  night,  and  all  streets  quiet  now; 

Til  in  o'er  the  moon  the  hindmost  cloud  swims  paJB 
Of  that  great  rack  that  hrought  us  up  the  snow ; 
On  earth  strange  shadows  o'er  the  snow  are  cast ; 
f\  Pale  stars,  bright  moon,  swift  cloud,  make  heaven 

[%-^  ^  That  earth  left  silent  by  the  wind  of  night 

\\»\  Seems  shrunken  'neath  the  gray  unmeasured  heig 


■J} 


•■■Vi 

■Vl 


Ah  !  through  the  hush  the  looked-for  midnight  clan^ 
And  then,  e'en  while  its  last  stroke's  solemn  drone 

In  the  cold  air  by  unlit  windows  hangs, 
Out  break  the  bells  above  the  year  foredone, 
Change,  kindness  lost,  love  left,  unloved,  alone; 

Till  their  despairing  sweetness  makes  thee  deem 
Thou  once  wert  loved,  if  but  amidst  a  dream. 


0  thou,  who  clingest  still  to  life  and  love, 

:  .  ;•  Though  nought  of  good,  no  Grod,  thou  mayest  disc 

'   -'.^,  Though  nought  that  is,  thine  utmost  woe  can  move, 

r  j^'i'  Though  no  soul  knows  wherewith  thine  heart  dotb 

.  ^  yi  Yet,  since  thy  weary  lips  no  curse  can  learn, 

'*  '-j^  Cast  no  least  thing  thou  loved'st  once  away, 

^7;^:  Since  yet  perchance  thine  eyes  shall  see  the  day. 
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are  two  ways  of  studying 
divine  character  and  wiU;  first, 
God's  works  and  ways,  man  and 
vvidence;  second,  in  his  written 
The  result  of  what  we  learn 
the  first  method  we  call  natural 
gion;  the  second,  revealed  reli- 
What  is  the  relative  value 
two  methods?  Is  either  of 
complete  by  itself?  Do  the 
nits  of  independent  inquiries  by 
methods  agree  together,  or  disa- 
?  Are  natural  and  revealed 
ifpon  opposed  to  each  other  ?  or  do 
supplement  each  other?  Has 
led  reb'gion  superseded  natural 
^n,   or  only  completed  it  ?     Is 


religion  still  an  important 
of  knowledge,  fiEuth,  and  in- 
? 

These  are  very  important  ques- 
mBj  and  *still  unsettled  in  many 
bids.  Nay,  they  are  practically 
Wed  so  differently  by  different 
kools  of  inquirers,  that  the  whole 
eologj  of  national  churches  and 
is  has  been  determined,  one  way 
mnoitliei^  by  the  ground  assumed  in 
qpect  to  them.  If  written  revela- 
m  be  the  only  source  of  the  knowl- 
ge  of  God  to  be  depended  upon, 

is  easy  to  see  how  greatly  it  he- 
mes OS  to  magnify  the  Scriptures, 
id  how  much  we  are  at  the  mercy 

ftn  exact  understanding  of  their 
ichings;  how,  in  this  interpreta- 
n,  the  learning  and  acuteness  of  an 
bcated  class  of  scribes  and  minis- 
is  become  indispensable ;  how  this 
MBy  of  necessity  scholastic  and 
lonishy  tends  to  acquire  systematic 
ewB  of  what  revelation  teaches,  and 

stereotype  them  in  creeds;  how, 


by  degrees,  this  learned  scheme  comes 
to  stand  for  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and,  under  the  name  of  a  plan 
of  salvation,  gets  accorded  to  it  all 
the  authority  belonging  to  the  only 
source  of  a  saving  knowledge  of 
God. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  this  has 
been  the  actual  result  of  the  assump- 
tion or  conclusion  that  the  light  of 
nature  is  not  only  imperfect,  but 
vitiated  by  the  mediinn  through 
which  it  shines,  —  so  that  its  toMti- 
mony  is  both  defective  and  mislead- 
ing. And  this  conclusion  has  been 
reached  in  two  ways :  first,  by  a  prac- 
tical inference  from  the  gross  super- 
stitions and  immoralities  which  have 
darkened  the  face  of  countries  without 
a  written  revelation,  from  which 
the  practical  worthlessness  of  natural 
religion  has  been  deduced ;  and,  sec- 
ond, from  the  alleged  disparagement 
of  natural  religion  by  revelation 
itself.  The  written  Word  of  God 
declares,  it  is  said,  that,  by  nature, 
men  do  not  and  cannot  know  God ; 
that  all  their  inferences  and  sp(*cula- 
tions  about  him  are  made  uiielcMi  by 
their  own  depraved  and  fallen  na- 
tures, as  the  fairest  prospect  in  hid 
from  a  blind  eye,  or  is  dintortefl  by  a 
diseased  one. 

It  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  first  of  these  objecjtionii  to  say, 
that  it  is  equally  a(jpli(;able  to  rvrrrt- 
lation,  since  ignorance  of  GfKl,  imjier- 
stition,  immorality,  extenjiively  prevail 
in  countries  which  revelation  has 
reached, — and  that,  if  it  proves  th#» 
worthlessness  of  natural  religion  to 
show  that  people  do  not  live  up  to 
their    light    under    it,  so  the  same 
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dofalcation  in  Christian  countries 
proves  the  worthlciMnoss  of  Revels 
tiou.  But,  in  the  iirat  case,  it  is 
a88urae<l,  that  the  sensuality,  igno- 
rance, and  folly  are  in  conseijuence 
of  Natural  rt*Hgion,  and,  in  the  other, 
only  in  spite  of  Ueveale<l  ri'ligion  — 
a  very  unfair  discrimination.  Tlie 
truth  is,  that  (rinl  never  left  himself 
without  witness  in  the  world  or  the 
soul,  and  that  natural  religion  could 
justly  declare  men  without  excuse 
for  not  learning  and  oheying  his  will, 
set  forth  in  his  works  and  ways,  and 
written  in  their  hearts.  No  amount 
of  light  or  knowledge  can  render 
obe<li(^nce  certain.  It  is  alike  under 
natural  and  revealed  religion  de- 
pendent on  the  free  will  of  men, 
whether  they  will  hearken  to  and  do 
the  will  of  God,  or  close  their  eyes 
and  ears  to  truth,  and  go  their  own 
p<»rilous  and  foolish  way. 

And  then,  again,  to  depreciate  the 
testimony  of  nature  to  (io<rs  charac- 
ter, or  the  ri'liableness  of  the  human 
soul,  as  a  witness  to  God's  truth,  in 
favor  of  tilt?  exchisive  antinomy  of  n.ive- 
lation,  ii9  to  strike  a  death-blow  at 
the  fecundations  of  n^vclation  itself  j 
iciT  to  what  but   to   human   nature, 


tentiary,  a  mediator,  a  revelatorof 
his  will,  to  humanity  ?  If  homaDitj 
has  no  reliable  knowledge  of  God,  no 
sure  means  of  knowing  his  band- 
writing,  or  sign -manual,  how  is  hu- 
manity to  know  whether  it  is  God 
that  speaks,  or  writes  to,  or  commani- 
cates  with  it  ?  But  what  is  it  tliat 
enables  man  to  know  that  Moses  or 
Christ  are  messengers  from  God? 
Do  you  say  their  miracles?  Bat 
would  miracles  prove  that  a  mesen- 
ger  came  from  Goil,  if  he  taaglit 
what  was  contrary  to  man's  rema 
or  conscience  ?  Could  it  be  God  that 
spoke,  or  be  believed  to  be  God,  if  his 
alleged  messenger  should  say  that 
lying,  adultery,  murder,  robbery, 
were  enjoinetl,  or  even  permissible, 
even  though  signs  and  wonders  ac- 
companied the  impostor  who  claimed 
to  be  his  representative  ?  Paul  tok 
the  Galatians  not  to  believe  an  ange! 
from  heaven,  if  he  taught  any  othei 
gospel  than  his;  and  all  the  miracle 
that  could  be  heaped  together  coulc 
not  render  any  messi*nger  credR'Ie 
as  a  divine  repr^?i*:*nijitive  ui  inx; 
who  should  repeal,  annul,  contradict, 
the  mom]  law  written  in  maaV 
original  constitution,  felt  to  be  swrel 
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gross  iDJuiy  and  snffenngy  the 
kdon  and  ruin  thej  bring  upon 
itr,  always  prove  that,  in  yield- 

them,  humanity  is  disobeying 
r  of  its  nature.  It  is  the  glory  of 
nature,  that  ignorance,  folly, 
in,  destroy  him.  If  he  prQ«- 
away  fiom  Grod  and  obedience 
Ts  law,  it  would  prove  that  he 
ot  God's  child,  —  that  he  was 
ade  for  light,  and  truth,  and 
for  aspiration  and  worship, 
cnsequences  following  upon 
less,  sensuality,  and  sin,  in  all 
nd  everywhere  alike,  are  the 
:  testimony  we  have  that  Crod 
man  upright ;  that,  in  his  con- 
,  he  gave  him  a  sure  and  safe 
:o  guide  his  feet ;  that  he  sins 
;  himself  in   sinning    against 

-  in  other  words,  that  he  really, 
ire,  knows  God,  and  therefore 

or   may  know,   by  the  tone 

voice,  whether  it  is  he  who 

in  any  revelation  which  claims 

to  the  natural  religion  of  his 

;  unfortunate  and  misleading 
e  word  "  Kevelation  "  should,  by 
n  use,  be  confined  to  written 
ion,  or  revelation  made  through 
lously-attested  messengers  or 
ors  between  God  and  man,  and 
»posed  to  all  other  sources  of 
nication  or  intercourse  with 
ine  mind.  The  only  real  and 
distinction  is  between  revela- 
written  or  spoken  and  revela- 
made  by  or  inferred  from  the 
and  providence  of  God,  the 
!>f  which  is  the  nature,  and 
ly  tlie  moral  or  religious  in- 
and  constitution  of  man. 
Mature,  the  complete  universe, 
8^gg^^  A  Creator, — a  holy,  all- 
ind  beneficent  author  and  up- 

—  if  it  did  not  proclaim,  by  its 
uid  beauty  and  benignity,  a 


presiding  intelligence,  with  attributes 
of  infiiiice  power,  wi:«docn«  and  good- 
ness, no  mere  wonl:»  could  do  it,  horn 
whatever  hallowed  or  inspired  lips 
they  might  proceed.  A  world  or  a 
universe  that  gave  no  evidences  of 
wise  design,  of  benevi>Ient  purpose, 
of  intelligible  laws,  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation, of  holy  indignation  with 
wrong-doing,  of  holy  approbation  for 
righteousness,  would  harden  the  heart 
and  bar  the  intelligence  of  man 
against  any  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  paternal  Providence  and 
benignant  Governor  which  the  most 
miraculously-endowed  delegate,  claim- 
ing to  come  from  heaven,  might  offer. 
What  do  we  think  of  the  protesta- 
tions or  affirmations  of  patriotism  and 
public  virtue,  though  attested  by  the 
letters  of  respectable  citizens,  of  men 
who  grow  suddenly  and  swollenly  rich 
by  the  opportunities  of  public  office, 
and  by  their  works  of  shameful  robbery 
from  the  helpless  citizens  of  this  (im- 
munity, under  color  of  law  ?  AVliat  do 
we  think  of  their  public  manifestoes, 
signed  and  sealed  with  all  flio  sanc- 
tity of  official  responsibility,  in  the 
face  of  the  actual  crimes  and  Oi>on 
peculations  they  commit  ?  What  if 
good  and  honest  citizens  become  their 
sponsors  ?  Is  it  not  easier  to  believe 
them  mistaken  and  deceived  by  gcxKl 
nature  and  the  innocency  or  hopeful- 
ness of  their  own  pure  hearts,  than 
to  doubt  the  overwhelming  ovidonco 
of  years  of  suffi^ring  and  wrong,  rt»- 
suiting  from  such  nien's  behavior? 

If  God  did  not  make  and  did  not 
rule  the  world  in  probity,  honor,  and 
mercy,  if  he  were  not  a  just  an<l  gootl 
and  holy  God,  if  he  did  not  really  ex- 
ist and  govern,  and  if  all  this  were 
not  ''  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,"  no  external  revelation, 
however  miraculous,  ooald  Mtabliah 
the  fact  or  make  it  end 
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c^|>t  or  uttemnce^  fititn  begmnmg 
end,  that  is  not  wnirersal  in  iii 
ealiou  ;  equally  true  for  Jtw  or 
tile;  applicable  to  Llie  fifst  eentui^rflt 
the  last ;  irrepcalable  i  moUu  (M^ 
and  as  new  and  fresh  as  the  eterail 
SKow  m©  a  word  of  Cbiit'i 


a  n^lghborboodf  a  genomtioni  tniglit, 
ihmugh  pt*rt*oual  aitmetion  or  influ- 
ence bi!  pfj^uoiled  to  Wlifve  it  in  tliQ 
i$m  af  tlieif  own  better  knowledge; 
but  it  eould  not  became  the  e^^nvli-tion 
or  luth  of  agoS|  or  of  humanity  at 

Iwgi^  ony   more   than   thiit   rountry  spring. 

cmild  Inj  g4>nprany  pensnuded  of  the  that  is  technical,  scholastic,  mw  k 

p>atnoti»im  or  Integrity  of  the  ^uaTaa  the  eense  of  a  secret  JMt  mu  thi 

mid  n>bbyr»  who>  in  emndry  parts  of  contradict*  the   teacliing  of  Satoi  I 

It,  an*  In  prp*imt  jiowcr-     **  By  their  and  the  human  soul  I     Does  be  ngt  •! 

works,    yf     iJmll     know    theni  *'    is  repeal  aU  the  Wal  enactment  of  Jo- 

Chri^t'a  ti'^ttmony ;  and  God  himself  daidm^  and  strip  the  Mo^ic  ffi^ 

appouU  in  tliL*  uTilings  of  his  proph-  of  every  thing  tecliuical  and  uationil? 

ctn  to  hii*  works  and  ways  for  the  jaa-  Is  he  not  perfectly  simple,  intelligiblt^ 

titication  of  his  own  integrity  in  bis  free  from  self-con traAlictionB  md  fi^ 

deaUnga  with  the  children  of  men>  —  dies  of  system  ?     Contrast  him  wit3i 

"  Are  not   my   way  a  equal,  are    not  eo  great  a  man  as  St.  Paul,  and  whil  ^ 

your  waya  nneqnalj  saith  the  Lt>td  ?  "  an  unintelligible,  involred,  and  I^Jcal 

But  some  one  aaks,  ^'  Is,  tben^  the  teacher  the   glorious   apos^tk*  to  tk 

general    teattmony    of    Nature    and  Gentiles  becomes,  compared  with  tht 
providence,  and  the  inference  which 
men  every  vvhere  have  dra^vn  from  it, 
0n  the  whole,  declarative  of  the  ex- 
istence   of    the     Chris^tian     God  ? " 

That  depend*  wholly   upon  what  we  in  the  simplicity,  the  truth  te  ^atm 

mean  by  the  Christian  G<xl     If  we  and  moral  instinct  and  intaitire  li^t 

mean  th^ Church  God,  or  the  theolo-  which    sets    Jc3us    apart    from  1m» 

giants  God,  or  the  Ood  of  this  pre-  apostles,  and  from  all  other  teacte 

dominant  sect  or  that  special  class,  of  religion.     Christ   re-affinaed  tk 

certainly  not.     If  we  mean  the  God  religion  of  Nature,  devoutly  ^m«i^^ 

and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  certainly  stood,  —  the   religion   of  cousfieorti 


transparent,  un-rlewish^  unck^^it^ 
unseholarly,  unartiBcial,  im-^jsturo- 
making  Founder  of  the  Chmtian  te- 
ligion?     And  idl  the  difference  liet; 


2SalMnd  ■ooni  S-rPnoleJ  Siilii^fcm, 


ris 


i  take  scboLin  ami  ^i&s&  icxiE  udutr-f 
vndeistand    kim.      Sea-rtiM-    isna 


■Ij^t  what !»  ^xsi^TL 
le  spoke  to  <»»nakciii  KZriie.  oiMlrr 
rience.  the  esenLaH  'Kct!<ri«:i!if.  rln- 
Qfsal  heart ;  aa-i  i3k-  S<;a  id^^jriiljtit:. 
the  hills  loaEErl  aSi^vai  J-erofaJfc^ 
the  lilies  of  the  ^^IL  xz»  3  ^^jt  ^  irS^ 
aiTy  and  the  ^ersoitsyKi*  iiSHco:<=:f 
komaiiitT,  and  ihe  e^mfJ  'ace.- 
^t  echoed  the  tra^h  -o^T  LS^  7r:rdi> 
,  file  divine  Iwaorr  aisid  a.'ad»;^rr 
I  character.  Hazi>»  azhl  l-e-j^rrs. 
■  and  sddieisw  fek  G^:«l*s  ll<>T:iif 
\  heating  in  that  t^-nd-^r  l^Kiiza. 
God's  own  ro!*e  flovin:^  fp>ca 
\  gentle  lips^  Thejr  carrKd  at^j 
Geological  secrets,  no  d>>grDa::c 
lent,  no  novel  ideas^  hat  onir 
Iter  sense  of  God's  heing  acd 
BlinesSy  a  greater  honor  of  sel£>h- 
lii  and  sin,  a  greater  thiist  for 
PBi  and  holiness.  They  had.  long 
1^  heard  that  God  was  their  Father. 
i%  was  one  who  made  them  feel  it. 
'mj  had,  long  ago,  with  all  other 
k«8  and  nations  that  ercr  lived. 
Ksd  and  believed  that  the  soul  <lid 
I*  die  with  the  body;  here  was  a 
^g  who  made  immortality  appear 
!fain,  and  who  brought  it  to  light 
Si  the  life  he  clothed  it  in.  They 
9,  long  ago,  heard  that  God  had 
fede  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
ft  earth  to  dwell  before  him,  and 
tt  all  men  were  really  brothers  and 
jftab  in  his  sight ;  here  was  a  Being 
■ft  so  treated  Jew  and  Samaritan, 
■Mk  and  Phoenician,  prince  and 
f  Babbi  and  outcast,  high- 
and  low-bom  leper,  reputed 
Bat  and  recognized  sinner,  that  men 
ll  the  common  fraternity  of  nations 
ftl  people  to  be  a  practical  fact,  and, 
Mier  the  inspiration  of  his  example, 
Nhhed  for  the  time  all  distinctions 
'lich  and  poor,  countryman  and 
r,  high  and  low,  saint  and 


f.:iTf.Tnin.j:g.  :€  :^.'Mn-z,  :.f  iV.ii  4.T.'»i 
3..ri:'V'*-r^  :i  CLry^i.  Hi:!  "•>*  aI!  :;.>:?■ 
3r;i:rti*T3.  i.Ti£  st.T**  iff  a."  ji^*  a^..^ 
rncLtT'j'*    :vi.:l   :>>«>   :!;?.  .w-,*^-    Ar>»J 

iiih'j^  t:  :ljf  i'i=.T»-::!:T :  :>  :'Sr;T  wt5«^ 

f>T  Lm±::il  A--.:  --itva'    .;;>:'.-,>,*:•: .v.:* 

TKi.r.    iiiZT    !1i:;=i:!::t    ir.i    A^at    \^f 

■:4f  1  >:•:•!  Aal  c:^::t:>a  ^.>  c*a>i*  in  ?hoir 
4r3L>  :bc-:r  :VI^^w-:axn.  dis^.::!^!  in 
5CTi=:^  bnria^  ororotvl  a*  ho  mi^rht 
1>?  ?  Whcr?-  w  >::!..!  Chrt>:  K*  »iu^r\»  at 
h>:ae  than  amor.s:  tho  5aor\vl  loaoh* 
er>.  wh->5e  spiritual  pi^nius  h;^d  nt^l^ 
thvm.  a:ra:a5t  their  will,  av.d  |vrha|^ 
w::hou:  their  knowK\li:t\  tho  toundor» 
of  ivligrions  which  forx^shadowtnl  hiji 
perfect  faith  ?  It  ^-as  not  what  wa* 
false,  but  what  w.*is  true  and  divino 
in  these  for>?runner*,  that  pivo  thorn 
their  oriirinal  hold  on  thoir  woo  or 
age.  And  they  would  all  havo  alnU- 
cateil  their  thrones  of  spiritual  |Mwor, 
could  they  havo  soon  the  true  Trinoo 
of  peace  and  Sun  of  righttHHii^no^si 
standing  among  thorn :  wliilo  ho  would 
have  taken  them  into  bin  anuj*  with 
greater  fondness  even  than*  tho  littlo 
children  he  emhracod,  and  saitl.  ••  Of 
such  is  tho  kingdom  of  houvon." 
It  is  to  be  observed*  that  a  oriti»'al 
peril  attends  tho  effort  tt»  noparato  tho 
testimony  or  substanoo  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  n»ligion  from  oao!)  otln^r,  or, 
more  properly,  tho  to^ti ninny  nf  Ihil- 
versal  and  of  Written  Kovolntion. 
Natural  n»lipion  covorH  th«»  toaohitii;*! 
of  nature  and  tho  soul,  and  ro voal«Ml 
religion  the  tea<'hing«  "f  authnritativn 
mediators.  The  authority  of  a  ini*- 
diator,  Iw  ho  oalloil  Moii«s  or  I**— '-* 
iK'ing  onr.o  tran'«forrod  froir 
possible  seat  of  moral  »■ 


claimed  to  have  inherited  his  authority, 
to  teach,  for  his  simple,  self-attesting, 
and  self-commending  precepts,  the 
commandments  of  men.  If  you  take 
away  the  key  of  knowledge  by  deny- 
ing man's  essential  power  to  recog- 
nize the  word  and  truth  of  God  by 
the  test  of  his  own  moral  nature ;  if 
you  make  the  reveal er  say,  Look  at 
these  credentials,  these  miracles  I 
work,  and  listen  to  what  I  say,  not 
as  though  you  could  judge  of  its 
truth,  or  had  any  option  or  choice  left 
you  about  accepting  it  as  from  God, 
but  implicitly,  —  then,  by  degrees,  the 
authority  of  Christ,  and  so  of  God, 
may  be  brought  to  cover  things  that 
a  real  prophet  and  a  Son  of  God 
could  never  say,  and  which  Christ 
never  did  say.  What  would  the 
author  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
have  said,  if  the  Nicene  or  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  or  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism, or  the  Saybrook  Platform,  had 
been  put  into  his  mouth  in  his  own 
day  ?  Who  would  have  dared,  in  his 
time,  to  have  made  him  responsible 


person,  from  many 
otherwise  have  thou 
to  listen  to  him. 
quoted  his  miracles 
the  truth  of  any  i 
assertion  he  made, 
signs  and  wonders,  1 
his  highest  claims 
and  self-evident  trul 
He  complained  of  h 
lowers,  "Except  y 
wonders,  ye  will  nc 
to  Thomas,  "Bless* 
have  not  seen,  and  y 
Christ  was  an  offic 
had  miraculous  powc 
character  and  his  z 
were  subsidiary  to  hi 
ual  truth,  and  were 
unproved  and  un] 
self-evident,  univer 
truth. 

Those  who  deny 
his  official  charactei 
ful  glory  which  pro© 
that  his  nature  ai 
shone  his  office  an 


Beseaind  ^gMm 


Tlo 


tbem  whst  warn  te  Iwcniiie 
?Bt  and  BclfaewHlmg  n:  dntf 
Lzist  doabden  vaed  Kis  wun- 
dug  powen  to  gszn  popik  snc. 
k  that  he  migiit  t^fna  appeal 

moral  and  spizxrnal  expes- 
1  get  himself  and  Ids  tnrdi  ai> 
>nlT  and  whoQj  od.  ra  owr. 
jid  their  feeling  of  m  ngfct 
er. 

precisely  at  the  point  where 
ions  of  Natnnl  and  Berealed 
are  determined,  that  to-caBed 
Cy  Trinitarian  and  Sacrificial 
mental  Christians  on  the  ozke 
d    liberal   Christians    of   all 

bat  especiaUj  Unitarians, 
,  and  take  diiEnent  roads  to 
;  different  results, 
aan  nature  is  ntterl  j  depraved ; 
eathen,  including  the  dassi- 
ns,  knew  nothing  trolj  about 
nature  is  not  herself  a  rerela- 
Tod ;  if  conscience  be  not  the 
God ;  if  all  other  religions  but 

are  not  only  defective,  but 
ly  wrong  and  injurious;  if 
nary,  universal  experience  of 

in  all  times  is  fraudulent, 
untrustworthy,  a  false  basis 
h  to  build ;  or  if  the  dim  light 
re  and  intuition  has  been 
uperseded  by  the  full  light  of 
»n, —  then  the  Scriptures,  the 

record  of  Grod's  direct  com- 
ion  with  men,  may  well  bo 

to  be  the  only  testimony  con- 

(xod's  character,  and  well 
itudying.  Then,  too,  their 
uid  plenary  inspiration  is  a 
rhich  men  have  a  great  temp- 
o  receive.  Then,  again,  the 
les  and  the  responsibility  of 
ting  the  divine  won!  oat  of 
OS  and  bulky  and  hfrt«rv>g«ri^ 
ork  as  the  Bible  movt  natUft^ 
stifiea  the  d«leg»<i/y»  of  ¥'f 
%  bnsiiieas  to  the  faaadv  "4  a 
dam  ct  piMil>    By  dn^fPUM^ 


nniier  zht:  rtumt*.  if  :r»tHis.  mi»r  sar*i*> 
**dtf  di»-  i-^  use  tif  ^e  wbi^it?  wiirk  ; 

ir  dic^  ^nniDi  'Zliizr.'L.  m&sc  for  ]ift«>en 
'Mscnaap  be  iTirriiddeiL  dje  f?ee  nsv  ^v: 
duj  Eijis.  ajL'i  zbttr.  -bt?  exercwe  oi* 
prrrare  jniicmjtfiL*  When  rhis  cait- 
n-m  aTAmsc  error  begaa  ro  be  s:is* 
pei-::ed  of  aLTrmg  k^  scrtprv^ssioxi  ot 
zrazh.  ahrh^Tccb.  rhe  Bfble  was  pestorvvl 
to  the  is3e  of  the  laity  by  Luther,  it 
came  hart  int^i  a  worid  s*?  ridden  by 
creeds  and  priestly  councils  and  Kxl- 
ies  oi  ilivinity  that  no  man  cc»uld  rt^ad 
it  with  free  and  unprt^judiced  eyos. 
Give  the  Bible  to  a  man,  and  tell  him 
that  the  only  way  of  salvation  is  lai*l 
down  in  it,  and  that,  if  he  misses  it« 
he  win  assuredly  be  damnetl;  tell  him 
that  he  is  wholly  depraved,  and  oi^n- 
not  trust  his  own  heart  and  reasi>n  in 
sean?hing  the  Scriptures ;  that  Cnvi  is 
a  being  who  has  alreatly  cursinl  all 
who  existed  before  Christ  for  the  nin 
of  Adam,  and  would  have  no  com- 
punctions in  cursing  him,  if  he  Hhouhl 
make  any  mistake  in  understan^linj? 
the  Bible,  — and  will  ho  ho  in  a  very 
comfortable  condition  to  n»a<l  hi»*  Bi- 
ble, and  iind  out  its  actual  truth'/ 
You  might  as  well  turn  a  Mick  mini 
into  an  apothecary V  nhop,  and  foil 
him  the  drug  for  hoaliuf^  him  wati 
there  if  ho  could  only  find  il.  Won  Id 
ho  not  at  onco  Hond  for  tlin  tM*iiM<«f. 
doctor,  and  got  a  proNcripfion  V  And 
have  not  all  the  world  fiirnml  Ut  ihft 
Church  drxrt/im,  and  tu*'t*iiUu\  iUh)f 
cre^fds  an  th<!  itrt**n'ri\d\nun  t'lt  *«lv« 
tion,  hfrcauwj  tiM'y  fi/nml  iUn  tUUUi  ¥ii 
]arg<9  a'ld  lori{(,  ahd  tnm\tttnhi\  nf  fn 
rrnKh  and  iKJ/di  ¥t$f\/ttnf  ttmihp '/  Mm** 
fi'/t  rh^'  vifry  f^t^fthth  fftt  lU^  W^#jp 

tor*r*,  a*   $$$tlftP*'4    f^'phnti^f  tft'^f^    (iff, 
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an  artificial  system  of  opinion,  until, 
with  the  vast  majority,  a  general 
creed,  beginning  with  the  m\-thic 
story  of  Adam's  fall,  and  the  fall  of 
the  rare  in  him^  Chrbt^is  detty^  his 
iti<'amiitloti,  hi!}  death  an  tbe  crosst 
as  (tti  atotic^iitent  for  man'a  guilty  and 
man's  «u] ration  as  the  result  of  trusts 
ing  wholly  to  this  atonement,  and  a|>- 
pEOpriatiiig  it  hy  faith  to  his  own 
security  from  the  wrath  of  God,  haa 
come  to  «taud  for  Christianity? 

All  thiA  now  dreailful  perversion  of 
the  eimplicity  of  Christ.,  this  gro@s 
and  all  but  universal  dtvergence  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  lA  due  to  the  wrong  departure, 
— due  to  the  erroneous  assumption,  that 
hunuui  reason  iii  depnived,  tlie  humau 
consicieneo  et>rruptod  and  darkened, 
the  light  of  nature  faljioly  colored, 
the  t^^ai^htngs  of  the  human  Boul  about 
God  unreliable ;  in  ahort,  that  nat- 
ural religion  is  not  the  basis  of  re^ 
vealed  religion  \  that  they  ean  ever 
he  exclusive  or  indepenJent  of  each 
other.  What  would  a  teaeher  of 
mathematies  expect  from  his  pupil,  if 
he  began  with  teaching  him  that  he 
had  been  all  wroDg  when  counting  on 
his  fingers  ?     Is  not  his  natural  arith- 


fresh  yiewB  of  God's  character  az 
will  from  age  to  age.  It  is  not » 
tiquated,  superseded,  dwarfed,  ord 
minished  by  revelation.  Nay,  reveak 
religion  is  no  more  fixed  and  milk 
than  natunU  religion.  Christianiti 
with  a  Exed  root,  grows  Uke  a  platit 
puta  out  more  leaves,  drops  some  ded 
boughs,  bears  richer  fruit,  and  beoomci 
more  shapely  and  BheltonBg^  aiflrt 
fruitful  and  nutritious,  from  %p  to 
age.  Andt  while  revealed  P?Ugifla 
lets  new  light  into  natural  pebgioii 
natural  religion  continuallj  tefti^ 
helps  to  unfold  1,  usefully  criticbes,  aai 
continually  renews  and  reriTi^s  le^ 
vealed  religion.  They  are  not  sii- 
picious  rivals  or  jealous  partisans,  bal 
generous  and  mutually  dopendeot ml 
interpreting  friends.  This  h  tlie  ^ 
rious  liberty  and  largeness  of  libetll 
Christianity,  It  does  not  consid^ 
the  New  Testament  an  iron  l>oott  it 
which  the  spiritual  foot  is  to  be  t0^ 
tured  or  twisted  out  of  shape..  It 
dooa  not  feel  any  need  for  impnsaabil 
its  free  thoughts  in  the  Jail  of  * 
ehurch  creed.  It  knows  auj  fe*^ 
that  Ck»d  is  in  Nature,  and  speib  «> 
a  clear,  full,  and  natural  voice  fwffl 
sky  and  rirer,  forest  and  field  i  that 


VuUage. 
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'  gloriously  the  Old  and  New 
ents  read,  when  ihe  £ree  soul, 
r  all  the  windows  of  learnings 
cing  all  the  lights  of  experi- 
>imd  them,  calls  upon  all  the 

of  the  mind  and  heart  and 
elj  to  understand  and  inter- 
im in  the  largest  spirit,  in  the 
man  and  divine  manner !  Ah ! 
iiitj  will  never  show  all  her 
till  she  is  wholly  unhound. 
rill  lose  half  his  throne  until 
le  wholly  elective  and  £reely- 
nonarch  in  our  hearts.  Natu- 
ion  and  revealed  religion  must 
ich.  other's  fortunes ;  they  are 
limed  in  separation,  in  antag- 
a  jealousy.     Scholarship,  phil- 

leaming,    are    now    tiying 


to  hring  them  together.  Orthodoxy 
cries  out.  Blasphemy,  treason,  nothing 
but  Jesus,  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
only !  Liberal  Christianity  shouts, 
Welcome  all  light ;  welcome  all  free- 
dom ;  welcome  common  sense ;  wel- 
come truth;  welcome  the  testimonies 
of  sages  and  saints;  welcome  the  light 
of  nature  and  reason;  welcome  the 
help  of  science,  and  history,  and 
philosophy;  welcome  all  Grod  has 
to  say,  to  all  there  is  in  us  for  him 
to  speak  to,  by  all  the  voices  he 
chooses  to  use,  and  by  all  the  old 
and  all  the  new  inspiration,  or  revela- 
tion, natural  or  supernatural,  gen- 
eral or  literal,  his  free  spirit  may 
vouchsafe  his  earthly  and  heavenly 
child! 


VINTAGE. 


BY  H.   H. 

Before  the  time  of  grapes, 
While  they  altered  in  the  sun, 

And  out  of  the  time  of  grapes, 
When  vintage  songs  were  done,  — 

From  secret  southern  spot, 

Whose  warmth  not  a  mortal  knew ; 
From  shades  which  the  sun  forgot, 

Or  could  not  struggle  through,  — 

Wine  sweeter  than  first  wine. 
She  gave  him  by  drop,  by  drop ; 

Wine  stronger  than  seal  could  sign, 
She  poured  and  did  not  stop. 

Soul  of  my  soul,  the  shapes 
Of  the  things  of  earth  are  one ; 

Bememberest  thou  the  grapes 
I  brought  thee  in  the  sun  ? 

And  darest  thou  still  drink 

Wine  stronger  than  seal  can  sign  ? 
And  smilest  thou  to  think 

Eternal  vintage  thine  ? 


i  of  all  observers/*  says  Bot- 
tarL^  It  18  a  sad  fiubject,  aitoplj 
treated.  A  rough,  strong  man  Itaa 
falkm,  witli  a  doep  stab  in  his  side. 
As  bo  instinctively  raides  himself  on 
one  arm,  his  ^Taning  streDgtb  faik; 
and  be  remaias,  with  slackened  mus- 
cles and  drooping  head,  his  face 
wearing  that  half-stupid,  half-snifer- 
ing  look  which  so  often  accompanies 
a  violent  death, — 

Eh  inanlf  brow 
ConAonts  to  deatb,  but  cotiquers  agony; 
And  bis  droopM  hf^htl  sinks  gmduaHy  low  — 
And  through  hiB^ide  tbo  la»t  drops,  ebbiog  §low« 
I'rom  the  red  gash  fall  beavyf  odq  by  one. 

If  thia  work  is  admirable  as  a 
whole,  it  13  not  less  admirable  in  its 
details, — the  abort,  stiff  hair  growing 
low  on  the  brow,  and  clotted  with  the 
sweat  of  battle ;  the  great  and  well- 
turned  limbs;  the  thick  hands  and 
feet;  the  wild,  martial  features,  and 
broad  jaw.     It  is  a  barbarian  warrior* 

Little  is  known  about  the  statue. 
Once  it  stood  in  the  Ludovisi  Villa; 
and  it  was  bought,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  by  Clement  the 
X.I1.  The  entire  riglit  arm  is  a 
modern   restoration,   said  to   be   the 
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Egyptians  had 
profiles  for  their  ] 
portraits  when  thej 
a  negro  or  a  Syr  if 
on  their  earlier 
of  their  peculiar 
lar,  truncated  no 
beard.  It  was  only 
tion  of  Greek  model 
to  use  an  ideal  pro 
themselves  sharply 
portrait  from  the  id 
greater  mistake,  no 
even  among  educate 
supposition  that 
had  the  nose 
line !  Not  to  me 
his  large  rounded 
cessively  pug  noai 
be  found  an  hi^ 
features  are  rog 
will,  of  course, 
because  it  was 
Greek.  Among 
of  distinguished 
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ELDj  aberrant  headsy  such  as 
^xist  among  civilized  nations 
st  of  Seneca  is  particularlj 

in  this  respect.  With  his 
inkled  face,  and  big  nose,  he 
s  well  be  American  as  Boman. 
»osts  were  faitbfally  copied 
leir  originals;  bat  there  aie 
tat  belong  to  a  third  division 
rhich  OHnbine  the  other  two^ 
which  the  ideal  is  used  with 
trait^  to  produce  a  particular 
Thosy  when  Angostns  is  rep- 
l  as  a  demigod,  there  are 
;o  his  portrait  certain  charac- 
pandenr.  An  instance  of  this 
Dt  in  modem  times  is  die 
;  of  C«esar,  in  his  history,  bj 
»n  IIL,  where  the  artist  has 
>ined  Uie  traits  of  Julius  Cje- 
h  those  of  the  first  Ni^K^ecm 
i  result  is  laughable. 
'  Gladiator  "  is  a  portrait,  bat 
trait  of  an  individual  to  ex- 
>  national  type.  This  kind 
le  is  very  rare  in  Greek  art. 
is,  in  the  tribune  of  the  Uffiri 
rence,  a  figure  usually  called 
ife-sharpener,^  which  is  of  the 
haracter.  It  as  truly  repre- 
le  peasant  of  a  civilized  ooun- 
the  other  portrays  the  untamed 
rarrior.  What  may  be  called 
m  of  comparative  g^uessing  has 
sed  to  find  out  who  this  war- 
—  thus,  Guess  Na  I.,  by  Bot- 

^He  is  a  Dying  Gladiator, 
)  he  has  a  lope  round  his 
md  a  broken  trumpet  under 
.nd  trumpets  were  blown  at  the 
Doubtless  this  is  the  statue 
silaus,  mentioned  in  Pliny,*  — 
inded  man  sinking,  in  whom 


I  rArroikto.  Fern  rappoaes  It  wm  Id  » 
ntmenttog  the  flaylnir  of  Manjrms.  — Wnr- 
i:  Storia  dOU  AHi  dH  Dii«gno,VL.Zl^ 


JOS  eoold  tell  ham  wnA  life 
left.*''  £x>»][lnt  Gthoiranni  Bottari 
was  DO<t  w^  satisfied  with  his  own 
goesa.  He  ccvld  nor  help  acknowl- 
edging that  gj^isatofs  were  a  low  set, 
to  whom  sitasne*  «^  merit  would  hard- 
ly be  set  op:  that  they  Tery  seldom 
ibog^t  naktd:  and  that  trumpets, 
althoo^  bk'wn  at  the  shows,  were, 
perhaps^  w<  blown  by  the  gladiators 
themsdvcsu  Momoren  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  wcanded  man  of 
CtesOaas  was  a  giadiator. 

Guess  No.  IL,  by  Winkelmann.^ 
"He  is  a  dying  Greek  Herald, — say 
P<ai£Mites,  killed  by  (Edipus,  or  £u- 
ritheas,  slain  by  the  Athenians. — 
Decidedly  he  is  not  a  gladiator,  be- 
cause the  st3tne  belongs  to  the  best 
Greek  period,  when  the  Greeks  knew 
nothing  of  gladiators.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  trumpet  indicates  a  herald, 
and  so  does  the  cord  round  his  neck, 
which  trumpeters  were  said  to  wear 
to  prevent  bursting  a  blood-vesitel ! '' 
(though  one  would  think  such  a  liga- 
ture might  have  the  opposite  effect.) 
But  conscientious  Winkelmaun  is 
no  less  oppressed  with  scruples  than 
the  excellent  BottarL  Heralds  only 
blew  trumi^ets at  the  Isthmian  games; 
and  they  were  not  killed  at  the  Isth- 
mian games.  Again,  why  should  a 
herald  have  a  large  shield  and  a 
sword? 

Guess  Xo.  III.,  by  Carlo  Fea.* 
"  He  is  a  Spartan  trumpeter,  or  else 
a  barbarian  shield-bearer ;  witness  the 
mustache,  and  the  shield,  sword,  and 
trumpet."  Fea  was  not  troubled  with 
doubts;  plainly  he  thoaght  he  hod 
got  the  statue  in  a  comer,  where  it 
might  take  its  choice  between  trum- 
peting and  shield-bearing,  but  could 
not  be  allowed  to  equivocate  any 
more.   Indeed,  Fea,  as  children  would 


I  Caipitollnl,  «N  trnpra^  175ft. 
Lib.M,ztK.li. 


»  Op.  at.  H.  204, 1783. 

*  WuaEelmaiiii,  «M  ntpra^  p.  SOS,  not*. 


iiijj,  or  tore ;  and  tKe  man  ia  a  dy- 
ig   Gaul."     Tdi  mediately,  the   anti- 
quaries feel  very  mueh  as  the  dinner 
company  felt  when  Columbus   made 
the  egg  stand  on  its  end. 

The  statue  is  <*  A  Dyiug  Gaul"  It 
is  a  pity  to  compel  future  ssight-se^ra 
of  his  rtiee,  or  of  races  of  his  kindred, 
to  give  up  *'  The  Daoiau  IVIother,"  and 
**Thc  Kudo  Hut  by  the  Danube;"  but, 
as  will  be  i^een,  the  hut  was  by  the 
Baltif,  if  indeed,  it  were  not  by  the 
Shannon :  and  the  Gaul  was  not 
**  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday," 
but,  to  all  appfanincej  he  went  into 
battle  with  as  little  compulj^ion  as 
an}*  Pat  M alloy  in  any  **  lighting 
Irish  ■  ■  regiment  of  them  all 

To  tlii^  discovery,  the  clew  is  in  the 
torr/uiis.  The  torquis,  or  neck-twist, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  ornaments 
know^n  to  man,  and  one  of  the  most 
persistent.  It  is  found  in  the  daw^n  of 
art ;  and  the  Turkish  "  bangle  "  of  to- 
day is  the  same  thing,  except  that  it 
is  worn  on  the  wrist  or  ankle,  instead 
of  about  the  nock.  If  Bottari  and 
Winkelmann   had   consulted  old  Jo- 


plex  order,  and  lian 
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Monllej  PhaUerOgM 
complicated  and  nl 
and  necklaces-  T< 
long  the  many  h€ 
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cleverly  copied  by  t 
goldsmiths,*  Th 
our  Gaul  belongsl 
Scheffer,  althoug 
tliat  the  Homant 
culjis  in  this  seni 
classic  quotations  i 
ccllini  has  not  thi 
the  word.  Castells 
edge  of  Etruscan  | 
working  is  mi  nut 
is  an  ornament 
of  a  wire  cut 
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I  deeidit  unea  gula^  *      From 
pvered  neck   fell  tlie  hooked 

id  of  yirdumarus,  cHief 
Ited  Gauli»5  who  was  slain  hy 
Marcel  1 118.  A  complex  form 
lumerous  wires  twisted  inde- 
of  each  other,  and  only 
together  at  the  two  ends,  to 
IDft  of  knob.  Of  this  sort  13 
leary  torquis  of  pure  gold 
StafiTordf^hire^^  at  the  mouth 
^arth.  It  18  close  fitting,  and 
tameter  of  only  six  idches. 
imonly  the  gold  tonpis  was 
d  bung  down  to  the  upper 
locli  a  one  may  be  seen  in  the 
luseum.*  A  solid  bronze  ring, 
WTO  parts,and  ornamented  with 
and  engraving^  is  another 
collar^  a  specimen  of  whitrh, 
in  diameter,  was  found  in 
It  Kidlng  of  Yorkshire,  he- 
ree  stone  slabs.*  The  Gothic 
Sudini  wore  bronze  collars, 
liey  were  an  exception  in  the 
5  race,  Straho  and  Herodi- 
stion  those  of  iron  among 
IMtfda  and  Britons,  and  of 
the  latter**  The  torquis, 
or  another,  was  worn  by 
the  Orientals,  but  especially 
'ersian?,  who  shared  with  the 
lis  distinguishing  ornament. 
among  the  Koroans  was  & 
fl  custom,  and  denoted  militaty 
ion  J  therefore  it  was  worn 
occasions,  somewhat  like  the 

Im  Lfi>.  IV.  11th  E1e«.  44.  The  torn- 
torlk  MMiiu  to  think  that  unca  refcrfl  to 
I  aad  tlwrp  bending  of  tb^r  gold;  hot 

r«iidertnf  bad  b«eo  flvcti  mtrnxij  <mm 
fli*  b«for«,  by  Sehcff^r.    A  •ImUaij'  eoai- 

ICAallu*  •\^m  A  glgmiilic  Omol.  la  de- 
lATf.    XXh.  VII.  V».    He  Iboiee  took 

\  %%%m.  179,  1149,  with  e  fiftire. 

ilthV  Antiquities,     It  Is  of  ]|o)d, 

li*  Itnffth.    It  wu  foujid  lo  Brvck- 

rle  zxxis.  SIT,  lUh. 


gorget  in  modern  armies.  The  Greeks 
made  no  use  of  the  true  torquis,  not 
even  as  a  mark  of  honor,  or  as  a  rare 
ornament.  Seeing  that  the  torquis 
is  simply  a  metal  bar  twisted  on  itself 
and  then  bent  in  a  circle,  it  is  not 
anrprising  that  many  other  objects 
were  made  in  the  same  way. 

Of  these,  bracelets  were  the  most 
common  and  most  various.  They 
have  been  discovered  wherever  the  re- 
mains of  these  ancient  nations  have 
been  brought  to  light,  and  notably 
among  the  so-called  Lake  Villages  of 
Switzerland-*  There  are  larger  rings 
abo,  some  of  which  are  thought  to 
have  been  made  for  the  arm,  or  for 
the  ankle  ;  others  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  hair  J  and  others  were  used 
for  moneyj  as  is  conjectured.  But 
there  is  yet  one  more  class  of  rings, 
made  in  the  same  fashion,  but  not 
twisted,  which  have  much  puzzled  the 
arcI)£Bologists ;  they  are  the  so-called 
oat b -rings  {Ee^s-rin^e)  on  which  Mr. 
Holraboe  has  written  an  ingenious 
little  monograph.*  In  the  Eyrbyggia- 
Saga  if  the  description  of  a  temple 
built  by  Thorolf  Mostrarskegg,  in 
Iceland. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a 
platform  and  an  altar,  where  lay  a 
niotlaus  ring  (stallahringr),  on  which 
oaths  were  taken.  This  word  mot- 
liius  can  be  directly  translated  into 
English  as  meetless  (like  careless, 
thoughtless,  &c.),  and  meant  a  ring 
which  did  not  meet;  or,  in  other 
words,  which  had  a  break  in  its  circle. 

In  the  ceremonial  of  the  Lagthing, 
the  priest  carried  the  stallahHngr  on 
his  arm,  and  dipped  it  in  the  blood  of 
the  sacrificed  ox.  This  custom  sug- 
gests, that  the  niotlaus  ring  might 
have  originated  as  the  bracelet  of  the 

*TrojroD:  D«bluUone  Liu:ttttre«.  PI.  11  »nd 
IT. 
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be  Been  the  bas-rvliof  of  a  procession^ 
in  which  are  three  men  who  carry 
oval  rinjjs  very  like  tlie  motlaus.^ 
Again,  the  low  reliefs  hewn  on  the 
rocks,  in  the  mountains,  between  Bag- 
dad and  Ilamadan,  represent  royal 
personages,  who  lay  their  hands  on  a 
ring  held  by  a  figure  called  the  God 
Ormuzd.  These  rings  are  quite  round, 
and  are  decked  with  long  ribbons  or 
streamers.  Ker  Porter  interprets  the 
scene  as  the  bestowal  of  i\\Q  Cidaris, 
or  royal  diadem,  on  the  King  Arde- 
schir,  who  was  of  the  great  Sussanidian 
dynasty  (third  to  seventh  centur}'). 
But  Mr.  Holmboc  objects,  that  the 
object  is  not  a  diadem  of  any  kind, 
but  a  ring  which  the  king  touches 
with  a  gesture  of  respect.  Neverthe- 
less it  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
any  historical  description  of  snclh  mode 
of  swearing  among  the  Persia&s. 

The  common  tendency,  among  ar- 
ch aoologists  and  ethnologists,  te  bring 
every  thing  from  the  East,  and  to  call 
the  Orient  the  "  Cradle  of  Mankind," 
has  been  fostered  by  the  liugaists,  who 
have  overspread  the  greater  part  of 
Eurooe    with    their    Indo-Germanic 
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wromf^n  aitd  rhildrtMi  ^  mud  »o,  too^  tUe 
wt*ariu^  of  oni amenta  af  a  mark  of 
ilifitinctionJ  They  were  a  pimple  of 
parties  %n<l  factions,  from  which 
neither  tribe  nor  >nllago  nor  family 
wna  freo,  Th«  rudiments  of  civil i«a- 
tipn  were  to  be  found  among  them  in 
the  working  of  imn  find  gi>ld^  the 
building  of  »hipii|  the  constructioti  of 
towns  »nd  forta^iikewiftein  their  dress 
And  amamentsand  eoilTurPr  from  w}iieh 
came  the  drvtsionsj  GalUn  tQffUta^ 
hrtire^tfi^  and  eom^a.  Aa  to  the 
Gi^rmans,  they  ha^l  no  gods  ea^e  those 
that  did  them  »ome  good,  —  the  sun, 
the  moon^  tire.  There  were  no  sacri- 
ficial ritea,  therefore  no  priests.  What- 
ever would  make  a  man  a  good  Hght- 
»?  or  hunter  was  worthy  ;  every  thing 
beyond  that  waj  friroloua.  Sloth, 
delicacy,  omamentSj  gallantry,  were 
the  sins  unpardonable  in  youth*  No- 
body had  the  same  land  two  years 
together,  lest  he  §bou1d  turn  from  war 
to  agriculture^  or  should  seek  wealth, 
or  should  hnild  too  good  a  shelter 
against  cold  and  wind ;  and  for  one 
more  reason,  namely,  that  the  com* 
mon  man  might  feel  he  was  m  well 
oW  aa  any  one. 

Thi*  last  U  a  kev  to  their  national 


hair  gathered  in  a  rough  knot  behindj 
with  no  omament  or  mark  of  handi- 
craft save  their  weapons,  with  Da 
food  but  the  meat  of  game,  and  th« 
milk  and  cheese  of  their  dome^ 
animals,  —  thus  are  they  pictured  tom 
by  Cffisar  and  Tacitus,*  AeJ  fToa 
these  barbarians  were  to  come  Latlier 
and  Leibnitz  and  William  of  Ormge. 
It  was  the  destioy  of  the  C«lte  to 
retreat,  and  to  sink  down  before  their 
enemies^  yet  still  to  preserre  th«r 
vitality  and,  sometimes,  their  pan 
type.  Where  they  have  been  cm^ 
laid  by  and  amalgamated  with  tbw 
conquerors,  their  blooti  still  shows  ite 
full  percentage,  and  neither  dies  «it 
nor  flows  slower.  It  has  tincttii^ 
the  nature  of  that  mo^t  mixed  of 
nations,  the  French,  who  even  no* 
call  themselves  Gauls,  and  are  caM 
(by  people  who  should  know  bettfr) 
Celts.  In  fact,  the  only  real  Celts  of 
France  are  the  Bretons,  who  reseiBble 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  Id^, 
and  even  the  Highlanders,  As  fof 
the  rest  of  France,  it  is  hard  to  jk- 
fine  its  race*  The  original  Wtii* 
Gauls  have  been  mijced  with  EomoM 
and  with  the  Germanic  Franks  &n^ 
Burgundians.       In     the    north-^T 
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■trange  admixtures?     If  the  word 
nation,  or  race,  or  blood,  means  any 
thing   at   all,   it    means    rather  the 
ttmDsmission  of  moral  qualities  than 
<»f    qualities  physical.     Consider,  for 
«zmmple,    the    Hebrews.     Although 
there  is  a  distinct  Hebrew  face,  it  is 
a  Tuiable  one,  with  blue,  black,  or 
Inown  eyes  and  hair,  the  nose  aquiline 
^m   thick,  and   great  variety  in   the 
fimn  of  the  chin  and  forehead.     The 
^kara/^ter  of  the  Jews  is  almost  un- 
hanged.    Driven  from  their  country, 
and  forced  to  take  up  new  occupa- 
tions and  habits,  savagely  persecuted 
ibr  centuries,   compelled  to   live   so 
irretchedly   that    their  bodies    have 
dwindled,  they,  nevertheless,  have  re- 
tained their  typical  character,  with 
ila  deep  contemplation,  its  variety  and 
gtasp  of   thought,   and   its    strange 
Oriental  mixture  of  the  sensuous  and 
the  ideaL     Even  its  wants  have  not 
been  supplied;   among  them   is  the 
hM^k  of  true  humor,  which  is  usually 
a  conspicuous  blank   among  Jewish 
writers. 

Scarcely  less  forcible  are  the  Ger- 
nanic  and  Celtic  illustrations.  No- 
body can  easily  say  what  is  now  a 
Teutonic  or  a  Gallic  face  ;  but  a  stu- 
dent must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot 
distinguish  the  French  character  as  a 
whole  from  the  German  character  as 
a  whole,  or  who  cannot  trace  the 
Springs  of  these  characters  in  the  de- 
aeriptions  of  Polybius  and  of  Mar- 
eeUas.^ 

As  the  mind  wanders  back  to  peri- 
ods long  past,  there  rises  an  intense 
eariotfity  to  see  their  men.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  photographs  of 
die  barbaric  warriors  who  withstood 
Ae  Koman  legions !  With  what  long- 
ing do  we  look  on  the  bas-n*liefs  of 
the  Nineveh  kings,  whose  stiff  and 


conventional  profiles  only  torment  U8, 
by  exciting  a  fruitless  wish  to  behold 
the  originals !  When  a  portrait  bust, 
Greek  or  Roman,  stands  before  us, 
do  we  not  try  to  build  therefrom  the 
living  man,  adding  color  and  motion, 
and  the  special  carriage  and  gesture, 
which  we  conceive  belonged  to  the 
original?  In  this  statue  of  a  Dying 
Gaul,  all  these  longings  are  satisfied. 
It  is  the  very  man !  There  does  not 
live  a  sculptor  who,  with  the  model 
before  him,  could  give  us  this  figure 
over  again.  It  is  better  than  any 
photograph,  or  any  picture, — better 
than  any  thing,  save  the  Gaul  him- 
self. There  he  is,  with  his  oval  buck- 
ler, and  broken  war-horn,  and  the 
golden  torquis  about  his  neck  ; 
bringing  to  mind  the  description,  in 
Polybius,  of  the  Gallic  line  of  bat- 
tle: ''The  appearance  of  the  Gallic 
forces,  and  the  unusual  noise  with 
which  they  advanced  to  action,  struck 
them  with  great  amaaM.'mvnt ;  for,  Im^- 
sides  their  horns  and  trumpets,  the 
number  of  which  was  almost  infinite, 
the  whole  army  broke  together  into 
such  loud  and  continued  cries,  that 
the  neighboring  places  everywhere 
resounded,  and  seemed  to  join  their 
voices  with  the  shouts  and  clamor  of 
the  instruments  and  soldiers.  The 
very  looks  and  motions,  also,  of  the 
Gauls  that  Htood  naked  in  the  front, 
and  were  distinguished  by  their  come- 
liness and  strength,  greatly  increased 
the  terror.  In  the  foremost  ranks, 
the  combatants  were  all  adorned  with 
chains  of  gold  about  their  necks  and 
hands."  ^ 

These  ''chains  of  gold,"  which 
are  afterwards  more  exai^tly  called 
"bracelets  and  golden  collars,''  con- 
stituted, in  some  sort,  the  portable 
wealth,  as  well  as  the  ornament,  of 


s  Amm.  lUreel.,  rr.,  IS,  1;  traiwliUed  la  th« 
IrtrodiictkMi  of  llotlejr^  Doleh  BapabUe. 
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the  wearer.  In  the  great  Museam  of 
Northern  Antiquities,  at  Copenhagen, 
un*  large  spiral  wires  of  native  gold, 
which  are  thought  to  have  been  used 
a»  money,  and,  perhaps,  were  so  ased; 
but  doubtless  they  habitually  were 
worn  as  neck-oruaments,  like  similar 
precious  rings  among  the  Orientals. 
The  Parthian  kings,  as  their  coins 
show,  sometimes  wore  these  spiral 
torques.^  Gold  cliains  were  used  as 
a  kind  of  money  down  to  times  com- 
paratively recent.  Sir  Walter,  wlio 
was  as  good  an  antiquary  as  novelist, 
describes  this  custom  in  the  passage 
where  Quentin  Durward  tells  his  tin- 
cle  of  the  massacre  of  his  family  by 
a  hostile  clan :  "  Untwining  his  gold 
chain  from  his  neck,  Balafr^  twisted 
off,  with  his  firm  and  strong-set  teeth, 
about  four  inches  from  the  one  end 
of  it,  and  said  to  his  attendant, 
*  Here,  Andrew,  carry  this  to  my 
gossip,  jolly  father,  Boniface,  the 
Monk  of  Saint  Martin's.  .  .  .  Tell 
my  gossip  that  my  brother  and  sister 
and  some  others  of  my  house  are  all 
dead  and  gone;  and  I  pray  him  to 
say  masses  for  their  souls,  as  far  as 
the  value  of  the  links  will  carry  him, 
and  to  do  on  trust  what  else  may  be 


and  the  curious  pieces  of  thin  metsl 
stamped,  which  are  called  bractea- 
tites,  seem  to  have  served  indiffe^ 
ently  as  ornaments  and  as  money.^ 

The  buckler  and  great  war-horn  of 
the  Dying  Gaul  are  of  a  simple  make. 
The  former  is  somewhat  less  than  four 
feet  long,  flat,  oval,  with  a  boss  or 
convexity  at  the  centre,  and  a  raised 
border ;  the  latter  describes  one  wide 
curve,  and  is  without  ornament.  Onlj 
the  sword  seems  out  of  place,  and 
does  not  match  its  surroundings.  It 
is  a  short  cut-and-thrust  weapon,  with 
an  ornamented  handle,  and  a  lion's 
head  for  a  pommel.  Polybius  ex- 
pressly notes,  that  the  Gallic  swoid 
was  fit  only  to  cut  with,  and  was  of 
so  soft  a  metal  that  it  had  to  be 
straightened  after  a  strong  blow. 
That  these  sworda  were  of  bronie 
is  unlikely.  The  unkno^vn  people 
of  the  so-called  Bronze  period,  in 
Europe,  were  no  barbarians,  but  ex- 
cellent workers  in  the  alloyed  metak 
Their  swords  have  been  found  in  groat 
numbers,  especially  in  Scandinavia; 
and  the  invariable  diminutive  size 
of  the  hilts  proves  that  these  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  "Lakers,''  had 
very  small  hands.    Hence  it  has  been 
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&fr    i.Tnnai:li    -vf    Itacfau-        Hie 

Ciritri.    IT    inv    rate,    -o     -av 
r   »    i«ir.      Zr    :s    loc    4wnitic 

aSii  :r  ytinn.     Er  iiia  lo   ikc- 

i^ed   M   uwji::ura  •v.frram   ±tTms    ii 

y  thii:  iILifr  311UI  i^iiiiiL  3ur  juvr*  iiui 
ttdc  Liiz.  Li^hc  Iiair  lie  oiuu  ir 
d,  wha  ier:i*  jiiie  '^roa.  .ixni  k 
fe^IL  nzflr  Hiiiwnu'iie :  iir  -Jit  b  l 
^ng  csuu  1:11  i  IiiB  ijKmri  !iutt  lor 
"^    ia    KT^iLriL       Tliem    joq    ~.vn 

Qet  m:£^«  ^:-«taj  bH  iiiiniL  —  ~iiu 

^  as  h^A  b«HiXl  fUTpTpOHftfL    ill!    itiinuf 

■de  JAXZ  ':if  :&  Teiiioiuiic  vnzHft,  imz 
p  bj  K:r.z  JL:r::iiai*  of  Pfrrumm 
BL  C.  2K*  ■-  £z.  '^tin^T.rimi-psioa  :e  ii.a 
ietories  or-sr  ^I:^  »>t;ilA.  rJii^n.  -Jin 
lodel  W*:-ri»L  CHrhi«;;ff.,  n.:  -Jji* 
ribes  nonh  oi"  •Fi'*  .F/g«;vz.  Siii  j^«i 
ke  Bo5pL>r^  irli'iIL  T^rj  Li* 1 7. 
reie  kii:dre*i  ••>  :l:s***  a^iiiL-*::  vli.rii 
Canlios  Tor|:Lin«  for:zri:  w[i«*:i  b* 
lew  bis  p^ai;:::  !f:»>.  Tc.*  *:-«:jJliii 
lauls  of  tbat  rrz::'n  at*  *T:Tji:*eL 
qr  etbnologists.  to  tar#  cvi^nie  fr:ci 
iie  Baltic  country.  —  ibe  *eAt  «:  f  rhe 
Scandinavian  peoples.  Gauls  were 
lot,  of  necessity,  pure  Ce!:s ;  in- 
ked, it  is  pretty 'well   known,  tbat 

vhole  tribes  of  tbem.  and  notablv 
^^  '  • 

we  Boii,  Volsci  and  Belgje,*  wore 
■ixed  witb  Germanic  blood;  and 
K  may  be  tbat  tbe  barbarian  who 
lerved  as  model  for  our  statue  was 
■f   Bucb   a  tribe.     Similar  mixtures 


*  In  the  Boaton  Athenaain  may  ba  accn  a  oa«t, 
*-a  good  one,  except  that  tho  modeller,  in  *crap- 
^  down  the  mould-lines,  has  gone  too  far,  and 
'Wakened  the  face. 

*  Smith.     Kataral  History  of  the  Iluman  8pe- 
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'iii:    viLiii    ''ii'.'"?   -if    I'-i.   *i   »*'  41^- 

T";iiU"«-pr  i!.«'ii)t  niiv  iiui;;  iv»:r 
hi-f  in*^-:^*'  ii^ffir*'  uvi  tw.v  it  "Jiu 
Z^'ni^  TsiUJ.  v*\  tt  IIP*  -Tiiir.  :iiuy 
ittv.  Ill  tilt  iiiiiii  iiiiiiiir:!"'  ii  nir 
rtvn  rT-f«Hii:u.  iiiit  1  h  111!  "n^r* 
Tair.  "TO  ai'uwuiu  •';ui>  mu,  j£  ^ 
niai  vriiifl*!  iiai  .im/  *i:il  >«  h:i;u 
immii^  :^?r'ain  njtrjni.>  jC  !*!:ii'» .•['«?. 
ITn-n  :'»ra»Jt  ~:ii!  inij»>r:»iii,  'Z;!*!  -siLh 
nifU  in  'diinti  iih4»  .11  I:L!'^'i  .V.-..1,  — 
-:isu"  rrruiln  u'  na*iji:na  '  '.'.i.  Muii- 
IT'HI  "*tnir:i.  laii  iiu.i  '  ;iiii:r  •::'.rit:['. 
Mrisnt,  T'jiini   ai'j  •'.:".•>»'  a:." I  ♦'.'uj»i 

aur.  m  "iit*  '/^n.-al  *r.i:!L  I:'-::,  i: 
mi:  11    Iil.i.i.T?^     vu.'i'.mI     :!:.*     >:rv%*:s* 

\»:r  '.ri.:.'.  ::i  1  !.».':.. ;:'.^:>  ^ArX  iv.i^b.: 
•v.c'C  il'  :.iT  •»•:>.  y-;l  i',:..l  >h/\\'l, 
ir-'i   -•:•': i.tl;    -w.-^li   rv:vArk.  h'v,\  ex- 

p'isr^T  :r;:u  ::;e  tluvs  of  ibe  lyyi- 
0^  r,*.ea  0:  :ha:  rej:>.i.»  ThAv  La- 
tv.res  are  u.^t  .<:^,^:iJ^»;  iho  ii;Ui\iJ 
eye  readily  dUMni:ui>lu'»  iluvs,*  i«i' 
the  XogtVMd,  ihi»  Moiii;x«li.»ii»  Ah^l 
the  Soniitio  stocks.  \U\x  \\\w\\\  ^\i^^ 
the  Gorman,  or  FrtMih»  oi-  lu»)i 
faces?  Thoy  aw  ».•.».'  f'tk-'v.  Oim 
only,  that  of  u  Kaipnni,  mi^ht  |i<taa 
for  A  Gorman,  or,  ]torhit|ia,  lullu^i  lin 
a  Polo.  Ho  tho  o\oi'|iliiiii  ua  11  uut^^ 
there  in  not  u  trui'o  ni'  ( 'nil it:  liiii:«t 
inonts  aiiywhoro  hiiiiiii^  iIikiii  Tliio 
\n  n  otiinparimm  vahiuhiit,  aa  liir  ua  ifc 

I    A  lllllhlri-il  iif  Itiiaii   iMii«|i«  iiia^   iiiait.li  iu  lltu 
MUM'UUI  of  l'ulu|»illrtlUu  /.II  iliig),  ril  I  dliilj»l.lg,i 


tuliy  answered,     xnere  is  one  part  ot  De,  were   tnere   not 

ity  however^  in  which  much  progress  type   to    which    th< 

is  possible,  and  that  is,  the  tendency  whenever  deflected 

of  blood  to  work  itself  clear;  or,  in  ditions  or  by  crossin 
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BY  EMILY  ELLSWORTH  FORD. 


Forms  are  the  hedges  of  our  social  life, 

To  shut  out  trampers,  be  they  man  or  beast ; 

Their  value  two-fold,  beauty  not  the  least : 

With  shelter,  highest  courtesy  is  rife. 

As  glittering  shield,  amid  the  battle-strife, 

Shaped  for  tough  use,  can  bravely  please  the  ey 

Hedges  exclude  no  sight  of  lovely  sky. 

Nor  to  the  landscape  interpose  a  screen; 

They  melt  into  the  meadow,  orchard,  hardly  sec 

Save  for  a  slender  line  of  winding  green, 

That  marks  of  each  the  fitting  boundary. 

A  friendly  refuge  they  for  birdling's  leaf-hid  nef 

They  teem  with  blossoms  for  the  welcome  guest 


die 


an  countries,  there  are  lisKs  'vibeai  iht  pidj^Lk^t  assozzaes  tn  im- 
nee  which  the  more  fitaielj  liciot.  metre  lft:aTT  iDdcied.  cjLimc^t 
..  Some  of  the  gOTenu]ieiii&  of  likt  Cc-rniaean.  in  the  dATs  of  re- 
ion,  thought  it  wise  to  frtatVlifili  a  otnsor^bjp  on  pEunphlets ;  while 
trusted  that  books  ooaxaamitg  skore  ilum  x  -ccrcaan  number  of 

would  sink  of  thdr  own  dead  weight  Leneath  the  current  of  the 
>n  of  the  day.  With  a&»  at;  this  moment,  it  is  j»rcibiUe  that  more 
hlets  are  published  than  ever  before ;  but  ther  5.caroelT  seek,  they 
nly  do  not  obtain,  any  lazge  efEect  on  the  wider  public  opinion. 
pamphlet  is  rather  the  weapon  or  the  tool  of  the  specialist,  or  the 

of  a  somewhat  contracted  locality. 
e  daily  press  offers  a  circulation  so  tempting,  effects  so  imme- 

and  a  complete  publication  so  prompt,  at  an  e3cpense  so  incon- 
kble,  that  some  of  the  most  carefully  studied,  and  some  of  the 

important  literary  work  of  the  time,  which,  in  other  days, 
1  have  been  published  in  book  or  pamphlet  form,  is  thrown  upon 
orld  in  the  long-crowded  colimm  of  minion  and  nonpareil,  to  take 
lances  by  the  side  of  billiard  championships,  or  Erie  battles,  for 
leration  or  study.  A  great  publicist,  or  a  great  philosopher, 
fFs  an  address  before  a  selected  or  a  general  audience.  He  may 
'-e  its  publication  for  a  month ;  may  read  his  proofs  and  revises  ; 
ifter  the  month,  see  an  elegant  edition  of  a  few  hundred  copies, 
J  glory  of  careful  proof-reading,  accurate  registr}- ,  hot  press,  and 
)inding, —  an  edition  which  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  paying 
d  giving  away ;  and  which,  to  say  sooth,  nobody  but  some  faith- 
3ther,  sister,  or  other  unemployed  admirer,  will  read.  The  other 
ative  is  offered  by  the  daily  press.  As  the  publicist  or  philoso- 
jteps  from  his  platform,  heated  and  excited  by  his  address,  the 
ent  of  the  day  presents  to  him  his  friend  the  reporter  for  "The 
)lican,"  "The  Tribune,"  or  "The  United  States  Gazette,"  who 
e  will  be  glad  to  take  the  manuscript ;  will  send  him  slip  proofs, 

he  can  glance  over  between  the  courses  of  his  dinner:  and,  the 
noming,  the  whole  will  be  before  the  world.     "  The  At^ 


For  all  that,  the  address  obtains  a  very  wide  circulai 
To  this  system,  pre-eminently  democratic,  the  only 
the  address  in  question  does  not  live  in  literature.  It 
for  reference.  Instead  of  being  a  god  Terminus, —  a  p 
ready  for  reference  by  after  students,  —  it  is  a  re 
brilliant  while  it  lasts,  even  illuminating  the  path  of 
for  a  moment.  But  where  did  it  faXL  ?  In  the  barath 
paper  files,  it  is  lost. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  quarterly  or  an 
like  Almon's  "  Remembrancer,"  so  dear  to  historians, 
and,  above  all,  index,  the  substantial  work  of  the 
now  lives,  and  dies  only  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  j 
circulation  is  infinite,  but  which  have  not  attained  ai 
nity  of  embalmment. 

In  the  last  six  months,  we  have  had  Dr.  Holmes's  a 
Cambridge  Phi  Beta,  published  in  this  meteorite  f( 
It  is  a  paper  of  great  importance  in  the  central  dis 
ern  philosophy.  Whether  life  gives  direction  to 
and  methods  of  material  things,  or  whether  matter, 
conscious  law,  evolves  life  among  other  phenomena, 
tion  around  which  all  the  physical  observations,  and 
phical  speculations  of  our  time,  are  arrayed.  The  esLgi 
the  spiritual  philosophers  have  their  worth,  and  w 
sideration;  but  when  an  accomplished  anatomist,  1 
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X  Mr.  Fish  and  Lord  GranTille  could  not  have  witnessed  the 
letic  feeling  between  speaker  and  hearer  in  the  assembly,  when 
Iress  was  delivered.  There  was  almost  a  tacit  pledge  of  mu- 
>d  understanding  for  the  fiitiure  between  them  and  him. 
understood  that  his  address  before  the  working-men  of  New 
in  be  printed  in  a  permanent  form.  It  contains  the  best  di- 
iccount  we  have  yet  had  of  the  benefit  and  success  of  the  co- 
^e  system.  We  have  done  our  best,  already,  to  illustrate  the 
:  of  this  system,  in  **  The  Record  of  Progress ;"  and  we  now 
r.  Hughes's  further  explanations  of  it  in  practice,  to  which  we 
'er  again. 

are  three  instances  of  publications  of  permanent  value,  and  of 
t  essential  interest,  which,  thus  far,  have  appeared  on  no  book 
le,  which  enter  into  no  lists  of  books  for  book-clubs,  and 
of  which  there  is  now  little  hope  that  they  will  ever  be 
3d  in  the  historical  calendar  of  the  literature  of  our  day. 


CI4ES'    GREEK   LEXICON. 

several  years  since,  in  the 
a  volume  of  the  proceedings 
American  Academy  of  Arts 
mces,  Prof  Sophocles  pub- 
is dictionaiy  of  the  later 
Scholars  in  all  parts  of  the 
^mediately  apprehended  the 

the  book.  To  the  body  of 
us  daily  increasing  in  £ng- 

it  is  daily  diminishing  in 
,  who  take  profound  interest 
tic  studies,  such  careful  work, 
EUid  so  competent,  was  indeed 
tnd.  The  welcome*  given  to 
ne,  if  not  from  a  large  nam- 
aders,  was  heartfelt  and  pro- 
Prof.  Sophoclesy  meanwhile, 
ifs  no  rest  in  his  studies,  has 
iteadily  on  the  lexicon,  and 
ishes  it  in  an  enlarged  revis- 
I  a  series  of  aatboritiM  and 
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references,  which  give  it  additional 
value  for  the  study  of  the  better  half 
of  the  literature  of  the  world  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 

There  is  many  a  scholar,  accom- 
plished in  the  older  fashion,  who,  in 
the  drill  of  academy  and  college,  has 
learned  to  discriminate  between  what 
the  books  call  Attic  dialects  and  Ioni<: 
and  .£olian,  who  wonld  yet  be  terribly 
at  loss  if  you  asked  him  wliat  Greek 
wiis,  unstayed  by  Attic,  una^lornod 
by  Ionic,  unstained  by  tlio  yEolian. 
How  did  there  happen  to  l>e  a  (iuuik 
literature  and  a  Greek  langiia^o  on 
which  the  critical  school  man U?r  of  tho 
nineteenth  century  can  paj»t«  pat^JiffS 
of  Attic,  ^olic,  and  Ionic  as  a 
beauty  of  the  eighteenth  pafit^d  v.onrU 
plaster  patches  upon  the  pink  and 
white  of  her  cheek  and  «hoiil/l^r  7 
To  tfa*  questions  of  this  r.la^^  f«««|»^ 
eiallr  >■■<<■■■  <"Im]|  we  di«al  with  »» 
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history  ?  and  how  did  that  Bpoken 
language  dissolve  itself,  and  hecome 
the  Romaic  of  to-day  ?  To  these 
questions,  some  of  the  Germans  have 
rendered  precisely  the  wrong  answer. 
Just  as  a  celebrated  geologist  of  New 
England  once  set  to  work  to  prove 
that  all  her  granites  and  gneisses  and 
traps  underlying  her  soil  were  but 
the  condensed  and  conglomerate  soil 
of  her  past  ages,  —  a  sort  of  harder 
pan  beneath  the  hard  pan  of  to-day, — 
some  of  the  German  critics  undertook 
to  show  that  the  Komaic  of  to-day 
was  the  conversational  language  of 
the  Greek  peasantry  in  all  time; 
that  the  language  of  Herodotus  and 
Pericles  was  only  a  sort  of  court 
euphemism  or  improvement  on  the 
local  dialects,  manufactured,  it  may 
bo  supposed,  to  order,  by  the  ele- 
gants of  Athens,  of  Smyrna,  and  of 
Sybaris.  But  the  truth  is  exactly  the 
reverse ;  as  the  soils  of  Kew  England 
are  in  reality  made  from  the  decom- 
position of  what  we  call,  well  enough, 
her  primeval  rocks,  so  the  modem 
Greek  of  conversation  is,  in  truth, 
the  result  of  the  abrasion  and  decay 


suns  lu  uic  uiaciL  ar 
[Theoph.  Cont.,  67 
much  of  its  original 
lence  of  ignorance  a 
foreign  elements.  ' 
tions  were,  for  the 
hosts  of  new  words 
coming  into  use,  t 
meanings  given  to  i 

"  Imbecility,  p 
and  self^nceit  are 
the  last  epoch  of 
In  the  twelflh  cei 
guage  was  an  obsc 
it  was  no  longer  un 
Those,  however,  wh 
to  education,  afiec 
to  the  grammatic 
Greek,  the  spoken 
judgment,  unfit  for 
but  they  did  not  aii 
than  an  imitation  o 
They  were  enrapt 
style  of  the  rhetor 
or  six  centuries  of 
verses  of  such  poet 

<<The  popular 
century  was  esseni 
Romaic  or  modem 
day,  and  may,  wit 
the  early  modem  Gr 
it  the  name  of  the 
man  diaiecL  the  C€ 
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ngnage  of  fldiolmrs  (seholasde 
libe  latter  was  rapposcd  by  the 

0  be  excellent  Attic;  bat.  in 
was  little  else  than  a  lifeless 

^fetched  words  and  expressions. 
(  Pcochoprodromasr  one  of  the 
ed  men  of  the  twelfth  centory, 
oth  these  languages.  His  pop- 
s,  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
omnenns,  are  regarded  as  the 
pecimen  of  modem  Greek, 
>  called." 

;  all  the  proridential  prepft- 
r  the  spread  of  Christianitj 
i  can  trace  in  our  present 
te  of  history,  there  is  none 
iking  than  the  conquest  of 
Asia  and  North-eastern 
Y  Alexander,  —  a  conquest 
rew  open  to  the  use  of  the 
igaage  those  regions  around 
»  commeice  of  the  old  world 
>f  which  the  Terj  heart  was 

and  Palestine.  Thanks  to 
aesty  the  Greek  language  he- 
rn the  beginning,  the  mother- 
f   Christianity.      He  would 

man  who  would  try  to  say 
h  it  has  owed  in  its  propaga- 
in  its  practical  influence  to 
f  an  instrument  at  once  so 
so  strong,  so  philosophical, 
plicate.  The  careful  scholar, 
iiank  God !  there  are  a  few 
—  who  really  wishes  to  trace 
iTelopment  of  Christian  learn- 

1  Tazions  appeals  to  the  world 
edium  of  the  Greek  language 
atuxe  win  take  fresh  courage 
idesTOTS,  as  he  arails  himself 
)e  labors  of  ProC  Sophocles. 
!etty  motto,  from  some  Greek 

embodies,  in  a  wofd.  all  that 
say  of  the  study  to  whidi 

ne  is  giren,  — 

dd  you  drink  the  wine,  drink 

ifctom." 

^pvBEwrf  mn  ooi  moi  Tfv  Tpiry^ 


SMITH'S  BIBLE   DICTIOXART.* 

A  CENTUKY  or  more  of  diligent 
microscopic  and  unwearied  labor, 
building  on  the  foundations  of  earlier 
learning,  has  produced  the  results  of 
modem  criticism  which  we  find  in  the 
great  biblical  cyclopcedias  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  postulate  with  which 
these  labors  were  started,  —  that,  if 
we  can  only  be  sure  of  the  right  text 
and  meaning,  we  have  literally  the 
direct  and  authentic  message  of  Go«l 
to  man,  —  was  enough  to  justify  all 
the  toil,  and  more,  that  has  been 
spent  upon  it.  It  seems  as  if  this 
restless  modem  erudition  can  hardly 
have  left  anything  of  conse«|uence  for 
later  gleaners ;  and  the  general  pub- 
lic is  now  well  able  to  get  all  the  ma- 
terial that  is  ever  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures. 

We  may  take  a  compilation  like 
this  for  a  type  of  clean  and  thorough 
work,  exhausting  the  caj^abilities  of 
research  in  its  own  department.  In 
this  light,  it  has  a  particular  interest 
for  scholars,  whatever  be^Xfm«fS  of  the 
postulate  with  which  it  set  out.  H«fre 
is  one  department,  —  long  recognize<l 
by  the  title  "  sacred,"  to  mark  it  off 
from  what  is  pagan  and  profane, — 
upon  which  critical  erudition  has  done 
its  }jetsL  The  S4:holar  may  t^p^ak  of  its 
subject  as  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
the  body  of  Hebrew  or  early  Chris^tian 
literature,  mositly  lo«t.  The  specu- 
lative student  of  *'  K«rligion  as  a  6<?i- 
ence  ^  may  think  of  it  as  only  one  of 
the  many  "  Bibles  ■ '  of  different  ra<;es 
and  tongues;  but  either  of  th«.'m 
will  be  grateful  to  the  toil  and  skill 
that  have  been  spent  to  »ift  its  evi- 

<  Anerlcao  EdMoo  of  Dr.  WIIUmb  8«Ditb'« 
IHctiocwiy  of  tl»e  BibU:.  k^rbcd  aud  ed&Uid  hj 
ProfvMor  li.  B.  IIi»ck«ftt.  D.U  .  vich  the  e<M>perik- 
tkm  vA  £sr»  Abbot.  LL  D..  AMUtMit  UbrarlMi  «f 
Harvard  Uoiwriutj.    Xev  Vvrk :  Uurd  Ic  Uougb- 
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in   the    sense    of    falaehooii,   but  of  their  most  acci 

chivalrous  adventure,  —  of  which  we  through  the  pre 

get  glimpses  in  Max  MiillerV  Chips,"  dent,  the  teacl 

would,  we  suppose,  have  never  been  purchaser  of  b< 

heard  of  but  for  that  immense  theologi-  lication  every  g^ 

cal  impulse  which  explored  the  ways,  given   of  the 

and  invented  the  methods,  of  critical  thenticitj  of  iti 

scholarship.     If  the  tide  of  passion-  fruits  of  a  cent 

ate  faith  and  convictions,  which  has  ship, 
lifted  scholars  to   the   level   of  this        We  speak   c 

work,  should  ebb  away,  it  will  leave  general  studeni 

a  sort  of  high-water  mark  in  results  it  would  be  rid 

such  as  these  compilers  have  gath-  a   mere   review 

ered;  and  it  will  leave,  too,  a  habit  cise.     We  take 

of  diligent  exploration,  and  a  standard  as  it  is,  and  h 

of  accurate  finish,  which  must  be  felt  formation  whicl 

in  every  line  of  scholarship.  We  may  be  per 

It  is  especially  the  last  twenty  or  opinions    it    dc 

twenty-five    years    that    have    been  our  own  jadgm< 

fruitful   in   registering  these  results,  a  good  deal  of 

The  bulky,  but  almost  purely  popu-  we  do  it  alwayi 

lar,  work  of  Calmet  was  the  best  au-  Authors,   and   ( 

thority  within  easy  reach  for  the  gen-  right  to  their  o 

eration  immediately  before  our  own ;  viewers,   their 

and    the    change   in   method  began  keep  the   line 

very  rapidlyto  accumulate  and  register  opinions  and  t 

its    results.      The    later  editions  of  that  they  have 

Winer  have  almost  the  value  of  an  in-  of  the  two  Ame 

denendent    work,   aji    i^nmnftrnd    wit.h  in  AT  toflrether  on 
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t  four  thousand  closel j-printed 
*olamned  pages,  with  illostra- 
ite  nomeioaS)  —  most  of  them 
Sy  but  indading  some  very 
ing  lithograph  £Eu;-similes  of 
ripts,  &c;  its  Tocabulaiy  is 
1,  appearing  to  include  every 
lame  or  common  noun  in  the 
•f  which  any  information  can 

be  gathered;  its  articles  in- 
nany  which  are  extended 
I  of  themselves,  —  that  on 
Qs,''  for  example,  covering 
iventy-five  pages ;  while  fonts 
•k,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  have 
rgely  used  to  bring  the  need- 
ical  evidence  before  the  eye. 
ssical  scholar  will  find  in  the 
i  cnrions  article  on  the  '^  Vul- 
perhaps  the  most  interesting 
i  of  the  careful  workmanship 
i  we  have  spoken.  The  topo- 
al  or  geographical  chapters, 
those  on  Jerusalem,  Babylon, 
are  full  and  instructive  chap- 
information,  of  interest  alike 
rbody.     We  congratulate  our 

especially  those  very  many 
i  who  are  students  of  theology 
lers  in  Sunday  schools,  on  the 
nity  they  now  have  of  obtain- 
3  most  serviceable  work  com- 


\RIBALDrS  "CLELIA." 

X  one  so  celebrated  as  Gen. 

>e  Garibaldi  enters .  the  field 

rs  as  an  author,  he  is  sure  of 

whether  his  book  be  good  or 

r  it  is  a  very  common  opinion, 

r  incorrect  it  may  be,  that  a 

oan  ought  to  write   a  great 

nd  people  always  feel  disap- 

when    their  heroes    of   the 

of  the  forum  do  themselves 

t  with  the  pen. 


That  **the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword"  in  the  hand  of  the  lib- 
erator of  Italy  we  do  not  think  any- 
one will  say  after  reading  his  his- 
torico-political  romance,  "Clelia;  or, 
The  Eule  of  the  Monk."i  In  a 
short  preface,  the  General  gives  the 
motives  which  have  induced  him  to 
write:  — 1.  The  "  sacred  duty  "  of  re- 
minding Italy  of  the  brave  who  have 
fallen  for  her.  2.  To  speak  with  the 
young  men  of  Italy  of  their  deeds 
accomplished,  and  of  those  yet  to  be 
done,  under  the  conviction  of  the 
baseness  and  treason  of  the  priestly 
government.  3.  To  make  a  little 
money. 

Frankly  acknowledging  himself 
tired  of  the  realities  of  life,  the  Gen- 
eral goes  on  to  say,  that  he  has 
thought  it  best,  with  these  objects  in 
view,  to  adopt  the  style  of  a  "his- 
torical romance."  As  to  the  histori- 
cal part,  he  thinks  himself  compe- 
tent ;  the  romance  which  he  considers 
necessary  to  amuse  his  readers  he 
leaves  to  its  fate,  mindful  of  the 
Italian  saying,  '^Far  niente  che  far 
male."  The  story,  which  is  a  small 
part  of  the  book,  is  soon  told.  Clelia, 
the  daughter  of  Manlio,  a  sculptor 
of  Home,  has  excited  by  her  beauty 
the  lust  of  Cardinal  Procopio,  "fac- 
totum and .  favorite  of  His  Holiness/' 
as  we  are  parenthetically  told.  The 
cardinal  procures  the  arrest  of  Man- 
lio on  a  false  charge,  and  attempts, 
first  by  gallantry  and  then  by  force, 
to  seduce  Clelia  when  she  comes  to 
his  palace,  petitioning  for  her  fa- 
ther's release.  She  is  rescued  from 
the  holy  man's  clutches  by  Atilio,  her 
lover,  a  "liberal,"  who,  with  Muzio 
and  Silvio,  his  friends,  also  "  liberals," 
unceremoniously  hang,  out  of  the  pal- 

>  Clelia,  OTTero,  H  Governo  Del  Monaco.  (Ro- 
ma, Xel  Seoolo  XfX.)  Roman  so  6torico-Polltli-o. 
Dl  Glnaeppe  Garibaldi.    PratelU  Rechiedci :  illla* 
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and  lovely  English  girl,  who  lives  in 
Rome  as  an  amateur  artist,  and  b  a 
great  friend  of  the  sculptor.  Atilio's 
friend,  Muzio,  is  wildly  in  love  with 
Julia,  although  he  is  nothing  but  a 
beggar  and  a  model  by  profession, 
having  been  robbed  in  the  cradle  of 
his  large  heritage,  by  a  priest,  who 
frightened  his  dying  mother  into  giv- 
ing her  all  to  the  Church,  and  then 
hastened  her  death  by  poison.  As 
might  be  supposed,  Muzio  has  a 
strong  antipathy  to  priests,  —  a  trait 
observable  in  most  of  the  characters 
in  the  book.  He  is,  like  Atilio,  a 
leader  of  the  con  jurat  i,  or  conspira- 
tors for  the  freedom  of  Home,  who 
hold  midnight  meetings  in  the  Coli- 
seum, under  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  in  other  picturesque  places,  to 
swear  vengeance  on  the  priests.  The 
fugitives  divide  after  leaving  Rome^ 
and  Julia  takes  Manlio  and  one  or 
two  others  on  board  her  yacht.  Set- 
ting sail  from  Porto  d'Anzio,  they  are 
nearly  lost  in  a  storm,  but  at  last  ar- 
rive at  an  island,  —  which  the  read- 
er at  once  recognizes  as  Caprera, — 
and  have  an  interview  with  Garibaldi, 


and    take    the   e 
much  to  his  disco 

Atilio,  entering 
fight,  finds  Clelia, 
forthwith.  Aftei 
made  up  of  8cen( 
the  lives  of  these 

Atilio,  Muzio,  i 
a  skirmish  with 
Viterbo,  and  disi 
though  they  ha\ 
turn  up  again  ii 
Garibaldi,  when 
gratulating  the 
freedom  from  Am 
trate  the  designi 
on  the  life  of  P: 
his  unsuccessful 
castle,  has  embra 
and  is  therefore  < 
Rome.  The  stor 
insurrection  in  I 
time  of  the  batt 
every  one  knows, 
a  failure ;  and^  oi 
friends  were  the 
and  Silvio  led  tli 
drove  the  "  papali 
Angelo,  were  wov 
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ing  tbe  only  survi- 
trageily. 
hare  bei^o  said,  that,  be* 
eatli,  Mazio   had    regained 
f  AEid  married  Julia.     These 

'the  story ;  though 
^^^^  iucidentd,  such  as 
lits  with  brigands,  "hair- 
capes/"  &c.,  which  it  is  un- 
to notice  in  a  brief  reriew, 
lan  half  the  book  is  taken 
loimlisiag  on  general  topics, 
imtiee,  beauty,  matrimony^ 
mtf  &c.,  and,  above  all^  the 
of  the  priestg.  These  the 
■iir  in  such  utter  detesta- 
^^  cannot  keep  within  the 
r^^o*!  taste,  or  eren  of  de- 
writing  of  them.  Kot  con- 
makiug  them  the  Tillains 
\  and  villains  of  the  deepest 
diausts  the  language  of  in- 
ad  pauses  to  let  off  a  volley 
irbeneverhe  stumbles  upon 
be  doCh*  Open  the  book 
^  and  such  terms  as  rascals, 
windlers,  lascivious  beasts, 
me  place,   **ficum   of  hell/' 

>  the  eye  as  applied  to  the 
The  general  is  a  good  hater, 
m  rigorously  where  he  feids 
He  has  an  angry  fiing  at 
1  of  a  Dutch  admiral/'  Na- 
IL|  who  ^'  apes  hia  gread 
laving  none   of  his   ability, 

the  friend  of  all  tyrants," 
cb,  and  a  good  deal  more  in 

>  itniii,  we  find  that  the 
it  at  Montana  are  not  for- 
id  can  &ncy  what  satisfao 
io  moat  kavia  ghnm  Co  tbm 
"  0i  Ciprenb 
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nothing  in  the  world  too  hard  !  ^*  and 
he  contrasts  him  with  the  Italian  of 
to-day,  *'  corrupted  by  the  despotism 
of  the  priests.'^ 

It  is  in  the  self-revelation   of  the 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  Italy 
that  the  interest  of  the  book  lies  ;  for 
the  story  is  absurd,  and   the  charac- 
ters are  lifeless  shadows,  who  «>pf'ttk 
the  author's  thoughts  and  wonU  and 
not    their    own.      Beggar,    brigaud, 
cardinal,  prince,  and  peasant  deliver 
themselves  of  long  speeches  monoto- 
nously alike,  and  do  nothing  in  char- 
acter.    So  little  is  our  interest  in  the 
chief  persoEiag8%  that,  when  they  aro 
for  the  DCKwt  pftrt  slaughtered  in  the 
last  chapter,  we  feel   no   sorrow,  al* 
though  the  author  works  hinnielf  into 
a  sort  of  ecstasy  orer  their  henunui 
and  sad  fate.     But  with  the  patriot's 
hatred  of  the  priest,  his  intenjiu  love 
of  Italy,  his  bamiug  desim  to  see  her 
nnitedf  and  taking  her  place  among 
the  enlightened  nations  of  tho  earth| 
we  do  sympathiju*,  and  fijciofv  as  w* 
read  his  almottt  di*H[miriDf  hcf|>e»  and 
longings,  to  think  how  mu»di  tliv  lasl 
lirw  weeks  have  done  towarvU   th«dr 
accofnplbhiiuirnt     **  O  Itumi*  f  '*  hn  lU- 
cUim^,    'Mand   of  my   mm\l    utirMHl 
city!  ouca  al  the  summit  of  biMitiiii 
gimmkMMt  to-day  How  low  |ia«t  (lioii 
falleo!     Tbjr  iMtirmctUm   fmii   only 
com©  with   a  ivnivuUton   tloii.    «hail 
shak«  the  world!"     TJm  ium^uUum 
haaGomai  and  lUftnm  k  ari«)nir  iimhl 
the  ntina  of  two  mfnpirm    Th^  atif  lirif  ^ 
in  bis  apptMlx,  justinfis  b|<fi4*'ir  Up 
hia  fpm^  jm^immUnf  it  liU »«  i^nt  bat 
W^n  d^pf'-^l  ^n  Kall^  atid  has  had  ii 
dajrifrr'*  ^f^nf  " 
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blei»8  tlicir  gooil  old  souls !  read  inno- 
ccntly.  So,  although  the  priests  are 
"not  what  they  should  be,"  we  think 
that  history,  and  not  romance,  should 
record  such  of  their  misdeeds  as  de- 
cent society  agrees  not  to  mention ; 
or,  at  least,  if  such  things  must  ap- 
pear in  a  true  picture  of  modem 
Rome,  the  allusion  to  them  should  be 
of  the  briefest  sort. 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  book 
which  fails  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vig- 
orous style  of  Garibaldi,  and  attempts 
to  revise  and  correct  him  by  omissions 
and  interpolations  entirely  unjustifia- 
ble. The  softening  of  such  repulsive 
scenes  as  we  have  above  alluded  to 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  though  we 
deny  that  even  this  lies  within  the 
scope  of  a  translator;  but  to  put  in 
whole  sentences  not  in  the  original, 
to  entirely  change  others,  and  to  omit 
pages,  and,  in  one  place,  an  entire 
chapter,  —  are  frauds  upon  the  author 
and  the  public 
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r?  A  wrj.ii  !E  norrt  -aim  Juii 
r^.  fr^ai  L7-fc4.  JL  )ei«i  -tic-n:! 
::i^:  >r7  :c  -Jii*  ILjciT'im  Jirn.i- 

D  5':jLl33Ls  )E  Elm  Z^imitL 
r.   KLijjii  K-.!ilui;;p      ITie    Zlin 

Mr.  K-tn«:-i:;r  Jiw  i  "^'^r^  iiam" 

T?.  — spur--.fiL  laii  jninL  v/»r:;- 
"hrrrr  ire   Zfi-  'jHrr.^r  'iiinita  rcT 

:s  r>"  rH3:  "i^iJJT.     'i-ae   if  -:iu 

An.  icrewrfrin-Z  -jrory.  v'i:r:i. 
?  rest  on  o«ir  Lirtr.  3017  le  Tiiu-!**i 

^E  ON"  Wg?Tr..^ :  or.  Tu»  "^r.;- 
I'L  TransLmeii  ir.m  -in*  F.-^iii-ii 
L  J-*  Sti-.'Iz.  hj  Miss  E.  F.  A  i- 
Lrnr  «&  Si'ieT^OT'L  A  vi^'rr-r 
Kr'i  a  ni'jnl,  :t  ru:I:i*r  •:iii*  :iii- 

x.Oi',  Gt'i-aiTE.  T-^oi.ri*  in 
.  ar.'i  AiTe^r-ii^*?*  inionx  "in* 
i;  anl  'i^her  Tr"^-;iw  in  Kj.m-- 

ani  yor:h'*m  A-::u  G.  P. 
n    1-    >va.    y^:r   Y-.rk.     T'lt* 

is  of  i::-."rirs?  in:t*rf?inir*'Z  yntz 
The  b'>jk  m::^-!i':  ?.■•*  mrr?*  s«-.' ; 
rh  some  5h-"»r:-'.iimir.r'.  is  "a^orrli 
•  bv  W^k-irluhs  an.l  lir-rart*:*. 
:le  Folk.^  A.strat.  One  ot' 
Prudy'a  '^  Flyawaj  "  ?**r»^*.    Bv 

^lav.  Thti  author  loses  r.one 
riracitvaci'l  reali-vwhi-.-h  havii 
ill  the  Pri'iv  v-.->.ki  ?o  popular. 
.  Lee  &  Sh^par-l. 
TLE  Maid  of  Oxdo^.  By 
lanninjj.    One  of  :I]e  ••  Ilelpinc: 

series.  Xot  very  inr-^rr-stin^, 
rr  well  written.  Gool  eno-j-jh. 
t   were   all.      Lee  &  Sheparl, 

TERS  EvERrwHERE.  A  clieap- 
loDj  with  the  same  illiut rat  100.4^ 


.^'.   T-niL-r.  "u    v.^l.rl    v.-    :*v:i     -.uK-i 
iirt-ni::'n. 
l.ii'nv:::,  1»"-ik:i-a-:,     Z!i-mf!ii>  ii 

I'jr    ini»--i.-:if:ifr!5.    rir     .r»r"'i.»i'-    •! 

ill    lliliunii:     li.-n  ••illtr:;.     li;-     V;;Ui;.-.i 

■i«r  I  iim:  -.inf.  »ir  '»*:;aiTs  mii'ii  i» 
m  -uin«—*;-  .7 -Hi: Hi!  -■  ".w   iLC'ir   'i    :u* 

Zii.tr.in.  A  I''  1-1  UMi  if  u-'r-sr  "kw 
jHf*Ti  •u^'iri-i  linnn:^  rtiiniii-.'-^-iiiiifi 
".fiu-iiiT*.  :i  -v  *r"  jri:ir!i  if  "iii* 
•inur'ii.  "jy  -:ii«  irmniTMni'iir.-i  Tindx'  zi 
"III*  r«iniiu7  s^-hiirLs  if  -in*  "^pir'r-.uL- 
.«r.».  v'i.i!ji  ■ill*"  'ii.'    ?"r':'rr"sar"=f    L-.*- 

"iii'ir  rii.liL""!!.  v'l.i-ii.  ir  ".'ii*  j*:ii?r.  :n- 
■:.*r^Hr.i -i:i*  'ii:'.!;.-*!!.  '.t'h.d  "?'"sr:f::i. 
A  r.il'  ii:;:!;unu  .a  r"*VL  :z  -;:i?  L"- 'liniu 
•  j-i:«  it*. 

1£ T^--.  2I..SS4I •  e:s-     B  -v^t i-  ■  ir  7.    • '. 

i.  ; " 'Ji:*7i»  1 1- :•• '.  :■  .rf  .1 ; ; i  -^ n se  n*  T 1  c**- 
1:1.  L  Leir;::^.  1^7-^  T!:-?  !:i:*r.-W 
:f  <j-rr»ei:i*.  ±^:ci  zh**  -rarrrir^*  -  :  C?::- 
irAntinorle  1:7  r::.^  T;^::^^  ^^^^  .,^- 
rinie. 

Ml-HAEL    RrDOLPH.       Bj  M^S  E. 

A.    D^TTuj.       A    rr»fpi:srer';i;^    ^*  rv, 

n.ir^l-.Al  y-'-T  ;vjL5  ar.  Amen-ran.  P-xr 
y^7  i-As  I  lii  h.:.rr:cle  ir.j-i.5t:.:e  d-ino 
him  r...tV.r.r  n-T.^r;  lut  no  Bourbon  ever 
?a:.l  he  il-r-^or.-eil  to  have  this  story 
writ- en  a'-ut  him.  T.  B.  Petr-rson, 
PhihuUirhia. 

<>p.r.E,vv>,  Due  d\  Campagiu-3  rle 
rArT;.;e  .i'Afriiiue,  l^Xi^lHlVj,  The 
Camprwijns  of  the  Army  of  Africa. 
Pi:hli-hed  by  Li:*  son.     Paris,  1.S70. 

Pinks  and  Blues  ;  or,  The  Or- 
phan Asylum.   Bj  "'  '*.   Thin 
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Other  Mew  Books. 


I  does  not  s««m  to  us  to  bolong 
to  the  best  elms  of  diiliipeu*a  books; 
but  children  lind  them  entertaining, 

Peo  ^^k  b  Storj  es  »  Second  se  ries. 
TUre«  volumes  illii»inited.  Lee  & 
BhepanL  L  A  Wrong  Confessed 
is  htdf  Redressed.  By  Mrs.  Bradly. 
2.  One  Gix><l  Turn  Deserves  Another, 
By  the  siiuie»  3.  Act  ions  Loiider 
than  Wordi.     By  K«t«  J.  Keely. 

pBBAJ^y  A,  £tude  prchidtoriqtie 
snr  la  Bavoie^  tpeeialemen  t  ^  V  Epoque 
lacufltre  (age  du  bronze)  *  A  prehta- 
toric  study  on  Savoy,  with  reference 
r»*peciaJly  to  the  lake  period,  —  age 
of  bronze.  Chambery,  1869,  1870. 
With  an  Atlas. 

EouTLEi>aE*s  Aknuai.  for  187L 
The  bound  volume  of  Routledge-a 
Boys'  Magazine^  a  |>ertodicaI  very 
popular  with  boy  a,  and  not  circu- 
lated in  America  as  largely  as  it 
deserves, 

Rule,  W.  H,  History  of  the  Ka- 
raite Jews.     London,  1870* 

Spri^gdale  BTORfES.  Ad^le, 
Eric,  Herl^ert,  Ennis  Fellen,  John- 
stone^s  Farm,  Kettie's  Farm.  By  Mrs, 
Satonek.     Lee  &  Shepard. 

Social  Stage,  Plays  for  Home 
En t^^rt a i n  m en t.  By  G eorge  M.  B ak er. 


Stantet's  Life  or  AfiKotB,  1^ 
nold  was  the  a|x»stl&  to  Englmd  Iv 
thiii  century*  It  is  twenty-five  j^m 
since  men  now  on  the  stage  ia  Aai«^ 
ica  took  a  now  impulse  and  hope  hm 
the  first  edition  of  this  hiograplif. 
It  may  do  thdr  children  as  mucb  pd 
a9  it  did  them.  Fields  &  Oigwi 
Boston, 

We  are  obliged  to  reserwe,  till  ni 
can  speak  more  at  length  of  theE% 
our  notice  of 

Why  AND  How,  Why  tke  Ciiii«« 
Emigrate.     By  Bussell  H,  Conv^il 

Sm  W.  Hamflton's  PhilosoffilT^ 
By  J.  C.  Murray,  B<mton,  GooH  If 
Lin  collie 

Jesus.  By  W,  H,  Fumeei,  DA 
Philadelphia^  Lippinoott  &  Ca 

Maegaret.  By  Sylvester  JnM. 
New  Edition.  Boston,  Eoherts  Bro- 
thers. 

MoLLOY  Gerax^d.  Geology  mt 
Bevelation  j  or.  The  Ancient  Histcny 
of  the  Earth.  G-  P.  Putnam,  Hew 
York. 

Whitney's  German  Header  nsi 
Grammar,     Leypoldt  &  Holt 

Thompson  J.  P,  The  Theol<jgr 
of  Christ,  from  his  own  Words,   C 


Eecorb  of  Progreaa. 


|Tbs  Untfed  States  of  Europe.  —  That  is  one  of  the  phrni»09 

begins  to  be  heard  as  the  crash  of  battle  is  silenced.     **  Vory 

^ian,"  men  say ;  "  very  femtastic,  —  the  word  of  drenmors."    So 

\ ;  yet  it  is  a  phrase  with  some  meaning,  —  "  The  Uuitod  States 

Europe."    Why  not? 

'  To  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  for  the  general  welfans** 

>  was  what  the  States  of  America  united  for.     Under  the  hdul 

•*  the  general  welfare,"  they  have  maintained  the  greatest  peai*o- 

Bty  that  the  sun  ever  looked  down  upon.    Grant  all  the  hi>rn>r8 

between  1861  and  1865,  still  the  ninety-five  years  between 

T6  and  1870  have  shown  the  most  profound  peace  that  ever  existed 

rcen  thirteen  neighboring  and  rival  States,  —  or  between  tliirty- 

1,  —  since  States  were  made. 

'Why  might  not  the  States  of  Europe  do  the  same  thing?    l^ot 

.  preserve  their  home-governments,  their  courts,  their  kings  and 

ens,  even  their  tarifEs,  if  they  chose ;  but  let  the   post-office, 

coinage,  all  lawsuits  between  subjects  of  different  States,  and 

•vastly  more  important — the  questions  between  the  governments 

the  different  States,  be  regulated  and  decided  by  the  government 

The  United  States  of  Europe."  Is  that  so  Utopian  ? 
The  one  discovery  which  the  American  fathera  made  in  this  matter 
^as  a  simple  one.  Older  legislators  had  made  confederacies ;  but  they 
Lad  not  provided  any  power  who  should  keep  the  confederates  to  their 
greements.  If  Schwytz  parted  from  Uri,  or  if  Friesland  parted  from 
lolland,  what  then?  The  American  builders  created  a  separate 
entral  government,  with  its  own  officers,  its  own  revenue,  its  own 
orts,  its  own  army ;  gave  to  it  the  complete  machinery  of  a  State, 
rven  to  a  tract  ten  miles  square  to  build  its  offices  and  its  palaces  on 
for  the  place  to  stand  which  Archimedes  asked  for).  Thus  the  Con- 
ederacy  had  a  force  of  its  own,  to  keep  any  Friesland  or  Holland, 
jiy  Uri  or  Schwytz,  any  Empire  State  or  any  Palmetto  State,  to  ita 
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which  each  nation  might  maintain^  —  simply  enoug] 
order.  *  So  soon  as  tliis  is  said^  the  sceptic  asks,  "  ^ 
the  separate  States  to  obey?"  The  answer  is, 
theory,  the  continental  government,  actmg,  if  nea 
tinental  army.  The  sceptic  asks,  then,  if  the  coi 
be  relied  upon  to  serve  against  the  people  of  natioi 
in  part  enlisted.  The  answer  is  given  in  every  hi 
turbance.  Did  the  English  army  refuse  to  act  ii 
Manchester  ?  Has  the  French  army  been  powerl 
for  the  officers,  they  are  men  of  honor.  Their  loyj 
government  they  serve.  If  they  give  their  swords  t 
Europe,  and  plight  to  it  their  faith,  the  Continei 
rely  upon  them ;  though,  in  some  exigency,  they 
their  swords  against  their  schoolmates  and  friends, 
tinent  of  America  needed  David  Farragut,  it  founc 
oath  and  his  allegiance.  When  the  Continent  oi 
Capt.  Henry  Wise,  —  that  far-seeing  prophet  who 
in  time,  and  in  time  provided  her  ordnance,  —  shi 
was  Virginian  by  birth ;  but  he  was  American  by  i 
allegiance,  by  duty.  With  his  own  hand,  therefore 
at  Norfolk,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  oi 
when  I  did  so,"  as  he  said,  ^'  I  knew  I  cut  the  ties  "c 
every  relative  I  had  in  the  world." 

If  Christianity  and  chivalry  have  left  enough  of  ] 
to  give  to  the  army  of  the  Continent  of  America, 


Eacar^c  'if  Frntnrm. 


piinu  II I  EDinnro  Les.  wku  iie^t  m  "he  Iiiia  ii   ."rTuurr.  lut  iLiit:  :.l 
pHn  of  parts  and  iCa.cii}a -^tiiiiiL  in  ~it  ^uuw  zijx  ut-rr?  ^  lu  lum.r  .r 

flty  to  be  relied  oa  aj]ii}iiir  aiwn.    El-  ri"-  iii  iit-ur^  "ti  Jiir  :Mimir" 
is  youth.    His  ooanocy  uEainei  Jiin  t»  oi-r  -!-ti — u*?.     -i*T  ii-  ^rT. 
eovered  tiznwitfa.  LwrftL*.     Aj  jk   iiitiW'--i  oii?   T'lvrtrr?.  ^u:  ;:r;- 
h4ed  him  in  her  traata..    Jul  •ziiiii:  .le  ina^y    ii*   i-:;mir'L  i^-  irr  ;ifii:*;r. 
EX  that  he  was^  he  was  beiiaiu^*  iiui  "niau^  lun.      IT'iiiir.  n  ~ji^  m.mKa^ 
^  her  trial,  he  foniuii  himw*ii  in  iiiir  :';Uiiiu*!ir:;u   -mrH  •-.     Jl.~  "linz 
tfement,  he  threw  lq  her  iuM  "iu*  i-v-ri  x.ui'.ii  «ii*   jiu:   r.'"  tii  !i-3i : 
Ptried  to  spell  bactwoni  die  larli  ia.  -viuiia  n*  Ami  i-v.n  -  ;   i^-jr- 1 
Wti  and,  under  the  precexc  •:[  .iHitipini:**  -.:  -Jiii  ^ror.*  ^  T^i^cii  ift 
|to  bom,  carried  to   the   heuil    -.c    in  im^    :c   r'*i:»*irt  -*iii*    -,r.T'i.n.* 
BhetB,  the  militarj  experieni!!*.  Jtaii  "iriian  :'^rjira:;u:a  "uiitr-t  tl*  I'-r: 
im  his  serrice  of  Amerioa.     Ualttss  iiiifu^ir^  nisi  dmi  *4:mt*  vlt  «:if 
IBtiminating  betweea  traitocs  liiit  "iiu:  12.1  i  "^i  A'*iij-L^  -yL,    .ir»f 
rays  faithful,  there  L*  m^  hs:pe  for  ;i  Called  ^-litn.ti*   ic  Eir*:T»*  or  \k 
lited  States  of  America. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  so  pLi«:ed  in.  th-r  oLjeci;?  T^aj*  •:  i  lii*  life,  nhAt  iz 
not  probable  that  the  persiDELs  wb^  jorr'jaiL.i-rti  r.JTn  <:r  -.n.-^  <;rjiinrrT 
large  has  yet  formed  a  correct  estima:ir  of  Lis  aliLlirr  or  oi  Lis  chiir- 
te.  The  calm  criticism  of  posteritv  will,  is  ^^  birlievc.  dtr'jLIe  that 
was  a  man  of  intense  ambition.  —  not  of  ia-:  la.j*r  or  iiii?i:mf  liIoos 
id,  —  which  he  had  the  rare  talent  of  ciDneeilinj:  ilm-jisc  co'mpLetelv 
m  others.  His  talents  were  moderate ;  but,  sulL  as  they  were,  they 
oe  well  balanced ;  in  that  sphere,  everj-  niilius  wis  ei^ual.  He  liad 
Mirpassed  self-control,  and  commanded  to  the  full  everv  power 
he  had.  The  favor  of  Gen.  Scott  called  him  from  Gen.  Tav- 
r's  line  in  Mexico,  at  a  time  when  to  be  with  Taylor  was  to  be 
led  to  inaction.  Three  brevets  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  the 
of  West  Point  followed.  Jefferson  Davis,  as  Seeretarv  of 
W,  rightly  rated  the  man ;  he  was  one  of  fourteen  southern  field- 
ers, appointed  by  him  to  fiUiourteen  out  of  sixteen  new  posts  in 
four  new  regiments  created  in  1855.  Such  estimates  fonned  of 
ability  by  Gen.  Scott  and  Jefferson  Davis  placed  him  in  that  posi- 
i,  in  1861,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  for  committing  the  triMison 
ich  we  have  tried  to  describe. 

Military  criticism,  in  estimating  his  abilities  by  what  In;  diil,  will 
lize  the  value  of  that  Fabian  policy  by  which  In;  j.ioinurtcd 
fhat  he  must  have  soon  known  to  be  a  liojioless  war.  It  \h  hu'uI  iUal 
le  of  the  few  outbreaks  of  Gen.  Chant's  iiKligimtlon  took  pii^,, 
hen  some  one  repeated  to  him  Ocn.  Loj.\  stjilniMMii,  ili«t,  „j|,.,. 
ettysburg,  he  had  known  that  the  failure  of  tli*j  Southimi  atiim  wu4 
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ft  "  mere  question  of  time.^^  Lee  himself  had  no  sueb  seoae  of  liQm 
ug  to  see,  that,  i£  this  wa«  true,  every  life  sa^rifioed  after  Gettji&butg 
wajs  80  sacrificed  merely  to  improve  the  professional  reputation  of  Mid- 
iR^lf  iind  others,  —  for  spitming  out  a  game.  That  ability  he  eertamlj 
had.  But^  in  the  wider  range  of  military  power,  his  abilities  were  onJr 
moderate.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  absence  of  great  cm- 
ceptions  or  resources* 

He  was  idolized  in  the  South.  "  I  would  gladly  die  to-morro«'+  if 
Roliert  Lee  could  be  made  au  Emperor***  That  expression  njaj }» 
taken  us  a  fair  illustration  of  the  enthusiastic  love  of  a  brave  p€opI& 
In  proportion  as  their  distrust  of  their  President  increased,  their  km  | 
of  their  general  increased.  His  power,  of  course,  increased  m  pnn  j 
portion.  Hence  comes  the  responBibility,  which  cannot  be  escaped,  ] 
which  he  ishares  with  Jefferson  Davis  for  that  awful  cruelty  at  Bdle 
We,  in  which  disarmed  enemies  were  starved  to  death,  and  reduced 
to  itUotey.  That  cruelty  was  devised  and  ordered  by  Gen.  WiDdeij 
but  it  was  carried  out  on  an  island  within  sight  of  Gen,  LeeV  boiise 
in  Riehtnoud,  from  which  he  could  have  dropped  a  pistol-hall  upoi 
the  scene  of  horrors  on  that  island.  If  he  had  had  the  will,  his  Toict 
alone  coidd  have  changed  the  barbaric  character  of  this  infamous  war. 
Not  to  know  fully  of  what  transpired  at  Belle  Isle  was  not  to  know 
any  thing  of  what  was  going  on  imder  Ins  very  eyes,  —  an  unpard^^ir 
ble  military  crime  in  a  general  in  war-  He  must  also  have  known,  da* 
like  scenes  were  occumng  in  each  rebel  prison.  Wliile  aidmg  such  i 
cause,  he  became  equally  responsible  with  the  originator  of  $nck 
cruelties. 

The  Vir[^inian  journals  tell  ua,  that  he  has  died  of  the  pressure  of 
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me  social  playrooms  for  boys  in  the 
net,  and  a  vigorous  industrial 
iool  in  the  country,  any  large  town 
ij|ht  purge  itself  of  yagrants  in  ten 
ttn. 

ICr.  William  Eotch,  the  President 
the  New  Bedford  Union,  has  kind- 
ftimished  me  with  an  account  of 
ir  movement  from  the  start.  I 
«  it  in  detail,  as  this  vigorous  asso- 
tion  deserves  attention  ;  and  it  also 
»vrs  the  method  of  initiating  a 
tion.  New  Bedford  had  conducted 
^  or  more  courses  of  theatre-meet- 

*•  In  the  beginning,  we  took  the  Provi- 
hee  organizatk>n  as  a  model,  and  held  to 
^s  &r  as  possible ;  but,  later,  when  we 
1  obtained  more  experience  about  the 
ictical  management  of  the  society,  we 
9e  obliged  to  make  many  changes  to 
t  the  local  peculiarities,  which,  in  many 
•tances,  were  entirely  different  finom 
Me  in  Providence. 

•*Onr  members  number  now  nearly 
nee  hundred,  and,  like  yours,  are 
OQped  in  four  sections,  —  the  section  on 
H^iip,  however,  being  very  small,  and 
.ving  very  little  to  do.  The  section  on 
•pitality  numbers  about  one  hundred 
ember^  who  are  divided  into  six  sub- 
ctions,  each  of  which  has  its  chairman 
id  assistant  chairman ;  and  each  of  these 
.b-sections  has  the  charge  of  the  public 
cms  of  the  Union  (the  amusement-room 
id  the  reading-room,  which  are  contigu- 
is)  one  evening  every  week.  The  mem- 
sn  of  these  sub-sections  have  been,  for 
le  most  part,  punctual  in  their  attend- 
Bce;  and  the  average  on  each  evening 
IS  been  ten  or  twelve.    They  each  wear 

badge  of  the  Union,  —  a  silver  mono- 
ram  (U.G.W.)  —  to  distinguish  them 
om  those  who  are  not '  on  duty.'  The 
fnion  possesses  twenty  of  these  badges 
oly,  as  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
ave  them  worn  by  others  than  those  who 
re  on  duty  each  evening.  The  rooms  are 
pen  from  three  to  six  and  from  seven  to 
so,  P.M.,  from  October  to  July,  although 
le  games  are  only  allowed  to  be  used  in 


the  evening,  as  we  found,  that,  during  the 
afternoon,  they  drew  too  many  boys,  who 
had  better  be  at  school,  or  at  play  in  the 
open  air. 

"  Children  under  fourteen  are  not  ad- 
mitted, except  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
amusement-room  is  furnished  with  three 
croquet-tables,  three  cue-alleys,  and  a 
large  number  of  backgammon,  chivkcr, 
and  chess  boards.  The  reading-room, 
which  is  connected  with  the  amusement- 
room  by  folding-doors,  is  furnished  with  a 
library  of  about  three  hundnwl  volumes, 
a  good  collection  of  newypaiK^rs,  ma^^a:- 
zincs,  and  other  current  periodical  litera-- 
ture,  with  stereoscopic  vicw^,  illustrated 
books,  and  works  of  art ;  mnd  the  walls  of 
the  room  are  adorned  with  pictures  and 
statuettes.  This  room  contains  al$o  a 
piano,  and  an  organ  which  was  made  and 
loaned  by  a  member  of  the  executivv 
board. 

**  The  number  of  visitors  hiis  averaged 
a  hundred  and  fifly  on  the  first  fi\*e  days 
of  the  week,  and  about  three  hundred  on 
Saturdays.  The  rooms  are  under  the 
direction  of* a  very  efficient  and  intelli- 
gent lady,  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
matron,  who  is  always  present  when  the 
rooms  are  open,  to  preserve  order  and  de- 
corum, and  call  attention  to  the  rules,  if 
necessary. 

^The  benevolent  section,  or  rather 
section  on  benevolence,  is  sub-divided  into 
four  committees,  viz.,  — 

1.  Committee  on  Relief. 

2.  Committee  on  £mplo}'ment 

S.  Committee  to  Visit  the  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction. 

4.  Committee  on  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

^  The  relief  committee  has  forty-one 
members, '  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  all  who 
are  deserving  of  charity,  and  whose  physi- 
cal wants  require  attention.'  The  city  is 
divided  into  twelve  districts,  for  each  of 
which  there  is  an  investigating  committee ; 
and,  besides  these,  there  is  an  advisory 
committee  of  three  persons. 

"  The  employment  committee  has  forty- 
six  members,  who  give  instruction  on  the 
sewing-machine,  and  aid  the  needy  in  ob- 
taining employment.  Fifly-seven  persons 
have  been  instructed  on  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, the  average  daily  attendance  being 
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is  a  plan  for  Titalizing  the 
,  so  good,  that  we  all  wonder 
nerer  found  a  man  strong 
to  execute  it  I  allude  to 
ic  cTreuit*pre aching.  In  new 
lunities^  where  the  ecclesiastical 
m  not  so  sharplj  defined  as  in 
pMr  England,  I  believe  an  able 
^^..r  ,  could  make  his  life  tell  on  a 
1  cities,  bv  working  through 
l-Uiiioa  system.  The  ministries 
[  be  conducted  by  the  lay  Union- 
fie  preaching  would  be  con^ 
by  the  true  prophet. 
&uld  tell  you  of  numerous  diffi- 
I  and  failures  in  Providence,  only 
ot  delight  in  negations.  They 
luable  elements  in  the  working 
life,  but  do  not  constitute  its 
Shadow  defines  Hght^  else 
Id  not  see  an  object;  but  the 
light,  and  not  darkness.  If 
were  perfect,  or  human  nature 
e,  in  Providence  there  would 
tie  need  of  these  institutions. 
Providence  Union  has  not  made 
membership,  but  it  is  a  pretty 
ffi^  membership.  I  think,  as  indl- 
tudsL,  they  believe  in  the  stability 
L  permanence  of  the  idea. 
fVe  can  lay  down  several  points  as 
to|d,  not  to  enthusiasts  and  per- 
^■lateiested^  but  to  that  sober,  com- 
^nense  of  people  which  decides 
^BdaI  issue  of  all  enterprises: 
R»  That  the  movement  is  not 
y ;  but  the  same  want  is  foutid  in 
Jons  places,  and  substantially  the 
He  results  follow  well-directed 
i^rts. 

2<L  That  theatre*preaching  has 
iQgbt  some  of  the  solid  in^uence 
the  Church  outside  the  walls  of  tlie 
Jena,  and  planted  it  among  the 
AB  of  the  people.  This  outflow 
m  the  best  life  of  the  Church,  and 
\  fesponse  from  the  people,  has 
de  a  basi^  for  the  new  movement 


3d.  That  the  best  social,  as  well  as 
religious  life,  can  be  developed  by 
men  and  women  working  together; 
and  that  a  real  home,  free  to  all  classes, 
can  be  established  and  maintained  in 
any  of  our  large  towns. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
other  Christian  Churches. 

Wm.  B.  Weedest, 


LONDON  WOKKING-MEN'S  COLLEGE. 

The  Working  -  men's  College, 
BloomsburVi  London,  Was  founded  by 
Rev.  P.  D*  Maurice,  in  1854,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  liberal  education 
to  the  working-classes  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost*  The  students,  therefore, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  working-men. 
The  teachers  have  been,  in  general, 
members  of  the  Universities,  and  of 
different  professions;  though  now  there 
are  teachers  who  have  themselves  been 
students  in  the  college.  The  great 
principle  involved  appears  to  be  that 
of  unity, ^ — the  bringing  together  of 
these  two  classes  of  societ}%  by  asso- 
ciating them  in  the  common  work  of 
teai^hing  and  learning. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  is  the  princi- 
pal of  the  college,  and  it  numbers 
among  its  teachers  men  of  the  high- 
est standing  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Prominent 
amongst  these  are  such  men  as  Thom- 
as Hughes,  J.  M,  Ludlow,  John  Mar- 
ti neaia,  John  Rusk  in,  and  others  well 
known  in  the  literary  world. 

The  college  is  divided  in  six  classea. 

1st.  The  general  body  of  Matricur^ 
lated  Students, 

2d.  Certificated  Students  ;  that  is, 
such  as  have  obtained  a  certificat6  of 
competency  in  any  one  course. 

3(1  Scholars  ;  that  is,  those  who  have . 
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It  appears  that  the  work  arose  out 
of  a  Bible  class,  which  was  established 
mne- years  before  the  college  com- 
msnced.  Though  there  appear  no 
■tetements  in  any  of  the  Keporta  in 
seference  to  this  particular  class,  inas- 
■uich  as  it  is  open  to  any  member  of 
Hie  college  who  may  choose  to  be 
present  at  it,  yet  it  is  still  in  existence. 
It  is  true  that  very  few  attend  it ;  but 
diose  few  are  very  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance, and  Mr.  Maurice  therefore 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  abandonment  of 
H  would  be  to  change  the  character 
of  the  whole  institution,  and  would 
aake  his  position  in  it  an  untrue  one. 

In  1864,  the  council  received  many 
mnonstrances  from  teachers  and  pu- 
pils on  the  subject  of  the  accommoda- 
Ikms  in  their  class-rooms.  Every 
Boom  was  crippled  in  proportion  to  the 
mmbers  which  frequented  them.  Es- 
pecially was  this  the  case  with  the 
Arawing-class,  the  largest  and  the 
Most  efficient  of  them  all.  There  was 
ttot  only  felt  a  great  want  of  space,  but 
Hiey  had  to  complain  of  a  most  un- 
Iriiolesome  atmosphere.  The  council 
Ikit  that  they  should  not  allow  any 
llerely  outward  circumstances  to  be  an 
^ciise  for  defects  in  the  classes,  or  any 
rvegularity  in  the  attendance  of  the 
^pils.  Their  g^und  was  a  freehold ; 
K^d  they  owned  also  the  freehold  of 
H  6  adjoining  house,  and  the  gardens 
fe.  the  rear.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
^6  students  would  feel  it  incumbent 
c^  them  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
^inost  to  raise  one  thousand  pounds 
^  set  up  a  building  suitable  for  their 
Karposes,  the  council  proposed  to  open 
subscription,  feeling  that  every  shil- 
^if^  given  would  lay  them  under  fresh 
::>ligation  to  renewed  exertions  on 
^eir  part,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stu- 
^nts.  In  1867,  the  institution  had 
kore  than  made  good  their  expecta- 


tions,  and  had  raised  one  thousand  and 
fifty  pounds,  with  a  promiseof  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  more ;  and  J  accordingly,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  obtain 
plans  and  consider  them.  They  re- 
ported in  favor  of  apian  by  Mr.  Webbe, 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
containing  (1)  six  class-rooms  of-  vari- 
ous sizes,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  art-classes,  the  physical-science 
classes,  &c.,  &c. ;  (2)  a  museum ;  (3)  a 
hall  for  lectures  and  meetings,  capable 
of  seating  three  hundred  persons.  The 
council  found,  however,  that  after  Mr. 
Webbe  had  worked  out  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  such  a  building,  that 
the  cost  would  be  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds,  omitting  all  decoration,  and 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  the 
building.  In  no  way  daunted,  how- 
ever, they  appealed  to  the  liberality 
of  others  who  were  interested  in  the 
work.  The  buildings  were  delayod 
for  some  time,  as  it  proved  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  the  necessary  funds  than 
was  at  first  ex|»ected ;  but,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1870  (this  suipmer),  the 
greater  portion  was  nearly  ready  for 
oi^cupancy.  The  class-rooms,  being 
deemed  the  most  important,  were  the 
first  to  be  finished.  As  was  at  first 
proposed,  there  are  six  of  these  class- 
rooms, —  one  thirty- three  feet  by 
thirtj'-four  feet ;  one  thirty-three  by 
twenty-five ;  and  four  smaller  ones, 
thirty  by  twentj'-three  feet.  They 
are  built  on  the  lower  portions  of  the 
ground,  in  rear  of  the  college,  two  on 
the  east,  and  two  on  the  west.  They 
include  a  corridor,  so  arranged  as  to 
f<»rm  a  jwrtion  of  the  room.  They  are 
twelve  feet  in  heiglit,  wi4l  ventilated, 
and  lighted  by  a  twelve-foot  span  sky- 
light. These  are  the  four  smallent 
rooms.  The  other  two  are  situated 
one  on  the  north-east  comer,  oval  in 
shape,  with  throe  largo  recesses  and  a 
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In  addition  to  these  classes,  there 
is  an  ADULT  school,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Jennings,  college  scholar, 
for  teaching  subjects  required  for  en- 
trance to  the  college,  —  as  elementary 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Hours  from  8  to  10  every  evening  but 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  at  the  charge 
of  two  shillings  per  month.  The  fees 
for  the  classes  are, — 

Entrance  fee,  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence. Term  fee,  one  shilling.  A  class 
of  one  hour,  two  shillings.  A  class  of 
two  hours,  three  shillings.  French 
and  German  classes,  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  three  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

Practice-classes  in  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  free  of  extra  charge. 

On  Saturdays,  at  8.30  p.m.,  "  Free 
General  Lectures"  are  given  to 
the  members  of  the  college  and  the 
adult  schooL 

In  connection  with  the  college  are 
VOCAL  MUSIC  classes,  Open  to  persons 
of  either  sex,  or  any  age  ;  though  they 
cannot  meet,  at  present,  in  any  of  the 
rooms  of  the  college.  The  last  term, 
the  first  and  second  sections  met  on 
Monday  and  Thursday, — section  2  for 
intermediate  practice,  and  section  1  foi 
advanced,  —  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C ; 
the  third  section  met  on  Wednesday, 
for  elementary  practice  :  hours  from  8 
to  10.  Fees :  section  1,  two  shillings 
for  half  a  year ;  sections  2  and  3,  three 
shillings  for  half  a  year.  During  the 
session,  besides  the  free  general  lectures 
on  Saturdays,  regular  courses  of  lec- 
tures have  been  given,  by  eminent 
lecturers,  on  astronomy,  chemistry, 
botany,  physiology,  muscular  anatomy 
of  the  human  body,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, ancient  and  modem  history,  rise 
and  progress  of  Mohammedanism ; 
three  very  interesting  lectures  on 
sound,  law,  language ;  the  Bosse  tele- 
scope; tragedy;  the  business  of  the 
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In  the  words  of 
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-barrier  has  been 
I  causes  that  have 


placed  Missouri  ten  years  behind  her 
western  neighbors,  almost  excluding 
emigration  and  improvement;  the 
others  being  slavery  and  four  years 
of  war.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
the  range,  there  begins  an  almost  un- 
matched tract  of  fertile  country,  run- 
ning south-west  through  the  Indian 
Reservation,  known  here  as  the  "Na- 
tion," to  the  Canadian  River. 

At  Springfield,  we  bought  Indian 
ponies,  which,  with  saddle  and  bridle, 
the  common  army  pattern,  cost  sixty 
dollars  each ;  and  we  rolled  a  thin 
overcoat  behind  the  saddle :  revolvers 
we  carried,  but  never  needed.  A'' 
planter's  felt  hat,  six-inch  brim,  "  out- 
fitted "  us. 

Our  point  was  Neosho,  seventeen 
miles  from  the  State  line ;  and,  making 
about  thirty  a  day,  we  journeyed  pleas- 
antly on,  picking  out  every  night  an 
old  farm  for  stopping-place.  The  peo- 
ple are  generally  hospitable  ;  and  the 
inquiry,  modelled  on  the  Missouri 
standard,  "  Can  we  get  to  stay  with 
you  to-night?"  was  commonly  an- 
swered "Light  down,  stranger,  and 
lead  in  your  a,n\mil€"  One  some- 
times meets  a  refusal ;  and  it's  well  to 
begin  "prospecting"  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Charges  are  not  heavy, — 
about  two  dollars  per  day,  man  and 
horse. 

Neosho  was  thoroughly  burned  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  is  now  built  up  un- 
der Northern  influences  to  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  Its  politics 
are  strongly  with  the  administration; 
and  its  latter-day  god-fathers  include 
many  good  men  from  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 
It  has  a  daily  mail,  brought  by  stage 
from  the  railroad  terminus,  —  an  old- 
time  custom,  which  will  be  broken  up 
by  the  arrival  of  the  cars  in  Novem- 
ber, —  a  good  weekly  paper,  two  fai^ 
hotels,  planing  mill|  grist  mill ;  and 
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»  ch<^<^4C'  or  buttiir  dniry,  i»r  |iaick  beef 
add  pork ;  mt»o  cuttW,  mubs,  and 
lioftes;  or  breed  sbccp  and  pigs. 
The  end  is  c(*rtam,  though  the  way 
maj  tv^m  long;  Ike  ^rD«rt]i  i>f  the 
new  eountry  will  atiroly  carry  you  up.*- 
With  ktndcflt  regards,  youn^ 


THE  imiTARIAN  CONFERENCE. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  on 
c^ccleaia^^lic^l  gathcnug  of  any  Beet 
attmcta  largo  interf^^t  among  men  of 
other  aect^ ;  but,  when  the  Unitarian 
body  w  called  a  eect,  almost  every  one 
fit^li  that  this  b  a  neet  '*  with  a  differ- 
ence." Itji  principle  of  free  diseus- 
iiion  h  a  priuetplu  wljich  all  Protest' 
^nU  are^  in  their  heartd^  plea^t^d  with, 
and,  with  more  or  te^s  allowances,  con- 
cede.  Some  of  its  varied  heroaiei 
And  sympathizers  in  all  religioua  de- 
nominations ;  and,  where  its  vagaries 
(BO-called)  excite  no  other  interest^  it 
h  regat-dcJ,  at  tho  least,  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  enemies.  The  assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Conference  in  New 
York,  on  the  ITth  of  October,  eseit«dj 

j^t  outside 


it*  frontier  chutehes.  This  diictiasflii 
has  been  earried  on  with  mick  udioft 
that  the  eon  fere  neo  it.>relf  wai  tk 
largest  ever  held,  —  represeiitinj  i 
very  large  proportion  of  d)  tb 
churches  of  the  Unitarian  eomom* 
nion.  Besides  the  delegates^  la£]gi 
nnmher^  of  interested  visitors  cam 
to  New  York  to  be  pre?w*nt  at  it?  Sn^ 
cussion,  and  gave  close  attenilaa(?e  it 
itii  meetings. 

The  r^sulfc  of  tho^e  meetings,  to 
far  ai  these  questions  went,  was  sodi 
as,  without  hesitation,  we  preiiictei 
in  our  October  issue. 

On  every  side,  and  by  every  ip«ik- 
er,  the  most  eager  decJarattoa  m 
made,  that  no  eh  arch  ^  conferpocf,  or 
individual  represented  there,  m^M 
tolerate  any  imputation  on  the  €hnr  , 
tian  basis  of  the  Conference.  It  s 
an  integral  branch  of  the  Cb.rktiia 
Church,  On  the  other  hand,  ho*« 
ever  J  when  you  ask  the  Cofiferenf^  t^ 
define  Christianity,  the  old  Unitafiiis 
protest  flashes  from  the  old  flifii 
Woo  never  so  sweetly,  there  is  » 
mistake  as  to  the  answer.  Thcylvpt  | 
not  been  light  troops  solonga&towisl  I 
to  go  into  garrison.  All  statemf^is 
of  faith  were  referred  together  to  i 
committee,  which  had  no  power 
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1  acts  had  so  little  the  method 
1  appearance  of  what  is  commonlj 
led  political  movement  Every 
lechy  withy  perhaps^  a  single  excep- 
1I9  in  those  remarkable  three  days, 
ui  made  to  produce  conviction. 
rery  proposal  was  made  in  good 
Hhy  by  some  eager  man  or  woman^ 
lo  really  thought  it  would  help  the 
irid  forward.  Eemarkable,  indeed^ 
18  the  steady  attendance  and  silent 
fterest  of  the  delegates.  Whatever 
IS  subject,  —  frontier  missions,  un- 
ioiched  people  in  cities,  religious 
Qcation,  the  appeal  of  a  black 
ihop,  the  last  proposal  for  education 
fm  the  prairies,  —  there  was  this 
npact,  grave,  silent,  yet  enthusi- 
nc  body  of  attendants,  —  attend- 
ts,  too,  who  understood  what  they 
lie  attending  to.  Nothing  was  more 
Dmpt,  —  in  a  certain  sense  more 
losing,  —  than  the  rapidity  and 
■e  with  which  they  negatived  any 
oposition,  — though  it  appeared  the 
08t  innocent  and  desirable,  —  which, 
r  a  hair's  weight,  seemed  to  press 
L  the  liberty  of  the  congregation; 
idling,  again,  more  ready  than  their 
mingness  to  join  together  in  any 
acticable  work  against  sin  or  igno- 
nee  on  the  outside,  if  it  were  only 
i  in  tolerably  intelligible  order. 
The  Orthodox  Congregationalists 
ive  stoutly  refused  to  unite  in  any 
ich  organization ;  it  savors  of  Pres- 
irterianism;  there  is  no  doubt  of 
lat.  There  is  always  this  danger, 
-that  it  will  turn  its  attention  in- 
ard  to  the  churches  of  which  it  is 
Mnposed  rather  than  abroad  against 
le  machinations  of  Satan.  There 
re  Unitarians,  as  well,  who  feel  this 
anger;  but  it  must  be  concx*de<l 
lat  the  Conference  of  1870  has  done 
great  deal  to  show  that  independent 
lurches  will  not  be  easily  seduced 
om   the  freedom  which   was    par- 


chased  for  them  by  such  men  as  Eob- 
inson  and  Brewster,  by  Cotton  and 
our  Hooker,  by  the  Winthrops,  the 
Mathers,  the  Dudleys,  and  the  whole 
company  of  the  New  England  mar- 
tyrs. 

The  missionary  force  of  the  Unita- 
rian body,  as  revealed  in  the  Con- 
ference, probably  surprised  every- 
body present,  —  friends  or  strangers. 

We  publish,  in  another  place,  Mr. 
Weeden's  Beport  on  Unions,  —  one 
of  the  most  valuable  studies  submitted 
to  the'  Conference. 


CONCERTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  IN 
BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 
• 

The  concerts  for  the  people,  just 
now  so  happily  and  successfully  be- 
gun in  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  re-' 
mind  us  very  much,  by  their  cheap 
admission,  popularity,  and  good  to  be 
effected,  of  the  Penny  llea<ling8  in 
England.  The  good  done  in  England 
by  Penny  Readings  in  softening  un- 
due class-distinctions,  in  increasing 
and  strengthening  a  proper  feeling 
between  the  richer  and  poorer  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  in  creating  and 
educating  a  healthy  taste  for  litera- 
ture, music,  and  song,  together  with 
safe  and  pure  recreation,  no  one  can 
easily  or  justly  estimate. 

At  the  first  concert,  we  found  that 
the  management  had  acted  wisely, 
and  had  avoided  great  crushing  and 
crowding  by  having  the  daon  oi)ened 
at  half-past  six  o'clock,  though  the 
concert  would  not  begin  untiLa  quar- 
ter to  eight  Fifteen  cents  was  the 
charge  to  all  parts  of  the  hall;  and 
an  tlie  people  came  pouring  in  rapidly, 
there  was  room  for  each  to  s<>lect  his 
seat  comfortably,  t^ong  before  the 
organ  voluntary,  the  hall  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity. 


JDeaik  of  Dr.  Bvljinth. 
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